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EDITORIAL 


With this issue Qiiest is entering a new phase of development. After being 
published as a quarterly for a little more than twelve years, it is once again 
becoming a bimonthly in order to respond more satisfactorily to the challenges 
of a fast moving world. Quest will now come out in the beginning of January, 
March, May, July, September and November. 

Another important development is the merger of Humanist Review 
with Quest. During the two years of its existence. Humanist Review had 
earned a unique reputation for its commitment to a ‘modern humanistic 
vision of man and society’ and had undertaken a ‘continuing critical reassess¬ 
ment of India’s social and cultural heritage.in the light of modern 

knowledge and sensibility’. The new Quest will continue this tradition. 

The incorporation of Humanist Review, besides bringing to Quest the 
goodwill and support of its readers, also brings to it a fresh accession 
of editorial strength. The new Editorial Board of Quest will consist of 
Professor V. V. John, Professor G. D. Parikh and Professor A. B. Shah. We 
hope the new Quest, incorporating Humanist Review, will not only appeal 
to its old readers but will also evoke the interest of the generation that has 
come of age in the ’sixties and is looking at the world from a different perspec¬ 
tive from the old. 

By the time this issue reaches the reader, perhaps the announcement of 
a mid-term poll will have already been made. Since the death of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, India has entered upon a more turbulent phase of its national 
history. The party system, which once appeared so stable, is now involved 
in search of a new equilibrium more in consonance with the social, cultural 
and economic heterogeneity of this continental country. Not only are 
political parties on trial but old and established ideologies are also being 
subjected to a critical scrutiny in the light of experience during the preceding 
two decades. Vaunted strategies of growth are openly called in question, 
universities are increasingly under siege, and inter-State borders within the 
country call forth stronger passions than violation of the international borders 
of India. 

However, this need not imply that India is breaking up or that the 
parliamentary system is on its way out. The most significant lesson of the 
experience of Pakistan since its creation is that no matter in how stupid and 
selfish a manner politicians may for some time behave, the ordinary citizens 
invariably prefer a democracy over dictatorship. The overwhelming support 
that the people of Pakistan have given to two major parties in the recent 
elections in that country suggests that in India too voters may prove more 
wise than the politicians. Those who are not interested in the politics of 
power may therefore breathe a little more easily and concentrate tlieir efforts 




on the more fundamental task of creating the social and cultural concomitants 
of a viable modern democracy. 

Qiiest has always believed that what man feels and thinks, the way he reacts 
to the larger life beyond the political market-place, is in the long run more 
important than the passing show of politics for the future of any human 
group. It has therefore deliberately given most of its pages to problems of 
the life of the mind. This does not mean that it has shunned political issues. 
On the contrary, it has welcomed, sometimes even invited, contributions 
dealing with political questions. But the purpose behind all this has been 
to encourage the critical spirit and to provide to its readers an analysis of 
contemporary problems from the standpoint of a free society and liberal 
culture. 

To this end, the present issue contains two articles dealing with the 
political and economic issues that India must resolve in the piesent decade. 
Ainrilananda Das formulates the three alternative strategies of economic 
development out of which a choice must now be made without further 
prevarication. N. S. Jagannathan analyses the political developments 
initiated by the split in the Congress Party and the hopes of popularization 
that it generated in certain quarters. 

Soedjatmoko, eminent Indonesian intellectu d who represents his country 
in the US, examines the bearing of religion on the development process in 
Asia. Pierre Emmanuel, one of the most outstanding poets of modern 
France, deals with another aspect of the ‘modein theme’—the relation of 
technology to the abiding needs of the human spirit. 

There is also a substantial discussion section on the Hindu-Muslim 
question. The previous issue of Qiie^t published four articles on this theme. 
Uiilortunately, despite our best efforts we could not secure an article Ijrom 
any Muslim contributor for that issue. One friend, who had agreed to write, 
at the last moment refused to do so on the ground that the Lee offered was 
too small, and it was too late then to find a substitute. However, the Muslim 
point of view is adequately represented in the discussion section in the 
present issue. 

The next issue of Quest will be a special number on Asia, to be brought 
out in collaboration with Quadrant, the journal of the Australian Association 
for Cultural Freedom. It will be published on March 1, 1971 and besides the 
contents of Quadrant will also carry an article on Indonesia and reviews of 
books dealing with Asia. 

A.B.S. 

December 21,1970. 
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ECONOMIC ISSUES IN THE 'SEVENTIES 
Strategies of Growth 


T he coming General Elections in India 
(whether they come in 1972 or sooner) 
will undoubtedly be dominated by econo¬ 
mic issues. This is not only inevitable, it is 
also eminently to be desired It is time 
that India came to grips with a fatt of 
the first order of impouancc. This is that 
the Nehruist conception of economic ends 
and means (which had .so long dominated 
the Indian public opinion as a sort of 
moderate consensus) has been decisively 
refuted by practice. 

The lesulis expected from Nelmiist 
moderate left economic policy h.ive not 
materialised. Growth has not been lapid 
Neither has there been any discernible pro- 
gicss towards a belter distribution of the 
fruits of economic growth. On the contrary, 
the economy has been beset by a host of ills. 
Unemployment, inflation, inteinaiional 
indebtedness, chaos in the field of industrial 
relations, land reforms left unimplemented, 
inefficiency of the public sector enterprises, 
a forced devaluation of the rupee—all cons¬ 
titute indubitable evidence of the failure of 
the Nehruist philosophy of economic policy. 

Already by the 1967 General Elections 
public impatience with the way in which 
the economy was being run had become 
evident.. The anti-Congress vote, however, 
was highly chaotic. A moderate rightward 
drift in the country as a whole was offset by 
more dramatic swings to the left in parts of 
it and the picture was further confused by 
the emeigence of strong regionalist parties 
like the DMK. As a result of this, no clear- 
cut ideology of economic policy-constitut¬ 
ing a workable alternative to the Nehruist 


philosophy-emerged from the confused act 
of public choice. 

Since the 1967 (ieneral Elections, how¬ 
ever, ceiiain trends towards a more consis¬ 
tent ideological poLitisation have emerged. 
In the first place, since the Congress split 
and more particulaily since the formation of 
the SVD Ministry in UP, theie has emerged 
a si/cable group which may be regarded as 
an anil Communist and anti-Nehruist bloc. 
Secondly, since the Kerala mid-term poll, 
there have been signs of a split between the 
relatisely moderate left wing (i.e., the 
ruling Congress (R) —CPI group) and the 
more extieme leftists (the CPM and its 
fellow-travellers) so that there has also 
emerged a definite thrcc-coincred polari¬ 
sation pattern. On one corner of the trian¬ 
gle we may visualise the SVD group of 
parties, on the other b.ise comer we find 
the anti-Nchru extreme lelt-wing group and 
the apex cornei is txcupied by the Indira- 
CPI "coalition”. Each element of the pola¬ 
rising pattern constitutes the possible basis 
of a clear-cut ideology of economic policy 
different from the Nehruist consensus that 
had gone before. 

This set-up provides a good chance that 
the fundamental economic questions on 
which the Indian public will have to make 
up its mind in the coming General Elections 
will be presented to the public in the form 
of a three-term choice between three distinct 
and coherent ideologies. This is, of course, 
contingent on the three groups making the 
effort to present concrete and sharp formu¬ 
lations of their implicit economic ideologies 
to the public. In this article, we shall try 
and present these three alternative formu- 
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lations (which a!> yei remain implicit) of 
economic ends and means between which 
the public will ha\e to choose either ex¬ 
plicitly or instinciually in the coming Gene¬ 
ral Elections. 

'I'hc basic fact Avhich each ideology must 
come logiips with is the one we have already 
alluded to, the breakdown of the Nchruist 
economic philosophy. It is necessary to 
understand the pattern of that brenkclown 
in order properly to grasp the problem in¬ 
volved in rlcveloping alternatives to it. 
What was the Nehriii.st ideology in its basic 
essentials? I'o put it in the simplest terms 
]}ussible, it involved the use of three growth 
forms: (a) the development of an infra- 
striictuial and capital l>ase for the economy 
through public sector investment, (b) the 
development of other forms of organised 
industiy through the private sector, and (tr) 
the energising of the rural-agricultural sec¬ 
tor for growth through community develop¬ 
ment and on the basis of small-medium 
private faiming aided by co-operatives and 
state-established public works. I'his basic 
strategy was supposed to lead to rapid 
economic growth through a process of mix¬ 
ed-economy planning. I'o see that the fruits 
of this growth were properly distiibuied 
the Nehruist ideology lelied on three forces. 
First, there was to be a system of redistii- 
bution through progressive taxation and 
broadbased social services. Secondly, there 
was to be a redistribution of landed pro¬ 
perty through land reform. Finally, there 
was to be a reduction of economic power 
concentrated in private hands through 
price and licensing controls. All this was 
supposed to bring about an economy which 
would not only grow rapidly but evolve at 
the same time towards a more socialistic 
pattern of society. 

Why did this apparently sensible and 
moderate ideology break down? There were 
essentially three types of factors involved. 
At the most prosaic level, the breakdown 
can be attributed to administrative failure, 
complicated by political corruption. From 
this angle, the stenry reads as follows. Being 


burdened with tasks quite beyond its capa 
cities, the administrative system failed t< 
perform the three basic tasks allocated tc 
it by the Nehruist ideology. Land reform: 
got bogged down, the operative efficiency o 
the public sector enterprises "turned out tc 
be disastrously low and bureaucratic delay; 
played havoc with the schedules of actior 
drawn up by the planners. 

The net result of this was that two of the 
three basic growth forms on which the 
Nehruist ideology had relied never develop 
cd dynamic potential. The failure of the 
public sector to earn profits meant that 
growth in this sector had to be maintained 
through harsh taxation and inflationary 
finance. This both, cut down the growth 
potential of the industrial private sectoi 
and started a process of inflation which has 
been compounded by the failure in the 
agricultural sector and the consequent lack 
of any n/cable marketable surplus of agri¬ 
cultural goods. The resultant rampant in¬ 
flation called lot a host of controls on prices 
oi essential gcxids and also led to an un¬ 
planned wage push on costs. This resulted 
ill the depression of the profits of the orga¬ 
nised private sector industries prcxlucing 
basic consumption goods and cut down 
expansion in this essential sector well. 

I'hc immense burden on the administra¬ 
tion placed by the host of controls that had 
to be administered led to a drastic fall in the 
quality of the administrative services with 
the consequent emerg^mce of large-scale 
corruption and frustration of the taxation¬ 
licensing structure on which depended the 
success of the progress toward a more 
socialistic society. 

The only thing that maintained a false 
impression of economic progress and pros¬ 
perity was the high profits and rapid ex¬ 
pansion of (a) luxury industries satisfying 
demands of the nouveaux riches and (b) the 
industries supplying inputs to the growing 
public sector enterprises. However, even 
this pseudo-prosperity was a passing thing. 
The final blow to the shaky economic sys¬ 
tem came from the international sector. 

The inflation that was continuing apace 
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had drastically disimproved the export per¬ 
formance of the economy. As such, the 
wherewithal to pay off previously accumu¬ 
lated debts failed to emerge. With the tem¬ 
porary aid freeze following upon the Indo- 
Pak hostilities of 1965 a situation emerged 
when the preservation of international 
equilibrium forced upon the economy (a) 
an unplanned devaluation, and (5) a dras¬ 
tic cut-back in the planned public sector 
investments. With this, the pseudo-pros¬ 
perity mentioned above collapsed like a 
house of cards and the economy passed into 
a prolonged reces.sion from which it is only 
of late hesitantly emerging. 

The above is the way in which tlie break¬ 
down of the Nehru ideology appears from a 
commonsense angle. There were also in¬ 
volved two other types of factors whvcli arc 
not obvious at the level of commonsense. In 
the hrst place, it might be mentioned that 
die problem cannot be entirely attributed 
to bad implementation of ‘good’ planiung. 
On the contrary, there are reasons to believe 
that even with much better administration 
the outcome of the situation would not have 
been distinctly impiovcd. 

At the very basis of the Nehruist growth 
ideology lay the idea (enshrined in the 
famous Mahalanobis model which provided 
the rationale of the Second Five-Year Plan) 
that the way to have rapid economic growth 
in the long run was to build up as rapidly as 
possible the capacity to protlucc a large 
volume of capital goods domestically. It 
was recognised that in the short run this 
diversion of investment from capacity crea¬ 
tion in the consumption goods industries 
to the capital goods industries would lead 

(a) to the emergence of shortages in 
the supply of consumer goods: 

(5) to the emergence, a little later, of 
large stocks of capital goods which the 
private sector may not be in a position 
to absorb: 

(c) to high profits in the consumption 
goods industries and a resultant ten¬ 
dency to expand the production of con¬ 
sumption goods contrary to plan strategy: 
and, finally, 


(d) to the import of large quantities 
of foreign capital goods for the purpose 
of building up the planned capital goods 
capacities. 

If the economy was not to let these trends 
get out of hand it needed to engage in 
ligorous control, rationing and alloaiiion 
by governmental command. In other words, 
such a plan could possibly be implemented 
onl) m a Stalinist economy where (a) the 
Govcriimciii physically controlled the allo¬ 
cation of national resources including 
labour, (&) was in a position to fix arbitrary 
rates of remuneration for all factors of pro¬ 
duction, including lalxiur, (c) where the 
Government could strictly control the uti¬ 
lisation of scarce consumption gcxids, and 
(d) where Stalinist methods could be used 
to squeeze out a marketable surplus from 
agiiculture and an investible surplus from 
industry. In a mixed economic .system, such 
a p.iltern of planning was bound to fail 
since the power at the disposal of the 
(•overnment was certain to be insufficient 
to ctrcrce the economy to the extent needed. 

The other thematic reason why the 
Nehruist planning strategy was not a good 
planning strategy was its disorganised and 
multi-laier.d organisation structure. Many 
of the vital sectors of the economy were in a 
state ol dyarchy with private and public 
sectors of si/eable amounts co-existing in 
them. Thcie was no way of harmonising 
either investment jilanning or economic 
policies in the two sectors except through 
licensing (which was only a preventive con¬ 
trol and quite incapable of securing private 
investment in the sectors where it was 
needed) and this led both to costly dupli- 
ations (in some cases) as also (in other 
cases) to equally costly bottlenecks. The 
Government had even less control on 
output planning and Investment planning 
in the rural sector and especially in 
agriculture. Finally there was dyarchy 
and conflict between the Planning Commis¬ 
sion and the Finance Ministry (and the 
Reserve Bank) on the crucial question of 
fiscal and monetary implications of plan¬ 
ning. Thus, at times when fiscal and monc- 
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tary stringency was called for by the require¬ 
ments of the Plan, this was not forthcoming 
and at other times the fiscal and monetary 
stringency required by the Finance Ministry 
impeded the progtess of the Plans. Altoge¬ 
ther, the lack of co-ordination between 
wings of the Government and between the 
Government and other sectors of the eco¬ 
nomy made planning (in the command eco¬ 
nomy sense of the term) impossible and 
actual economic policy functioned on a 
shifting and chaotic, ad hoc basis. 

Thus, any ideology which pretends to set 
the Nehruist mess right must measure up to 
the following requirements. First, it must 
remove the dyarchic (and multilateral) 
organisational patterns and provide a co¬ 
ordinated organisational structure for the 
implementation of the economic aims of 
the Plan. Secondly, it must give up the 
futile attempt to run a Soviet-type plan on 
the basis of a mixed economy and clearly 
make a choice either for planning along 
Stalinist lines or for some form of planning 
that is compatible with a mixed economic 
system. Finally, it must show that the tasks 
it allocates to the Government are within 
administrative feasibility or show how it 
proposes to strengthen the administration. 
Having made these things clear the ideology 
must also indicate how it is going to solve 
the presently dominant ills of the economic 
system (i.e., unemployment, inflation, etc.) 
and at the same time ensure both economic 
growth and social justice. Given these re¬ 
quirements and the present polarisation of 
political forces only three central alter¬ 
natives emerge. We shall investigate what 
these alternatives may be at two levels: (a) 
at the level of general economic philosophy, 
and (6) at the level of concrete problems. 

It is clear that the anti-Nehruist anti¬ 
communist ideology must start off by reject¬ 
ing (a) the command economy planning 
structure of the Nehru era, (b) the empha¬ 
sis on public sector industries, (c) the un¬ 
wieldy system of licensing and controls, and 
(d) the one-sided stress on capital goods 
capacity referred to earlier. This will imply 


that the private sector rather than the pub¬ 
lic, and consumption goods<um-light indus¬ 
tries rather than heavy capital goods indus¬ 
tries will be regarded as the main modus 
of growth. 

If this is to be workable^ the tax system 
must be revised in accordance with the dic¬ 
tates of incentive for investment purposes 
and the licensing system either abolished or 
reduced to insignificant proportions. The 
capital market needs to be revived and small 
savings mobilised for investment on a large 
scale. According to this ideology, this is 
best done through cuts in direct and indirect 
taxation and using monetary and fiscal 
techniques to control inflation in order to 
prevent the erosion of the value of savings. 

The funds for the expansion of the private 
sector industry and agriculture would come 
(a) from higher retained profits, (b) from a 
revitalised capital market, and (c) from 
foreign capital investment which would be 
encourimcd to flow in by this broad-based 
liberalisation of economic |K)licy. Some pub¬ 
lic sector plants would remain, but only if 
they can bi shown to be competitive on the 
ground of commercial profit or essential for 
the national interest. In general, the main 
activity of the state would be to provide 
infra-structural services like power, trans¬ 
port, irrigation, etc. and social services like 
health, family planning and education. 

The free market system would be restored 
subject to (a) protection needs of infant 
industries, (b) the subsidisation of bene¬ 
ficial products like milk and taxation of 
things like liquor or tobacco, and (c) the 
establishment of a system of indicative 
planning so as to maintain co-ordination 
between the public and private sectors as 
well as to maintain general supervision of 
the way in which the economic system is 
evolving. 

Under such a system public investment 
would be mainly infra-structural and pri¬ 
vate investment would primarily occur in 
(a) agriculture, (6) modern small-scale 
industries, (c) sophisticated agro-input 
industries like fertilisers, and (d) consump¬ 
tion goods industries. The building up of a 
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capital base will cease to be an ideological 
target and be undertaken only to the extent 
pragmatically justified. 

The greatest stress will naturally be plac¬ 
ed on managerial efficiency and labour pro¬ 
ductivity. This will not only involve broad- 
based management training and labour 
education but also call for the elimination 
(by force if necessary) of politically moti¬ 
vated "class-struggle unionism” and its re¬ 
placement by responsible unionism. 

If these things arc done, the ideologists of 
this group expect (a) an immediate revival 
of industrial investment, (b) a rapid rise 
in agricultural and consumption goods out¬ 
put, (() the quick control of inflation, (d) 
the rapid expansion of employment, parti¬ 
cularly in the small-scale sector, and (e) 
rapid rise in the productivity and earnings 
of employed labour. 

As it stands, tlic logical structure of this 
policy is impeccable. Two or three factors 
do need attention, however. In the first 
place, it is not likely that the policy- 
framework visualised above would be 
sufficient to create the requisite volume of 
employment. In the second place, it does 
not offer much scope for utilising the un¬ 
doubted rapacity that exists for India to 
become a first class industrial nation and 
not merely an affluent economy. Finally, it 
is unclear what opportunities such a policv- 
framework provides for utilising fruitfully 
the mass of semi-educated and eclucated un¬ 
employed in this country. Thus the pure 
liberalist scheme above will probably have 
to be reformed in three directions. 

First, it will be necessary to use the edu¬ 
cated unemployed in the form of literacy 
and family planning brigades on a laige 
scale. Schemes of this type, of course, have 
been suggested by one of the SVD partners, 
the SSP. This was indeed one of Lohia’s 
big ideas and is eminently worth trying. 
Secondly, it will also be necessary to place 
some stress on heavy industrialisation al¬ 
though mostly in a private sector frame¬ 
work. The state might nevertheless act as a 
catalytic agent by going in to build an 
adequate miCtjiry-industrial potential for 


Indian self-defence. Some modifications in 
the fiscal a priori of the liberalist scheme 
would thereby be called for. Some Jana 
Sangh intellectuals have been trying to 
work out what these might be but the 
econometrics of these exercises needs to be 
made more factual. 

Finally, the pure liberal scheme also 
needs to be supplemented by certain 
Ganclhian-Sarvodayist ideas. The liberal 
methodology of economic policy is distinc¬ 
tly weak on the subject of the fate of the 
extremely poor, of whom there are about 
200 million in India. It is all right to argue 
that given a rapid expansion in employ¬ 
ment opportunities and a rapid rise in 
wages part passu with productivity, the 
income distiibution pattern would be mov¬ 
ing in the right direction even without a 
great deal of fiscal iiitci ference with the 
clistribuiion of income. But this redistri- 
tnbution might leave quite untouched the 
bottom sttata of the population. Special 
anangementb—(«) fice medical and family 
planning services, (b) make work arrange¬ 
ments of a Gandhian-Sarvodayist type, (c) 
fiee distribution of food and clothing to the 
woisi affected, etc.—must be included in the 
liberal ideology repugnant as this is to the 
Manchester brand of liberal. 

As part of the .same ethic of making the 
scKicty a less glaringly unequal one to live 
in it will be necessary to accept certain 
voluntary restiiciions on the consumption 
of the upper strata. Some arbitrary and 
flexible upper limit to consumption (e.g, 
400 to 500 times the national income per 
capita, coming to around one lakh rupees 
at present) should be accepted and consump¬ 
tion in excess of this made subject to penal 
taxation. 

Given these reforms, the SVD type of 
ideology can function logically as a total 
alternative to the Nehruist ideology and 
provided this is democratically acceptable 
to the public, there is nothing wremg with 
either the economics or the sociology behind 
it. 

Let us come now to the second major alter¬ 
native, the hyperleftist ideology. According 
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to this view, the removal of dyarchy in the 
economy must take place in the opposite 
direction. All major industrial units and 
wholesale trade must be nationalised, the 
pricing and allocation system brought under 
total tentr.tl control and agriculture must 
be put on the basis of collective farming. 

The main modus operaudi of growth 
will be to (rt) accumulate an agricultural 
.surplus through a system of forcccl dclivciics 
Irom the collective farms, (h) to accumu¬ 
late iiinds lor industiial expansion through 
a compidsory turnover tax on commodities, 
(c) to assume jdiysical command over the 
allocation of the means of jircHluction in¬ 
cluding laboiii and to use the resources thus 
made .available to 

(c<) achieve a full utilisation ot the l.ibour 
potential of the economy and to turn 
labour into c.ipital through labour inten¬ 
sive public works, 

(b) to build u[> as quickly as possible a 
giant national c.ipital goods industry, 
and 

(f) to exp.ind education .mil other social 
sei vices to bring about a profound trans- 
loiniation in the lives of the ma.sses. 

As a necessary adjunct of thi.s jjolicy, it will 
be necessary to have state-controlled hibour 
unions which will see that orderly and 
trouble-free working of the national eco¬ 
nomy is maint .lined at all costs. 

Foreign trade and foreign enterprises 
will be nationalised. Foreign debts will be 
abrogated and tr.ide will be confined to 
bilaterally balanced deals with the socialist 
nations. Internally, die land of the rich 
peasants would be distributed to the land¬ 
less, debts will be expunged and private 
monopolies of all types forcibly liquidated. 
Absolute control of money and credit will 
pass to the state so that no one can interfere 
with the monetary-fiscal arrangements 
necessary for economic progress. 

Again there is hardly any chance that this 
blueprint would work. There is in this blue¬ 
print a conscious attempt made to face up 
to the difficulties of oper.'iting an economy 
on leftist principles and radical methods for 
dealing widi these difficulties are suggested. 


There are, however, two things radically 
wiong with this blueprint. First, there is the 
question of what this costly experiment is in 
aid of. Secondly, there is the question of 
whether this type of an economy can be run 
efficiently. To none of these questions can 
the hyperlefiist give a really satisfactory 
answer without misconstruing facts. 

I.et us take, first, the question of why we 
should adopt this dictatorial economic sys¬ 
tem (for it is workable only with a dicta¬ 
torial political system as its basis) as a goal. 
The basic answer is, of course, that we 
should do this in order to abolish capitalist 
cxploit.ition and lay the foundation of a 
classless society. Experience of post-revo¬ 
lution communist scKieties, however, has 
thoroughly exposed this doctrine as a myth. 

All that the command economy achieves 
IS to substitute the party for the capitalists as 
the organ of exploitation. Being given un- 
challeng'*d dictatorial powers to clispose of 
the resoi.rces of the national economy, the 
party functionaries and their agents the 
scx'ialist managers of the state enterprises 
use this economic system in the same way as 
capitalists and managers do in the Marxian 
model ol the c.ipitalist economy. Wages are 
kept deliber.itely low so that the economic 
power ol the luling classes ma;^ expand 
through capital accumulation. The privileg¬ 
es .ancl pay of the managerial elite bears 
more or less the s.ime ratio to the wages of 
the skilled and unskilled workers as they 
do in capitalist countries and the fate of the 
workers in the collective farms resembles 
nothing more than the fate of the servile 
Libour in Latin American latifundia. So 
much, then, for the ‘classless’ society. 

On the aiterion of economic efficiency, 
the communist economic system does not 
fare any better. There are three major 
sources of economic inefficiency in the 
communist economic system. In the first 
place, the system is dependent on central 
direction not only as to overall allocations 
but also as far as managerial decision¬ 
making is concerned. This means that a 
great deal of information has to be centra¬ 
lised. As long as the structure of the economy 
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is simple and the number of production 
units are few, this does not cause too much 
trouble. The moment this stage is passed, 
however, the amount of information to be 
collected and processed becomes too much 
for the system. Thus decisions are made on 
the basis of inaccurate and outdated infor¬ 
mation so that the planning system becomes 
more and more nonsensical as time passes. 
Things had become so highly ridiculous in 
the Soviet Union that by 1962 there alrc.idy 
was irresistible pressure from the manage¬ 
rial elite and the economists for the resto¬ 
ration of enterprise autonomy and the pro¬ 
fit motive. Extensive reform of the Soviet 
system has since then taken place .nid the 
more nonsensical excrescences of com¬ 
mand economy planning have been ic- 
moved. The resulting system—with near 
free markets, autonomous enterprises and 
the profit motive—no longer resembles the 
ideal of the hyper leftist ideolcrgy we arc 
talking about. 

In the second place, the communist s)s- 
tem—since it lacks m.'irkets whoie consu¬ 
mers can indicate their Irec choice-cannot 
prcxluce the goods that the consumers want. 
Instead it produces the gocxls that the plan¬ 
ners think consumers ought to want, with 
the result that there is a lot of unwanted 
output and things that the consumers want 
are in short supply. This, too, was the 
occasion for great dissatisfaction in the 
Soviet Union and has led to reforms which 
cause the Soviet economy to diverge ever 
wider from the Marxist ideology of the 
hypcrleft group. 

Finally, the communist system lacks a 
meaningful rate of interest which might 
indicate the degree of capitalisation and 
roundabout production which is suitable 
to the public’s choice as between goods in 
the present and gcxids in the future. The 
result is the use of unduly capital-intensive 
techniques and the resultant non-optimality 
of the allocation system. This too has led to 
reform in the Soviet ecxinomic system and 
again the result has been to make Soviet 
practice non-conformable to hyperlefiist 
theory. 
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Thus, although the hyperleftist system 
does work after a fashion it works most in¬ 
efficiently and does not bring about the 
classless society it promises. There aie a 
number of things however which it does. It 
can change a poor economy very quickly 
into a powerful military-industrial nation. 
Jt tan also spre.ul a kind of education and 
culture among the poor masses. Finally, it 
can abolish unemployment. All these are 
sigtiificant v.dues to .some totalitarian- 
minded people and logically one cannot 
object if, on this basis, they support the 
hypcrleft system. \Vliether such an ideology 
can be fairly sold to the Indian masses 
through the deniotraiic process is. however, 
another matter. 

We tome then to the third corner of the 
ideological triangle. Essentially the Indira- 
CPI line is one whith takes the reformed 
Sosiet system as the goal to be attained. But 
they expect that this can be done gradualisti- 
cally by a ‘democratic’ process and without 
invohing any preliminary stage of Stalinist 
tenor. Theorctic.illy, this is an appealing 
ideology. Piovided it is possible, via demo¬ 
cratic non-violent methods, to pass fiom the 
present state of the Indian economy to 
something resembling a relormed Soviet or 
^'ugoslav system, there are many who can be 
cxpctied to agree that such a transition will 
be desirable. The question is, of course, 
whether this is feasible in reality. 

Before we judge this f|uestion let us see 
what .siicli a tr.insition will concretely in¬ 
volve. In the fmt place, it will involve a 
gradual abrogation of the right (o property 
and the gradual nationalisation of indus¬ 
trial a.ssets. Secondly, it will involve radical 
land distribution as a preliminary to orga¬ 
nising the peasants in co-operatives. 
Thirdly, it will involve securing complete 
control of the moncy-banking-capital 
market institutions of the country. Fourthly, 
it will involve the gradual take-over of all 
wholesale and foreign trade by the state. 
Finally, it will involve progress towatds 
exclusive economic tics with the socialist 
countries and the elimination of private 
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foreign capital investments. It cannot be 
denied that the recent steps taken by Mrs 
Indira Gandhi make a kind of sense when 
visualised in the background of such a pro¬ 
gramme. 

The snag with the programme is not in 
the long run but in the short. Starting from 
an economy already plunged deep into 
economic crisis by Nehruist policies, piece¬ 
meal transitional steps, such as bank 
nationalisation oi the control of the cotton 
trade, only plunge the economy deeper into 
chaos. Long belore the goal is reached, then, 
the economic efficiency of the system tends 
to decline so calastiophically that it is im¬ 
possible to retain popular support. Recently, 
Mrs G.uidhi has lealised this and has begun 
to work out plans lor sjiecding up the 
[irocess. This, however, presupposes that the 
people ol India will vote deiiux-ratically to 
endow her with dictatorial powers. This is 
exactly the calculation that is behind her 
reported desire to speed up the elections 
and to lay down jilans for a far-icaching re¬ 
drafting ol the C Constitution. 

Jt is not to be denied that all this makes 
a kind of sense. There are only two points at 
which It docs not make sense. Fiist, the 
ideology involves gt'ing up the democratic 
institutions we have estiblished in this 
country for an economic system which, by 
any standards, is not very efficient and equi¬ 
table. The criticjiie of the Soviet system on 
grounds of efficiency has only been partially 
met by the recent economic reforms, and 
even after the refoims the system remains 
one in which 

(fl) the worker is denied free choice of 
occupation or power to argue about the 
conditions of work or the wage rate; 

(b) where the best fruits of the econo¬ 
mic system remain the exclusive privilege 
of the party appartchtkt; 

(c) where consumption goods remain 
in short supply and poor in quality; 

(d) where agriculture is inefficient and 
the lot of the peasant remains pitiable; 
and, finally, 

(e) where the ruling degree of inequa¬ 
lities in income have remained quite as 


sharp (if not sharper) as is found in so« 

called capitalist countries. 

In such a situation, it is difficult to under¬ 
stand what is so attractive about the Soviet 
system as a goal that we must undergo the 
troubles of transition in order to attain it. 

The other point at which the Cong (R) • 
CPI ideology begins to reveal obvious pro¬ 
blems concerns the question of the serious¬ 
ness wilh which the operative ideology is 
held by the party in question and whether 
It can be relied on to take the rather drastic 
steps which would be necessary to imple¬ 
ment this ideology. Essentially, this is a 
m.itter of the social and economic class basis 
of the Congress (R) party. It is, of course, 
obvious that the bulk of the membership of 
the Congress (R) is drawn from the very 
same social group as provided the basis of 
the undivided Congress eailier. This means 
that the operative power basis of the 
Congrfss (R) IS still the class of landlord- 
mom.'; lenders in the village who provided 
the basis of the undivided Congress in the 
Tuial areas and that the same group of 
industnalists who used to finance the un¬ 
divided Congress are, with a few exceptions, 
now' financing Mrs Ciandhi. 

With this class basis, can the Congress (R) 
serve <is a tool for a peaceful ^d gradual 
transition to socialism of the type planned? 
A prtort, this is most unlikely. In practice 
too we see Mrs Gandhi diluting her own 
ideology by mixing up her basic programme 
of transition to socialism with things which 
do not belong there. For example, the deci¬ 
sion to nalionali/.e the commercial banking 
system (which, given her ideology, is a 
step in the right direction) was rendered 
quite nugatory by her decision to leave the 
foreign banks and the smaller Indian banks 
out of the scheme and by her decision to 
allow the displaced bankers to restart bank¬ 
ing business in the country with the com¬ 
pensation money paid to them. 

It appears, therefore, that although the 
Indira-CPl ideology is formally different 
from the Nehruist one, it is not being 
seriously implemented and Mrs Gandhi is 
playing the same game as her father played 
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earlier. The structure of this game is rather 
intricate. It involves maintaining a tough 
socialist attitude in public utterances and 
making socialistic gestures from time to 
time. At the same rime behind the scenes 
arrangements are made for well-connected 
businessmen and bureaucrats to get toge¬ 
ther with tlie political bosse.s and to see to it 
that the socialism that is ior public consump¬ 
tion remains only a show. Given the wicie 
variation between promise and perfor¬ 
mance that must emeige, this variation is 
explained to the public by tlie theory of a 
'reactionary coalition’ of bureaucrats, busi¬ 
nessmen and politicians which is thwarting 
the wishes of the Prime Ministcir. I'he thing 
lor the public to do is, then, to give her 
more uncjucstioncd support so that she 
might be in a ])asition to implement her pro¬ 
mises. 'I he other angle to this extremely 
clever manipulation is that the very im¬ 
patience with the gap between piofessiou 
and perlormance (which is raised by this 
game') wliic'h the public displays is used to 
thiealcn the businc'ss community with the 
vision that it is only Mrs Gandhi that stands 
between them and a ievolutionary holo¬ 
caust. Again, the message is that she must 
be given unejnestioned support and power. 

It is in the context of this manipulative 
game that the ideology of the Inclira-CPI 
coalition must be evaluated. It might be 
granted that the CPI is perhaps quite 
sincerely committed to the idea of transi¬ 
tion to a refonned Sovier-nicxlel economy. 
But while, clue to the exigencies of the poli¬ 
tical game of maintaining herself in power, 
Mrs Gandhi is playing along with this idea 
and apparently taking some steps towards it, 
her actual game is very different and she 
does not really intend to implement the 
ideology she professes. 

Now that we have examined the three 
major ideological alternatives before India, 
let us take a few concrete cases and see how 
the policies suggested by these three ideo¬ 
logies work out in practice. 

Let us begin with the problem of unem¬ 
ployment. There is one salient fact from 


which all three ideologies must begin. Given 
the best rates of agricultural and industrial 
progress that can be posited in the short 
run, neither agriculture proper nor orga¬ 
nised industry proper will offer the basis for 
any dramatic expansion of employment. 
The bulk of employment must, then, be 
created in 

(rt) infra structural services, 

(h) trade and commerce, 

(f) small- and medium-scale industries 
linking the agricultural and indus¬ 
trial sectois, 

(d) industries ancillary to the expanding 
large-scale units, 

(r) social services which improve the 
performance of the economy such as 
health, education or family plan¬ 
ning, and 

(f) extension services designed to teach 
the peasant and the small industria¬ 
list the U.SC of improved methods. 

According to the liberal ideology, such em- 
plo)mcnt will be created when the Govern¬ 
ment invests a gre.iter proportion of its 
resouiccs in developing suitable infra¬ 
structure and in providing an adequate 
level of basic social services, lowets 
taxes on the smaller industries and pro¬ 
vides cheap credit and other facilities to the 
ridng entrepreneurs and thus creates a 
good investment climate in these sectors. 
Undoubtedly, given the special arrange¬ 
ments for the educated unemployed sug¬ 
gested earlier, this scheme w'ould work 
quite well. 

Accoiding to the hyperleftist ideology, 
ttx>, the very same sectors ought to be the 
primary sources of expanding employment. 
But the method of creating employment in 
this sector is, of course, entirely different. 
The hyperleftist ideology would suggest 
that (a) agriculture should he collectivised 
and the agriculturists forced to release a 
substantial surplus of grain and other raw 
materials, (b) that this surplus should 
be used to feed and maintain large labour 
armies engaged in public works (usually of 
agro-related types like building water re¬ 
servoirs, etc.), (c) that another part of the 
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same surplus should go into the mainte- 
tenance of another army of educators, party 
agitators and other social service workers, 
that all factories should be forced to run 
ihxee shifts and in other ways to maximise 
labour use, (c) in order to see that the wage 
bill does not become too heavy, the state 
should maintain a rigid control on real and 
monetary wages and suppress all ecoiiomis- 
tic agitation by trade unions, and finally, (/) 
the economy will be put on a path of high 
capital accumulation through maximum 
austerity so that in the long run both growth 
and employment are maximised. 

Again, there seems to be hardly any 
doubt that this variant too would work. As 
against the liberal variant, though, there 
would l)e (crtain significant differentials. In 
tlie first place, the volume of employment 
created by the hypcrleftist regime would be 
significantly larger than that treated by the 
liberal regime. As against this, the real wages 
(both as a rate and as a total) would be 
much higher in the liberal alternative. In 
the second jilace, the hyperlcftist strategy 
depends lor its success on a great deal of 
coercion and in the short luu the attempt 
to appl) a high degree of coercion to the 
Indian masses, who are unused to it, would 
probably lead to great troubles and may 
neaily destroy the economy for some years 
to come. No such risks are involved in the 
liberal alternative. 

In the third place, the success of the 
hyperleftist regime depends on its attain¬ 
ment of a monopolistic political position. 
Since this is one thing which is highly un¬ 
likely in the Indian political context today, 
it means that the leftist alternative too 
remains more or less politically irrelevant. 
What happens to economic development 
when a large number of leftist parties 
get into power and form a patchwork leftist 
government (so that no single party has 
the sort of monopolistic political position 
necessary for the implementation of the 
hyperleftist programme) is seen clearly in 
the fate of West Bengal under the UF. The 
liberal alternative, on the other hand, does 
not require any such political monopoly 


and thus has greater chance of success in a 
country like India where political mono¬ 
poly is unlikely to be attained through the 
electoral process. 

But at least it can be said for the hyper¬ 
leftist alternative that it is logically conceiv¬ 
ed and, given its presuppositions—i.e., the 
abolition of democracy and the concentra¬ 
tion of political power in the hands of a 
single hyper leftist party—, it would work 
after a fashion. The same cannot be said of 
the ruling Government’s ideology on the 
subject. This ideology expects to combine 
the labour-army type of operation (which 
the leftists recommend) with mainly 
private-sector based expansion of small-scale 
industries (which the liberals recommend) 
without seeing the implicit contradiction in 
this. 

The implicit contradiction can be made 
explicit in the following way. If small-scale 
industries are to develop rapidly on a pri¬ 
vate enifiprise base several conditions are 
necessary. In the first place, both agii 
culture and heavy industry should show 
dynamic growth potential. In the second 
place the economy should be so organised as 
to offer the private entrepreneur jiropei 
scope for operation. I’axation should be low 
and excise duties should be as mcxlerate as 
feasible. If such conditions are to b9 created 
for the small-scale sector it is difficult to 
imagine how the economy is being run it it 
is not being run on liberal principles. 

What ^Irs Gandhi’s actual appro.ich 
amounts to is that she expects that volun¬ 
tarily collectivised agriculture and state- 
dominated heavy industries would provide 
the main growth mechanism of the economy. 
With the economy growing in more or less 
communist fashion, it would be feasible to 
leave the light industries to small-scale 
private units. This is theoretically all right 
once the transition to socialism has been 
completed. But as long as a sizeable private 
sector remains in organised industry, com¬ 
merce and trade and when the only dyna¬ 
mism in the agricultural sector is coming 
from private large and large-medium farm¬ 
ing, it is impossible to expect that one can 
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have an anti-business line for the agricultu¬ 
ral. trade and organised industrial sectors 
and yet be favourable to private enterprise 
in the small-scale sector. Unless private 
enterprise in organised industry, trade and 
agriculture is allowed to develop unmolest¬ 
ed, it is not possible to visualise private 
enterprise developing in light industries 
alone. Thus, in order to be consistent, we 
must recognise that the light-industries 
approach leads right back into the liberal 
alternative. 

The labour-army approach and the con¬ 
cept of turning labour into capital belongs, 
on the other hand, to totalitarian econo¬ 
mics. The forced mobilisation of the agri¬ 
cultural surplus, the forcing of under¬ 
employed lal^ur into the labour armies, the 
maintenance of discipline in the inevitably 
poor labouring conditions and low wages at 
which such labourers must operate, etc.— 
all call tor a strongly monopolist system of 
coercion and cannot be fitted at all into the 
picture ol a peaceful transition to socialism. 

'I’hus we find that the ideology preached 
by Mrs Gandhi is applicable only when she 
has completed her projected tiansition to a 
leformed Soviet-type system. For the period 
of tr.insition, her ideology is thoroughly 
useless. The Indian economy must, there¬ 
fore, continue to lie in a state of chaos till 
the two decades or so it will take Mrs 
Gandhi at present rate to transit to the 
systematic ideal involved in her programme. 
This seems a highly unsatisfactory state of 
affairs. 

The same unsatisfactory state of affairs is 
evident in other parts of her ideology. Let 
us take up the question of inflation control. 
The liberal ideology is the relatively simple 
one of fiscal responsibility, monetary con¬ 
trol and greater stress on the development 
of wage goods industries so that the pressure 
on the standard of living may be reduced. 
The hyperleft alternative is also clear. 
Nationalise all trade and rigidly allocate all 
stocks by centralised rationing. Thereupon 
it will be possible to hold inflation up by 
an act of political coercion. What Mrs 
Gandhi visualisoi is a system in which part 
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of the burden is taken by the fiscal system 
and by monetary control and the remain¬ 
ing inflationary pressure is dealt with by 
price controls. At the same time, however, 
she expects to pursue a policy of heavy 
investment on long-fruition capital goods 
projects, to raise wages pari passu with 
every price increase end to incur a series of 
budgetary deficits. The second set of poli¬ 
cies would require logically the hyperleftist 
method of total price controls. The coercive 
power that this would reejuire cannot, how¬ 
ever, be in Mrs Gandhi’s hands till she has 
completed the transition to a socialist sys¬ 
tem. Till that transition is complete, then, 
no significant control of the inflationary 
process would be achieved by Mrs Gandhi's 
methods. 

'J’ake the issue of land reform. The libe¬ 
rals would like to have a stiict control of 
absentee landlordism coupled with the free 
right of the cultivator to buy, sell or other¬ 
wise dispose of his land unfettered by any 
kind of ceiling constraints. The hyperleftist 
variant would involve the liquidation of the 
upjjer peasantry, the redistribution of their 
lands between the poor peasants and, 
finally, the forced collectivisation of all 
lands. It is, a priori, obvious that the liberal 
method is the best suited to (ontinue India’s 
green revolution. It is also obvious that 
altliough the green revolution would be 
stopped decisively by the hy|>erleft policy. 
It would nevertheless extract from the 
peasants the output surplus needed. In this 
context the Indira Gandhi idea of a lower 
ceiling, more rigid enforcement of ceiling 
laws, the development of co-operative joint 
farming, etc.—appears to be quite nonsensi¬ 
cal. If such measures are undertaken they 
would (a) stop the green revolution, and 
(b) make it impossible to extract surplus 
from the peasants in the hyperleft way 
either. Again, it is quite clear that what 
Mrs Gandhi is aiming at is the Yugoslav- 
cum-reformed Soviet system where private 
peasants are organised through state- 
dominated service co-operatives to produce 
for the use of the industrial sector the 
goods that are needed. Although the system 
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is monopolistic it uses the market incentive 
methods and as a result works fairly well. 
If Mrs Crandhi could quickly get such a 
method in operation, the results may not 
prove too unsatisiactory. But the point is 
exa< ily that she has no chance of doing this 
quickly. 'I’o get the land ceilings imple¬ 
mented, to get the service co operatives in a 
wot king condition, to get full control of the 
channels oi trade and distribution of agri- 
ciiltur.'d commodities—all this is going to 
take Mrs Gandhi (given the tla.ss nature of 
the party she heads and given the political 
alliances which she has to undertake) a 
very long time indeed. In the meantime, her 
fidclling with the agricultural sector woidd 
only block a promising growth inechani.sm 
about to emerge in oiii country. 

This thematic pattern runs throughout 
the range of immediate i.ssues. 'I he liberal 
group oilers a sensible method ol making 
the best of the present situation and their 
policies give the best objective chance of 
improving significantly the performance of 
the economy in the shoit run. The hyper- 
leftist group on the contraiy provides the 
alternative of a quick solution of the out¬ 
standing economic problems piovidcd they 
aie given monopolist control of state power, 
Mrs Gandhi’s ideology is to do a balancing 
act between the two groups, all the while 
pushing the economic system towards flic 
pattern of the refonned Soviet economic 
system. She is probably aware that this 
jiolicy makes for nonsensical economic 
policy in the short run and as a result her 
policies would not be eflecnve in solving 
any of the burning economic problems of 
the country till .she has achieved the plan¬ 
ned instilulional transitions. 

These are really the three answers between 
which the Indian public must choose. The 
ruling ]>arty's answer is that they are in the 
process of carrying out a series of institu¬ 
tional reforms in order to establish a socia¬ 
list economy (i.e, the reformed Soviet sys¬ 
tem) and that this process will take lime. 
Till the transition is over nothing much can 
be promised and it is likely also that the 


actual transition will be slower than ex¬ 
pected. I'he people must nevertheless trust 
in Mrs Gandhi since she is the only alter¬ 
native to hyperlefiist horrors. The hyper- 
leftist answer is that the ruling party’s 
ideology is merely iin attempt to divert mass 
attention from the i.ict that inequalities and 
exploitation remain life and will continue 
because of the namby-pamby socialism in 
which the ruling parly indulges. The thing 
to do is to hand over power to the people 
and establish a leftist dictatorship. The 
liberal answers to these two viewpoints are 
(a) a rejection of the ruling party’s ideo¬ 
logy on the ground that it would not work, 
anti (b) a rejection ol hyperlcltism on the 
giouiid that it tlocs not really solve too 
many economic pioblems and on lop ol 
this creates a nightmare society which the 
liberal finds unacceptable. 

On the contr.iry the liberal wishes to 
make ihe best of the prc.sent situation and 
to ollci to the people some immediate econo¬ 
mic benefits. Interestingly enough, although 
the libct.d does not jmnnisc a very tpiick ot 
very radical redistribution of pioperty or 
int.ome, he piomi.scs (and usually is in a 
position to ensure) a very cjuick rise in the 
absolute stand.ird of living of the labouring 
classes. This he leels is a greater i^lue than 
the absliact cpiesi for a meaningless equa¬ 
lity at a disastrously low economic level 

The choice between the hyperleltist and 
the libc'ral alternatives is, in the last analysis, 
a choice of too styles of social thinking. 'The 
dictaloiially inclined person will always be 
enamoured of the hyperleftist variant and 
the democratically inclined pereon will 
always be pro-liberal. But as far as econo¬ 
mic logic is concerned both systems do 
work. This is not true of what Mrs Gandhi 
is proposing. Her ideology will not work 
purely because of the economic confusion 
involved in it. It will also fail to work be¬ 
cause her political stance (pro-CPI) is in¬ 
compatible in the last analysis with the class 
interests represented by the party she leads. 

Logically, therefore, there only remains 
a choice between hyperleftism and libera¬ 
lism. The so-called middle-of-the-road 
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variant is no longer a tenable ideology. 
With this conclusion, of course, both the 
hyperleftist and the liberal agree in princi¬ 
ple. The main issue of the 1972 elections 
will be whether the attack on tlie centre-left 
ideology of Mrs Indira Gandhi from both 
the lelt and the right would succeed in con- 
\incing the people that this variant would 
not work. They might then face clearly 
that choice between the liberal and the 
hyperlelt ideologies which is the only valid 
choice in these things. If this polarisation 


does not come in the 1972 elections, it is 
doubftul whether it would ever come in a 
denuKratic manner. Another dc»e of Mrs 
Gandhi will bring the economic system so 
close to chaos that the fundamental issues 
will have to be finally answered by civil war 
and violence '1 lie 1972 elections are there¬ 
fore critical; they are at once the best and 
probably the last cliance of taking a demo- 
ciatic decision about the future of our eco¬ 
nomic system. 
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PARTY POLITICS IN THE ’SEVENTIES 
A Crisis in Identity 


OliTWEEN the beginning of this aiiicle 
and its completion, its factual basis and 
infeieiues from it on shoit-tenu trends have 
had to be revised several times. Jf quick 
obsolescence of }x>litira] piinditry were all 
there was to it, the moial would not be 
worth drawing But there is involved in the 
shifting factual base and the confusing and 
contrary trends in the thinking of politi¬ 
cians a serious crisis in identity. A year after 
the event, the two Congresses—Congress(O) 
rather more obviously than Congress(N)— 
have not recovered from the trauma of the 
split and are still racked by contrary desires. 
One impulse drives them towards taking the 
split to its logical conclusion of a polarity of 
political foices and altitudes, preferably 
around the Centre. The other makes them 
yearn nostalgically for the earlier amor¬ 
phous—and in its time, viable—centrality 
based on a consensus that mediated bet¬ 
ween extremes of interests and attitudes 
within the party and the polity. 

That there is a genuine dilemma here can 
be denied only by the superficial. So sophi¬ 
sticated and subtle an analyst of Indian 
political trends as Mr Rajni Koihari has 
been able to opt for polarisation only after 
an agonised realisation that there is no pos¬ 
sibility of recapturing the ‘reconstructed 
consensus’ he thought desirable and even 
feasible as recently as October 1969, admit¬ 
tedly when the split had not become 
irrevocable. 

At the end of a perceptive article that 
examined in detail the nature of this self¬ 
balancing and self-corrective consensus of 
the “Congress under Nehru” and its increas¬ 
ing inadequacy after 1962, he said; 


It is not thiougli polarisation that the 
new alignments can produce lasting 
results but rather through the recon¬ 
struction and in.stitutionalisation of the 
lost consensus. Polansation, conceived in 
either ideological or power teiras (left 
V right) may sound catchy to those who 
seek neat ‘clarifications’ but from the 
perspective of natiou-building it can only 
lead to a piocess of political erosion. 
While die increasing issue-orientation of 
Indian politics is something to be 
welcomed, especially foi the political 
solutions of economic and technical 
issues It will bring, any attempt to con¬ 
ceive of these tasks in terms ol driving a 
wedge in the political stiuctuie can only 
prove to be a regiessive step.'^ 

But by January 1970 when the split had 
been formalised with each side ‘expelling’ 
the other from the patty and holding rival 
“A ICC meetings”, he had come to the con¬ 
clusion tliat the recapture of the lost con¬ 
sensus was an impossible enterprise. His 
conclusion, backed by an intensive analysis 
of certain voting trends in the fourth gene¬ 
ral election, was that: 

The first phase of Indian politics insti¬ 
tutionalised under the system of com¬ 
petitive dominance under the Congress 

came to an end in 1967.The next 

phase of political development will now 
be on the basis of a realignment of the 

1 ‘Political Consensus in India: Decline and Re¬ 
construction' in Economic and Political Weekly, 
October 1969. p. 1,644. 
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structure of the dominant party ratiier 
titan its continuous erosion which would 
have splintered in so many directions, 
led to no significant alternative and 
strengthened the forces of anomie and 
extremism. The Congress had occupied 
such a large part of the ‘centre’ of the 
system that a viable democratic alterna¬ 
tive fould not have emerged without 
.such a realignment within the Congress 
jjai ty itself.... thirdly, for the first time 
in Indian political history two large 
parties of the centre have emerged, one 
slightly to the left of the centre and one 
slightly to the right of the centre. These 
are exactly the conditions for institu¬ 
tionalising a democratic jwlity.^ 

This change in the emphasis of Kothari's 
prescriptions is indicative of the agonising 
dilemmas of those seeking a satisfactory 
iiaine foi out politics in these troubled 
times. 

Two tiends in the thinking oi Cou- 
gicss(O) that came to a head recently illus- 
iiatcs these dilemmas clearly. The first and 
the more dominant thrust has been to¬ 
wards a ‘lighl-of-centre’ identity for itself. 
(The expressions ‘tight’ and ‘left’ are 
throughout this aricle to be understood in 
the equivocal and imprecise sense in which 
they have become legitimised in the 
vocabulary of Indian politics.) This attempt 
at acquiring a new identity has been pro¬ 
ceeding apace despite misgivings and even 
active opposition by influential sections in 
the party. Thus the idea of grand alliance 
of all democratic and nationalistic forces 
enunciated in a resolution adopted by the 
AICC(O) in June 1970 has been taken a 
step forward by the Lucknow session of the 
AICC in December 1970, at which the 
President was authorised to ‘take steps to 
achieve maximum understanding for 
united action by all democratic parties and 
evolve a mechanism for the purpose.’ He 

2 'Towards a Political Perspective for the Seventies’ 
in Economic and fjoUtical Weekly, Annual Number 
1970, p. 115. 


has also been authorised to work otit the 
electoral implications of this understand¬ 
ing. Though the form of words used in the 
re.solution and ceitain tacit understandings 
over local exceptions are clearly tactical 
concessions to the opposite point of view 
(presently to be discussed), there is no doubt 
that Coiigress(O) is now definitely set on 
the road towards a ‘right’ identity. 

Opposed to this dominant trend of 
opinion in the party are two others. One 
of these finds lepugnant the very idea of 
an alliance with the Jana Sangh and the 
Swatantra implied in the search for a 
‘right’ identity. The other (which is really 
another facet of the first) has received a 
delayed impetus lately and is towards a 
'reunified' Congress. A variety ol personal, 
factional and regional motivations is no 
doubt at work in both trends. But behind 
the reluctance to asscKiatc with the other 
parties even when the electoral arithmetic 
clearly dictates it and behind the inchoate 
desire for reunion is a profound political 
iristiiiLt for the continuance of the Congress 
identity. At a personal level, this instinct 
provides a most interesting study in the 
jisytholog)' of loyalty. In a wider context. 
Its political raison d’ctie cannot be dismiss¬ 
ed olf-iiand, even if one comes to the con¬ 
clusion, as I do, that on a realistic assess¬ 
ment of trends and even on noimative 
giouiids, polarisation is the better and in¬ 
deed the inevitable choice. 

'rhe Congressman is indeed a strange 
animal and the Congtess, as it was before 
the split, a prodigy. The old analogy of the 
Congress being an amoeba is apt enough: 
cut and chop it how you will and into as 
many pieces as you wish, you would still 
have in each piece an inter-penetrating 
matrix of left-right political belief. And as 
for the Congressman, derided and lam¬ 
pooned as the 'Gandhi cap’ has been as a 
badge of hypocrisy and self-seeking, and 
pilloried as the ‘average Congressman’ has 
been as an opportunist with an eye on the 
main chance, there was something genuine 
and deeply felt about his loyalty to the 
Congress. 
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'Fiike, for example, tlie assent given to 
‘socialist coinmilinents’ of various kinds at 
Avacli, Nagpur, Bhubaneswar, Durgapur 
and so on by men like Morarji Desai, S. K. 
I’alil, Alulyu Ghosh and otheis recognis- 
ably of then way of thinking. How does 
one explain it? It is tiue that they entered 
their caveats, but a coimnitment of this 
kind generated its own dynamics, as those 
who ioiced it down no doubt sluewdly cal¬ 
culated. f'oi these (ommitments did lead 
to ‘radical’ legislation and jiolicy-maknig 
of vat ions kinds which the 'lightists' in the 
party at quiesced in. It ni.iy again be uiged 
that these radical measures were sabotaged 
ill jiraclice. But enough sinvived of these 
measures and comiiiitmenls that these 
people should, by definition, have louiicl 
irk.sonie. Indeed, many have found it so and 
left the Congiess. Wiiat is the exjilanation 
foi this tenacious clinging to the Congre.ss’ 

'I’he usual and banal one is that winch 
underlines tiie hypociisy of it all. But 
surely the mote interesting point, be.iring 
on a piiinordial loyalty to the Gongiess, is 
the acceptance of distasteful policy com¬ 
mitments and even wotknig them, howevei 
leluctantly. Loyalty to the Congiess has 
timmpiied over petsonal beliefs and pie- 
judices and, as .some would have it, o\er 
loyalty to one’s ‘pations’ among the landed 
gentry and industry. 

I'heic IS an obverse to this ‘lightist’ 
loyalty to the Congress in the ‘love-hate re¬ 
lationship’ between many leftist Congress¬ 
men and the party. This is best exemplified 
by Nehru himself who could never bring 
himself to leave the Ciongress dcsspite the 
socialist credo he was piofessing being only 
half realised in practice. What picvented 
him from following the example of Sublias 
Chandra Bose and many other PSP stalwai ts 
in search of gieater congruence between 
ideology and practice? There is continuity 
and consistency in Neliru’s ambivalence 
dating back to the days of the Congress 
Socialist Party in the ’thirties whose forma¬ 
tion he encouraged but which he never 
joined. If it is argued that in those days 
there were more urgent tasks before the 
Camgress than ensuring socialist purism, it 


would still leave unexplained his conduct 
after independence, particulaily after the 
death of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel when 
nothing in the Congiess could have pre¬ 
vented him from sliaping the polity in 
(loser conformity with hi.sheait’s a desire. 
Even after 1950, his attitude to the various 
‘giiigei groups’ attempting to keep the Con¬ 
gress on the straight and nairow path of 
.socialism was ambiguous and, sometimes, 
even one of amused tolerance. When in 
1958, he gave expression to one of his 
periodic avowals of weariness with it all and 
wanted to tetire temporaiily fiom the 
scene and was dissuaded from the idea by 
(Joiigiessmcn of all shades, he declared that 
■(lie Congress was still ilic best organisa¬ 
tion in the country’. And when the ginger 
gioup of the times interpreted Ncfuu’s 
desne to leave the scene as an expression 
of disgust with ‘the foices of reaction and 
disunity in the paity’ and sugge.sted the 
a])poiMiuent of a committee to go into 
({ueslions of ideology and commitment to 
socialism, he told them, ‘You can liave youi 
comimtiec by tuinnig youisclves into one. 
Or bcitei Mill, you tan have five com¬ 
mittees, one loi each ol you.”* .All this 
steinmed liom the same complex ol think¬ 
ing and feeling made up in pait by an 
instinct fur suivival ancl in pa^t by an 
aboriginal loyally to one's group that made 
the ughtists in the jiarty cling to the Con¬ 
giess through thick and thin. 

In accommodating within itself a plura¬ 
lity of contiaiy impulses, the Congress was 
rellecting faithfully the Indian social and 
political reality and style of functioning. 
These impulses were of various kinds and 
acted at different levels. At the level of the 
power game, the Congress had its own 
dialectic of clissidence which sometimes got 
assimilated in the struggle for supremacy 
between the ‘haves'—i,c., those who held 
ministerial office and the patronage that 
goes with it—and the ‘liave-nots’—i.e., 
party stalwai ts like the President of the 
Praclesh Congress Committee. Ancl since 

3 Quoted by N. Raghuiiathan in hia Planners ’ 
Paradise , p. 196, 
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these roles were reversible, there was a 
version of a ‘two-party system’ within the 
Congress itself with the dissidents captui ing 
|X>wer in the manner of the Opposition in 
a conventional democracy. At the organi¬ 
sational level, the Congress accommodated 
the rontraiies ol a mass base, on the one 
hand, and links with the privileged and the 
moneyed classes, on the other. At the idco- 
logir.d level, it had its ‘progressives’ and 
us ‘reactionaries’ perpetually shadow-box¬ 
ing. Political hot air was mixed with prag¬ 
matism of a .sort in practice, denunciation 
ol the bureaucracy as an impediment to 
ladicalism went hand in hand with excessive 
ilepcndence on it. 

'I'here w.is much that was shabby and 
untidy in such accommodation of mutually 
contiary elements and the dialectics ol 
these contiaiKvs did not always lead to a 
synthesis at higher levels ol effic.acv. May¬ 
be they weie not m a dialetical relationship 
at all and meiely co-existed higglcxly- 
pigglc'dy But It worked, jierhajis at <\ low 
level ol elficiency, and piovided a demon- 
strablv viable transition lioin colonialism 
to a sell-governing demociacy and from an 
ai rested socio-economic structure to a 
selcc t ively and i clevantly modern one. And 
most impoitantly, this avoidance ol 
extremes was self-conscious and an act of 
choice and nut ]usi muddling through. A 
comparison of the Indian record of the last 
twenty years with that of many others 
that newly woke to freedom about tfie same 
time would show that for all its lack of 
formal elegance this centrist philosophy 
worked. Democracy suivives still in India 
while it has fallen by the wayside in many 
other parts of Asia and Africa partly be¬ 
cause the foices that were responsible for 
freedom elsewhere attempted to resolve the 
contradictiQns within themselves or sought 
ideological clarity too soon. It is for this 
reason tliat Ganclhiji’s advice—which it is 
fashionable these days to praise—imme¬ 
diately after independence that the Con¬ 
gress should have dissolved itself and let 
the political forces and attitudes in the 
country crystallise along conventional lines 
was misconceive and rightly rejected. 


Insofar as those who oppose polarisation 
and ask lor a reunited Congress have no 
personal axe to grind, their case is based 
on the assumption that nothing that has 
happened since 1967 or even 1969 has 
rendered irrelevant an inclusive party of 
the centre to cope with the pluralities of 
nitctcsts and impulses in the country. Many 
of these, like highly jiiiculate regional and 
sub-rcgional aspirations, sectional economic 
interests at i ross-pui poses and majority and 
minuiiiy coniinunalism feeding on each 
other, oftcr seiious and present threat to 
our polity. A centrist party that seeks to 
contain them even as it seeks to accom¬ 
modate them may pie.sciit an appeal ance 
of elephantine clumsiness. But it would be 
Iree from the kind of temptations that 
would beset a polarised polity at the 
moment. The intensification of the struggle 
between the polarised foices might lead, 
esjiecially in the interim period when one’s 
true identity is yet to be firmly established, 
to oppuriunisric alignments that may not 
be in tlie best long-term interests of the 
country. Foi example, rival communalisms 
may be befriended by the contenders to 
spite each other and as part ol electoral 
calculations, .ind this may lend respect¬ 
ability to forces that were shame-faced and 
on the defensive in the past. It may lead 
to appeasement of sub-national impulses as 
indeed it has done in Mis Gandhi’s pro¬ 
pitiation of the DMK in a variety of ways 
and in the headlong rush into the creation 
of States and siib-Siates which have only 
led to further divisive demands based on 
the same kind of logic that found favour 
in the first instance In the context of fore¬ 
ign policy, the logic of polarisation may 
lead to voluntary or involuntary acquisi¬ 
tion of embarrassing identities. 

Similar considerations will apply to 
economic policies. It is significant that 
business opinion in the country has lately 
expressed itself as in favour of recapturing 
the consensual politics of a united Congre.ss. 

It was not only that Mr S. K. Patil made 
some ambiguous moves (quickly abandoned) 
in that dhection but that he specifically 
mentioned that the inspiration for them 
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came from busiiiessnien. Mr Babubhai 
Chinai, whose associaiion with both Mr 
Patil unci business is well-known, has 
iciteratecl the idea. Even more inieiesting- 
ly, the noted industrialist Mr Bharat Rain 
ha.« entered a stiong plea lor it, painting 
in almost alaimist colours the consecjuences 
to the economy ot the lailuie to lecapture 
the eailier centrality. It would be a naive 
kind ot cynicism that sees in these anxieties 
only a sell-iegarchng nostalgia lor a milieu 
tliat lias seived businessmen well. 

Despite all this, it is a lorloin entei prise 
to seek to leveise the logic ol events since 
August 11)01). loi the coiichiions lor the 
viable opeiatioii ol a consensual politics 
have colLipsed. In the first place, its veiy 
success liad tended paradoxically to inteii- 
.sily tlie coiitiache tioiis it reconciled, expose 
Its Jiypociisies and shaipen the geiieial 
public's perception ol its inaclcc|uacics. 
Secoiull). the system was predicated on the 
exclusive doiiuiiaiice of tlie Congiess party 
and tacitly ext hided the opposition paitics 
as nieie peiipheial nuisance, a desciiption 
that would iiardly (it the disposition of 
political power aliei 1967. 

rhirdly, the containing ot the contrary 
impulses within the Congiess was crucially 
dependent on an unchallenged central 
authority which was patriarchically aliove 
lesset tensions in the party generated both 
by ideological disputes and by local 
facliuusne.ss. This central authority was 
really exercised by Nehru by virtue ol his 
undoubted chaiisma, the weight of the 
Central Cioveinment in a federal system 
that was basically ccntiipetal in its power 
disposition (a disposition further accen¬ 
tuated by central planning), and the absence 
of any countervailing personality at the 
State level or even at the Centre, especially 
aftci the stalwarts of the national move¬ 
ment had cither died or left the party. And 
when Nehiu’s own authority declined after 
1962 for a veriety of reasons, the disciplin¬ 
ing ot the contrary forces became increas¬ 
ingly ineftective. 

After his death, even the attenuated 
formal authority of the Central leadership 


was nut opeiative lor the simple reason that 
the Central leadership was itself the creation 
of the State-level leadership. For the first 
time, the formal disposition ol power both 
wiihiii the party and in federal relations 
was at odds with the leaLity of power dis¬ 
tribution. So when the old quaiiel between 
the ‘government’ and the ‘party’ arose after 
1966—it had never arisen seiiously at the 
Centre before and when it had in lesser 
lorms. It had been squelched by Nehru in 
ways that left his position in the Govern¬ 
ment and the party intact—the conflict went 
on sh.iipening instead of gelling quickly 
resolved as in Neliru’s tune. And when in 
19(>9, It (anie to a head and each side sought 
to assert its aulhoiity over the other, the 
parly split. 

riie Congress befoie the split has some¬ 
times been sought to be explained in terms 
ol the Hindu joint family syndrome. Who¬ 
ever thought of this metaphoi in the first 
insiai (I* budded better than he knew, foi 
It explains not ineiely how the Congress 
iunclioned at its best but also how it broke 
up. The histoiy of the Congress ol the last 
few years is the history ol a joint family 
that has come down in the world and of 
the slow erosion of the authoiity of the 
Karia and the final partition of the sc^uab- 
bling coparceners, the analogy'extending 
to the uncditying litigation over the elec- 
)ion symbols and even the properly of the 
undivided Congress. Only the final touch 
ol indignity of partition by ‘metes and 
bounds’ has not taken place. 

And yet, time and again in Flindu joint 
families—whose chronic litigiousness had 
kept nuiny a lawyer in clover—a partition 
which was dreaded and sought to l>e avoided 
has in retrospect been seen to be the only 
sensible decision. This may yet be true of 
the Congress. 

Apart from its becoming increasingly un¬ 
able to cope with the developing tensions 
within the party, the consensual system 
broke down in the wider national context 
also. The lack of correspondence between 
professions and practice was becoming in¬ 
creasingly untenable and the Congress was 
being crushed under he weight of its 
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hypocrisies. The Whitmanish inclusiveness, 
‘Do I contradict myself? Very well then, I 
contiadict myself, (1 am large, I contain 
multitudes}', was becoming increasingly un- 
supporlable. But even this would have 
passed muster if pioblems had not multi¬ 
plied and the contradiction involved in 
saying one thing and doing anothei did 
not in practice mean avoidance ol problems 
and failure to tackle them either in terms 
of the professed radicalism or in teims ol 
the pragmatism advcKated by the icahsts. 
Practical solutions of less than the apptoved 
ideological purity were not carried out even 
when hilly convinced of their lelevanie to 
the situation lor ieai ol oflending the 
ideologues. On the othet hand, ladical 
solutions, even when they were lelevant and 
urgent, were allowed to be quietly sabotag¬ 
ed by ilie ailected interests. Thus we had 
the worst of both the worlds. 

Ihc case lor [Ailaiisation is tlieieFoie the 
negative one of the bre.ikdown of tlic sell- 
coircctive tomensus ol the dominant Con- 
gtess paity both .is an idea and as a l.ict. 
Similarly the case against restiuctiiimg it 
and then reactivising it is that it simply 
cannot be done in the present mood of 
those who have to undeitakc the task. 
Even if tlie attempt were to be made, it 
would require an amount ol energy and 
time merely lot the balancing manouevres 
that would leave little of both foi coping 
with the alarmingly mounting pressures on 
the system from economic discontent, politi¬ 
cal violence (both of the communist and 
communalist kinds) and a general break¬ 
down in values. Thus the case for polarised 
politics is basically established by a process 
of elimination of other available altei na¬ 
tives and by its future potentialities rather 
than by immediate hopes of greater clarity 
and purposiveness in our politics. 

These reservations about the immediate 
future of polarised politics arise from the 
stupendous problems—mainly economic- 
before the nation in the coming years and 
the feeling that the postures affected by 
almost every political party in the country 
do not encourage such purposiveness. Many 
of these problienis are the result of the 


lelative sophistication acquired by the 
economy in the last twenty years, others the 
lesult df continuing uncicrdevelopincnt, 
yet others (like our educational system) 
the result of chronic neglect of essential 
tasks, and yet others the result of our 
betwixt-and-between situation (like those 
1 elating to the choice between import sub¬ 
stitution and exjjort promotion). But basi¬ 
cally, the crux of the Indian problem is 
that an economic programme designed to 
give our glowing population the minimum 
amenities of a civilised life calls for an eco¬ 
nomic, .social and political discipline that 
no political jiaity in the country seems to 
Juive the coinage to sec'k to impose upon 
the people. It is leally pathetic to see how 
])aities which for electoral and other 
rca.sons seek a rightist identity for them¬ 
selves are trying to outbid Mrs Gandhi in 
])Opulist slogan-inongering and appease¬ 
ment To take an example, the Jana Sangh 
which ]>iomiscs all the goodies and the 
bomb, and .issiiines a savings lalc far higher 
than what many otheis date hope for mak¬ 
ing all tins possible, thinks nothing of en- 
coniaging white-collar discontent and 
intiansigence over wages and incomes. 
Theic may be peilectly valid tactical 
rea.son.s lor sucii attempts at mobilising 
siipjiort but m a situation which calls foi 
self-denial and discipline the cication of a 
popnlai ps)tholugy that considers both 
expendable can hardly he considered res¬ 
ponsible. 

Part at le.ist of the ‘me-looism’ that every 
paity indulges in ovci radical sloganeering 
may well be the result of misreading the 
public’s tenqier. This is a subject on which 
it is difficult to dogmatise, since over the 
years assumptions about the Indian public 
being basically ‘left-of-centie’ in its politi¬ 
cal preferences may have been of the self- 
lulfilling and self-justifying kind. If you 
keep on a.skmg for the support of the [xioi 
by telling them that they have nothing to 
lose but their poverty and that you will 
(ungrammatically) 'quit poverty' by soaking 
the rich, it would require superhuman dis¬ 
cernment to see through the falsity of the 
reasoning, especially since the fact of 
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povciiy is in no doubt and there is an ele¬ 
ment of truth in the theory of an exploita- 
tionul nexus between the rich man's wealtli 
and tlie poor man’s jHJveriy. I'his has been 
the iiatuie of much of the politicisation oi 
tlic masses. 

And yet, the poor perfoiinance m elec¬ 
tions of tlic (ommunisis lor tlic country as 
a whole would need an explantion that 
goo's beyond (.isie-bounti votes and the 
‘patron-seivitoi’ ielation.ship between the 
iiiral rich and the lural poor that creates 
the 'vote-bank situation'. There aie some 
interesting tables in Rajni Kotlun’s article 
quoted earlier tliat have a bearing on the 
f|iieslion.* Though Jus primaiy rontcin m 
this pjtticulai incjuny was the degicc ol 
‘issue salience’ of the voiei -that is to say, 
the extent to which voting behaviour is 
conditioned by attitude to specific issues 
rathei than by traditional loyalties— 
the peicentages he quotes arc inteicsting. 
For ex.iiiiple, on the issue whether the 
Coveinment should exeicise gieaier or 
lesser control ovei economic lilc, the 
sample was divided thus: 38 per cent 
wanted less coiiiiols than what obtains now 
(of which 0 per cent wanted no contiols at 
all); 28 per cent opted tor greater control 
than what obtains now; and 11 per cent 
were happy with the present state of affairs. 
Thai IS to say, of those who have views 
at all on the subject, -17 Ti per cent wanted 
less contiols and 35 per cent more than is 
the case now. Further analysis showed that 
the relative prefetences are of the same 
order among those who vote Congress 
regularly, and even more interestingly, 
among new voters. (New voters in this classi¬ 
fication are hugely young voters, 73 per 
cent of them less than thiity years of age 
and 50 per cent newly eligible to vote in 
1967.) 37.7 per cent of the new voters pro¬ 
fessing Congress sympatlijfes wanted less 
contiols against 27.8 per cent who wanted 
more. Of the non-Congress new voters 43.3 
per cent wanted less contiols and only 27.9 
per cent wanted more controls. Though 
these figures can be taken as implying that 

* Op-cit pp. 107 SI: 108. 


the Indian electorate is 'almost polarised 
on issue positions’, and the percentage 
wanting more controls is not inconsider¬ 
able, it seems unquestionable that people 
who want less controls are by far the 
largest single group m» the electorate, 
insofar as socialist orthodoxy and radical 
piogressivism arc identified with a belief 
in greater controls over the economy, it 
would appear clcctoial suppoit for botii 
these biands of leftism is less than foi what 
conventionally is regalded as ‘rightist’ eco¬ 
nomic ideals. 

Likewise persons who laiicieil themselves 
‘inoderiust’ in then a^iproach to problems 
weie less in number than those who 
(hought of themselves as ‘middlc-of-the 
loaders' in the controversy between 
modernism and traditionalism. Interest¬ 
ingly, this was tiiie not only of the sample 
as a whole but also of the new and piedo- 
inmanHy young voters voting Congpress. 
(Ol li'e new and young voters professing 
noii-Congi ess s)mpalhics, however, more 
pel son i-ad an ‘image’ of themselves as 
modern ihan .is 'middle-of-the loaders’^. It 
IS true that the description ol oneself as 
‘modern’ says very little about one: a 
Swaiantra sympathiser niiiy cl.iini himself 
to be modern for the same reason that a 
‘socialist’ would consider hirft as old 
fashioned and vice versa. In ihe same way, 
a farmer adopting modern methods of 
agriculture would probably have an image 
oi himself as an innovating progressive 
whereas many such would be the target of 
socialist wrath for their reactionary and 
“un-modern" views on property relations. 
But while all these ambiguities plague the 
description of a ‘modernist’, no such diffi¬ 
culties arise over those who call themselves 
as 'middle-of-the-roadeis'. And it is these peo¬ 
ple who form the largest percentage of the 
electorate. Thus the assumption that a 
‘left-of-centre’ identity is dictated by 
electoral arithmetic is not all that self- 
evident and unquestionable. 

As Dr Johnson said of the imminence of 
death by hanging, tlie imminence of elec¬ 
tions-widely bruited in Delhi at the 
moment of writing—'concentrates thinking 
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wonderfully.' This led to the realisation 
that no party is in a position to 
win absolute majority for itsell by 
going it alone. The search for coalition 
partners is therefore on. 'I’he situation 
is not dissimilar to the one that obtain¬ 
ed on the eve of the fourth general 
election when in many parts of the country 
non-Congress parties operated on the logic 
of not splitting the non-Cxmgrcss votes. 
The only ilillcience between then and now 
is that no paity is in a position to spurn 
electoral adjiistinents now whereas the Con- 
giess was able to win a majority in Pailia- 
ment and in some of the State legislatures 
fighting on its own in 1967. Psephologists 
had argued even before the split in the 
(Congress that at the next general election, 
the (Congress would not be able to muster 
a majoiiiy m Pailiainent on its own. Alter 
the split, neither ol the two Congresses 
woultl, a foitioii, be able to do .so. .So the 
era of electoral adjustments and coalition 
poliths IS very much on us. 

Indei'd, tiial luns, as in the Ketala elec¬ 
tions last Sc]}tembei and in the iniinicipal 
elections in Tamil Nadu, base indicated 
the jirobablc con.stiluents of the ‘Icft-ol- 
centre’ coalition. This ‘alliance’ has not 
tjuitc jelled, with the situation in West 
Bengal being the most important single 
impediment to the further consolidation 
and legitiinisaiion of this grouping at the 
national level. The Congrcss(N) has its 
own analogue of the problems of identity 
and loyalty that h;is racked Congress(O). 
Thcie has been considerable resistance on 
the part of some sections of the party to 
clo.ser links with the communists and the 


Muslim League. The latter in particular 
can be a serious electoral liability in the 
North. Many in the Communist Party of 
India have lately developed some qualms 
about deeper enmeshing with Congiess 
(N), though earlier, the CPI gave the iin- 
piession of being embarrassingly anxious to 
almost lose its identity in Mrs Gandhi's 
pally. Other jiaitics aie similarly riven by 
doubts about their identity and about 
where they belong 

All this could lead to greater confusion 
than to greater claiity, at least in the near 
iutiire. Pur uncertainty about one's true 
identity, attempts to huge electoral adjust¬ 
ments may lead to fiagnientation of each 
ol these patties, p.iiticiilarly when squal> 
hies ovci distribution and sharing inter se 
of I lie seals to be contested lead to a brisk, 
cross iralfic of the disgruntled. 

Despite all this, and even undei the pres- 
suies ol electoral logic, the thrust could be 
towards polaii.s.ition rather than towards 
an unpiimipled ‘anti-Indira’ganging up. 
'riiai such atrangeinents are likely to fail 
dism.illy was jiroved by the Kerala elcxlions 
in which Congicss(()) attempted to come to 
a working understanding W'ith the CPM in 
some areas Those who imagine that the 
logic of 1967 elections is .still valid and that 
the ‘anli-(^ongressism’ that paid off hand¬ 
somely then c.m still do so against ‘the 
Iiiclna (Congiess’ are sadly mistaken. On 
the other hand, alliances that have a broad 
attitucliiial homogeneity are not only likely 
to prove an electoral advantage but also 
helj) ill the emergence of the polarised 
politics that seems best suited to the country 
in the coining yeais. 
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RELIGION AND DEVELOPMENT 
PROCESS IN ASIA 


O UR coiitern with the devclopmeni 
process today hears an essential resem¬ 
blance to the search for the 'elixir of life,’ 
which — 1 am suie — is part of the tiadi- 
tional lolkloie in most of the cultures re¬ 
presented heie. For our seatch deals with 
the Tevitali7ation and rejuvenation of 
nations and societies. TJie .social sciences 
ha\e helped us to identify many of the 
factois and .some of the basic relationships 
that are involved in this process. However, 
the question as to what breathes lib- into 
tJiis process, what .sparks that revitalization 
icmaiiis a .scciet still to be unlocked 

Most of us here arc undoubtedly familiar 
wiili the vaiious iheones of economic 
development in existence. They .start off by 
identifying factois that have a bearing on 
the growth late of the net domestic pro¬ 
duct, on savings and investment rates and 
capital output ratios. However, many of 
the theoretical models which have been 
dc.signed with the use of tfie.se indices or 
concepts, while icseftil in increasing our 
iindei standing of economic development, 
say nothing about how to get development 
going Also, they tend to read into the 
development process a simple r.itionality 
which increasingly proves to be unrealistic 
and lemovcd from life. Essentially, they 
deal with the externals of the development 
process, and its measurable symptoms. The 
cximpulsion towards increasing refinement 
of measurements, and the craving for 
theoretical elegance and symmetry further 
adds to the irrelevance of these models for 
those of us who, while deeply involved in 
the development process itself, are not 


economists. One gets the impression that 
the various development strategies that 
have been suggested were designed from 
hyiiotheses, which consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, only try to explain the failures of 
many less developed societies to get rapid 
development going or to conform in their 
process of change to the bench marks of 
the historical western model. Both the 
strategies of balanced growth on the one 
hand, .mcl on the other of the big push and 
unbalanced gi'owth, or strategies concen¬ 
trating on .so-called “leading sectors’’ to the 
exclusK'.i of others, tend to fall within this 
categor) A niimbei of theories of political 
development have also been dev^eloped, as 
we have come to realize that development 
is not only an economic process and that 
there are crucial cultural, social and politi¬ 
cal elements which have to be consideied. 
But most of these models seem to be based 
on a veiy limited number of variables and 
unilinear explanations operating within a 
single .system. The impact of such variables 
on a system in motion or a system in pro- 
ce.ss of transformation will undoubtedly be 
different from the impact of those variables 
within a static system. The factors for in¬ 
stance that can be identified and measurerd 
in their impact on the growth rate under 
specified assumptions may turn out to have 
only very limited relevance in a rapidly 
changing society. It is significant that there 
are few theories which try to relate econo¬ 
mic development with the process of politi¬ 
cal growth. 

Be that as it may, we still do not know 
how exactly the development process can 
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be set into motion, and even less at what 
point growth can become a self-sustaining 
process. And while there is no doubt that 
our understanding of the development pro¬ 
cess has greatly increased as a result of the 
empirical and theoretical work that has 
been done, those that have a stake in the 
development of their nation are very 
acutely aware of the lack of operational 
guidelines which might help them in their 
efforts to overcome the sluggishness or 
.stagnation of their societies ami tlie fi ustra- 
tion and despair that go with it. However 
intellectually stimulating, there is then a 
lifeless quality about these models and these 
theories. 

In wondering why these products of the 
social sciences so far .seem to show this 
aseptic quality, four points suggest them¬ 
selves in answer. In the first place, they 
seem to remove the problems of develop¬ 
ment away from the reality of power and 
politics and m this way .seem to rediuc the 
decisions that have to be taken to simple 
technocratic and buieaiiciatic ones. But 
each of us knows how intensely political 
the simple choice of the site for a dam or 
a factory in out own community can be 
lor instance, or the choice between a 
w'eapons .system and a road and harbour 
system. Also, social change and develop¬ 
ment is bound to have political implica¬ 
tions which will have a bearing on the 
distribution of power. Likewise, the degree 
of power a government is able to exert 
significantly influences the range of econo¬ 
mic policy options open to her. Therefore, 
until the economics of the development 
process is more directly related to the poli¬ 
tical process much of the operational irre¬ 
levance will remain. 

Secondly, they overlook the importance 
of the cognitive factors in development and 
growth. Man is a future-oriented animal. 
It is his vision of the future, his hopes, 
fears and expectations that determine his 
actions in the present, though his aware¬ 
ness of the past influences him as well. It 
is impossible to understand the dynamics 
of a social sys^m responding to new pro¬ 
blems and clullleiiges — and this is what 
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development is all about—unless one also 
has an understanding of these hopes and 
aspirations as well as of the .self-image and 
sense of identity of the people within that 
system. And until we take into account how 
man in a given society perceives his own 
probleim, his interests and his goals, we 
really have no clue as to how and why he 
will react in a particular way and not in 
another. In our search for understanding 
of the dynamics of development and for 
operational relevance we should therefore 
concern ouiselvc.s with tlie perception of 
values, goals and purposes underlying the 
organization of a society, with motivations 
to social action and with the dynamic im¬ 
plications of national and group self-image 
and identity 

Thirdly, economic development cannot 
be understood in i.solation. It is part of a 
more general process of social transforma¬ 
tion. At no point in that process are we 
simply conceincd with the attainment of 
c'conoinic goals or the ci cal ion of a new eco¬ 
nomic system. We aic dealing wdth major 
changes in a society, with the building of 
a new nation, with painful processes of dis- 
intcgiation and reintegration at various 
levels of society. Nation-building has its 
own requirements, its own priorities as well 
as its own dynamics flowing out of the 
history, the cultures, the size and the geo¬ 
political situation of that nation. Dccoloni- 
/.ition has left a number of Asian nations 
with a heritage of unresolved conflicts, 
resulting from or aggravated by the arbi- 
trarines.s with which colonial boundaries 
had been drawn, the preferential treatment 
accorded certain ethnic or communal 
groups, the existence of iinintcgrated 
minorities. National independence now re¬ 
quires as a condition of national survival, 
the welding of these often quite disparate 
elements into a single polity capable of 
coping with the requirements of the 20th 
century, an endeavour generally called 
nation-building. The goals and priorities, 
the phasing of economic development as 
well as the feasibility of specific economic 
policies inevitably are deeply affected by 
these overall nation-building requirements. 
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The tramforination of old societies into 
new nations, their leintegration in a manner 
which will enable them to cope with the 
realities of modern life inevitably lead to 
some of the ultimate questions undergird¬ 
ing a nation amf a culture: questions re¬ 
garding the meaning of life oh this earth, 
the legitimacy of the pursuit of material 
improvement, the relationship of man to 
his fellowmau and society, and of man’s 
relationship to the divine. This is espe¬ 
cially true in Asia where generally religion 
has detcimined the inner shape of tradi¬ 
tional society, has structured the social 
s)stcm, and most partitufarly where the 
tr<aditional pin poses of the state have had 
little to do with the pursuit of material 
goals l)ut rather M'ith a trancendental order. 
Nation-building and development then 
laise some basic questions of a moral and 
normative character going far beyond the 
capacity ol available moclels to answer. 

Fourthly, theie is the onc-dimensionaljty 
that cliaracteii/es these models. It is a 
\veakne.ss which afflicts much of the social 
science researc li relating to the less develop¬ 
ed (ountiies. I think it is important to 
lealiye that in nation-building and deve¬ 
lopment we are not dealing with unilinear 
processess of gradual and rational adjust¬ 
ment and redirection, but with disconti¬ 
nuities, with strains and stresses, conflict 
and disorder, that put to the test the 
viability of whole social and political 
systems. We have to take into account the 
possibility of the colla[)sc or the deliberate 
destruction of such .systems and the chaos 
and almost inconceivable violence atten¬ 
dant to such historical convulsions. It is im¬ 
portant, too, to be sensitive to the possi¬ 
bility of failure, to the risks and the dangers 
involved in any process of social ttansfor- 
mation. We should also be aware of the 
depth of human emotions, of the hope and 
fervour, the fear and despair which are in¬ 
volved. History, and we do not have to go 
very far either in time or in geography, is 
replete with examples of the terrible 
violence and cruelty of which man is capa¬ 
ble in extreme historical situations. And 
only intellectual arrogance could blind us 


to the role irrational forces play in such 
processess of transformation, and in the 
life of nations. 

Our whole discussion about the develop¬ 
ment process cannot and should not be re- 
moveil from the immense mi^nitude and 
frightening urgency of the problems which 
threaten to overwhelm most Asian deve¬ 
loping sot ieties and which may destroy their 
social and political fabric. The pressure of 
population increa.se on resources, the 
massive and rapidly growing unemploy¬ 
ment problem, the pressures lesulting from 
urbanization and from increasingly inade- 
fjuate educational systems incapable of 
coping with the educational needs of a 
lapidly growing population and unsuited 
to serve developmental purposes, all these 
problems make a rapid late of development 
—iirespective of their politico-economic 
.system—an e.ssential prc<ondition foi the 
viability of many new Asian states. 

It is against this background that I would 
now like to offer a few reflections of my 
own on development as a problem of social 
dynamics. 'J'hcse reflections are necessarily 
shaped by the Indonesian experience, but 
1 hope that they will have some broader 
relevance as well. 

II «> 

Development obviously does not occur in 
a political vacuum. Unless there is a 
government that has a strong commitment 
to economic development, no sustained 
development is possible. Such a commit¬ 
ment does not only imply the willingness 
to avoid war, external or internal, and to 
avoid expenditures that only satisfy the 
craving for grandeur and splendor which 
is .so often rooted in a deep national infe¬ 
riority complex.* It also means the politi- 

* Although there arc cases in which war or the 
threat of war coupled with a massive tiansfer of 
external resources have led to development, this 
essay will limit itself to a discussion of the indi¬ 
genous dynamics of development. The whole range 
of problems relating to foreign aid. its impact on 
the development process, or pertaining to the aid 
relationship and the international framework of aid 
and trade, will likewlK be left out. 
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cal courage to bring about administrative 
reform and the forging of national disci¬ 
pline, necessary requirements for the effec¬ 
tiveness of any set of development policies. 
That courage—as well as a sufficicni |5ower 
base—will also be irecessary to implement 
the iinjiopular measures that may be crucial 
to the sticcess ol the development process. 

But above all, such a commitment means 
the willingness, the courage and the capa¬ 
bility to organize the whole nation for 
development, not only economically but 
also politically. In many cases this involves 
struflural changes in the economic and the 
social and political fields. I'ax lefonn, foi 
ex.imple, may inciease the government’s 
capacity to mobilize domestic lesourccs; 
land icfoim may iiuiea.se productivity and 
may lead to higher levels of production. 
Both are a means to lelcasc new develop¬ 
mental impulses in the society at laige but 
they aie also prolonndly clistmbing and 
politically ha/aulous. Economic giowth 
can up to a point take place without radi¬ 
cally disMiptive changes in the social 
system, but It wcnild be an illusion to think 
tliat the point of self-sustaining develop¬ 
ment could he achieved without any struc- 
tuial economic and political change We 
should also realize that stiuctuial ch.inge 
is not only a condition foi development, 
but w’ill also arise as a re.sult of economic 
development. Both such structural changes 
inevitably bring in their wake shifts in the 
distribution of power. The 'green revolu¬ 
tion', for instance, is bound to affect the 
ratio of the labor force for agricultural 
production in each village. The establish¬ 
ment of farmers’ co-operatives, to use 
another example, which will be an impor¬ 
tant corollary to the mcxlernization of agri¬ 
culture, will lead to changes in the balance 
of power in every village with likely re- 
percus.sions on regional and national 
balances of forces. The inevitable emerg¬ 
ence of more goal-oriented organizations on 
the various levels of our transitional 
societies is bound to lead not only to grow¬ 
ing political awareness but more impor¬ 
tantly to the fortnaiion of new centres of 
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power, affecting the general distribution of 
power. Likewise, rapid racial change 
significamly aggravates the customary 
integenecatibnal conflict. The emergence 
of a new generation in such a situation then 
becomes a dramatic event, assuming the 
quality of a qiiaATum jump. It constitutes 
both a serious challenge and a new oppor¬ 
tunity to the prevailing political and social 
system as well. 

The capacity of a government committed 
lo eionomic development to stay the 
fomsc and to maintain the momentum it 
lias developed will, therefore, also depend 
on the courage and wisdom it has to absorb 
the |>olitiral consequences of development, 
and to accejJt some degree of damage to 
its own power base. Unless a government 
shows the skills to appeal to the new ele¬ 
ments of jxiwer th.’it will emerge in the 
sutte.s.sive phases of development and to 
lecruit them into its power base, frustra- 
iirm and disaffection are bound to develop. 
In the extieme this may lead to the possible 
collapse of the development effort and the 
goseinment which had initiated it. Deve- 
lojiment, then, continually creates new 
constituencies which will require their 
.integration into a continuously broadened 
Ol shifting power base. The political risks 
to the goscrninent are, of course, obvious. 
'Ehe political system which made develop¬ 
ment possible may as a result itself change. 
Eurihermore, economic giowth often leads 
to incieasing or new inequalities and unless 
these inecpi.ilities and the sense of injustice 
that they evoke are compensated in politi¬ 
cally adequate ways i.e., in terms of a more 
equitable distiibution of both burden and 
benefit, or of a different .sense of legiti¬ 
macy—the momentum of development will 
be threatened and serious challenges to the 
government will be inevitable. Develop¬ 
ment, tlierefore, does not immediately lead 
to political stability, but is inevitably ac¬ 
companied by some measure of instability 
which the political system must develop 
the capacity to absorb. 

While we have spoken of the need for 
strong initial power and support as a laun¬ 
ching pad for development, at the same 
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lime, the history of most developing 
n;)tioii.s lias .sliown the ^cry obvious limits 
ot go\einmental power in developing 
sociciics lirespeaive of whether surli 
powei is structured at the centre as a 
dcmotKuv or .in aiitonacy. the low level ol 
managenal elFeilivencss and the gcneially 
inefficient bine.iiifracy put very liistiiitl 
limits on tlie implementation oi develop¬ 
mental polities by governmental fiat It is 
thcieloie oIimous that sell-sustaining eco¬ 
nomic tlevelopmenl c.innot test on the 
government buteauttaty alone Only to a 
limited e\lent tan these bureaucratit 
limitation^ he tiitumvcnied by eiiliusting 
specific developmental polit les to spet lal 
autonomous agencies outside the tiadi- 
lional gov(‘rnni(‘iital biireauciaiy, un- 
encumbcied by ns lules atitl regulations 
Unless goseinmental leatleiship sutteeds in 
setting in motion widening ate is ol aiito- 
aclivity geaied to development within the 
sotial .system as a whole, there is very little 
hope that dexelopmental jdaiis can take on 
life and icality. KfFetlive government.d 
le.adeiship, thcrcfoie, depetids not only on 
the availability <ii jjowei in suppoii ol 
.ipptopriale deselopmental policies, but 
also on the capacity ol that leadership to 
instigate, to stimulate voluntaiy ])opulai 
[larticipation, and to help mnliiie the oig.i- 
ni/ational (ap.uily ol especially those 
segments of society which aie triicial to the 
.successful implementation ol the initial 
st.iges of the developmental piocess In 
othei words, change from .ibove is insuffi¬ 
cient, unless change fiom bclcm hcljjs to 
sustain the development piocess 'The 
importance ol contimioiislv bioadening 
]}opiiI.ir paiticipation and the oigani/a- 
tional revolution that is reqiiiicd toward 
this end is an essential element in the deve¬ 
lopmental piocess which is too oltc‘n ovei- 
looked. In the final analysis self-sustained 
development and moderni/ation concern 
the capacity of the entire social system to 
deal rationally with new problems and 
challenges. In this respect the general 
capability of establishing and developing 
iJie voluntary associations for specific new 
development-oriented purposes—such as 
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small business gioupings. tiadc unions, co¬ 
operatives, credit unions, school associa¬ 
tions, and community service organisations 
Jot health, child ancl family care in gene¬ 
ral—is just as important as the organi/a- 
lioii.il and managerial capabilities of the 
government. It is these networks of voliin- 
i.iry associations which constitute the new 
c'm.mcipaimg forre.s, the new insminicii- 
talities capable ol harnessing the sponlaiie- 
oiis inipulscs joi change and piogiess in the 
society at huge And fin.dly it is these net¬ 
works that will lay the lounchition foi that 
ledislribntion of powei winch will make 
possible the giowlh of an me iCMsingb open 
soc icty 

It IS (heieloie not onlv ihe clc^gicT of 
powei .ind popiihn, support .iv.iilable to 
the goeerninent. the sliength ol us com¬ 
mitment and Its political coinage that will 
clcionnine .1 govcMiiment’s cap.icily to 
initiate and mamlam the dcvelopmciil pio- 
ress Give” adecpiate inili.il power, success 
will veiy ■iiiich depend on the cpiality ol 
its political leacleishiji. its capahilily, nol 
111 merely ^llpplessmg the conlluls and ten¬ 
sions that .lie bmmd to develop m the 
(oiitse ol the developineiil process, but in 
ciealively using (hem foi lurlher action. 
.Such dynamic leadeisbip is onlv fiossible if 
It IS not solely guided bv a sballovv piag- 
nialism, even when mobilized aroitnd an 
oveiall giowtli laigel to be reached, or by 
calciilalions tor the piescivation and pei- 
petuation ol powei It recjiiiics a leader¬ 
ship th.ii IS fully aware ol develojimeni as a 
(juestion ol .social dynamics to be niiiiered 
tin (High the inaiiipulalion of shifting com¬ 
binations of economic, political ancl social 
factors. The willingness ol such .1 leadei- 
ship to take the necessary risks implicit in 
continuous adjustments of its jjower ba.se 
is then very obviously a function of the 
clarity and persutisivencss of ihe social 
vision which motivates it. 

Ill 

The forward movement ol a whole 
social system obviously depends on a broad 
consensus regarding goals and means. 
There must be some shared vision relat- 
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ing to the future, rapable of arousing new 
hope. Without such hope no movement is 
possible. That vision of the future, ol 
<ourse, should relate not only to the 
charariei and striirture of the sotiotv lhai 
is aimed at but should also l)o capable of 
jjroviding the principles and guidelines for 
understanding and working on present 
jirobleins Unless realities can be seen sviili 
new eyes, and hope tunsJatcd into .t sense 
ot new jirohrable opportunities on the 
individual level, such vision as J am talk¬ 
ing alioui will have little motivating value 
At the same time the relatively iiiiel 
liistoiy of new independent nations li.is 
in.idc it dear that unless the new goals, 
new objet lives and new purposes in lile are 
1 elated to pi evading notions attitudes and 
values. It IS almost impossible to mobilire 
bioad sedois ol oni ir.insilional soneties 
The lamiliai e\hortaiions by politicians 
on piogiess . 111(1 develojiment fail to ,i<ii- 
vate social action unless these new goals aie 
directly or mdiiedly related to the moti¬ 
vations that are moie deeply embedded m 
the soci.d sliuctuie ol tradition. 

The .sysicm ol social oigani/alion in iiiosi 
ol out tradilion.d Asian societies was 
sh.iped by leligion The most meaningliil 
language of large parts ol Asia's masses is 
slid the language of leligion We (.mnot 
theicfore begin to understand theii sod.d 
dynamics, nor can we develop w.ivs ol 
niili/ing oi circumventing them in the 
development jiiocess unless we undeistand 
how religion meshes into .social lel.itions 
and into collective as well as individual 
human behaviour These religions t.ui be 
i strong motivating and integrative lorce 
They can also be an obstacle to nccessarv 
hange Most religions have at one point 
Dr anothet in history played one of these 
oles and usually both-at dilFcrent times- 
md it would be folly to ignoie the poten- 
;ial that religioas have to facilitate or to 
lampcr the process ol development .'ind 
lation building. 

There are othei motivating forces that 
ran play a role in the development process. 
Ine of them is self-confidence and pride. 
Success in the afttimment ol intermediate 


goals in irade, indusliy or politics may 
have a spill-over effect aflecting other 
sectors of .society, stimulating them to 
gi(*ater efl'oits and generating a climate ol 
lenewcd hope and heightened activity. 
Feai and the danger to national survival 
may spin a society lo greater cxeilions and 
to the fullest use of its capabilities. Class 
h.itied. lucllcd liy dclibeiatc class snuggle 
and welded into an mstiumcMil ol power, 
may be the triggei. but so also can the 
simple clesiie foi freedom and justice and 
I he yearning foi a bciiei life. It is the task 
ot any developmental ideology—sec iilai 
Ol leligious—lo 1 elate the elements of hope, 

I lie capacity to look at the difhculties ot 
one's silu.ilion in tlie light ol new oppoi- 
luiiiiies, and man’s l).isic ye.ii nings—lor 
beiiei maieiial (ondilioiis loi education, 
loi |iisljce. ecpiality, paiticijialoiy ies]>on- 
sibility as well as loi spiiitiial develop¬ 
ment—into .1 (onsisleni structuieol ihonglit 
<iikI pelsjic'i live. Unless progu'ss. model n- 
i/ation and development are incorporated 
mio iu‘w sli IK tines ol meaning cap.ible ol 
I elating them lo the deepe.st wellsprings lor 
so( lal action th.ii arc embedded in the 
liistoiy .incl the li.iditional lieiifagc oi a 
n.iiion, we cannot hope lor a new socially 
(icative (lyiianiism Models, lalional sliate- 
gics loi (levelopnuMil, utopian bine prints, 
ihcicloie. are not enough. What is needed 
IS a vision tliat is .it the s.ime lime a road¬ 
map Lowaicis Its ic.ili/ation as well as .i 
method ioi (lie sliuggle tow.nds iis attain- 
inenl. 

Theic is no general stialegy for clevelop- 
ineiit. Each nation will have to develop its 
own vision oi ilie fntuie out of (he maie- 
iials of its own history, its own problems, 
iis own national make-up and geographi- 
c.il location Westetn models ol moderiii- 
/ation have dominated much of the 
ihinking on development, but the exist¬ 
ence of sucli non-western models as the 
Rn.ssian and the Japanese is convincing 
evidence of the histoiical freedom that 
—within limits—each nation has in shap¬ 
ing Its own future. It may eventually turn 
out that adherence to the western model 
is not the rule, but the exception, 



'J he development process, however, has 
no Iniik-iti guarantee against failure or dc- 
raihneiiL not does il have a biiilt-in mecha¬ 
nism lor the automatic maintenance ol its 
momi'iitiim. Whde we speak m terms ol 
n(;w goals, new purposes and values, how¬ 
ever, we should not close our eyes to the 
pains ol social transroiination. The break¬ 
down ol traditional value systems, of fami¬ 
liar modes of behaviour and ol standards 
ol conduct, wiilrout tire emergence of alter¬ 
native Iranrc's ol relererrce ol suHu reirt 
coherence and .uithoiity leads, and has led, 
lo the loss ol many of the essentral certr- 
tudes that iirarr needs for guidaiKe, re- 
asstiiance and spirilrial c'oiniort 

Rapid social change is inevitably accom 
paniccl by glowing uncertainties, clisorien 
talion, deep anxieiic's and fc'ar, leading to 
wards incleasing icsistance to change 'The 
capacity of a culture to resist change is 
perhaps as important to the health of that 
cultriie. as its cap.icity to innovate and to 
.ibsoib change. For without resistance 
thei'e would be neither striu ture nor con¬ 
tinuity. Howevei the anxieties and Ic-.ii's 
nr the wake ol development tend to stiifen 
lesistance to change, and especially when 
these tears are playcxl upon for political 
reasons, new and dangei’oiis iigidities may 
develop within the systenn Our discussion 
has alieady brought out the sliitfs in power 
base and the ledistiibutioii of forces re¬ 
sulting Irom development: not only insti¬ 
tutions and vested interc‘sts but also cheri.sh- 
etl values are tbieatened 'rims m cultures 
wheie the family is the most important 
.social unit in society, and where tarnily 
loyally and solidarity arc virtues of the 
highest order, the growth of an effective 
feeling of superseding and ovei arching 
loyalty to the nation, essential to the solidi¬ 
fication and effectiveness of the new nation 
state, may be diflicult to bring to life, even 
where its need may be intellectually con¬ 
ceded. The persistence of ‘corruption’ in 
some nations often reflects the inromplete- 
nerss of this transition to the more iinper- 
.sonal organizational requirements of the 
modern nation state. 
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Adding to the difficulties may be the fail¬ 
ures ol specific developmental projects as a 
result of over/ealousness and high-handed¬ 
ness on the part of its implementors: mis¬ 
takes in ])lanning as a result of miscon- 
cepiions regal ding the neeefs for develop¬ 
ment itself, its goals, its values, its methods 
and instrumenlalities II is only recently, 
for instance, that tlie awareness has been 
foicefully broiigfit home to many of us, that 
the single-minded |mrsuir ol economic 
growth through the iniioduciion of .sophis¬ 
ticated capilal-inteiisive technology from 
tlie developed nations might perpeliiale 
and inciease oiii dependency on the iich 
and ])owerful countiies, while leaving un- 
altcndcxl the piessmg problems aiising out 
ol massive lural iincmploynuMit which ciy 
out foi the developnieiit and application 
of a new ‘iiitcniiediate’ technology .suited 
to the needs and the resouicc base of the 
country Most sei lous howevei are the pro¬ 
blems iviMcIi ai ise lioni the increasing 
iriefcvaiice ol tiadilioiial conceptions re- 
gaiding social rcMlily, and the consecpienl 
jKMsisleiii e ol iiaiiow political pieoccupa- 
tioiis and ccinlhcl patterns which be:n no 
relationship whatsoever lo the new and 
111 gent piobleins that have emeiged. Much 
of tlie incapacity of the traditional sectors 
111 our liansitional societies in thi<%connec'- 
tion steins from the lack of a consistent 
fr.'Mne of orientation capable ol overcoming 
the conliadiclions in the peiception of the 
nc'w dimensions 

In a sense these inabilities reflect the 
innc*r fragnienlatioii and identity crises 
ilirough which social transformation takes 
man. 'T’lie cst;ibfishment of a new. cicativc 
relationship to social reality, the integrative 
leoidering of one’s conceptual anci emo¬ 
tional frame ol value reference regarding 
man, society and the divine, regarding 
histoiy, the present and the future, as well 
as the reformulation of a new system of 
commitments pivots around the develop¬ 
ment of a new sense of identity, on the 
collective and on the personal level. The 
kind of person I want to be, the kind of 
relations I want to have with my fellow- 
rnan, the kind of society and the kind of 
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world 1 want to live in are the central 
questions in tiie search tor this identity and 
in the piocess ot nation-building. 

It is, oi com sc. ^ssible to look for 
answeis to these (lucstions Irom the perspec¬ 
tive whuli the liuinanities and the social 
sciemes provide But on the whole their 
positivism and opeiational pragmatism fall 
shoii in ineciing the intensely felt liiiman 
needs in these situations Some sccul.ir 
ideologies, to be sine, liavc shown they can 
Jiavc siuli iiiUgrative and inotiv.itional 
povvei. Howes ei, it would be a sciious 
mistake In overlook the transcendental and 
esseniiall) lehgioiis dimensions to these 
questions, hew' peojilc .ind ver> lew culiuies 
III Asia aie able to live among the Jiajipen- 
ings ol oil! day-to-day lilc without some 
sense ol meaning—a sense wliicli a iianscen- 
dental vantage poiii' provides. Man's 
moitalily. ihe lytlc ol bnth and death, 
giowth and dciay. the seeming senseless¬ 
ness ol mndi ol hiim<in expeiience only 
becomes lieaiable within llie tonleM ol 
some kind ol awaiencss ol cteinal tiiilli and 
leality. And especially in Asia, wheie leli- 
gioiis Ji.ive not only been loads to the salv.i- 
tion ol the individual soul, but also have 
helped shape systems ol soi lal oigani/alion 
this aspeit should be taken into account in 
.my analysis of social dynamics. 

As claimants to ultimate-ti nth and 
leality, all religions have had difficulty in 
iheii lelationship to history and social 
change While both history and social 
change inevitably beai the stamp ol the 
pi evading ichgion. Ixith at the same time 
coniinuc to escape the ptecepts, norms and 
iiijmictions ol religion. Of course, the 
tension between icligion on the one hand 
and society with its own autonomy so to 
speak, on the other is a basic and permanent 
one. Mostly, that tension is a creative one. 
It is from tliks tension that many of man’s 
cultural and artistic achievements flow. 
Rapid social change, however, dispropoi- 
tionately aggravates the already difficult 
relationship between religion and scKiety. 

Rapid social change leads to a sharp in¬ 
crease in the mutations in the area of 
morality and of human conduct that run 
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countci to the noims and standards ol be¬ 
havior which have, over lime, grown up 
atound religion as a scKial and histoneul 
phenomenon. 'I'liis in tmn may stiengthen 
the inclin.ition to peiceive the nature of 
the problems created by social change as 
simple moral jiiobleius, which makes it 
even moic difficult foi the leligion con- 
ceined to relate creatively to change. 
Bcwildeimcnt, liustiation and despair 
therclore often tmn towards a more funda- 
mentalistic and iigidly liaditionalistic 
position, oi on the othei extreme, to leli- 
gious and even seculai utopianism oi total 
.sec iilari/atioii. 'I'lic difliciilties a religion 
has in coping with rapid .social change may. 
then, lc.nl cither to loss of influence and 
iiielcvancc, oi to .serious .social rigidities 
which only compound the already complex 
process ol .social trairsformation. Explosive 
social tensions then almost become un¬ 
avoidable. 

II. however, the picvailing tcligion in a 
society 111 the proce.ss ot social tr.in.sfoima- 
iion develops, thiough its leaders, an 
adequate compichcnsion ol the proce.ss of 
social change, ot the in gene y of develop¬ 
ment, the social factois impelling it and 
the lecjuiremcnts that will have to be met 
.IS a pre-condition lor civility and tor the 
viability ol any political system, leligioii 
can play .in impoitani reintegraiive role. Be¬ 
cause religion, even more than a seculai 
ideology, is a total system of integration, 
It contains within itself the authority and 
dllec live cap.icity for the reordering ot 
values and goals, the icarrangement ol 
tunc I ions and iioinis and tor the percep¬ 
tion of structures of meaning which man 
needs m oidei to live in this wot Id as a 
human being. The inner icformulation ol 
basic religious positions that this recpiircs. 
howcvei, can best be bom out of a genuine 
religious experience, or through the ilhi- 
uiiiiation that may come liom scaichiiig 
theological reflec tion. 

Be that as it may, one thing seems to be 
certain. The attainment of, or failure to 
attain, the goals ot development could vciy 
much be determined by whether the reli¬ 
gions of Asia will be able to absoib and 
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dige.’it lilt* ii(.‘w flcmcnls and pcispctli\fs 
rliat tcimc* wnli soiial diaiigc, wiilioiit loss 
oi liu'ii own integnly, Insolni* as ihis roracs 
about, the) will be able to play the essen- 
tiall) leinicgi.ilive and motivating lole 
desciibcd heie Ihirthet, the manner in 
wliiili the religions ol Asia position them¬ 
selves lelalise to tlie development process 
IS bound to have a piolound impact on the 
polilual systems that will eineige and on 
the political piocess that will develop In 
otliei words, unless the religions in Asia 
aie capable ol formulating tfieii own 
development ideology, and leain to use 
I hen tienieiidoiis inllnence on the masses 
towaid the attainment ol development 
goals, they may in liic end be shunted 
aside*, .inci it may well be ihe secular 
coniitei-ieligions wineh will sli.ipc* the poli¬ 
tical sysicms ilnoiigh which these goals will 
be .ichieved. 

So lat in oiir discussion we have assumed 
a homogeneous society. The telationship 
between leligion <ind tlie development pio- 
cess becomes even moie complicated in 
pluialistic societies vvheie n.itions aie 
composed ol diircient ciilluies and dilier- 
ent leligions In those societies in which 
mote than one icdigion has tiacliticmal 
loots iikhIiis iiicrndi have eniergc'd which 
made peacctul coexistence possible In .1 
static society, thc-se unai ticiiLiie intei- 
teligious balances did fnnctioii lel.itr.elv 
well However, leligions and their piacti- 
tioneis do have clilletent capacities to 
absoib soc i.'il change and to adpist to 
modelni/ation. In some cases extiaiu'ons 
Ol incident.d factois in the development 
j>it)cc*ss, eg. the ))revalence ol particnl.ir 
religious attitudes or the lolc ol paiticnlai 
institutions, may seem to woik to the 
advantage ol one religion as against 
anothet. The development piocess ihcie- 
fore. may at some point upset the delicate 
mtei-teligious balances that had been 
w01 keel out and on which religious tolei- 
.nice had been built. I his is Ixmnd to le- 
sii.seitaie the fears and suspicions ol the 
various religious groups about each oiliei. 
and to compound the religious anxieties 
and line ertaiiities following in the wake of 
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soc lal c hange <ind development. In such a 
climate the jjioblems ol change then tend 
to be perceived in terms of religious con¬ 
flict. provoking ina|Oi new dangers to the 
political and social sysiem as a whole. The 
violence alteiulaiU to tlie bieakclown ol 
sysleiris oi mtei-leligions .'iccoinmodation, 
which lias mic'imiltcmti) occulted m a 
numbei ol oiu countiies, has made us 
icali/e the ciiicial iiecessiiv ol avoiding 
.social piobleins lioin being ioiiglu ov'ei .is 
theological 01 coiininmal piobleins 

III this light It IS oi the greatest inipoit- 
.mce lor llic viabilitv ol the political 
system in <1 leligionsly pliiialislic develop¬ 
ing nalion ili.it no single redigion becomes 
totally ideiililied vsilli one- 01 otliei specific 
.ispcct, 01 with the whole ol the rlevelop- 
inc-iil elfoit. to the eNcliision ol llie others 
Thus while leligioiis oigain/.ilions can 
pl.iy and should pl.iy then }).iri in 
moderiii/uig and develcipinent activities, 
these endi'.ivoiiis beicmie coimtci- 
procliuLi'ie and d.mgeious lo the polili- 
c.il svstci'i <11 the j)oinl wIkic’ leligions 
le.iis and .invieties on ihe part oi the 
Ollier leligions Ixcoine .1 l.iclcii In leli- 
gionsly ])ini .ilisl ic socielies ihere is, ol 
com sc. loom loi healthy coinpc^tilion in 
model 11 i/.ition and developmental aclivi- 
lic*s among the icligions. Siicli coinjietitinn 
selves 10 accelerate the lale ol change as 
such mcicases the capacity oi the social 
sysicni .IS a whole loi cieative .id|ustmcnl 
to the tecjiiiremeiils ol model 11 life. But 
we should be aw aie ol the point w'hcre 
such coiupclilion beconms connicr-piocliic- 
live. K.ich u*ligion in .such a pluralistic 
society, then, has a stake not only in the 
growth ol its own developmental capability 
and in its own contribution to the clevelop- 
ment cttoit, but also in the development 
ul .1 similar c.ipacity in the othei leligions 
oi the country. In this way the danger of 
conflicts which are 11 relevant 01 harmful 
to the ovcr.ill devclojmicni clloii can be 
1 educed. 

Such an involvement of all religions in 
the country and their organizations will 
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tlieretore be an imporiant siep towards the 
building of a trans-communal consensus 
lor development, and in this way contri¬ 
bute to the detommunaluation and 
dcpoliti/ation of develojiment. All religions 
within a single society thus have a common 
interest in developing among themselves 
the iindci standing, adonnnoclalions and 
sell-restiainis, as well as modes oi explicit 
,uid implicit coopeiation u'liich will ensure 
ilie continued paiticijMiion ol all leligions 
in llic decelopmenlal ellorts at all levels, 
riu’v .dso li.ixe a (oninion stake m strength¬ 
ening the rajiacity oi the nation as a 
W’iiole to deal witli (onliu is—political, 
MHial, (ultnial as well as inicndigious oi 
mleicoininmial (onilu ts—ptMcelulh, with 
lull leg.iiil loi llie basic iinman lights 
VVhde many ol oin nations aie committed 
to these b.isu lights, the social pie-tondi- 
lioiis loi then clloctive .i]i]ilu.ition are on 
the whole cpiite fragile. .\iid this is bound 
to lem.iin so unless an ellec use .uid militint 
(onstiliienc \ is ioiged out of elements 
diaiMi iioin .ill religion on which civility 
and loleiance could test 

It IS impossible to c'\.iggciate the need 
loi such an ellorl Sticngtliening the ‘lules 
ol the game' loi conflict rcsoliition in our 
I datively new nation slates is theiclore a 
ionditii) uiii ijiKi noil loi inainiaining the 
political consensus and social cohesiseucss 
on which oiii national existence depends. 
It would seem to me that this need and this 
nation-builihng objective transcend—at this 
stage at least—some ol the moie customary 
(oncenis and activities ol a numbei ol 
religions and their institutions in our 
countries. 

V 

My argument then points to the desii- 
ability, even the necessitv, ol our religions 
in A.sia being invohcd in the politics of 
development, at least m some specific ways 
Unless they become an unquestioned part 
of the impulse and momentum for change 
and development, they cannot play the 
integrative role towards the shaping of the 
inner features of the new and expanding 
national awaiem*ss in our countries. \ 
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nation’s polilic.il cohesion and .sticngtli foi 
survival after all do not solely depend on 
a sense ot common inateiial interests but 
also on Its capacity fot sell-transcendence. 
Hence the need all revolutions have felt to 
explain and legitimize themselves in terms 
ol universal values. Failure of religion to 
play tins role will open the way lor the 
uiicontestccl dominance ol those strong, 
seculai ideologies vvitlf^ eschatological pre¬ 
tensions to jjetfoim this essential lunction 
111 the building ol new nations—or will leave 
the .society to stagnation and frustation. 

Political involvemeiiL ol icligious msii- 
iiitions 111 whatever loim, howevei. laiscs 
some fundamental c[iic'stions How can a 
religion immerse itsell in the fxililKal 
ptocess without losing its soul? 'I'his ques¬ 
tion loices leadeis ol a leligiou to tellcci 
on Its lelaiionship to powm and to history. 
And while to some leligions m .\si:i histoiv 
IS leligioiisly sigiiifuant, in no way can this 
be taken to mean that Ciod simply awaits 
us at the end ol the lo.id towaids piogrc.ss 
and development Noi does the imputed 
moi.il significance of a paiticular histori¬ 
cal tieiicl Ol piocess iclieve man of his per¬ 
sonal and inoiul icsponsibilily fot Ins 
actions at any given point in time, the 
many iiisl.inccs in hislrny where social and 
political .systems csiabli.shed m the name ol 
(iod Ol Truth have led to insiillc'iable 
tyranny and oppresssion. should give second 
liunighis to anyone who is con.sideimg to 
subsetibe to the politics of salvation. 

I ins scaich lor a cle.iiri understanding 
ol oiii lelalionship to histoiy-in which the 
development piocess is imbedded-takes on 
.1 paiticular uigeiicy in (he light of the new 
eschatological emphasis in some contem- 
poiJiy WcsteiM thoiighi, attitudes and 
style of action. Without denying it.s impor¬ 
tance 111 the revitalization oi .some religious 
institutions in the West, in the Asian setting 
the new iitopiainsm, its political aciivi.sin 
and Its coiisiani temptation to violence, aie 
hound to have a ejuite different siguiricance, 
evoking quite dillcieiil icsponscs liom those 
m the developed countries. 

In the histoiy of many parts ol Asia 
niillcnaiian movements have been (amiliai 
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icauiic!i. 'Ihoy aic* looted in the <i-histoii- 
cal ‘Weltaiistliuiiung’ in which the liuiiie 
IS not Ixirne and sliaped by the piesent, 
but meiely succeeds it temporally without 
lunei louiiection. 'I'hc peivasivc and pei- 
sisienl expet tat ions in one form oi another 
ol the 'Just King’ suddenly appealing m 
oidei to lead the establishment of a just 
. 111(1 piospctoiis society among large seg¬ 
ments of the Asian jinpulation, and the 
innumeiable ‘jatqueries'—violent oiilbieaks 
ol peasant rebellions—not leading to any 
.ippreciable change in the social oi politi¬ 
cal stiiulure tluoughout miuh of Asia's 
histoi), are syiiiptornalie of tin's outlook In 
Asia thcreloie, instant utopiauisiu, espe¬ 
cially if coupled with violeiuc, m.i) not so 
luuch accelerate structuial change .is lesus- 
ciiate archaic and legressuc patterns of 
thought and behaviuiii which will sciiously 
set back the stiuggle lor emancipation, 
moderni/ation .iiid clevelopiuent. 

As one whose life w.is shaped by tecolu- 
lion and the Molen<.c that goes with n, I 
would be the last peison to deny the lole 
violence can play, unclei LCttaui conditions, 
in the shaping ol new societies. Hut hisioii- 
<al evpeiicucc ;dso show.s how—after inde¬ 
pendence'—the application of violence in a 
plinalistic society tan lead to the total 
bicakdown ol tiaditional mech.anisms foi 
mtercoimnunaf accommodatioii, leading to 
imimaginablc waves of blocxlshcd That 
the new ut qnanisin in some of our coiin- 
tiies IS not peasant-based but uiban- 
tcnlcrcd, opciating among leligiously oi 
moially motnated sons ol tlie middle class, 
should not prevent us liom chawing the 
lc.s.sons fioin these phenomena. 

Ilistoiy is not siiiqjly a morality play 
where good .ind evil are easily identified 
and peisonalized. The complexity of the 
historical piocess is such that no final 
judgements arc possible, and no certainty 
as to how one’s action ultimately affects its 
couise. And .so, in acting out one’s commit¬ 
ment one cannot but be deeply aw'aie of 
the opaqueness of the meaning of lustoiy. 
Its mulii-interpretability, its discontinuities, 
.ind of the way history has in serving un¬ 
intended purposes. The history of both 
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ic'voliitionary and melioiistic: reform move¬ 
ments atso shows tlic intiactability of the 
big issues of politics and the human condi¬ 
tion, and ihc w.iy they keep recurring in 
dillcrent shapes, and under difterent cn- 
cumsiances. 'I his awarcnc.ss needs in no 
way lediicc die liillnoss and slrciigih of 
one's comiiiiimeiit, thongli they do point to 
man’s essential insufficiency. But it setves 
to cinpli.isi/c the deep luimilily ol the mind, 
the tenacity, peisesetance as well as hislo- 
nial patience', die ethos of tolerance and 
the capacity In fight without liaircd that 
will he rct|imecl belcnc our nations will 
come into then ow’ii. 

Bet.iu.se ol the inaimci iii which the .sub¬ 
ject iiiattei ol our coiileieiue li.is been 
bioken down .ind in the hglil of the specific 
.issigninciil giceii to iiic, this css.ty has 
dealt mainly with piocess and with social 
dyiiamic.s. It h.'is discussed the lole ol ich- 
gion ill lei ms of the development process. 
Within ilus context, it h.is pointed to the rc- 
iiilegralise lolc ol leligion m the piocess ol 
loinuilaling new .systems ol values and com- 
miiment-., Llnoiigh the selective tejcction, 
incorjioialum .nid leariangcment ol new 
and old v.ilnes in i elation to new .scxial silu- 
aiions. This essay has said veiy little about 
goals. Neveitlieless, it is impossible to leave 
a discussion ol leligion in its rclttionship 
to eronomir devclopmenl without saying at 
le.ist sonu'dimg about the goals ol develop¬ 
ment Foi the essence* ol icligion escapes 
us if It IS discussed meicly in lei ms of .some- 
diing else latlici than in ils own teims. In 
closing, tlicieloic, let me make a few re¬ 
marks oil the development piocess m terms 
ol religion. 

Bccau.se leligion is essentially c:oncernecl 
vuili the ultimate questions regarding the 
meaning and the purpose of life, it cannot 
uiicpicsiioningly abide by the conventional 
w'isdom of the economists, the sociologists 
or die political scientists and the goals they 
implicitly assume for the development pro- 
cc,ss. In facing up to the need for erono mi r 
development, religion, all religions must 
laise the question of goals as well as of 
means. Should Asian development aim at 
diqilicating—with minor modifications at 
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best—the Ameiican, the Russian or the 
Japanese model of development and the 
goals implicit in them? Do not tlic cultural 
crisis in wiiicli the industrial and 10 x 1100 - 
logically advanced nations find themselves 
—whatever their ideology—ilieir spiritual 
malaise and ilieir high ccologual cost raise 
tlic question whether Asian development 
should not seauh for diffcient tlirertioiis 
based on a difleient balame between man 
and nature, man and society, man and 
technology and man and the supernatural? 
Should not the religions m Asia raise the 
question ot the desirability and possibility 
ol alteinative social systems, oi an aliei- 
nalive civili/ation ca|Mblc oi coping with 
ilie jiroblems of the 20th and 21st centuries, 
ih.it could be maiiuamecl at a lower human 
and c'cologic.il cost? The religions oi Asia 
cannot escape tiie icsponsibility while 
})]a)ing oul ihen consliuctive role in the 
development piocess nseli. oi raising iliese 
iundamenial issues in ordci that each step, 
eacli choice in lire com sc ol development 
IS made in lull awaieness ol the options 
tliat become open to m.in as soon as lie 
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icluscs blindly to follow the steps in «:o- 
notnic development uheady taken by the 
industiially advanced nations. In order to 
be able to play this cicative role it will be 
iiecessaty foi the Icadeis of these religions 
not only to speak to the problems of deve¬ 
lopment in leims oi the formal precepts 
Ol 111 tei ms ol tlic general moral values of 
their leligions. but m icinis that make 
sense to their iolloweis m their efforts to¬ 
wards mateiial, intellectual and spiritual 
iiiipiovcnieiu Hecausc leligion points to a 
tiansceiidenlal reality and is to some extent 
a leileclion ol it, it must therefore be able 
to speak to tiic economist, the political 
scieniist as well as to the lay multitude 
.ilioui development in terms that cncom- 
p.iss but also go beyond economics and 
politics. While it is not the t.isk ot religion 
lo give specific answers to the pioblems it 
laises, by raising these questions each step 
ol tiie way—and insisting on their being 
coniionied—It may at the same time quite 
pcMsibily also improve the quality of wdial 
we—as human beings—.ire making of oui- 
sclves ill the puisuit oi these goals. 
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A N^ I lIlNCi tli.il <1 pii-siiiitcs U) s.i\ 
:il)oiii .in^liiiiig ICClinic.il lo be 

i'(*f>iir(lL‘il lioni ilu’\i’iv miuci wiili siisj»i(ion 
Mis iiKom|)C'U'n(C’, in iiiosl i.iscs, iiuluccs 
luiu In iv.i\('] between uoiulei .nui .iiifriiish. 
Me uiJI <illnbiilc iiiuonscioiislv the l.ul lli.ii 
‘ibe uniks keep iiinnin}> lo .i kind nl m.igu. 
insleiid ol fixing the credit lo sc leiice .iiicl .il 
the s.tiiie tune he is ali.nd ol <i world eiidoxc- 
ed with ihe iidallibilils oi ihe ni.iihinc. Me 
udl spevik oiil jf^ainsL the iii.uhine ‘in ihe 
n.iiiie oi in.'iiikind' and do so il ii weie 
soinelhingoihei than a hiini.in cie.ilion Mis 
rex oil against social mechanisation (in the 
ioim, lot e\aiiij)le, i.iken bx the consimier 
.sO(iely) xvdl c[iii(klx lake on .1 non ol 
anaich), tinless his hosiihl> lowaids .1 
world ol ailel.icis h.ip|H‘n.s lo be more dis- 
cieet and, as it weie, lepiessed, thus leading 
him to isolaiion and exen lo an altitude ol 
iitiixeiNal neg.ilion. 

Neither ol these .ittitiides, xsheihet ii is 
that ol xolimiaix exile xviihin ihe sell or 
itialion.il explosion, is an .idecpi.ile ti‘sponse 
to the ipic'siion loniioniing m.inkmd .inci 
posed b) the woild he cieales loi hnnseil 
the cjiieslioii being ih.il oi man first ol .ill, 
rather than the means ol xvhuh he* disjxises. 
He may ol ccmisc ignore it, though this ts lo 
repijcliaie one oi his piincipal l.ic iilltcs, his 
reason both in its ptiier lorms and iiisolai 
as it can be <ippliec 1 lo the xvoricl ol m.itU'r 
tr.tiisfoiniing n and chieciing il to new ends 
This cleuial ol icason is essentially meta¬ 
physical; It goes xs'ith a ret lam conception 
of the iiiiixcrse .iiicl oi man, in laci xvith 
what might be described .is the Gtiosiic lenip- 
latioii, that we shall consider later. For the 
moment, 1 xx^onlcl suggest nieiely that .1 con- 


cein lor eiihei iniiei or outer reality, in its 
iriaiion.il 01 supia-iatioiiai aspects, is pos¬ 
sible oiilv xx'ith the .iid ol le.isoti, exen if il 
leads lo the cjucsiionmg ol reason. The 
P.isc.di.in dis.iNoxval ol leason is impossible 
XMthoul the collaboiaiion ol leason. What 
gixes il Us Liniijue Caluc and piixilc'ge, xvhen 
xve (omp.iie it xvith olhei l.icnllies. is that 
it h.is sulficietil auihoiil) ox’cr the mind lo 
.ibdic ale this same .lulhoritx In leasmi ihete 
IS something absolute xvhuh le.ids il, when 
It .isks ii^.'Il what II IS. lo declate lh.it it is 
telalixe 1 his sell-transcc-ndeiice is the limit 
il .11 knoa ledges; oiherxvtse 11 remains 
.ignoslic >11(1 the only ‘trulh' it evei chs- 
coxets h.is cpioi.ilion maiks sutiotmding il 
‘ l‘he most iiuoniinehensible thing in the 
xvoild IS that II IS comprehensible’. This 
s.iying ol Finstem's coiixeys m.ignificenlly 
ihc xeiiiginous wondci that the ^ind ex¬ 
periences when coi]lem])lating the poxvers 
oL icMson This xxemder is at the origin ol the 
mind's lellection on itself, which opens it 
up 10 xvhal lies beyond it bul what is in¬ 
credible 10 ihe mind xvhich has achieved 
aw.ireness, exen il it is so cominon and 
l.nniliar as to be alniosi ick) banal lor words, 
IS that most laiional intellects show no iit- 
lerest whalevci in ihc mystery ol leason. 
riicy use it .is .1 tool and at the same time 
.see in it the absolute ol man; absolute, I 
should add. in the sense oi a ceiling rather 
than an open sk). Fioin this ambiguity, or 
xvhat is even a contradiction ol nature, a 
number of altitudes derive, sometimes oppo¬ 
sed and yet simultaneous and ranging from 
l.nth in the might of reason lo melancholy 
.It its vanity and vanished power. Nothing 
is more cominon today than this contrast in 
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iUlitudes among artisans (who think of 
themselves as masters) of reason. 

What in fatt is happening that can ex¬ 
plain why, Irom the point of view of know¬ 
ledge, reason means everything, while lor 
the human spirit it is nothing, just as the 
spirit means nothing to reason? Isn’t this to 
give too much with one hand and leave 
nothing at all to give with the other? Must 
one, in order to defend reason, indiii those 
who make it absolute? Isn't it lor the laltei 
.1 lal.se absolute, a mental habit which has 
bcfome nonnaiive simply because in its own 
domain, which is that o 1 man’s .idaptation 
to ili(‘ woild, 11 ccaselesslv (onfnms its own 
success? Musi we end ii]) ]>v ihinkiug oi it 
as a mc'ch.uiic'al system all the more con¬ 
ducive to the alienaltoii ol man lot bc'ing 
m ilsell moie .uturale’ ()t is il lieliei. on 
I he other hand, to .lid leason to emeigc* 
Irom ihe mould which is its own .ilienaiion. 
Its iiicaiceiation vV'lthiii ilsell- A lew biiet 
lemaiks on llie ways in which le.isoii can 
succeed will help us peiha|is lo dissipate the 
sense oi iailiiie l>y which il is undeiiniiic-'cl 

W'e could peih.ips give il first ol .ill ils 
opeialive definiiion il is ihe l.iculty which 
eiiablc's us lo establish between lads seeju- 
ences which aie necessary. lake any othei 
human faculiy, ii is in a state ol becoming, 
it grows Irom the exjieiienee lo which il 's 
applied. Ii.s mechanism, which grows moie 
arc urate irom use. is abstration. which draws 
its objeci away Itoin phenomena and makes 
il. precisely, the objeci ol ic.ison and not 
something perceived or Icli, its objc’ci is 
something we define by ineasuting and 
which supports the relationships ih.it 
abstraction coordinates and seeks to reduce 
•iiid simplify. 'I'lie cjbjccl ol abstraction 
might be described, in fact, as a temponuy 
marking post, one of the foundations oi .1 
coherent system which transcends and em¬ 
braces it and allows it lo exist only until il 
is able to include it within an object moie 
abstract than itself. Il is thus that one secs 
how intelligence on the one hand and what 
the scientist regards as real on the oihei are 
both developed out of exjierience, in the 
course of an effort to organise experience 
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which is virtually indistinguishable Irom 
the way in which tire mind reinforces its own 
coherence The world imposes its own 
siiuctiiie on the construction of the urider- 
staiiding, and rational conviction is nothing 
oilier than the assurance that the under- 
sl.iiicling will be able lo construct systems 
which are moie .uid more abstract and veri¬ 
fiable 

This definition ol reason can itself be 
ic'g.irded as .in insiruineni ol progress, in so 

l. 11 .is the dual liiiiction ol reason is thought 
ol as being to repieseni and act on expet 1 - 
eiice I he iiisep.iiable link beivvTen iea.soii 
thus conceived >md lechnology is surely 
deal; ilie m.ichine, .111 c'ssenlially i.ilion.d 
Iombmalioii ol parts, works lor m.iii W’llhiii 
.1 svsiem of legiilaiilies lioiii which ils fum- 
iioiiing derives for the vast majority ol 
huin.ui liemgs, who leel coiiijileteb at home 
III the .ige ol ihe m.uhine, it oilers a com- 
plele .Old iri.inifest confirmation that reason 
does in l.ic t succeed Ii is as ii reason, in lac t, 
h.icl become complelely embodied in ihe 

m. ichiiie and as il il owed its own iiilallibi- 
liiv 10 the m.uhine, rathei than the other 
way louiiil .\iicl it is, ol course, line tli.it 
1 I 11 S iiil.illibihty IS in a sense cumulative and 
ih.ii the m.uhine begins to constitute <U a 
ceriaiii jioiiii a mechanical prolongation of 
leason and an opei.ilivc mechanism 

Looked at Irom lire opjiosite |H)inl ol 
view, le.isou c.ui seem like the overall sys¬ 
tem, ihe univers.il m.uhine, of which liie 
m.uhinesiheiiiselves.ireonly ancillary jiaris 
Simple ilioiigh ii is, this notion ol reason 
holds .1 gie.il .iltiactioii foi llie iiilelligeiicc'. 
lor il IS bound up with that ol a universe 
which IS jiolenli.illy wholly intelligible, 
whose movc-meni is (hat of casual .secpienccs 
arid whose coherence that of an architecture 
m.icle up ol laiional principles. The dream 
ol <1 world, ol which hiimaniiy would be 
l><iii. wholly ii.iiispareni 10 the human 
intelligence, is one oi ihe coldest and at the 
same lime headiest lorms oi intoxication 
ih.ii thought can induce. 

IJncletstandably, of coursel The idea iliai 
all human activity may one day find its 
jdace in the universal rationality of the 
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wuild IS no iluiibl Utupiaii, but llic Utopia 
id cpiestion has been partly Uuiight into 
being cinil theic secins no liniii to tlic luluic 
possibility ot (oiitiiiiiing towards the pel¬ 
let I .ittoniplishineiil ol such an ideal. 
iVIoieuser, intelligence in so lar as it docs 
not dissociate itscll Iroin reason, nalurall) 
regards it as the subject ol the rationalil) ol 
the wot Id, sometimes c\en to the cMciit ol 
coiilusing the two things When reason be¬ 
comes a closed system, opet.iting with in- 
lallibility. it has little alternative but to ad 
nine itsell, unless it des]>airs at being closed 
vcithin Itsell. Foi it is indeed tiie summit ol 
natural intelhgeiue and its light casts no 
shadow ovet objcctnc understanding. Foi 
the latter it pros ides llie one guarantee 
against the invasions <<1 subjecliMly, the 
\anguard ol the legions ol daikiiess. its 
inicllcLtual authority is so e\ideni th.ii one 
can easily understand the s|)irilnal miili- 
laiions that its cxlieine adcjits undergo, lot 
as lung as leason leigns alone tlie sjiiiit le- 
mains as il unborn and its .sc'ed, winch is 
olten existential anguish, can ajijreai as 
merely a tempot.ny limitation, .m area ol 
human re.ility still waiting to be ilhmnnaL- 
cd. 

Or more prob.ibly ‘a useless jrassion' The 
intellectual atmosphere in which we live is 
nut so much one ol atheism as ol a deliintive 
agnosticism, a bias tow.iids intelhgeiue 
alone. One name loi this bias is objectivity, 
which means ih.it everything is considered 
as redutrble to an object and in no other 
way at all. Reality changes, ih.it is to say, 
and all that lemaitr .ne structures .iiid laws, 
permanent or cpiasi-permaneni absitactions. 
He who adopts them completely soon linds 
that the idea of ‘nature’, e\en ol liimian 
nature, is alter all only a myth, ^'et his 
choice is suclr as to iranstorm utterly the 
very space in which thought moves and to 
endow his thought with an elhcatity .so 
immediate and sjrectac'ular that the intelli¬ 
gence can regaid it as proof ol its own ex¬ 
clusive validity within the finite world it 
has chosen, this being the world ol cllcctive 
actions and ol means lather than contem¬ 
plated ends. Reason becomes the growing 


consistency ol the iinitc acting upon itself, 
consohdaiecl and yet enlarged, constricting 
and yet victorious, riie prison is modernis¬ 
ed and e\en opened, the prr.soii becomes 
an exjranding universe, yet il its powers ol 
e.\j)ansion emanated Irom a single dynamo. 
It ultimately tiuns each man back ujM>n 
him.sell. 

lire f.xiraordinais devclojmicnt ol tire 
means by winch we .ict upon the world h.is 
us origin 111 objeciue rc.ison but accelerates 
beyond any ioieseeabie limit as soon as the 
latter chooses man as its object, together 
with and on tlie same terms .is the other 
jihenumen.i that it examines or brings into 
being iii the iinuer.se. Later we will see what 
conir.idiclinns au.se liom this objectivisa- 
ttoii ol in.iii, who IS at the same time siibjec i 
.md object, and how it can bring alioul the 
death ol the idea ol man. l,et us merely 
considet loi the moment the right that 
intelhiti tree has assumed to experiment with 
m.ui, c-ithei directly or in a Avidei exjjeri- 
meiital held in which he is included impli¬ 
citly. .Vionne research, lor example, even il 
one takes no account ol the abomin.ition ol 
Hiroshima, is a more oi less direct experi¬ 
ment w'lih man 'rire same will .senm become 
increasingly true of the lai-ge-sc.ile modtfica- 
tions oi nature .iiicl the envirc^imcnt, not 
to mention, of course, what is already condi¬ 
tioning man the mass media anti acUertis- 
ing th.u aic conceived nr terms of u reci- 
jiiocally determined demand and appeal. 
As lor medicine, its almost universal ten- 
deirty tocl.iy is to Heat the human being as 
.1 mechanical system or as a psyche whose 
mech.nnsms arc apjrarciit as complexes, at 
the very best as a psycho somatic structure; 
lor the icie.i that man in his wholeness and 
totality may be a spiritual form is one that 
eludes objcctuisation. 

In biology a similar series of postulates 
has allowed the mechanists to triumph over 
the vitalists by the reduction of phenomena 
to psycho-chemical processes. It would be 
absurd to deny that this reduction is ettec- 
tive, but one should add—and this is by no 
means self-evident—that il is effective pre¬ 
cisely because it is a reduction. In other 
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words, intelligence having chosen to impose 
on nature an universal order, from which 
man himself is not excluded, nature responds 
(onsistently by providing information 
which is wholly coherent and which, of 
course, refers to man in the same way as to 
the other phenomena of the universe. The 
chosen order is foreseen, moreover, as liable 
to future modifications that with time will 
l)ecomf progressively more rational and be 
made by means of the appropriate instru¬ 
ments. Therefore it goes without saying 
that, theoretically at least, a rationalisation 
of human existence in the world seems 
more and more jjossible. He who lias objec- 
tivised him.sell in ordei to bring about his 
own rationalisation is .siibmiiiecl, as he had 
intended, to this very process, which ceases 
to l>e an effect and l>erc)nies .1 cause, the 
cau.se, one might almost sa\, of itself. 

From then on, little account need be 
taken o( the residual or massive irrationalits 
of what IS leli undiscovered in the woild or 
of that which, though pailly known, slips 
tlnough the net o( reason, even il some 
scientists do in fact contemplate this with 
cies|)airing anxieis Chance itsell has no tc'i- 
lors from the point ol view ol rational evi¬ 
dence*, which has come to leriiis with it and 
found a place lor it in its schemes. As for the 
assertion that the laws ol reason fail to ex¬ 
plain the meaning ol the universe and even 
leave it without any meaning, this need in 
no way disturb man's confidence in rational 
knowledge within its proper domain. It is 
true that this assertion gives considerable 
weight to the aigumenls of those who deny 
that reason is absolute, but only on condi¬ 
tion that they are able to justify and subs¬ 
tantiate their need for meaning or able to 
make meaning appear in the form of objec¬ 
tive data and at the same time as .something 
other than rational data. This is by no 
means a simple task, since the need for value 
is essentially bound up with value itself and 
in order to establish the notion of 'true 
significance’, one must transcend by recon¬ 
ciling objectivity and subjectivity. The 
language, moreover, which would enable us 
to move in this dilution has for a long time 
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and in an arbitrary manner been excluded 
from the world of rca.son. I am referring to 
the language of symlxil and if one wishes 
to judge how much we have allowed our 
underst.'inding ol it to become impaired, 
one has only to .study the evolution of the 
concept of the symbol up to the present day, 
insofar as il has survived at all with so little 
to sustain it. The language of symbol today 
is like .1 quaintly suivising dialect which we 
use to rcfci to the few remaining jirimiiivc 
are.is of being 

To resume then: the significance of reason 
may be seen as lying in nothing other than 
Itsell .md Its applic.ition corroborated by 
the sureness of its objective consequences or, 
on the other hand, the very perfection of 
this jirocess and ol the growing store of 
knowleilge it amasses may lead reason to 
confront itsell witli the question of its own 
hiiui, that is to say its own subject. Again, 
it may think of itself as pure, as completely 
delached (tom its human loundations and 
as an ide.il legislator or, on the contrary, as 
limned by itself, incommensurable with any 
mysiety and aliove all with its own my.stery, 
even as tainted by a sin which is its own 
limitation, ^’et however it chooses to see 
Itsell ill the end, the choice it makes is 
a metaphysical one, which is not to say that 
those who use reason therefore commonly 
make such a choice. And not to choose 
amounts imphcitlv to adopting reason as an 
effective noun while rejecting or repressing 
the need to .search for substantial meaning. 

Meanwhile and in the onler of appea¬ 
rances, as we have said, ‘the works keep run¬ 
ning'. Does this mean that the acquisitions 
of the most recent .science and even more 
perhaps of the technology which derives 
from it and sustains it, therefore opens up 
limitless prospects? 'Fhat is altogether an¬ 
other matter It is by no means certain, 
moreover, that it would be altogether desir¬ 
able for science and technolcrgy to continue 
to develop indefinitely, even if this were 
possible with our present powers of assimi¬ 
lation. Ideally, the thought of expansion on 
such a scale may seem truly wonderful; 
when considered in more specific terms, it 
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can give rise lo serious alarm. For one thing, 
it seems as though man’s capacity for global 
synthesis iliminishes as the diversity and 
minuteness ol speiialiiies incieases, which 
tannol hajjpen wilhoul re.ison itself Ire- 
(oming alarmed ai the possibility of its 
I mure impoverishment .ind fiagmentation. 
(.ould It be that the eijuilibrium ol the 
actisities of icason is dependent on a reality 
more sast than iiscll, <i reality which is un¬ 
known and whuh makes its dem.inds felt 
tinough the emplions ol the sav.ige mind 
and the coming to pass ol a leign of fools’ 
This is a (|iiesiion that reason (annol hope 
to answer on its own: at the vei> inosi, il 
(.III open Itself u|> to the* (|uesiion as to an 
.iliyss w'hiih i\ill not .dlow itself to lie for¬ 
gotten. 

lir.itionalism, lolls oi es'‘ii the in.irginal 
inanilcsi.iiion ol a protest whuh, siiue it 
(.mnot .died leason itself, ts (ontent to 
shock the puiitanical seriousness of icnson. 
aie all esidcntly more or less otganised 
attempts to airise .11 <1 (ompensatory ecpii- 
[ilnium Theii nuinbei .ind no doubt thcii 
.ludaiity will nuiease .is the dikes holding 
back the subjeitise eneigies are built higher. 
Yet sub)ertiMty is not a (juestion only ol 
the innet life of the mdiMdual with its 
mstimts, alfetts, ideal .ispiiations or even 
its uuK|ue socation' the siibjectise can also 
be .1 social lealiiy. a m.iss identity svhich 
sLuldenIs, through (ontagion and osmosis, 
lakes the place ol, In .ibsorbing. [lersonal 
identity The lurlhei sve take i.itional 
speciali.sation, the inoie iiuapable man be¬ 
comes ol .1 total view of the wotld, the moie 
his \er\ being is atomised, which allccis in 
eMlably and intieasingly the sense men 
have ol themselves In the long run, this 
process can endanger the unitary principle 
of reason Hut already in the everyday life 
cjf Iniinaniiy, the disappc.iiaiKe of all uni¬ 
fying jK>wer and ol any crealise global 
thought which might have commanded per¬ 
sonal allegiance, is cieating a climate 
favourable to the schi/oid mentality, a men¬ 
tality that the new mass technique.s exploit 
in .a very rational way. Not only then does 
an absurd situation derive from rational 


supremacy; the techniques of human socie¬ 
ties, with their concern for efficacio}L\ 
lationalis.iLion, canalise this absurdity and 
maintain it for their own ends. 

This t hen seems lo be what rational acli- 
\ii\ becomes when developed to its full 
cxicni: something clo.scd in on itself like a 
wall surrounding a ciicidar ro.ul. K.ition.il 
ni.m is pioud when he conteniplaics il, even 
ihough It imprisons him; in fact, ii is being 
its jrrisonei which gives him the greatesi 
pride I’erhajjs, ol comse he cannot see 
cle.irh where he is being led by a form ol 
le.ison which is purely immanent .md which 
IS able- lo control him with evei mcieasing 
skill What would happen if il led him to 
the incommunic.ible’ Theoretical know- 
Ic'dge .111(1 technic.if'aptitude arc m danger 
of becoming less .md less within llie grasp 
ol ihe .iver.ige m.m. wlio will in time be 
pioMcIed meiely with the sm.dl amount ol 
nifoimaiion he needs to carry out his oidi- 
n.iiy went' while the supplementary irilor- 
m.ition l.nished bv the m.iss media ofler 
him only iidg.nised prop.iganda, lorgoticn 
.dmost as o m as it is absorbed. Science is 
concerned with man in his entirety, whaf- 
esei our \iews on the subject may happen 
to be. but who can pretend that the most 
elfetli\e w'a\ ol making the inciisidual 
.ivs.ne ol Its scope is lo lease him Vith .1 
Heeling illusion of knowledge through 
sinking images which are indecipherable, 

1 1 one happens to know nothing of their 
gl0b.1l context? In tael, such images speak 
10 I he individual less in terms of knowledge 
ih.m power. He is led to lieliese that science 
can do what it likes with man. even more 
than with things and c\en if he doesn’t con¬ 
clude liom this that science knows every¬ 
thing about him, his reverence for applied 
knowledge may well be accompanied by 
l.iieni terror. To conrme scientific thought 
within the superstition to which its 
tiiiiinphs have given rise in the popular 
mind would be lo prepare the way for a new 
kind of slavery, a .system of domination all 
the more tyiannical in that scientists them¬ 
selves w'ould be unable to understand it 
completely or exert over it some kind of con- 
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trol. It is likely, moreover, (hat such a system 
would be above all political and that 
science would be merely a means to an end. 
How can we avoid it? Only by breaking 
down the walls of determinism and by ovei- 
roming a latnlism born oi a certain con¬ 
cept ion of knowledge The key of the pii- 
son, the key to tieaiivc |0), is met.iphysual 
by its very natinc. No longer (o regard 
rationality and the mind as if iliey were 
indistinguishable is to set reason liee Irom 
its cage, to integrate scienld'K behaviour, to¬ 
gether with tJie other forms ot human be¬ 
haviour, within (he whole man's awareness 
ol himsell. To do (his would Ik* to open up 
to every science (he ro.id to a spiritual syn¬ 
thesis in which leasoii would be given both 
unity and a new and much nc^eded sense of 
direc tion. 

The temptation ol the technical arises 
Irom (he agnosticism ol a loim of reason 
whose acli*f]u.ic’y in lepicscnting (he real in 
taken lor gianted and which i^ content 
merelv lo belong to the domain ol reality 
.inci lo act within it bv mciiiis ol a glowing 
m.isleiy and an mcieasiiigly widespread 
subordination This loim ol .ictiviiy is m 
iisell neutial, il remains so pi*rhaps because 
the metaphysical sense ol a great manv 
con(t*mporars scientists seems dulled lint 
among the technicians .ind operaiois such 
neutrality is almost inconceivable: success 
lor ihern means elficaciiy and efficacity 
means pown 'I’he temptation of the techni¬ 
cal IS one of the forms of the libido domi- 
natidi. On this level ol intelligence, reason 
is the slave of those who manipulate it; it 
knows of no absolute criteria ol (ruth, if is 
concerned with scientific lealiiv only in its 
emeiging and provisional lorms and it 
derives these Irom an experience from which 
all that is human has been rigorously elimi¬ 
nated, except in the form of an operative 
abstraction; it is as arbitrary in fact as pure 
lorce, of which it is one ol the aspects. One 
wonders whether reason on this level really 
desen’es the name of reason, for in its true 
foiin this means virtue, the pursuit and re¬ 
flection of the Truth itself in the midst ot 
the various relative truths. 
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In succumbing to the temptation of the 
technical, man triumphs and annihilates 
himsell. Or rather he imagines that he is 
triumphant while his annihilation is beyond 
all doubt. He is the first to surrender, and 
his liiiman nature oilers no resi-stance. to 
the workings and consec]ucnccs of his own 
leclmicity. Indeed the human nature that 
be legaids impliciily as a chaos of mere 
phenomena, he denies explicilly in the name 
ol (be tre.inneni th.it he lorces il to undergo. 
Ill dedicating himsell compleielv to his own 
meih.inisatioii, he siicrdices value to an 
.irbitiaiy algebra, mcom[)arablv lt*ss exact 
ih.m dial ol genuine mathematics—the evi¬ 
dence IS to be found in some of the formulae 
.md ecjuations ol modem linguistic theory. 
Meaiiwlnie, the human hcaii, which was 
once thought ol .is the principle of substan¬ 
tial unifu.Kion, IS lic'siegeU and assailed by 
external loices. die loices ol leason in the 
sense in whicli we have dchned them heie. 
.md discovers with hoiroi the void within it- 
sell or indiei (he voiil that it has lieen (old is 
(here. IJiit why. idtimaiely, h.ive so many 
coiiv(*rgcn( loimsol lea.soii and energy been 
mobilised to iindeimine the lairh ol the 
liuman being in his own unity? Is it possible 
lh.it beneath the .ipparcmt di.siiUercsted- 
ness oi scienlilic oi so-called scientific specu¬ 
lation there is a growing and hidden instinc t 
that has now reached the final jihase ot massi- 
fication and collective inech.inisation? How¬ 
ever much we ni.iy mistrust any Gnostic 
inlerpiel.iiioii of the woild. one cannot help 
wondering at least whether a lall is not in¬ 
herent in hisioiy, it is difliculi not to spt‘cu- 
late on the possible and inevitable entrophv 
ol .1 humanity governed by the l.iw ol nuiii- 
beix and enclosed within the ever (ighienmg 
neiwoik ol .m absurd predictability. Whac 
such thoughts give rise to is less a futuristic 
vision in w'hich man and the insect, both of 
them by now mechanised social structures, 
remain sole contenders for the universe, but 
rather the vision ol a siruggle which is still 
being waged, within and around the human 
essence, between liberty and necessity. 
Liberty is inseparable from essence, it is 
inside, it is the inside of essence 
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Necessity is another name for universal 
regularity: it is everywhere where essence 
is not and first of all in the man whose 
essence is mutilated. If man cannot 
rmd within himself the al)solute limit ol his 
own necessity, then woe to our totalitarian 
spcties which thc*n, under our very eyes, 
wdl bring about its own destruction! Every 
new exiernal determining lorce, every chart 
of toilective interpretation which leads to 
the ordeiing and at ranging of numbers 
r.ithei than the lilreralion ol the indivulual, 
all quantitative planning imposed on the 
human, in short, all massive ‘regulation’ 
which refuses to take accoiinl ol (he specific 
Older oJ (he he.irt and iheretoreenhances the 
process of its lianleinng, all ol these things 
reiiilorce netcssilv, paiadoxically by intro¬ 
ducing the element ol chance and encourage 
luriher recourse to new loiins ol ‘regulation' 
and to new determining lac tor":. This is be¬ 
cause the unimaginably v.ist energies of 
man, which .ire ceaselessly repressed, are 
constantly manilested anew in a giowing 
anarchy which can also p,irado\ically take 
the form of a false inertia. 

'I'lie mechanistic conception ol man, 
born of niiiuls whose main concern is the 
appropriation^oi the liituie, i.s because of 
this very l.ict essentially short sighted, for it 
deprives the eye of its transcendent dimen¬ 
sion, it meiely .iccelerates a more and more 
precipitous tempurality. Totali(ari.tnisnt, 
one ol the ‘lorms’ ol modern imderst.inding, 
is nothing but a dcsjierate attempt at 
integration .ind all the more despcr.ite in 
that Us attempts to bring about .1 more 
rigid organi/.ition merely lead to an in- 
cre.ising lonnlessness. This attempt to bring 
Older into the world begins by mutilating 
reason itself, which, in order to preserve its 
scll'Suffitiency, jnomptly ceases to reflect 
upon itself. Intellectual and political terro 
rism thus completes more successfully than 
cybernetics itself the siege and isolation of 
contemporary man, while disorders which 
become more and more profound and which 
are hidden in the least accessible areas of 
substance, begin, with their own tragic 
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con.sequences, to redress the balance thus 
disturbed. 

The main weapon of terror today is 
laughter, as a matter of preference, at least 
among intellectuals: a diseinbexlied laught¬ 
er betokening death in the oije who laughs 
and communicating death to his victim. 
What he derides is the heart and ridicule 
c.in kill, as one is commonly assured; .so that 
one m.iy .isk how the heart was singled out. 
.It the price of what constraints and opera¬ 
tions against nature. The human reality 
that this laughter mocks is a taboo against 
which this laughter itsell affords only a 
laughable jirotection. For laughter turns 
this reality to ch.'ios, with regard to which 
its defi'iice is vain: the man who laughs is 
his own automaton find .surrenders, empty 
and impotent, to the multiplicity of solici¬ 
tations that are endlessly, insanely renew¬ 
ed. Then hallucinatory glitter undoes 
bc^ing and maintains it out.sicle itself in a 
slate of jieimanent fr.igraenlation. Every¬ 
thing laughs endlessly on every side, winks, 
goes out and is lighted again: everything 
serves to picqect, provoke and sustain the 
hysterical state rendering it more ecstatic 
and exorbitant; the intelligence, the enve¬ 
lope of the .self, is like the retina, the papilla 
or the epiderm; rcaseles.sly over-excited, it 
is lorn—though is ^ii really torn?—between 
iren/y and disgust, bent on exhibiting its 
own inanity, it is both ob.sessed and bored, 
incapable, through an excess of negation, of 
even imagining a return to its sources. The 
impersonal mechanical hilarity produced 
by the dessication of all that is human is like 
the explosion of the collective negation, the 
icy negation that walls up (he heart against 
the man who laughs, or should one say, who 
is annihilated by his own laughter. 

No dialogue is possible with laughter of 
this kind: it is like vermin, a legion of ter¬ 
mites. lermentaiion, decomposition. We 
each carry it within ourselves like a con¬ 
tinual state of potential gangrene; .and how¬ 
ever little we may give in to it or become 
its accomplice, we are bound to perish, for 
the sophism of whicli it is the residual 
absurdity, is a process of spreading disinte* 
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graiion and one that respects nothing. The 
unlimited multiplication of the products 
of technology is the material aspect ot this 
generalized sophism and to its iincocrcible 
expansjon corresponds, paiailoxically, a 
totalitarian concentration ol which it is the 
negative foiin, as it were. The factitious 
contiast between a coiiMiniei society and 
colleclisc |jeniiry conceals two parallel 
forms, rather th.in two phases of the same 
world wide tendency: the diminution of 
peisonal being cither through abundance 
and anarchy or as a result of penury and 
constraint. We know tlie role played in tJie 
history of oui own time and played in- 
crca.singl) by mockcTv and jeers, the 
machines by whicli [leisonal identity is pul- 
sensed, for libetarian sarcasm can easily be¬ 
come the public pillorying ol the totalita¬ 
rian state, ^'et the most insidious |oke of all 
IS the dual sjicclacle ol the hypeitrophv ol 
vain ncTtls and the selt-sufficieni j ol the 
nations ol .scarcity, two contrasting masks 
svoni by the devouring foolish monster lime 
J ot.il man, the man ol the cosmic ci.i, 
ecjuippecl lor the inobihs.uion ol sast m.isses 
and the couc|uest ol distant stars, is also 
man uiillincd and cvisceiated, deprived of 
his cap.iciiy for being or even lor simply 
siirsiving Total man takes himscll infini 
tely .seriously, it is he who laughs with pride 
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at the pretensions of man nullified to per¬ 
sonal liberty. Nullified man has no right 
to laugh: in total man he recognises himself, 
moreover, in very specific ways. We cannot, 
without deifying ourselves, dissociate our¬ 
selves, with a weak grimace from the 
mysterious human adventure. Yet it is true 
that this achenture is empty as long as 
total man "-Is only man nullined and 
in the mass. Is it in fact true that the 
growing quantification of the human 
IS infieient in a civilization founded on 
techniejues and that the former and the 
latter merely aggravate one another? Or 
must we, by means of a new and at the 
same time eternal philosophy of value, drag 
this ciMlisation back from its own fall into 
measureless cpianiity and m:ikc total man 
.end tire human person one, rather than re¬ 
ducing the former to man nullified? With¬ 
out a rtiiion cl'rtie as the foundation of and 
directing force of his reason, man is dead 
and his world is lost. Almost everything 
which t.ikc's place in the world ancl 
coiitimies to take place more rapidly 
would seem to confirm that this is true and 
the ‘philosojiliic laugh’ merely contributes 
to the jirocoss ol acceleration. Who then can 
save us or restore to life? For those who sec 
in this last laugh the triumphant sadness of 
the Devil, this question is the essential ques¬ 
tion ot philosophy. 
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INDIAN PUBLISHING 
The Changing Scene 


T his does not .‘,et out lo be a compre¬ 
hensive report on developments in 
Indian publishing since inde[)cndence. 
Necessary and urgent as such a survey is, it 
is beyond my competence Indian jniblishing 
is now at the threshold of what (oiild be 'a 
great leaj) forward’. It would help to ensure 
that the leap is in the right direction if the 
facts about Indian publishing and its deve¬ 
lopment or ‘untlerdevelopment’, particularly 
during the twenty-three years of indepen¬ 
dence, are determined and systematically 
set clown. This article is no more than the 
reminiscences and views of .in individual. 
The scene is described as seen from Bom¬ 
bay and is very largely confined to Indian 
pubii.shing in the English language. 

The War and Post-War Yean 

At the end of World War II and just piior 
to independence, Indian publishing may 
be said to have emerged from a period of 
gaining valuable experience. In the text¬ 
book field the situation was still to see the 
rapid changes that came soon aftei inde¬ 
pendence, but during the war years in India 
general publishing and, particularly, politi¬ 
cal publishing took m.'ijor strides forward. 
Much of the activity amounted to no more 
than political pamphleteering but it was 
nevertheless valuable both as a contribution 
to clarification of issues facing the national 
movement and also as providing the back¬ 
ground for the growth of Indian publishing 
after independence 

In 1912, for example, Padma Publica¬ 
tions was launched and brought out a series 
of intensely topical booklets, including one 
entitled Quiz India, giving the text of 
Gandhiji’s celebrated Quit India speech. 
Another publishing house which was set up 


and was active in this period in Bombay was 
Hind Kitabs which developed a varied list of 
Indian interest, including fiction. The well- 
known Kitabistan of Allahabad, the publish¬ 
ers of Indian editions of Pandit Nehru’s 
books, had lapsed into inactivity after 
initially setting high editorial and pro¬ 
duction standards. Active right through this 
period, including the period of Congress 
and Congie.ss Socialist illegality, was Peo- 
]jle’.s Publishing House, set up by the then 
newly legalizecl Communist Party. Renais¬ 
sance Publishers in Calcutta was coping 
with M N Roy's prolific output. 

Immediately after the war. Signet Press 
in Calcutta issued a beautifully designed 
and prothued first edition of Nehru's 
Discovery of India and ahso later editions 
which were equally well produced Un¬ 
fortunately, some time after issuing these 
Irooks, Signet Press teased to operate in the 
field of publishing in English. 

A nine-day wonder of the immediate 
post-war periotl was National Information 
and Publications Ltd set up in Bombay on 
a lavish stale for both periodical and book 
publishing. The house had obtained the 
patronage of a number of prominent per¬ 
sonalities and was launclicd as a public 
limited company from the very outset. Un- 
lortunatcly, this enterprise did not prospci. 

The publishing activities of Bharatiy.i 
Vidya Bhavan also started in this period. 
Their paperback series, patterned on tlie 
Pelican scries, has been very successful. 
Strong institutional backing helped the 
series, particularly by making possible really 
low prices. The series is. however, largely 
devoted to works of religious interest. Raja- 
gopalachari’s retellings of the Ramayana 
and Mahabharata have been best sellers in 
the series for about two decides. 
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N. M. Tripati of Bombay and some other 
legal publishers of long standing in other 
parts of the country, continued steadily and 
unostentatiously and companies like Vora 
& Co. of Bombay combined some publishing 
activity with bookselling—a pattern that 
was fairly common all over the country and 
which still jjersists. Thackers of Bombay and 
Thacker Spink of Calcutta continued to 
publish a handful of books each year— 
mainly ol Anglo-Indian interest. Tarapore- 
valas of Bombay did a fair amount of pub¬ 
lishing but, at that time, merely as a side¬ 
line to their bookselling activities. 

Of the four British giants operating in 
India—Oxford University Press, M.acmillan 
&: Co., Longman Green k Sons and Blackie 
& Sons, Longman Green became Orient 
Longmans and was ukiinaicly to become an 
entirely Indian company. As in previous 
years, these companies continued to domi¬ 
nate the textbook scene, both at the school 
and university levels. A number of textbooks 
by Indian authors and also school textbooks 
in Indian languages were published by 
these companies. Only Oxiord University 
Press took some interest in the general 
Indi.ui cuhinal scene, as distinct from 
Indian textbooks. I'he Champak Library 
was launched and, during the war, the 
Indian Branch had issued a series of highly 
topical and competent Oxford Pamphlets 
on Indian Allairs to match the authoritative 
and popular British wartime Oxford Pam¬ 
phlets on World Affairs. 

By 1965, Orient Longmans was well on 
the way to becoming an Indian publishing 
house and was no longer merely an agency 
house. But Hind Kiiabs was no longer 
active; Padma Publications had disappear¬ 
ed with the end of the 1942 movement; 
People’s Publishing House continued its 
activities. 

It was at this stage that Asia Publishing 
House appeared on the Bombay publishing 
scene. With a number of years of book- 
distribution experience behind it and with 
a powerful and expanding organization for 
promotion and sale of its sole agency publi¬ 
cations and with Hiride and valuable contacts 
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in learned institutions, this company grew 
rapidly as an independent Indian publish¬ 
ing house of national standing that was 
soon to gain international status. 

At a time when, by and large, Indian pub- 
blishers of general and academic books 
were paying little or no attention to edi¬ 
torial and production standards, this com¬ 
pany did not hesitate to devote considerable 
lime and resources to these aspects of its 
publications. Though dehciences admit¬ 
tedly persisted, and though there was some 
tendency towards dilution of standards with 
rapid growth, Asia’s basic contribution to 
raising editorial and production standards 
of Indian books and to getting them accep¬ 
ted internationally is by any measure out¬ 
standing. 

Allied Publishers, also with a strong dis¬ 
tribution background and organization, 
entered the field but never with the whole- 
heartedness of Asia. A vigorous bid to set 
up a quality publi.shing house was made by 
P. C. Manaktala & Sons. During the years of 
its activity, this company succeeded in set¬ 
ting high standards. In Bombay, Lalvani 
Brothers and Popular Prakashan and, more 
recently, Nachiketa Publications and Vikas 
Publishers in Delhi have joined the band of 
Indian publisheis in English paying atten¬ 
tion to editorial and production standards. 
Thackers of Bombay, now entirely Indian- 
owned and managed, arc also making a 
come-back as publishers. 

Luio-priced Subsidized Reprints of US Texts 

While Indian publishing houses were thus 
gradually building up their lists and their 
sales and promotion organizations, there 
was a major development which had 
far-reaching effects on the development 
of the industry. I refer to the launching of 
the US scheme to assist Indian publishers 
in reprinting US university textbooks and 
making them available to Indian students 
at about a fifth of the price of the US edi¬ 
tions. Books qualify for assistance only if 
they are approved by both the US authori¬ 
ties in India and the Ministry of Education 
of the Government of India, 
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This scheme had a mixed reception. Pub¬ 
lishers already established as textbook pub¬ 
lishers and having substantial textbook lists 
felt that their interests and those of their 
authors were threatened by the competition 
ol these subsidized reprints of foreign books. 
Without receiving subsidies themselves, 
they could not possibly, even with depressed 
production standards, match the prices ot 
the ndnnttedl) good and standard subsidiz¬ 
ed books, and they naturally feared that 
their sales would sulfer. Indian authors, it 
was argued, would find it difhcult to get 
I heir books published by Indian publishers 
il their books happened to be on subjects 
alrc.'idy covered by subsidized books. Des¬ 
pite these protests, the scheme was vigo- 
lously implemented and today nearly a 
thoiis.ind subsidized low-priced Indian re¬ 
prints ol American textbooks are available 
While it IS impossible lo deny the benefil 
I he Us scheme of assistance has brought lo 
the Indian student in terms of making 
standard books available to him at prices 
within his capacity, it is ecpially impossible 
to deny the clifluult jiosition in which the 
publisher of oiigiiial Indian textbooks is 
placed, especially if it is borne in mind that 
he has also to face the competition of Riitisli 
textbooks published by the oliicially spon¬ 
sored Knglish Language Book Society. 
These books arc .dso heavily subsidized but, 
unlike the US scheme, this .scheme brings 
the Indi.in publishing industiy no benefit 
as the subsiciics aie paid to the Biitish pub- 
Ikshers in Britain, the books too being pro¬ 
duced there, which incidentally also denies 
to the Indian printing industry the benefits 
which sections of it li<ive undoubtedly gain¬ 
ed under the US scheme. On a lesser scale, 
thanks only to the fact that our coutses 
generally follow a UK or US pattern and 
English-language originals are better 
known here, the Indian publisher has also 
to compete with subsidized English trans¬ 
lations of Russian books—again subsidized 
and produced in the country of origin. 

Ministry of Education Scheme 
Quite early, the Ministry of Education 


recognized the force of these arguments and 
attempts were made to devise a scheme to 
.assist Indian authors and publishers in the 
publication ot good Indian textbooks at 
low pi ices. Unlortuiiately, it took the autho- 
ties an unconscionably long time to devise 
even their first scheme, lor which a meagre 
sum ot Rs. five lakh was allotted. It is hardly 
nece.ssary to say that little or nothing resul¬ 
ted and years have passed (about six years) 
befoie the Ministry ot Education has been 
able to devi.se another and, it seems, belter 
<ind more adecpiate scheme to assist publish¬ 
ers of Indian textbooks The administra¬ 
tion ol the .scheme has been entrusted to the 
National Book 'I’nist and it is to be hoped 
tli.it the ]irotc'ssioual acquaintance of the 
7'ru.st with publishing practice and jiro- 
blems will enable it to administer the 
scheme ellicieiilly and succcsslully. 

A number ol Indian publishers, however, 
welconud the U.S scheme and participated 
in It vvliole-hearledly and fin.incially did 
veiy well out ol it; some ol them may even 
be s.iid to have built themselves as publish¬ 
ers largely on the Ixineliis ol this scheme. 
Along with ihis and obviously timed to take 
advantage ot the scheme, certain U.S pub¬ 
lishers set up Indian companies which 
during the initial years of their 'Existence 
confined themselves almost exclusively to 
the publication ol subsidized reprints of 
books published by their principals or asso¬ 
ciates in the USA. 

Il IS a welcome development that those 
Indian publishers that built themselves u[) 
largely on subsidized reprints and also the 
US-Indian collaborations that tor so long 
confined themselves to the publication of 
subsidized reprints are now moving, though 
gradually, into the field of original pub¬ 
lishing. 

In spite of their old lead over the Ameri¬ 
cans, the British companies, though they 
had long been a pait ot the Indian book 
world, did not move with the times. Long¬ 
mans was the exception and ultimately be¬ 
came an Indian company. Macmillans con¬ 
fined themselves to textl^oks. mostly at the 
school level, as did Blackies. The Oxford 
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Indian Branch issued only an occasional 
general or academic book by an Indian 
author. Only very recently have Macmillans 
announced the setting up of their Indian 
public limited company. Last year, adver- 
liscmcnts in the press lor personnel seemed 
to indicate that George Allen & Unwin were 
also ]danning to enter Indian publishing 
but, so far, there are no outward signs of this. 

Paprrhdflis and Books for Children 

In the field of paperback publishing in 
English, in addition to Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan incntioned earlier, ilircc Indian 
publishers have made a mark—Jaico Pub¬ 
lishers and India Book House in Bombay 
and Orient Pajicrbacks in Delhi. The last 
IS an associ.ite of Hind Pocket Books whicli 
has had a tienicndoiis success in Hindi (a 
first edition ol 300,000 (OjJies was recently 
mentioned in a newspaper aitide for one 
ol the latest lilies in the series). Other 
languages too have theii paperbatk senes 
rhe j)opiil.ir non-fiction p.iperb.ack still 
awaits exploitation in India. 

Repealed attempts have been made by 
Indian publishers to piocliue good books of 
eiiieitainincru and instruction lor childien, 
as distinct liom textbooks. These attempts 
have always been laced with the dilemma 
of reconciling attractiveness ol physical pre¬ 
sentation—papei, type ilhistiations, colour— 
with low prices. Since only modest print 
orders were practicable and material costs, 
especially that of the substantial amount of 
l^liotographic material reejuired to prepare 
multi-coloured offset plates were far above 
the international level, it just couldn't be 
done. It is not only that Indian parents have 
very little money to spare for books for 
their children, but also that even schcxils 
have very meagre funds for the purchase of 
library books where libraries exist. In most 
cases, even in high schools, the grant for 
such purposes does not exceed a few hun¬ 
dred nipees a year for both the teachers' 
library and the children’s library. 

Somaiya Publications of Bombay has 
attempted to overcome this limitation by 
issuing the same'series of booklets in ten 
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languages, more or less simultaneously, 
running the illustrations for all the editions 
in a single long run and then running more 
modest cjuantitics of the text in each lang 
uage. While this company has succeeded In 
fixing fairly low selling prices, the prices are 
not yet considered low enough for our 
conditions—though they do match the 
jinces ol comparable material issued abioad. 

Perhaps in India this field cannot, for the 
lime being at least, be served through purely 
commercial channels and we shall have to 
depend for .some time to come on non¬ 
commercial or semi-cominert ial organiza¬ 
tions like tlie Children’s Book Trust, which 
has been doing some excellent work 

(iovcrnmeiit l.- Semi-Governmeut Publishing 

Another feature of the curient publishing 
scene in Indi.i is the activity ol official and 
senii-uirici.il and government-sponsored and 
su])poried publishing activities. The Mana¬ 
ger of Publications of (he Government of 
India and liis counterparts in the States 
have, Jiom the days of Biitish rule, jniblish- 
ed government repotts, teports ol coinmis- 
sioiLs ol incpiiiy, acts, bills, etc. and, 
occasionallv, Goveinnient statements. This 
ac iiv tty continues and is entirely outside the 
.scope ol coinmetcial publishing. The post- 
independence Publications Division of the 
Govctnmcni ol India has taken on an 
entirely chlfcient role—that of a slate-owned 
jnibhshing house devoted to the publica¬ 
tion of general literature of Indian interest. 
Furtliei, unlike Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office in Britain, it docs not confine itself 
to the publication ol mateiial of general 
inletcsi originating with government or its 
various tleparimenis. A recent advertise¬ 
ment issued by the Division lists an album 
on Vivekananda, a book on Indian dancing, 
a symposium on Indian unity, bcxiklets on 
bank nationalization, on Indian flowers, on 
Indian poetics, the Tendulkar biography of 
Gandhi, the thirty-sixth volume of Gan- 
dhiji’s collected writings, and two bio¬ 
graphies. 

The National Book Trust is a govern¬ 
ment sponsored, government financed. 
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government appointed autonomous body. 
When launched, it was expected to make 
good literature available on a mass scale 
(lakhs and millions of copies were mention¬ 
ed) in English and in other Indian languag¬ 
es. The Trust did not get off to a very good 
start and its early titles were of little interest. 
In recent years, it has been much more 
active and has issued a large amount of valu¬ 
able popular and semi-popular material in a 
number of languages. Also in recent years 
the Trust has done much to make itself part 
of the Indian publishing fraternity. It 
worked closely with the industry in the orga¬ 
nization of the three National Book Fairs 
that it has organized—the hrst in Bombay, 
the second in Delhi, and the third in Bom¬ 
bay again in December-January 1969. As 
mentioned earlier in this article, the Trust 
has been entrusted by the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation with the scheme of assisting Indian 
publishers in issuing low-priced editions of 
approved Indian textbooks and the ten¬ 
dency seems to be for the Ministry increas¬ 
ingly to deal with the industry through the 
Trust. 

The National Council of Educaiionul 
Research and Training itself publishes 
material it has developetl but freely permits 
the States to translate or adapt this material. 
A number of learned bexlies, including uni¬ 
versities, and the government-sponsored 
autonomous Lalit Kala and Sahitya Aka- 
demis have publishing wings and some of 
these not only publish academic material 
like monographs arising out of theses but 
also textbcxiks. Some are active in publica¬ 
tion of Indian-language translations of 
standard textbcxiks. With the assistance of 
the Centre some States have set up trans¬ 
lation bureaux for textbooks. An example 
is the Tamil Bureau of Translations in 
Madras which does its own publishing. In 
UP a Hindi Samiti assists publishers pub¬ 
lishing Hindi translations approved by 
them. The Central Hindi Directorate does 
the same. 

The area in which there has been the 
most massive entry by the State into pub¬ 
lishing is that of school textbooks. This 


held, for many years, had been dominated 
by textbooks approved and prescribed by 
Stale selection boards but published com¬ 
mercially. Prices were rigidly controlled. In 
recent years, however, more and more States 
are taking over increasing *eas in this field. 
For example, in Maharashtra the Maha¬ 
rashtra State Textbook Bureau has taken 
over all textbook publication in all subjects 
for all standards up to VIII for schools pre¬ 
paring students for the Maharashtra SSC 
Examination. For standards IX, X and XI, 
publishers are still free to submit books for 
approval by the State SSCE Board but this 
may not continue for long. The SSCE Board 
may well decide to enter the textbook field 
itself in collaboration with the State Text¬ 
book Bureau. 

International Contacts 

There has been a steady increase in the 
volura<. of international contacts of Indian 
publishers. As in other fields, the pioneer 
in participation in international book fairs 
was Asia Publishing House and tor many 
years its stalls constituted the only Indian 
representation at the Frankfurt Book Fair, 
which I he world’s leading publishers consi¬ 
der a must; at the World Book Fair held 
some years ago in London; at tHe annual 
book fairs at Leipzig and Warsaw and, later, 
a: Belgrade. But others have recently also 
started participating and even though not 
all companies are able to have stalls of their 
own, they often exhibit at co-operative stalls 
organized by the Ministry of Foreign Trade 
and individual publishers are increasingly 
visiting these fairs even if they are not yet 
participating in them with stalls. Book sec¬ 
tions have been included in India's exhibits 
at general trade fairs, including the Expos. 
The annual book fair at Cairo has become 
an important event for Indian publishers. 

Individual visits by Indian publishers to 
their counterparts abroad, particularly 
those in Britain and the USA with whom 
they have long-standing ties, are also on the 
increase. A number of Indian publishers 
have grown out of agency-houses and many 
of them still have their agency interests. 
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There has been a lot of traffic the other way 
also, particularly since India continues to 
be a valuable market for British and Ame¬ 
rican books-a growing market in spite of 
language policies and one that will continue 
to be valuable for US and British publish¬ 
ers, however strong the Indian publishing 
industry becomes. 

The National Book Trust now plans to 
hold an International Book Fair in Delhi. 
The time is ripe for this. 

Regional Publishing 

A feature of the Indian publishing scene 
which will perhaps persist for quite some 
time to come is extensive small-.scalc re¬ 
gional publishing. It is usually an enter¬ 
prising local bookseller who lakes the initia¬ 
tive in this. He is usually m close touch 
with the leaching staff and students of the 
local colleges and schools. He knows exactly 
how popular each teacher is and how effec¬ 
tive his recommendations of books to 
students are in terms ol resulting sales and, 
when a local professor writes a book, he 
knows exactly how many copies he will be 
able to sell each year in the piofessor’s own 
institution and in other local institutions or 
nearby insiiiutions where both the author 
and the bookseller have close contacts. Fie 
therefore publishes the book, getting it 
printed locally at ver) low rates and gene¬ 
rally witliout paying any attention to edi¬ 
torial and production standards—and he 
succeeds with it. The author gets his royal¬ 
ties and the students get exactly what most 
of them want. There is obviously a jmsitive 
side to this phenomenon but there are also 
obvious drawbacks svhich I will not attempt 
to discuss here. 

Publisher-Printers 

A couple of years ago the Government of 
India decided to permit holders of import 
licences for books to convert them in that 
particular year into licences for the import 
of printing machinery and a number of im¬ 
porters who were also publishers took ad¬ 
vantage of this, with the result that quite a 
few Indian publishers now own presses of 
their own. Wh^her or not this is desirable 
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is something that is still debated. Personally, 
I am inclined to believe that, for a number 
of reasons, it is better to leave printing to 
people who are printers exclusively and that 
it is distracting if not dangerous for a pub¬ 
lisher to be under the necessity of feeding 
a hungry press, in season and out, or to run 
around looking for ‘job’ work or book work 
from other publishers to keep his own press 
busy rather than attend to his proper busi¬ 
ness. 

Finance 

Finance has always been a problem with 
publishers the world over. The problem has 
its roots in the nature of the publisher’s 
jirodurt—each title he publishes has to be 
individually promoted and sold, in many 
cases among very specific and scattered 
circles of readership. There is no production 
against orders or against a demand esta¬ 
blished ill advance. Each venture with a 
new title is to a greater or lesser extent a 
speculation. Promotion, and sales adequate 
to cover costs (about two-thirds of the total 
edition) and collection ol the publisher’s 
bills, in most ca.ses takes at least 18 months, 
and only on sales beyond this level does 
the publisher begin to get some return on 
his investment. When a book just refuses to 
sell adetpiately, it is literally worth no more 
than its waste-paper or pulping value— 
hence the reluctance of a banker to advance 
against stocks of specific titles in stock with 
a publisher; he will usually, to cover his 
risks, ask the publisher to hypothecate 
his whole stock for an advance that 
may not exceed 5 or 10 per cent of its net 
value. On the other hand the banker is 
quite willing to advance money to a printer 
or binder holding publisher’s books in pro¬ 
cess because the printer has a firm order for 
the books: the publisher has none beyond 
the advance orders he has btxiked which 
usually represent only a modest fraction ol 
his total print order. 

Because of these difficulties, publishing in 
India has seldom been an independent busi¬ 
ness, especially in its earlier stages, and we 
have the phenomena of bookseller-publish¬ 
ers, distributor-publishers and, recently. 
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whole&aler-publishets. Such sideline publish¬ 
ers have tlic advantage of being able to uti¬ 
lize an organization foi ]>roinoiion and sales, 
both of which are extremely expensive to 
maintain in a state of cfhciency, without hav¬ 
ing the responsibility of having fully to sup¬ 
port It. Also, the more paying side of the 
activities helps to finance the publishing 
and makes it possible to take the inevitable 
risks involved. 

In the last two or three years, jiarticularly 
since there was talk about social control, 
bankers have become somewhat more sym¬ 
pathetic to requests for credits from pub¬ 
lishers. Also, some otgani/ations in a posi¬ 
tion to command considerable financial te- 
sourccs lor worthwhile projects have come 
forward to take .in interest in publishing. A 
couple of years ago the indiistiial hou.se of 
the Somaiyas .set up a publishing unit in 
Bombay and this year s.iw the setting up of 
Fata McGraw-Hill Publishing Go. Ltd., in 
which the Sir Dorab 'Fata and the Sir R.iian 
7’ata I’ru.sts hold 60 per cent of the shares. 
Others have also entered the industry, 
bringing it, jiotcntially at least, some pro¬ 
mise of adecpiate invc*stnient and especially 
working capital which has been particularly 
short so fur. 

1 his trend has to Ire w'atched carefully. 
Finance is particulnily sensitive to profit and 
loss and even comparative inofiubility, d 
that is the light term lor it—and unless pub¬ 
lishers can so mainige their .ilfaii's as to 
convince enlightened hnancicrs that theie 
can be some small return on money invested 
in publishing and that tins, with the non- 
material returns to .society at large, is enough 
justification for their interest, the current 
interest displayed in the publishing indus¬ 
try may not persist. 

Co-operation 

In the Indian post-war publisliing world 
there have been efforts at organizing co¬ 
operation and even co-operatives in the field 
of publishing. A major venture was the 
setting up of the Southern Languages Book 
Trust with the assistance of the Foi^ Foun¬ 


dation. The idea was certainly a good one 
—to give smaller publishers in South Indian 
languages the advantage of an efficient, 
centralized and far-reaching promotion and 
sales organization which would take their 
product off their hands and sell it, making 
them payments earlier than they could 
oihciwisc e.vpect to gc't from (he iiadc, 
I'ranslation rights for the four South 
Indian l.inguagc.s—Telugu, 'Fainil, Kannada 
and Malayalam—.ire often centrally nego- 
lialetl and paid for. 'i'he individual publish¬ 
ers aie also s.ivcd the bother and expense of 
filling oiclcrs, submitting bills and collet l- 
iiig paymeins. 1 am not lamili.<r with the 
current aclivities of the Southern I.anguages 
Book 'Frust but during its early years it was 
certainly most active .iiul seemed to have 
been a success 

i\nother venture th.it calls tor detailed 
slutly IS the highly suctessitil Sahilya Pra- 
vaitak.i .Sahakaiana Sangain in Kerala. 
'Fhis i.s a co-opc‘raiive publishing house, a 
nunif>er of meinbeis being atilhois By all 
accounts, this must be a tiiiicjiie institiition 
—not merely because the ventuie is a co- 
opei alive one and has been highly successful 
but .list) because it seems to dely all the 
accepted assumptions and calculaiions con¬ 
cerning the costing and pi icing of books. I 
underst.ind that the piiciug is most reason¬ 
able and that authors receive loyalties at as 
high a rale as .^3 jiercenl, and that .sales are 
good. Pci haps the key to all this is that the 
co-opeialive runs a chain of bookshops all 
over Kerala and does a good proportion of 
Its business by direct mail, somewhat on 
mass-circulation book club lines. But this 
cannot be the whole cx[)lanatiun as over¬ 
heads, including the cost of running the 
chain of bookshops, have to be provided 
for. This involves bypassing wholesalers and 
l)ooksellers and tliis is something publish¬ 
ing cannot lightly decide to do if it has to 
find a market not merely in a limited area 
but on a national and, for works in the 
English language, even on an international 
scale. 
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Publishers’ Association 

It is perhaps symptomatic of the state and 
level of Indian publishing in general that 
the major all-India organization attempting 
to bring publishers together is not a body 
consisting exclusively ot publishers. It is the 
Federation of Indian Publisheis and Book¬ 
sellers AssoclatioTis and, in practice, it also 
eiubraies agency houses and wholesalers. Of 
course, in many cases a member company 
may combine in itself two or even three 
fields of interest, c.g, retail bookselling, 
whole.saling, and publtsiiing. As need hardly 
be pointed out, such an amorphous orga¬ 
nization cannot be really ellcctive, though 
it is to the credit ol iho.se who have orga¬ 
nized and led it th.it they have been able, 
os'er the last filtecii ye.iis, not only to keep 
the orgaiiizaiion together in spite of strong 
pulls in various directions but .dso to 
strengthen it and even to achieve some 
substantial results esjiecially vi.s-a-vis the 
Government ol India, which recognizes the 
Fedeiation as the lepiesciitative body ol 
both Indian publisheis and booksellers. 

It the Indian publishing industry li.is to 
grow indcpeudently and nut as .in appen¬ 
dage of buok.selling and book disiriliutioii. 
It IS e.ssential that it should have an asso¬ 
ciation leprcsenting exclusively publishing 
interests. Booksellers too shoulcl have an 
exclusive oigani/aiioii. However, book¬ 
sellers, wholesalers and jiubhshers do have 
a number ol ni.itters ot mutual interest to 
ihscicss and settle between them and per- 
ha[)s the pre.sent Federtition could continue 
to provide the lorum for such dialogue. 

OrtTfitts 

The Indian Publisher X: Bookseller, pub¬ 
lished from Bombay, has lor many years 
been considered a non-official spokesman 
ot the Federation. A new journal started 
late last year is Indian Book Industry, pub¬ 
lished from Delhi, which sets out to be a 
publishers’ journal exclusively. Both these 
journals are doing their best in a difficult 
situation and both depend entirely on indi¬ 
vidual effort an^ initiative for their con¬ 
tinued existence: 


Prospects 

What arc the prospects for Indian 
publishing? 

As long as education continues to expand 
in India, the market tor Indian books will 
continue to grow. In spite of the patent 
defects in our educational system, in spite of 
its falling standards, more and more Indians 
will be wanting books ior education and 
entertainment Fducational expansion can¬ 
not, I believe, be stemmed in India; the 
demand for it is so pressing that no govern¬ 
ment c.in resist it even in adverse financial 
circuinstances though it can, of course, by¬ 
pass it liy providing the form without the 
substance 

'I'he problem is not that the demand will 
stagnate or fall but that it cannot become 
economically effective till priority bread and 
butler exjicnditiire cea.ses to exhaust the 
bulk of the eainings ol most of our people. 
Even when this point is reached and people 
arc able to spare .some money for books, the 
pioblem ol piovicliiig them at a low price 
w'lll rctiiain and this will be only partially 
solved by increased piint orders, as beyond 
a ceiiain point it is the high cost of mate- 
iials in each book, which lemains fixed 
pel co])y, which constitutes the major 
poll ion of the cost of production, how¬ 
ever many copies are jirinied. Perhaps 
costs of materials too will go down with 
increased demand for them foi .servicing a 
really mass market or perhaps the improve¬ 
ment 111 economic conditions will be sub¬ 
stantial enough to enable individuals to buy 
fiooks even at pi ices which are considered 
high today. However, till there are definite 
signs of increasing prosperity among the 
mass of our people, the Indian publishing 
indusiiy will have to depend as it depends 
today on the demand for textbooks and on 
the institutional market—universities, col¬ 
leges, rcseaich institutes, government de¬ 
partments, companies, libraries. Fortu¬ 
nately, this market has steadily grow'n in 
India since independence and continues to 
grow at varying rates related to budgetary 
grants. 

In what direction is the Indian publishing 
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industry moving oi at least its leading units? 
By and large, in the right direction, though 
rather slowly—towards organization as an 
industiy in teiins oi finance, management, 
protludion conlroi, piomution, sales orga¬ 
nization and public rel.itions. Functions arc 
getting specialized. Book travelling, for 
example, is ste.idily being rccogni.scd as not 
just travelling salesmanship in the usual 
sense of the term. Salesmanship is ol the 
essence of the traveller’s job but few sales¬ 
men h:ive to handle hundreds ot dillerent 
products vvliuh \ary irom day to day and 
still fewer to be able to discuss needs and 
tlieir lulhhnent in fifty dillerent fields with 
fifty dilieieiil people What publishers call 
educational coverage calls for a high degree 
oi knowledge, skill and tact and immedi.ttc 
sales hardly enter into the picture. 

More and mure Indian jxiblishers are dc- 
jw‘nding on expert advice in the choice of 
titles lor publication, some ol them are 
speclaliziiig in certain subjects; more and 
mote of them are employing competent 
copy-editors, or are at least employing them 
where none were jireviously employed. 
Typography and design and proot-reading 
are receiving increasing attention and nioie 
and more Indian publishers aie employing 
production managers and assistants. Pre¬ 
viously such matters were olten left to the 
printer, and the author was depended on 
entirely to manage the jjroot-reading. 
There has certainly been a considerable ad¬ 
vance in the general level of sophistication, 
both in technicjue and attitude. 

Competition is on the increase, competent 
auihois are getting more and more quality¬ 
conscious and often have a choice of good 
publishers willing to publish their books 
and a major factor influencing their choice 
is editorial and production standards. (The 
efficiency ot a publisher in promotion and 
sales organization, in accounting of sales 
and, latterly, his ability to export, also weigh 
with the best authors.) For established 
Indian authors, it is rapidly becoming a 
sellers’ market as far as their works are con¬ 
cerned. The position is no longer that there 


arc just one or two possible publishers in 
India. All this is tending to raise standards. 

The annual competitions organized by 
the Cientral and State Governments for 
awards lor excellence in printing and bind¬ 
ing have contributed substantially to mak¬ 
ing printers and publishers quality-con¬ 
scious. The prizes cover design also and are 
awarded both to the publisher and the 
punter, and this has certainly helped to 
raise book production standards in India. 

I'hc industry as a whole is still far from 
maturity, but the process that has started 
with the toji ten or twelve, or perhaps 
twenty, jniblishers is bound to influence the 
others, especially as regional i.solacion is 
eroded, as it surely will be 

The industry h.is got as far as it has thanks 
to the efforts ot jieople who were .self-taught 
or who learned their jobs from their senior 
colleagues. In recent years a few people have 
received training <ibroad thanks to 
IJNK.SCO fellowships but nothing has been 
done witliin the country to ofici training to 
publishing personnel. I'he Federation ol 
Publishers :ind Book.sellers A.s.sociations has 
organized short courses on book-selling both 
on Ms own and in collaboiation with 
IJNK.SCO, and Indian bookseller trainees 
have also been sent abroad lor Gaining, 
.sometimes for e.xtended periods. In-service 
training for juiblishing personnel in India 
IS an urgent need. This applies not only to 
persons performing editorial and produc¬ 
tion functions but also to tht»e undertaking 
promotion, sales, public relations, and re¬ 
presentation. General management princi- 
jiles and technicpies also need to be pre¬ 
sented to all senior staff in the context of 
their particular specializations. There are as 
yet no signs that the industry is thinking in 
these terms. How can it, before its scattered 
units are brought together in an effective 
association?* 

* Socin after this was wnttrn 1 icceivetl informa¬ 
tion of a Training Course in Book Publishing 
Management organized by the UNESCO Regional 
Centre for Book Development in Asia to be held in 
Delhi from 30 August to 26 September, 1970. A most 
welcome development. 
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EDUCATION FOR A 
CHANGING SOCIETY 


I T is :i truism to observe that ihange is the 
substance ol History but what is not 
iully grasped is the nature and tempo of 
change in the course of centuries. Since 
the eighteenth centuiy, the pioccsses ol 
.social tiansloimation suddenly quickened 
as a result of historical foices which weie 
in the making from the waning penod of 
the Middle Ages One of the many levers 
of this process w.is die emergence of machine 
technology which in out time has totally 
alleied tlic style of life and the stale of 
political, economic and social problems 
One of the early indices of this quickening 
icnipo of change in the eighteenth century 
was to be seem in the gi'eai iiulease ol 
scientific periodicals. Historians tell us that 
while there were only 3.5 .scientific periodi¬ 
cals in Europe between the years IbbS and 
1699, the number had swelled to 900 in the 
period 1750 to 1789. The trend is astonish¬ 
ing, even when we consider the high 
mortality rate in the like of these periodi¬ 
cals. This trend persisted and we are now 
reminded that scientific knowledge is 
doubling itself every seven or eight years! 
It staggers the imagination to know that 
there are at present at least a thousand 
distinct sub-fields of Science with distinct 
labels like Physics, Chemistry, Bio-Che¬ 
mistry and so on. But even normally well- 
educated people will not go beyond ten or 
twenty sub-fields should they be invited to 
make an inventory. But what is im¬ 
portant is an awareness of living in a 
period of great intellectual revolution 
characterized by brilliant achievements in 
several helds—in medicine, in the different 
branches of Physics and Chemistry, in the 
explorations of. outer space and in the 


niy.sleiy of hie itself. In our time, scientific 
achievements have been outgrowing tlie 
wildest imagination of the writers ol 
Science fiction. 

What is the task ol education, one might 
ask, in a period such as this, not merely 
for tlie scientist Init lor those engaged in 
countless fields of endeav'our, great as well 
as humble? How is the wi.sdom of the philo- 
sophers ol education relevant to man's 
needs at this moment? Questions ol this 
nature can be .niswcred from many angles 
at vaiying levels of analysis but 1 shall do 
no more than nibble at this great subject 
—not because ol want ol space, which is the 
elegant excu.se of those wlio undertake to 
deal with l.irge themes, but because ol my 
sheer inability. 

It IS commonly observed that when the 
foices ol modern I/at ion disrupt traditional 
.societies, upioot the institutions oi an 
earlici penod and call into question long- 
chetished ideas and beliefs, the piocess in¬ 
volves subtle changes in the ideas and as¬ 
pirations ol people, ill their outlook and 
ways of life. An Indian sociologist, Y. V. 
Lakshmaiia Rao has vividly described the 
jiassing oi traditional society in a .small 
Aiidhia village just beginning to get ex¬ 
posed to modem forces. I recall his descrip¬ 
tion of the village belle who goes to the 
tailor tequcsting him to make a blouse foi 
her fashioned after that of Vyjayantimala. 
The tailor had no idea of what it was like 
but said he would do it and remembered 
that a picture was currently being shown 
in the cinema house nearby. So there he 
went to observe, as only a tailor would, 
the blouse which the film star was wearing. 
This is a small episode in an intensely 
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absorbing book but it seems to symbolize 
the change in the style ol life brought 
about by muclerni/ing mlluences. Theie is 
little ditieiciiLe, it seems to me, between 
tin's desire ol the village belle and out boys 
and girls who stiain to Hatter their looks 
witli tlie latest fashions in dress and haii- 
styles. It must not be forgotten that the 
hist supcrricial signs of motlernity are more 
quickly seized ujion by boys and gills stand¬ 
ing tqjtoe on the thieshold ol adultiiood 
than by those in middle age. Heie emeiges 
wiidt sociologists call, somewhat pom¬ 
pously, "the generational conflict.’ Parents 
die only too anxious to .see their children 
])Ul away childish things and l.ike life mote 
.seiiously, take interest in studies lalhei 
than waste time reading comics, develop a 
taste fot classical music lather than lor the 
caichy tunes ol pop music now geneiously 
supplied thiough the radio and made avail- 
dhle for instant icse by tape recordeis and 
retold playeis One ol the many qualities 
ol a well-educated man is the capacity to 
view with ecpianimiiy the new siuiation 
conlionting him, both in his own f.imily 
and in society and show some im.iginaiion 
in handling situations. 

We talk too often and too glibly ol the 
problems created by teenagers but forget 
that men .md women in older age gioiips 
have otiiei problems arising lioni the* use 
ol leisure time. For the tiuly educated 
man, weekends picsent no jiroblcnis and 
he needs no mechanical e.scape itoin the 
boredom which gets hold of people in the 
technological .society. Formal education all 
the world over has failed, for the most 
part, in preparing people for the cultuied 
u.se of leisute. This was one of the strong 
points of libcial education which is too 
often dismissed as old-fashioned, as a use¬ 
less relic of an earlier age. We are mes¬ 
merized by notions of vocational and 
technological training and sometimes make 
a fetish of manpower apptoaches in educa¬ 
tional planning. 

Undoubtedly, modern societies, struct¬ 
ured as they are, need a measure of care¬ 
ful planning in the creation of the skills 
and abilities necessary tor a modern society. 


S. P. Aiyar 

It is worthwhile reflecting on the fact that 
some 15,000 distinct skills were found to be 
in service of the federal bureaucracy in the 
United Slates according to the Hoover Com¬ 
mission. We laniiot do without the techni¬ 
cal personnel requiremcn& of a modern 
.society and universities can ignore them 
only at then nation’s pctil. On the other 
hand, leduiical education is not enough, 
not even from the purely technical point 
of view. The crisis m education producetl 
by a specialization insulated from the in¬ 
sights of related Reids, has been the theme 
ol C. P. Snow’s l.imous e.ssay. The Two 
Cultines uiid the Siientifir Heuoluiion 
(195')). To grasp the dimensions of the 
iiisis which Snow-was engaged in describ¬ 
ing we must remember that his obseiva- 
lions were based on an expciicnte ol intei- 
vicwing some thirty to forty thousand 
working scientists in Biitain during the 
war yen it was one ol the many vntues 
ol hbcial ediuatioti that it sought to pro¬ 
duce the well-rounded men Jr sought to 
mix. m tli< language of Alan Simpson, ‘the 
wisdom ol the wot Id with the learning of 
the cloister, to develop tlie body as well as 
the mind, to pay a great deal of attention 
lo characlei, and to neglect no aiL which 
could add lo the enjoyment of ^living. It 
was a spacious idea which offered every 
hosjntahiy to cieative energy,’' These are 
the vciy cpiahties which have become rare 
and which aie most needed at the present 
time. 

It IS a paradox, as someone has observed, 
that formal education is often the enemy 
of knowledge. In our universities, books 
must be read, and read quickly, not only 
because they are required for the purposes 
of the examination but also because they 
have to be returned to the library within a 
specified time. Everything has to be sum¬ 
marized for a specific purpo.se in response 
to a situation with the result that books 
pass through our hands leaving at best a 
faintly visible effect on our minds. Most 
people come out of the universities with 
fragmented views but they go out into the 
world with the stamp of the educated man. 
Thereafter they read books which are 
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advertised as best-sellers and hope to make 
an impression in fashionable circles. Those 
who cannot find the time to read, sip the 
essence of books through reviews. Often we 
do not do even that and are content with 
just knowing what a book is about. At the 
otJier end arc those incorrigible book- 
addicis who must hnish them one after the 
other without reflecting on what they read. 

Says Francis bacon: ‘To sjjend too much 
time in studies is slotli, to use them too 
miuh for ornamentation is aflcctation; to 
make Judgment wholly by their rules is 
the humoui of the scholar.’ Knowledge 
,irid experience, theory and practice—each 
must be used for enriching the other Prac¬ 
tical iiicn who have contempt for tlieory 
and the findings of lescarcli are a menace 
to society and I am alraid we Jiave too 
many of them in India botli in industry 
and administiation. At the other extreme 
aie oiii academics, cloistered in their own 
cells, refusing to learn anytliing Irom tliose 
engaged in administration, business or 
mdustiy What is worse, university depart¬ 
ments 111 India function in isolation Irom 
each oihci, even though academicians peri¬ 
odically afloicl themselves the luxury of 
speaking loftily of intcr-disciplinaiy ap- 
roaches The actual .situation is correctly 
described by K.irl Jaspers: ‘The conduct of 
faculty members has been compared with 
that of the monkeys on the palm trees of 
the holy gioove at Bcnaies: on every palm 
tree sits a monkey, all seem to be very peace¬ 
ful and minding their own business. But 
the moment one monkey tries to climb up 
the palm tree of another he runs into a 
heavy barrage of coconuts."* 

Universities everywhere are today enve¬ 
loped by the swilling thought currents and 
controversies which are endemic in any 
period of change. These are quickly trans¬ 
mitted to students and faculty alike and 
on major questions scholars in the univer¬ 
sity have taken sides. Such a tendency is 
not only inevitable but even desirable 
up to a point. But a university must not 
only respond to ,the forces which move the 
spirit and the paisions of men and women; 


it must also, if it is to fulfil its high pur¬ 
pose, provide intellectual leadership 
tor the community through dispassionate 
and meaningful research in the Humanit¬ 
ies and Social Sciences. Gone is the notion 
of the university as a retreat from the noisy 
world of political conflict and the din of 
the inai ket-place. Yet, if the highest stand- 
aids of scholarship are to be maintained 
both m teaching and rcseaich, courage and 
integiity would seem to be the two indis¬ 
pensable t}ualitics tor a university teacher. 
To protect one’s icscaith fioni the subtle 
influences which accompany grants made 
available bj Foundations, by business or 
goveinment is a task much more difficult 
now than it ever was. I’he courage to put 
out the results of one’s investigations in 
the face of ho.stde foices in government, 
politics or society is a quality somewhat 
raie in the developing countries. Robert 
fioheen ol I*rinteton Uimersiiy has ${X)ken 
ol the quality of ‘Detachment and Innova¬ 
tion’ to describe the modern university 
and it lenimds us of Toynbee’s famous 
pliiase, ‘(challenge and Response’ u.sccl in 
a ditteiriu context. In his recent work. The 
Human Xaturc of a UnmnsUy (1969) 
Robeit Goheen desciibes the changecl role 
ot Piincelon University. In 1890, when 
Alexander Hall was added to the campus. 
It bore an inscription Irom Lucretius 
wliich read, 'Nothing is more pleasant 
than to occupy the calm high places secuted 
by the teachings of the wise.’ But only six 
years later the function of education was 
formulated in a different way by Woodrow 
Wilson who .said: ‘It is indispensable, it 
seems to me, if the university is to do its 
iigJit service, that the air of affairs should 
be admitted to all its classrooms. 1 do not 
mean the air of paity politics, but the air 
of the woild’s transactions... the sense of 
duty of man toward man, of the presence 
ot men in every problem, of the signifi¬ 
cance of truth for guidance as well as for 
knowledge, of the potency of ideas, of the 
promise and the hope that shine in the 
face of all knowledge. There is laid upon 
us the compulsion of the national life. We 
dare not keep aloof and close ourselves 
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while a nation comes into maturity. The 
days of glad expansion .ire gone, our life 
grown tense and dilBcult, our recourse for 
the fiitiuc lies in careful thought, provi¬ 
dence, and a wise economy, and the school 
must be of the nation 

It is tcinjiting .it this point to contrast 
this ideal with the state of universities in 
Indi.i with their general apathy, their 
extr.ioidinary cajiacity to promote the 
rpiaintest themes ol rcsc.uth, their utter 
disregard for the ‘wise’ economy which 
Woodrow \Vilsoii mentioned and the ncai- 
absc'ntc of motixation and morale which 
has been commented upon b) scser.vl care¬ 
ful obseivers of highet education in India. 
Hut I shall resist that temptation. 

The cxtraordinaiy increase in the giowth- 
ratc of knowledge in our time involves, as 
every one knows, the ohsoloscence ol ideas 
on a .scale unknown in previous centuries. 
We s|)eak of letardation in industry but the 
pioblem IS more seiious, though less xisible, 
within the univeisity which is the nerve 
centie of the knowledge industiv I’he need 
for icnewal is seen evc'i)where, in redialt- 
nig courses of study, in introducing new 
subjects, in evolving new techniques ol 
examination, in the reform of the existing 
system where it is still of service and in 
experimenting with fiesh techniques of 
cla.ssioom instruction. Change inevitably 
iinolves conflict with vested interests and 
this is clearly seen in the work of decision¬ 
making bodies of any university. It has 
been well said that apart from a university 
curriculum, the most difficult thing in the 
world to move is only the graveyardi This 
is a problem in all the world’s universities 
but it is specially difficult in those of under- 
developeci countries I have learnt, to my 
horror, that a text-book on Public Admini¬ 
stration published in 1927, and that too in 
the Ameiican context, is now reprinted in 
India and that, thanks to our outmoded 
syllabu.s, some three thousand copies of this 
book are sold every year in the universities 
of north India. The availability of subsidies 
fiom PL 480 funds has enabled the reprint¬ 
ing in India of out-of-date textbooks which 
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have long lost their market in the United 
States. 

If universities suffer from retardation, 
the task of renewal of ideas is even more 
difficult for the individual scholar. With 
the pa.ssage of years every man is in love 
with Ins own ideas and will cling to them 
under .my circumstances. In the nineteenth 
centuiy, the economist Caiines once de¬ 
clared that it facts do not confoim with his 
theoiics, it was so much the worse fot the 
facts! ‘Hack to Natuie’, was Roger Beacon's 
cry 111 the thirteenth century in his protest 
against medieval scholasticism and it stands 
as a perennial xv.irniiig to those who luave 
lost the capacity of testing llieir ideas with 
the hard lacts of t<he world of reality. 

Lei me cite an outstanding, though little 
known, example In 188.5 Alfred Venn 
Dicey, Vineriaii Piofessor at Oxford 
University delivered his famous lectures 
on Til • of Ihr Comliiutinn in which 
he dctiaied lh.it the ‘Rule of Law’ was a 
special ic'atiiie of the English C^lonstitution 
and went m to s.iy that the French sy.stem 
ol Dro// Aelnnmstrnlif h.id no c'ouiiterpart 
III F.iiglaiid. Dicer’s aigumciits constituted 
the accepted position in constitutional law 
for .scvc*ral clecadcs. Meanwhile, admini¬ 
strative law in England slowly ai^ steadily 
developed. Rut in 1915 in his article, ‘The 
Development of Administrative Law in 
England’, at the end of his career. Dicey 
had the courage to admit his earlier error. 
Intellectual histoiy is replete with exam- 
j)les of powerful intellects imprisoned by 
their own .system.s of thought. Ideology is 
the enemy of the free intellect. In periods 
of change such as ours, classroom instruc¬ 
tion must be fieed from the grip ol ideo¬ 
logies. Although teaching has to be positive 
and facts have to be presented and inter¬ 
preted within a meaningful framework, 
the teacher who cuts off other possible 
interpretations from his pupils and seeks 
finality for his own destroys their capacity 
for independent thinking and thus betrays 
the ideals of the university. 

One of the qualities of the truly educated 
man is humility and I shall use the term 
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Education for a Changing Society 

to suggest not the moral virtue which the 
world’s religious teachers have preached 
but the awareness of the limitations of one's 
knowledge even in one's own particular 
field. J.W.N. Sullivan spoke of the ‘Limita¬ 
tions of Science’ and every specialist must 
be aware of the frontiers of his own igno¬ 
rance: he must know where his subject can 
draw fruitfully from related fields. Even 
the most versatile man is aware of areas 
lying on the periphery of his understand¬ 
ing. These areas arc as important to the 
educated man as those on which he can 
speak with confidence and authority. It is 
these pheriplreral areas whith suggest to 
him Ins dependence on other experts. 
Studies m adiuiuisliation and management 
liave yet to make any major breakthrough 
in the analysis ol the stnic tiirc ol dec isions. 
Hut every administrator or manager in a 
modern industrial cultuie knows that he 
has to deal constantly with people who 
occupy comparable positions in other 
organi/ations and that he cannot afford to 
be totally iinaccpiairitcd with the nature of 
the woik III whicli they arc involved. No 
educational .system can be designed to 
impart this sense of awareness ni standing 
at the crossroads of human knowledge and 
yet the man w'lto lacks this quality is not 
likely to make a mark in his own field. 

Moreover, no body of knowledge can be 
built up without perpetual striving. It can 
be a long and even tedious [srocess in which 
mistakes will be made but there can be 
no growth without this kind of challenge, 
no lasting achievement in any field of 
human endeavour. On the award of the 
Nobel Prize, the physicist Max Planck said: 
‘Looking back... over the long and laby¬ 
rinthine path which finally led to the dis¬ 
covery (of the quantum theory), I am re¬ 
minded of Goethe's saving that men will 
always make mistakes as long as they are 
striving after something.’ The Greeks had 
the saying, 'Things worthy of admiration 
arc never easily won’ and this is an obser¬ 
vation which the achievement of centuries 
will support. 

In the serial sciences, every major em¬ 
pirical investigation adds but a footnote to 
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our understanding of the nature of society. 
When a scholar gets trapped by any 
closed ideology, it renders him incapable of 
acquiiing this quality of humility. Ideo¬ 
logies can only generate sterile controver¬ 
sies and produce dogmatism and the even¬ 
tual fossiliZiition ol ideas. It is a curious 
lact of intellectual history that while 
Marxism has produced dogmati.sm through 
Its economic and social theories, it also gave 
a siimuliis to soci.d and economic history 
and ihus addc'd new dimensions to the 
understanding of social forces. If to this 
development we add the contribution of 
anthropology and the opening ol the vast 
museum of customs and practices in all 
ages and climes, we see here one more 
source ol the quality ol humility I have 
mentioned. Let me illustrate this with re- 
fei'cntc to a field with winch I have some 
accpiaintanc e Uelweeii the two World Wars, 
American scholars jealously nursed the 
flattering belief that Americans had dis¬ 
covered administrative sciences just us they 
sometimes give the impression that they 
had inventcxl sex! People in the under¬ 
developed world also Icxiked up to Ameri¬ 
can experts for the reorgani/ation of theii 
administrative systems and the latter 
acquired further confidence in their own 
expertise. At the height of his career, Paul 
Appleby was advising some fifty-three 
countries on matteis .'idministralive But in 
less than a decade following the end of 
World ^V^lr II tire ti.iclitional cultures of 
the developing countries showed that 
administrative technicpics cannot straight¬ 
way be tiansplantc'd m different cultural 
settings American experts in the sixties 
became more cautious and a little more 
luimblc in tfie face of the obstacles to change 
in the underdeveloped world, and quickly 
turned to the study of what has come to be 
known as Comparative Public Administra¬ 
tion. 

It is appropriate at this point to consider 
the role of the university in promoting the 
kind of education required for a changing 
society. It is not enough for it to set up 
teaching departments and promote re- 
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search programmes in a large number of 
fields. Again, ir is not enough that it makes 
provision for the large numbers of students 
who are constantly pressing at its portals 
for admission. Indian universities, like the 
administratjon of which they are a part, 
seem to think of progtess in terms ot the 
formal indices of gtowth, in terms of new 
depaitmenis, the creation of new positions, 
and, of coiiise, new and larger buildings 
whuh bespeak the power of those in 
charge ol the university's aftairs. While 
these items in the extnna ol education are 
undoubtedly important they cannot by 
themselves produce the education we need. 
A iinivenity is built, in the long run, by 
the cpialily of its programmes, by its 
standaids of admission, by the dedication, 
courage and achievements of its scholars, 
by its coruern for the pre.ssmg problems ol 
the society in which it functions and by its 
ability to pi ovule intellectual leadership. 
Through its teaching of Science and the 
Humanities, .Social Sciences and Literature, 
it must spread the spirit ot rational incpiiry 
and create the intellectual climate for dis¬ 
solving superstitions and piejiidices, lor 
exposing the iallncics of official |>olicies and 
suggest r.itional guidelines lor the future 
It must destroy mental stereotypes relating 
to caste, religion and language and promote 
a secular outlook. In othei words, it must 
produce the qualities of mind which will 
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further the modernization of society at all 
levels. The university must become a 
powerful innovative enclave for generating 
the ideas for a mcxlern culture. One of 
America’s renowned historian.s, Frederick 
Jack.son Turner while delivering the com¬ 
mencement address at the University of 
Washington in 1914 .said: ‘The University, 
iheielore, has a double duty. On the one 
hand it must aid in the improvement of 
the geneial economic and social environ¬ 
ment. It must help on in the work of 
scientific discovery and of making such con¬ 
ditions of existence, economic, political 
and social, as wull produce more fertile and 
lesponsive .soil lor a higher and better life 
It must stimulate a wider demand on the 
pait of the public for right leadership. It 
imisf cxtencl its operations more widely 
among the jiec^ple and sink deeper shafts 
ihtoiigh .social strata lo find new supplies 
of intellectual gold in popular levels yet 
iinuu died. And on the other hand, it must 
find and fit men and women foi leadership. 
It iii’ist both awaken new demands and it 
iiiusi satisfy those demands by trained 
leadeis w'ltli new motives, with new me en¬ 
tiles to ambition, willi higher .iiid broader 
conception of what constitutes the prize in 
life, of what constitutes success. The 
University has to deal with Roth the soil 
and the sifted seed m the agriculture ol 
the human spun.'* 
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THE OBSCENITY OF POLITICS 


N O'I long :igo. the Mtiiiig member ol the 
Maharashtra Legislatee Assembly from 
the Parel constituency in metropolitan 
Bombay was murdered. It has been alleged 
that the murder was the consequence ol 
the seething political (eud between the 
communists and the Shiv Sena '['he alleged 
murdcrcjs aie still under tiial. In the 
meanwhile, the bve-eleciion caused b> the 
sitting MI.A. Mr Krishna Desai’s death is 
over. 'Fhe Shiv Sena candidate Mr Waman 
\fahadik has won the seal wliich he con- 
te.sted against the murdeted rommunist 
leader’s widow, Mis Sarojini Desai 'I'he ,SS 
candidate won by a small Init significant 
maigin in a contc'st which attt.icted national 
attention 

The Parel bye-elect ion was an ui \nvo test 
of the relative political skill and sirength 
of the Left and the Right The communist 
candidate was openly and actively support¬ 
ed by the ruling famgress. the PSP. the 
SSP and other leftist parlies including the 
ultra-leftist wing of tlie communists. The 
•Shiv Sena drew active supjiort Irom the 
Jana Sangli, the Opposition Congress and 
the Swatantra Party, riius the much talked 
about 'grand rightist alliance’ was tried out, 
by accident or compulsion, just a little be¬ 
fore the rival campaigns for the next 
general election are launched. For the Shiv 
Sena, this was their first taste of State-level 
electoral campaigning. And the interesting 
lumour in tlie city was that Nfr Bal 
Thackeray was pre-testing his chances 
against Mr S. A. Dange himself, whom he 
is keen on challenging for a Lok Sabha seat 
in 1972. This constituency has been, for 
years. Mr Dange’s stronghold. Krishna 
Desai. the murdered communist MI.A, had 
aeen locally very powerful and was elected 
.o the State Assl^bly from Parel by a 


majority of ovei ton thousand votes in 1967. 

Despite the Shiv Sena’s display of power 
and propaganda lesources, at the beginning 
ol the campaign then chances were con- 
Mdcred raiher slim. The theme ol the com¬ 
munist campaign was that the SS were 
lenorislic mercenaiics employed by the 
'leactionaiy rightists’ to thwati the unity of 
the working class in tliks pioleiarian suburb 
oi Bombay wlieie the population consists 
clnelly ol Mahatashiiian textile woikers, 
iiaditional suppoiters of leftist trade 
unions. In addition, the communists harp¬ 
ed on the 'mariyidoin’ ol Krishna De.sai 
and by putting up his widow’ as their candi- 
(I.ite, tiled to make it an ethical-cum-emo- 
tional issue lor the votcis who had eailier 
icturned the communist leader from the 
same constituency. It was as it, posthu¬ 
mously. Krishna Desai was himself defend¬ 
ing his scat. 

I'lie communists and their formidable 
partners, including the ruling Congress, 
insinuated iliat the Shiv .Sena was attempt¬ 
ing to bully and blackmail the working 
class ol Bombay with the tactics ol orga¬ 
nized gangsters. \fr Sha.shi Bhushan, ruling 
Congicss MP, picsumably sent down to 
campaign for her communist pow’er-pari- 
ners by the Prime .Minister heiself. even 
created a sensation bv suggesting that to 
counter local ‘goondas’, if necessai), out¬ 
side help may be brought into Bombay. 
The unwilling compliment in reverse he 
paid to the city’s policemen and public, 
how'cver. was uncalled for. For despite 
visible tension and anxiety in the consti¬ 
tuency and on its fringe throughout the 
period of the campaign, an almost anti- 
climactic c.ilm picvailed in the city until 
the results w’crc out. As soon as the results 
were declared, however, the Shiv Sena's 
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cadres and siippoiicis oigani/cd the most 
ciijjhoric orgies of (clebration, bursting 
Chinese crackers, singing songs, marching 
in processions headed by their motor bikes- 
lidmg and mustaihioed militant volunteers 
and liolding .i massive victory rally at 
which the rvinning candidate touched Mr 
rhackerav’s feet and asked for the Fuhrer’s 
own blessings. The communists—shocked, 
siloiKcd and crestfallen—were hardly visible 
oi audible. 

One has consistently watched Mr 
Thackeray’s growing popularity with some 
.nlarni .is he has often capitalised on the 
l.itent pai.iiioia of the Maharashtrian. One 
still doubts therefore whether this decisive 
hold taken by the SS on the working class 
Maharashtrian's mind will do any good to 
the hitter in the long run. But the feelings 
are mixed. The powerful combine of com¬ 
munists and crypto-communist ruling Con- 
gi'essmen, supported by the permanent 
innocence and gullibility of the two Socia¬ 
list parlies, dc.‘cr\ed a defeat in ihe uihs 
Jjtima Indua in the naiioiial interest. One 
IS worried about the victory and positively 
relieved by the defeat. 

Why this paradoxical statement, this con¬ 
fession of a doublc-miiuP .As a professional 
politician, Mr Thackeiay played his caids 
lemarkably well. For one of his early cam¬ 
paign tallies at Shivuji Paik, he displayed 
a conspicuous symbol of his newly dis¬ 
covered amity with the ‘South Indians’, 

‘ Jews' to the Sena’s Nazi volunteers by 
established understanding. The symbol 
was live and glamorous, and jiossessecl vital 
statistics which are nationally well-known 
and cherished: Vyjayanthimala, the film 
si.ir married to a medical practitioner with 
a clinically established inclination for the 
Jana Sangh’s politics. Thacker.ay threw in 
other films stars too. But the most impor¬ 
tant gesture he made at this rally was to 
take the campaign on to a wider political 
looting by declaring that the Shiv Sena 
was committed to fighting against a nation¬ 
wide coramunisi-crypto-communist ruling 
Congress conspiracy. This is a stand which 
even the Hindu communalist Jana Sangh 


has not been able to take effectively and 
decisively. 

In the course of the campaign, the Shiv 
Sena also taught a few elementary lessons 
in campaigning to their adversaries, the 
veteran technicians of agitfirop Every 
window in Parcl displayed the saffion flag 
of the Sena, creating a visible sense of mass 
following. Stray reports say that some of 
the flags were forced on the inhabitants of 
working-class tenements by the Sena’s mili¬ 
tant volunteers. But the voting proved false 
the charges of mass-scale bullying levelled 
against the SS by the defeated communists 
The hact has been that iiMde union politics 
in the constituency itsell has for long been 
a pawn in power politics, and is consequent¬ 
ly weakened Again,' the communists face 
a numbel of rival unions and the supporters 
of the latter comprised a wavering vote in 
this election. But the Sliiv .Sena’s victoiy 
lias to be explained in mote penetrating 
detail It , 11 'pears more likely that de.spite 
ovei foul decades of continuous operation 
in this pat', of Bombay, the cominuiiisis 
have not, .ifiei all, gained such a strong 
hold on the working class itsell .is Mi Daiigc 
wishfully thinks The w'Oikers do h.ivc a 
greatci incasuic of affluence and have c:ei- 
tainly acquired bourgeois tastes. But more 
important is the f.act that Mr That^ray’s 
staple lettnioiif, the symbolic invocation of 
.Shiv.iji the Great’s militant Matatha nation, 
touches a sensitive chord in the minds ol 
Mahalashtrian wenkers in Bombay who, 
despite three to four geneiations of conti¬ 
nuous living in the city, have stronger 
roots in their rural homes where the mytho¬ 
logy of Sliivaji is much cherished. Of 
course, as in the case of the T'hird Reich 
in Germany, the most powerful mass-moti¬ 
vational factor in this case is a .sense of 
frustration, humiliation and extreme in- 
.security. These feelings can be easily con¬ 
verted into a sense of .specific persecution 
by a charismatic populist orator like Mr 
Thackeray: and if he effectively projects 
his own delusions of grandeur into the mass 
mind, what was endemic can become 
epidemic. 

The hopeful interpretation of the result 
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The Obscenity of Politics 


of this election is that despite Mrs Gandhi’s 
melodramatic hard-selling of an obsolete 
brand of socialism, even the working class 
‘political consumer’ in the city of Bombay 
hesitates to accept the brand. He is fully 
aware that Mrs Gandhi’s is only a sub¬ 
sidiary company with the principals in 
Moscow, and in the Parel bye-election the 
parent company’s brand had Mrs Gandhi's 
official promotional efforts thrown behind it. 
Perhaps it is even the case that loyal 
supporters ot the communists begin to 
waver when the ruling Congress supports 
them openly, 'riiai was one subtle point 
made by even the otherwise nude Mi 
Thackeray. He has succeeded in creating 
doubts about the bona fnlcs ol the gr.md 
socialist combine m a predominantly pro¬ 
letarian, mban constituency And that is 
the most significant aspect of the commu¬ 
nist defeat in the Parel bve-clettion 

From the obsccnitv of politics to the poli¬ 
tics ot obscenilv is indeed a rather long 
and somewhat absuid leap But while the 
prurience of political pcep.shows is painful 
in its residue, the alleged prurience of most 
allegedly dirty literature amuses oi simply 
bores. We in India live in the paleo- 
prurient age; even our pornogr.iphy belongs 
to the early Stone Age as illustrated by the 
so-called ‘sensational’ writing often dragged 
into the court of lasv by watchful puritans 
This certainly is no congenial country for 
sex. Film censors here still firmly disallow 
kissing and the deviation-prone Hindi film¬ 
maker, on the sly but quite conspicuously, 
is compelled to pan his camera over the 
heroine's bare thighs while she is singing 
a mournful melody or, most lovingly, he 
rivets his photographic eye on the cleavage 
between her beuntiful breasts as she makes 
a dramatic speech. We know how to make 
a virtue of prurient interest and how to 
promote the more sublime forms of deprav¬ 
ing and corrupting willing dhoti-clad 
audiences. Events in the US will encourage 
some of our more vocal anti-sex cultural 
policemen. Even president Nixon is likely 
to agree with theita. 


One is templed to quote, abruptly, to 
illustrate the absurd pitch at which The 
Report to the Task Force on Pornography 
and Oh.uentty is written*. Here is a pri/e 
sample; 

America may vciy well not have suffi¬ 
cient economic flexibility to implement 
an eftettive liroad-rangc programme of 
obscenity control while at the same time 
engagetl in war in Vietnam. If so, the 
Administration will simply have to rede¬ 
fine its national priorities. .Surely the 
threat lo our national security posed by 
tlie flood of obscenity is worthy of con¬ 
siderable fiscal expendiiuie, whatever 
the effects may be on our success in a 
iaiaway w'ar. America must learn that 
she cannot both have her rake and eat it 
too (p. 108)! 

Ifitlierio. one h.id legardcd war as the most 
obscene oeaiion of man. The said re|X)il 
now gises the President of the US a grim 
(lioif e between a clean, lovely and ‘faraway’ 
w.ir .'iiid polymorphous perversity at liome, 
in tbe very land of opportunity A Presi¬ 
dent torn between pressures fiom the 
Pentagon, on the one hand, and Popular 
Pornography, on the other, can hardly be 
said to be in an enviable position What¬ 
ever his csentual deci.sion, the task force on 
pornography and obscenity must be reel¬ 
ing, just now, under the impact of this thin 
but prophetic report. According to the 
rappoiieuis, the est.iblishmcnt oi a massive 
anti-pornographic machineiy alone can 
save America from imminent doom. It 
reads like a custom-made repot t built back- 
watds from a number of simple and deci¬ 
sive concliLsions about the major effects 
.ind side-effects of pornogiaphy, all of 
which are considered ill. The word ‘conclu¬ 
sion’ is obs'iously used here as a euphem¬ 
ism for prejiiclice and unscientifically 
drawn inferences, biassed pre-selection of 
re.search data, the substitution of research 

* The Obsreritly Repott: The teport to the task 
force on pornography and obscenity: Stein and Dc), 
New York, 1970, pp 130, $2.95, 
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feedback ami scholarly studies by prejudiced 
and often hysterical judgments. Occa¬ 
sionally. the rapporteurs soothe them¬ 
selves, the task force and the President with 
self-assuring thoughts such as 'The Ameri¬ 
can character is not natively conducive to 
smut’. But they are visibly worried for they 
find the American Dream itself at stake. 
\o Republican-Conservative woitli his 
salt would otherwise be prepared to give up 
:iny thing as crucial as the war in Vietnam! 

One of the more memorable Victorian 
observations in the Report is: 

Not surprisingly, the very physical cha¬ 
racteristics of homes in communities 
with obscenity problems arc sex-oriented. 
In many, bidets have been added to 
bathrooms; m others, double-sized baths; 
in olheis, red satin sheets hug provoca¬ 
tively sized and suggestively shaped 
beds. Can children ignore all this? 

This was an interesting but wholly un¬ 
necessary piece of detailed observation. 
Had the rapporteurs studied the ‘very 
physical characteiistics’ of the children 
themselves—rather than the homes—they 
would sooner or latei have found them sex- 
oiiented, i.e. in possession ol equally sug¬ 
gestively shaped anatomical characteristics, 
which as a matter of fact is the real, biologi- 
tal source of all this latci evil Incidentally, 
I found some of the ch.nts in this very 
Report rather sex-oriented, particularly 
those with flowing curves. 

The picsent edition of the Report, the 
blurb (ells us, was made available to the 
publishers by persons in Washington, who 
wish to remain anonymous, on a confi¬ 
dential basis. Therefore, a basic doubt 
about its authenlkity still lingers in one’s 
mind. But if somebody has faked it, it cer¬ 
tainly reads better than the original—which 
of course one may not see at all but can 
pruriently speculate on. 

Mr y.ived Alam, a young lecturer, was 
dismissed by Salwan College, Delhi, follow¬ 
ing his marriage. No, the college does not 
insist on celibacy. Mr Alam’s mistake was 


that he married a Hindu girl while he 
himself is a Muslim. The Chairman of the 
Governing Body of the college, Mr S. D. 
Salwan, defended his action in a letter to 
The Hindustan Times (November 18, 
1970) in the followings words: “My dis¬ 
approval to (sic) inter community marriages 
was that it (sic) would badly affect the rela¬ 
tions between the two communities as had 
been evident from the Jabalpur and Ranchi 
iiots. Some people think this is just onc- 
vs'ay traffic’. More enlightened people 
would consider a marriage as no ‘traffic’ 
between communities at all. But Mr Salwan 
perhaps repre.sents the views of a majority 
of both Hindus and Muslims. At least in 
Delhi, he received support from formid- 
.ible quarters. The Jana Sangh, including 
its tojj leadeis and MPs, tried to justify 
Mr Salwan’s action. It is also alleged that 
a poster was published in Delhi to incite 
communalist sentiments. It is reported that 
the poster said, ‘Was it marriage with a 
Hindu girl or abduction?’ —also asking the 
more melodramatic question, ‘Where is 
Jayant*.'' [ayaiiti (iiilia, the bride, was of 
course safe and happy after her voluntary 
marriage to Javed Alam, whom she had 
known for four years. 

Nor have the spokesmen of Islam reacted 
more f.ivourably to Mr Alam'" Radiance, 
weekly organ of the f.imaat-e-Islami in India, 
is not interested in Mi .Mam’s victimization 
since his wife has iioi accepted Islam. Ac¬ 
cording to it (Dec 1.8). ‘a boy or girl marry¬ 
ing outside his leligioiis community makes 
.111 indirect cleclarulion that he is nut much 
concerned about religious principles. Why 
should then ihe custodians of religion be so 
much coiiceiiied about him or her?’ The 
weekly Jamiai Times (Nov. 27) and the 
daily Aljamial (Dec. .8) have adopted a 
similar stand. Indeed, the foimer even secur¬ 
ed a fatjoa from Mufti Zia-ul-Huq to the 
effect a marriage like Mr Alam’s-in which 
the other partner is not converted to Islam 
—is ‘not marriage but haramkhori, i.e. living 
in sin’! 

But the palm for vulgarity goes to the 
weekly Field Marshal, published from Ban- 
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g.iloic, which observes: 'Why go Inr? Even 
in Delhi there arc large numbers oi prosti¬ 
tutes_I’herc are so many young Hindu 

girls who sell their bodies to Muslim boys 

lor a Ice_javed Alam has only married 

a Hindu girl, not rapctl hei.' The Jana Sangh 
at least did not openly bring in Hinduism 
or the Hindu-Musliin problem in its defence 
of Mr Alam’s dismissal. 

Foitunately, Mr Alam found his sup- 
jiorters too among his own students, collea¬ 
gues, members oi the academic community 
and several citizens of Delhi. It may shock 
innocent readers to leain that the stink of 
communalism emanates even from the 
governing bodies oi institutions oi sup- 
jxiscdly higher learning. Worse, that res¬ 
ponsible office-holders in such institutions 
tan act in blatant violation of contempo 
.lary notions oi human values and of ordi¬ 
nal y norms oi decency in public behaviour. 
Persecuting a newly married couple and 
violating its privacy is bad enough; but 
what Mr Salwan seems to have attempted 
is bullying and blackmail as well. 

.4 mile finther, and it would be worse 
than South Afiica and the American Soutli. 
1972 is not \eiy far: voters must bear in 
mind what they are bargaining for when 
they get taken in by the Jana Sangh's ideal 
of a Great Hindu Society! Had it been a 


Hindu man marrying a Muslim girl, how¬ 
ever, the Jana Sangh and the RSS would 
have applauded what Guru Golwalkar calls 
the Muslim’s return to his original Hindu 
‘fold’. In that event, it would have been 
lucky lor Mr Alam to belong to a 'Hindu' 
college. 

It IS evident that both Hindus and 
Muslims legard the marriageable males 
and females in their community as com¬ 
munal pioperty. Apart fiom appaient acts 
of communal violence, the most dangeious 
thing we have in this country is the exist¬ 
ence of a silent apartheid. Guilty liberals 
on cither side go to the obscene extreme of 
longralulating tlie bride and the biidc- 
groom in such mariiages for having help¬ 
ed n.Uiunal integration. I'he painful truth, 
however, is that m a society in which peo¬ 
ple cannot marry their chosen paitners in 
decent silence, we aie still very far from a 
civili/etl state. After all, even if marriages 
tue made in heaven, our concern should 
be with making heaven-and consequently 
mai riages-on earth. 

-D. 

/’ s Afu-i tins lia» goiu to ilu- picss news wa"* rcun- 
cil that Mi AI.imi was iciiisiatcd in his old post in 

D. Salwan Lolk-gc 'Ihiec ilu’cis foi enlightened 
puhlir opinion 
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THE MARRIAGE OF BELA 


A 'I' leii minutes past eiglil, soon alter 
t.ikiiig Ills tea, Pareshnath Chowdhry 
ihiew Ins towel over his shoulder and tested 
biicfiy on the tattered settee ol Ins honl 
loom A pouch slung fiom lus wust, 
swishing Ins legs visible liall naked from 
under his dhoti Normally he didn’t weai 
dhoti. As despatcli cleik in the Hoys’ 
(College ol Gangapiii he wore trousers But 
the poiuh tont.nneil the horosiope ol his 
daughter, one-eyed Bela. He was going 
with it to pi ay for the hand oi a lioy about 
wlioni he hail come to know. His mission 
was humble He had perfoiined it times 
without number Anil he cherished no hope 
ol seeing it conclutlc successiully Theic 
was a lightness in Ins leveision to the 
dhoti. Abo\c the knobs ol Ins iheeklxines 
his dust-coloured eyes were inert, convey¬ 
ing the hopelessness ol the situation, the 
futility ol lamouflage 

‘Heinen is loining home to lunih toilay', 
llarimohini, ins wile, .said in the dulcet 
tones of tlic paan-addict. 

‘Wliat will lie do?’ P.neslmath laughed 
loudly .It his w'lle He louldn’t help loving 
the ilnlilisli way in whiili .she kept hope 
till ked away in tJie folds of her body. ‘He’s 
toming lor his Gollegc Re-union’. 

Haiimohini could not recall the exact 
sliapc ol Hcinen's lace. It was a year since 
he had gone awa) after passing oul of the 
C-ollcge. What slie lemembereil was the 
quality of his fate, the turn ol it. It was 
an assenting turn, a compliant tiiin, she 
had always thought. 

’Why do you come heic. son?’ She’d asked 
him one day cautiously. ‘We are litimble 
people. You lan sec. You are going to be 
an officer'. 

’I come for Bela’, he’d laughed. 


Why not. wJiy not, she hail thought, 
bieathing last. 'lo |oke about the truth 
could well be his style. 

’He tomes bctausc it is fashionable to 
take .in interest in the lives of the pool. 
He’s a Piogressivc. see? Tlic idle lich are 
out ol fasliion. you pool ignorant woman. 
’Hie ihing lo lit* is Jo be .iwarc. A-tvtirf'' 
Paieshnalh dilated his eyes to show aware- 
nc*ss. ‘We .iie /oo animals, one-eyed Bela's 

IllOtilCI' 

He was a jaded cynic. ‘When you married 
me did my father have money?’ 

He shot a look at her. She was not being 
ironic. His wealth, which Inail given him 
tonsiileiable weiglitage when he married 
her. had lonsisted of fitly acies of ancestral 
laiul that was beginning to be touched witJi 
watci hyacinth Within six months of their 
imniiage the hyacinth had spieud over the 
entire land, sci/ing it by the windp^e. She 
was not refciiing to that at all. There was 
no (en.soriou.sness iii his fat wife, he realised 
with .some shame. 

’\Iy sistei has a pronounced limp in one 
loot. Who said anything?’ 

Hei sisici was a fetclnngly plump woman 
with a full mouth and five daughters and 
ejes .ihvays braced with kohl. 

.Xi lung as a woman's fallopian tubes 
wei e not blocked, as long as her womb was 
in the light place, what possible objection 
could there be, she was conveying to him 
with no great subtlety, massaging his spindly 
old legs as he lay stretched on their laige bed 
at night. 

Would the reasoning stretch lo a bare 
hp. he had wondered. 

Slic sounded her theme of hope again, 
uiidiminished after one year, as he rested 
on the settee, clad in dhoti. He was headed 
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buuihwards lo a motussil college where the 
lx>y was a student. It was always students 
ol mofussil colleges that he solicited. Their 
lack of prospects made for a pleasing har¬ 
mony with his own impoverished state. 

‘He sent a sari for Bela on Pooja’. 

‘I know. Do you know what a senior 
executive of a business fiim in Calcutta is, 
you wife of a despatch clerk?’ 

He is an enlightened ,1)oy’. 

‘Ho Ho Ho’. Pareshnatli thiew out his 
liairless, old man's arm at her, at her 
woman's idiocy 

Haiimuhini was haul-eyed alter he left 
1 he early motniiig appearance of Bela was 
paiticulaily horriiying. Hei cast eye was 
Jatge and it looked moie rested than its 
twin. She slept like the dead and with 
indecent abandon. Standing with sturdy 
legs biaced far apatl under hei sari she had 
a look ol pagan well-being that made Hari- 
iiiohini's goige use. 

‘Make a piopet lunch', she muttered to 
iicr, turning away. 

'At le.isi clo yon lovr Hemen?’ 

.Vlok was aggressive with his sistci always, 
seven ycais his senior. Oiheiwise she would 
I list dumb up and look stupidly knowing 
like sonic pseudo-sphinx. 

‘I.a)ok out! Roaches!’ Oveiturning the 
vegetable basket to examine the contents 
at its bottom, in the idiotic, precipitate 
w’ay she had, Bela jumped, flung the basket 
across the kitchen. Cockroaches shot out in 
all directions. 

‘Why don’t you Flit the kitchen? Don’t 
you know any hygiene?’ He yelled at hei 
like a husband. 

Cautiously Bela moved towards the 
basket. A last roach reeled out. Gasping she 
prodded the basket with hei foot. ‘Finished 
They have all gone now’. She grinned up 
at him. 

‘Put some ill the pulao’. Alok lookeil 
furiously and helplessly at het. She cooked 
like a maniac. She knew no other way. 

Alok’s sense of helplessness increased as 
he watched her ifuse with the darkness of 


the kitchen to prepare the gourmet meal 
she got up for any visitor that came, like 
some unquestioning, feeble-minded perfor¬ 
ming woman. 

‘Theie’s another least waiting for him at 
the Re-union’. 

But clouds ol smoke were already rising 
horn the firewood, from the oil shining in 
deep pools in the centres ol pans. Ascend¬ 
ing witli the humidity of the day, the cook¬ 
ing odours established themselves in the 
cramped house as matured, individual 
odours of mutton basted in garlic and 
turmeric, or spiced papaclains deep tried 
and drained cri.sp. It was bastard opulence. 
I'he butcher’s bill hadn't been paid foi 
months. They got credit because Paicsh- 
nath maintained such an impeccable book 
ol accounts, wiili eveiy entry down in his 
beautiful coppeiplate, that payment at 
some date seemed altogether on the caids. 

The honk of the car at the gate was 
electrifying. It was an alien sound. Cais 
sped along the road but didn’t stop They 
were headed towards other places. Hari- 
mohini paddled out hallway down the drive 
to receive him. 

Hemen failed to avoid hei ciii.shing 
embrace. When he extricated himself, she 
had aheady gained hei old ascendancy. 
'The year's intcival had strcngthencil it 
There had been further inioads of poveity, 
another year to Bela. Down the road, with 
ns stance of education, was the Collego 
building. The road sloped up theie, giving 
the College a platform. He had always hacl 
lo get oft the platform foi closer contact 
witli the road snaking out to town. It was 
the kind ol road that asked for closet con¬ 
tact. The tribal girls hipped their way to 
market along it, jabbering in their incom¬ 
prehensible dialect. One clidn’t trail them 
around. That was outmoded romanticism. 
What one did, after getting down to the 
road, was to look foi an appioximation to 
a tribal girl. And crotchety old Paresh 
Babu's daughter, glimpsed sleeping the 
doorstep, had been that. Better actually: a 
tribal cleity. one of those sot rowful, near- 
foimless and paia-humnn figuies the tribals 
put up 111 their temples. 
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■Jt is the same old mansion, son’. Hari- 
moiiini motioned towards the house, 
standing m the drive, letting him see its 
shabbincss in pcispective. 

Hemcn ioiight Iiis oppicssivencs.s. Bela 
and Alok stood at the door. 

‘Hallo, Bela’. 

He had never addressed hei diiecily. His 
doing .so now alter one year, made it seem 
sponi.iiieoiis, erased the memory oi his toi- 
mer lescivc 

‘And Alok’. 

Alok grinned tightly. ‘Blootly ban a 
sahib’, he muttered to himself. ‘What time 
IS your Re-union?’ he asked sliaighl. 

Giving a smiling backward glance at the 
boy, Hemcn passed into the sagging living 
room ol the Chowdhrys. ’'I'he .squ.ilor 
shocked him, remembered though it was. 
He didn’t rcmcinbei it as asLeiidant, some¬ 
how. flad the ptice of laundry baskets shot 
up in (hiiigapur along with the price of 
luc? He lecognised the soft bine Shanti- 
puri sari he had sent for Bela in the clump 
of duty clothes pushed behind the tloor 
She had woin it one day, one of these days, 
o\cr her squat, solid tcak-iolouied botly 
and looked inhuman like an idol with hei 
1 leaked eye. 

‘Yoiir car. You liave locked the door ol 
your car, sou?’ Ilarimoliini suddenly tinned 
into a veiy old woman with a croaking 
voice With trembling fingcis .she icached 
u|> to stioke I11.S head, his shoulders. 

The pressing, predatory energy of hers 
beat back his own tenuous spontaneities 
Softly, he edged away from her. 

‘Give us a song, Bela’, he spoke across 
the loom to her. 

There was a Jigging Tagoie comjxisition 
in her dated repertoire he would have 
liked to hear now. She used to sing it sitting 
in the inside room, the other stuffy room 
the Chowdhrys had. Her singing self had 
come as a shock to him the first time. He 
hadn’t as.sociated her with song at all. The 
dc.srending lines of her face seemed to him 
to terminate in a smile. And a smile, even 
one preordained like hers, unfolded in 
>peech, not song. 

Listening to her from the other room he 
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fiad in the beginning thought that she , 
sounded released. But looking in one day, 
through the curtain left half drawn, he had 
seen the set of her face as she sang and she 
fiad looked like a piisoner singing during 
piison lecreation houis. Tlsc ’Tagore song 
had sounded bouncy, unseen. But when he 
.saw hei singing it, he had felt it had the 
jjiecipitous quality of a blindfolded run¬ 
ning wom.m. .Sfie ncvei came out into the 
front loom to sing. ‘This is her singing 
time, son’, Haiimohini would say to him 
with her watchful, indolent eye He didn’t 
insist she come out Distance was main- 
lainc'cl by all the three in tho.se days Com¬ 
munication was olleii symbolic 

He would h.ive likeil lo he.ii ih.il song 
now. He felt li in him to bear the flat, iin- 
(ompl.iniing giief of her voice afici one 
vear He lelt a peivcisc hope that tlic 
c heel mess undei lying the giiel would lake 
over in her singing now 

With her pointed, .smile-stamped fare 
liC-hi got up lo h.uil down the wiiullv liar 
iiioniiim from liie coinci wnuloiv Her 
jiowerliil h iiinthes tin u,si out like a marc’s 
riie .sari was i aught between ihe parting oi 
Iici buttocks. 

He knew then that lici singing could not 
liave changed, that its indelibility remain¬ 
ed like the indelibility of her smilc^He did I 
not make Ins request for the song. 

'rill* room filled with the asthmatic gasps 
ol the liai nionium Bcl.i sang all the wrong 
songs soaked in tnclodtaina. 

He had nothing to .say after she finished 
It was tlie Inst lime she had sung foi him. 
He was expected to comment. 

‘Tlieie is little she cannot do, son. God 
has endowed her with so many talents’. 
Haiimohini set her before him like a girl 
he had come inspecting for wedding. 

‘She sings like a begging woman on the 
roads’. Alok sneered. 

Harimohini told him to shut up and 
fixed her gaze on Hcmen. 

‘It’s a natural voice,’ he said, looking 
down 

She didn’t understand. He sounded 
funereal. Bitterly, she turned away. ‘Bring 
the food’, she rapped at Bela. 
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Bela stood up. Her sari was crushed from 
the prolonged sitting on the floor. She made 
no attempt to straighten it. She nevei made 
.unending gestures oi that sou. A hree/e 
built up from hei heavy-footed stride as she 
moved back and lotth from kitchen to loom 
and through the nanow passage, laying out 
the meal. 

Morbidly Harmioiuiu levelled to hei 
praises of her, ‘All this. She has piepared 
all this herself, son. Koimu. Poori. Pulao, 
everything’. 

Hemen’s stomach turned at the spread. 
There was no salad, notiiing that had not 
been giasped between the hands, forced 
into violent transioiniations He was going 
to be disappointing again 
Haiiinohini piled his plate with pooiies. 
Alok managed to corner eiiotigli for him¬ 
self, lapidly leached lot the koiina befoie 
If disappeaied .is offering to the guest. Bela 
w.is a good eatei. Hariniohini ate as though 
••lie was praying — desoiiily chewing, 
skipping nothing 

Plate bahitucd in Ins hand, Hemen 
looked across at Bela seatetl cross-legged rm 
ilie floor, eating uninliibitedly. He wranicd 
to speak to hci dnectly again. But it wasn’t 
as easy as asking her to sing. Food was de.u 
to her. There was some happy stage ol 
satiety she was working towards, some state 
of contentment that would put her in a 
listening frame of mind. He waited lor that 
stage at first. But the ghee rose in rebellion 
in his stomach. 

‘No’. Brusquely he diew his plate out ol 
leatli of Harimohini’s minksteiing hands. 
‘Have to go slow with the ghee. Dot tor’s 
orders’, he tried to apologise. ‘Ghee is good 
lor the singing voice, isn’t it, Bela?’ he 
smiled over at her. 

‘It is said to cause cancer’, Alok smiled 
thinlv. 

Laughing, Hemen stined the stuff in its 
enamel (Oiitainer. ‘More korma, Bela?' 
iSh) ly, Bela pul out her plate. 

‘What’s the matter with your stomach?’ 

A Inccii]) strained at Harimohini’s throat. 
.She di.sliked the quality of his attention to 
Bela. Dipping her poori into her bowl she 
put off trying to understand him. 


n 

But his fussiness couldn’t be ignored. He 
was the guest of honour. ‘Bloody barra 
sahib', Alok muttered to himself again, 
llarimohini champed her poori with closed 
mouth. 

She ensconced herself resolutely in her 
chair aftei the eating. 'I'here was nothing 
else to be gone through, no more ceremony, 
no more prehminaiies for coming to the 
point. Crowfeet sticaked from her eyes as 
she looked at him squarely, asking of him 
without .speaking the commitment that 
w'OLild gi\e meaning to his leturn alter one 
yc.ir, his t usual disiu|>tioii ol the lamily 
eating. 

Hemen lose to his feet. Harimohini’s 
than was in the w.iy .is he tried to tro.ss 
over to wiiere Bela sat. Hai imohini didn't 
uiidei stand at first. She got uj) with a clatter, 
.ilmost tupping him over when .she saw 
wlicic It was that he was headed. 

The leather belt at Ins waist nipped into 
his .skin as he .settled himself next to Bela. 
Haiimohini averted hei eyes. She was pre¬ 
pared foi licentiousness, ft wasn't too high 
a jjrice. 

On the settee, Hemen took Bela's hand. 
■She became vciy still. Haiiinolnni’s motion¬ 
less bulk loomed at his sule. It took effort 
to keep the sex-besotted lace from obtrud¬ 
ing. 

‘\ou c.iii have youi eye cured, Bela. 

I here’s a specialist out there in Calcutta 1 
know He c.iii tlo ii lor )ou. Sec. It’s like 
I lies You know how the eye works?’ Taking 
out .1 piece of paper he began to draw, show 
liei the lonstiuciion ol the eye. 

He had spoken to nobody but to Bela. 
But he had already ioifeited any right he 
h.id gained to be the .sole recipient of her 
response. He might have ictained it if it 
fiad been a sweet nothing he had whispered 
into her ear. 

'.So. That’s \oiii answer’. Hariniohini 
said bitterly. 

‘Her vision will be restored to hei’. He 
became floiicl ol speech. 

‘A woman’s physical functioning has 
nothing to do with vision’. 

Her vulgarity was one with the naked 
walls of the room. Hemen kept hold of 
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Bela’& hand. To relea.se it would be to add 
to the viilgaiiiy. Aluk breathed noisily be¬ 
side him. The doodle compelled admira¬ 
tion. 

When the non gate clicked announcing 
Parcslmath’s teturn, Harimohini boundetl 
actoss to the front door. She had no hope 
his mission had been successhil. But her 
masochistic instincts were fully roused. She 
wanted to bear the full brunt ol the nega¬ 
tive he bi ought. Her eyes arched upto and 
with his lean, despatch clerk's frame as he 
stopped at the low dooiway to pass inside. 

‘What news?’ 

Pareshnaih wiped his lacc with his towel 
‘Our young men have piogressed beyond 
our wildest imagination, Han’, he addressed 
his wile 111 ihc aflectionate diminutive he 
used for particularly bleak occa.sions 
Hemen’s presence was not lost on Iiim His 
woids were meant for liim too, moie to 
him, perhaps. 

‘The qualilKations oi this Ixiy arc 
dd//ling, Han. I'wice he spearheaded agi¬ 
tations againsi highhandedness on llie 
part of the piofessors oi his College. Just 
last month lie organised a most successful 
ghcrao of the Principal for dereliction ol 
duly in not dismissing the offending stafl 
forthwith. The Principal was in tears. A 
veiy smalt, absolutely devoted, up-and- 
coming youth, Bela’s mother. Not one to 
be triflecl with, you understand'. 

‘How much does he want?' Harimohini 
asked in hushed tones. 

‘Fifteen thousand cash down. Koi the 
rest', he fumbled in his pocket foi the slip 
of paper on which he’d noted down the 
items. ‘One Jawa motor cycle. One radio- 
giam, pieferablv foreign make. One reirige- 
rator, Indian biand not disqualified. One 
large-size blender, as he is in the habit of 
taking a glass of fresh fruit juice in the 
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morning...’ Pareshnath broke off, laugh¬ 
ing. ‘Did I tell you he is the captain of his 
college hcKkey team? He needs juice for his 
constitution’. Laughing still, Pareshnath 
looked from wife to guest, sharing the joke 
with them in turn. , 

‘And him!' Harimohini’s voice was 
rounded with tears. ‘It’s an operation he 
wants to do for her eye!' 

‘Oh’. Pareshnath threw Hemen an 
amused look, turning his pigeon bald head. 
‘'1 hat eye is rather an eyesoie, isn’t ii?‘ 
Relishing his own joke he turned to Hari¬ 
mohini again. ‘What aie you crying for, you 
silly woman? You ought to know that these 
are youth’s days’. Flinging his towel over 
his shoulder he walked inside briskly to- 
w'ards the bedroonl. 

Harimohini followed him in. Inside was 
the big, double bed. He would stretch him¬ 
self full length on it, hand resting on one 
of the huge, harem bolsters placed on it. 
Harimoiimi would lie down beside him and 
he would absently stroke the folds of her 
belly, hei voice a soothing murmur in his 
eais as site bemoaned fate, absolving them 
both of their failure of dharma in arianging 
a match foi theii daughter. 

The light in the front room stretched taut 
.ind opaque. 

‘Do you agree to have your eydfc treated?’ 
Hemen asked Bela. 

'Yes’, she said simply. 

‘Good’. 

‘1 shall also come to the hospital’, Alok 
slid up to them. 

‘All light’. Hemen smiled at him. He 
always smiled at him. 

Soft moans sounded from the other room. 
I'he taut light pressed down the spaces 
under the eyes of the three young people 
in the front room as they drew together in 
a close huddle. 
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FOUR POEMS 


AFJ ERTHOUGHT 


One face iroiibles me si ill: 
ihe others arc only names. 

Her innocence •iiul pillar-likc 
.iiooli]c.s.s, her sell-coiiscioiisncss 
.ire my sackrlolh anti ashes. 

Of little iKse ihc lessons 
in painting. I'he nnexpetteii 
hoiiis with Veals that slirretl youth 
now, for want ol appeliie, 
will grow tedious. The w.iy 
to live is not lo qiiariel 
with v>*‘i''*elf. oi Avith others. 


APII.\SI.\ 

1 

Lath lolling da) is a stone 
upon the chest: 
the tongue gathers 

little ol the proverbi.il moss. 

On the mind's impartial sand, 
Avords turn )cllo\\ 
in the sun 

and betray, the false prophets. 

11 

Word.s have eaten deep into my life. 
1 am scarred 
foreover. Poems 

fester on the tongue. My teeth 

arc fallen. I have sold my larynx 
for the price 
of silence. 

The true poet suffers from aphasia. 
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I HE MIRACLE 


'I'liriiing on pules oi incredible 
handsj you'd find him humble before 
the miracle ol a woman’s lace: 

though the years shall find him old, 
perhaps, even tired of the miracle, 
and 'f'ime (>io\cd another bad dream. 


AMBLESIOE 

Llscning took us by surpiise 
an unexpected visitor 
with the small change ol rain 
in its pockets. 

Boats 

kept watch over the lake, 
it was a night ol mountains. 
Morning, 
the lake filled 
the eyes. 

Mountains cairied the sun. 
The mind is alone. 


QUEST 
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THE REAL THING 


L.ala say& booking-ofTite will open half--aii-hoiii 

before the j>how Betoie me in the queue, 

inches from my son-jc of smell, the girl. Iresh 

from her bath, i.s letting loose/1 .on making 

1 from/her hair 

aaa 

nnnnn 

itittttti 

anaa.iaaa 

SSSSSSSSSSs.t 

iiiiiiiiiiiiii 

eeeeeeeceee The failed executive, 

ssssssssss the irritated musitian. 

the bored teacher, the boy 
each is paid two hundred rupee>, stood 
in a row and broiiglit before the nation 
Slicking typhoids. 

Pran, dressed for the occasion 
with blood-shot eye, attempts 

as the script directs, to tear 

the bIoti.se of the leading lady 
leading the ripe life of chastity 

and with the right kind of 
indignation, the populace straightens 

in its seat to keep its spurt 

of lust from slipping through its hands 

but (help) the country’s moral sim|>leton 
is summoned (too soon) to restore 


—to the cheers of the populace— 
the rilfhteousness of every pinched face 
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Oh preserve in ns. imheroic men and women 
the short-livei] taste of striigg'le 


When Dharmendra says Truth 

is greater 

than Love 

ihree-loiirths of India nods 

its head Already brimming with lose, the rest of India 
cannot conceive ol anything 

greater 

than Love. 

Trv intolerance 

It is easy to leain 

and if tieveloped along the proper lines, incredibly 
ea.sy to believe in 

whether you are parent or grandparent 

elder brother or 'dderly aunt 

head of the Dept. or i.'^sistant clerk 
believei or priest 

violent f>r \egetari.ui 

emancipated oi stuck 

the majoiity or the martyred 

law-giver or flag holder 

you can 

project your own style. So order 

your action and your life today, (iive iif) 

nothing. Least ol all your many beliefs 

Oh certily our beliefs, loriify oiir behaviour 
Oh Undeceived One. look kindlv on our one disability 
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Discussion 


HINDU-MUSLIM PROBLEM 


Mushirul Hasan 


T he gie<tt iniil.'iisc from which our stud) 
ol the Hindu-\fushm problem '.uffeis is 
subjectivism On the one hand there are 
s«)me wiiters who arc out to justify Muslim 
separatism as a reaction to Hindu tommuna- 
lism. They feel that if the) do not justify 
phe attitude of the Muslims, they will be 
letting down Islam On the other hand, 
there are wtiters who attribute the emer¬ 
gence ol Hindu lonununalism to Muslim 
separatism in other words, the Muslims 
interpiet Instoiy Irom the Muslim angle and 
the Hintlus liom the Hindu angle. This 
attitude ol mind is dangerous. It has given 
rise to a misleading view ol the n.iture of 
the Hindu-Muslim problem 
The articles by C^irilal (am, M. A 
Karandikar, Prabhakar Padhye and Nara- 
har Kurundknr .ire .m attempt to study the 
Hindu-Muslim problem in its proper his¬ 
torical pers[)ectivc. However, Kurundkar's 
article is not free from the obvious defect of 
reading the past as a projection of the pre¬ 
sent and ol applying modern standards in 
judging past events. ‘It is a part of the his¬ 
toric sense’, A. L. Rowse has observeil, ‘to 
be able to judge an age in relation to its 
needs, its problems and achievements' This 
principle is not followed at least by Kunmd- 
kar and Girilal Jain. The result is that they 
give us a confused assessment of the nature 
and character of the Muslim separatist 
movement. It is not enough to know what 
we must study, but also how we must stud). 

Karandikar and Jain see the roots of the 
Muslim separatist movement in the activi¬ 
ties of Sheikh Ahi^ad Sirhindi and Sir Syed 


.Mimad Khan. Padhye and Kurundkar 
blame the Muslims lor their failure to form 
with the Hindus a single type of homo¬ 
genous cultuie 'Fills separatist attitude is 
atliibuled to the Muslims' 'arrogant con- 
\i(tion oi then intrinsic cultural superio- 
iii) ’, the inemoiies of the Mughal rule with 
a feeling of nostalgia' and the 'internation.i- 
list nature of their (Islamic) faith'. 

In contomporar) India, Kurundkai feels 
that .Vluslims are so ‘obsessed with the loss 
ol the privileges they traditionally enjoyed 
that thev hardly seem to be in a mood to be 
(onteiii with the meie rights ol equal citi¬ 
zenship' Consequent I), they arc isolated ol 
iheir ow'ii chouc In such a situation it is not 
surpiising that Girilal Jain is anxious to 
find means to ‘peisuade the Muslims to join 
the naiion.ilist mainstream'. Obviously, this 
question is based on the assumption that the 
i^luslims till now have not joined the 
nationalist mainstream 

Padhye and Giiilnl Jain do not conclude 
on an ojitimistic note about the future ol 
Hiiulii-Muslim settlement. Apparently they 
both seem to be disillusioned with the in- 
actis'c role ol the Muslim educated class in 
the post-independence period. 

The views of some of the writers as ex¬ 
pressed in the articles are highly controver¬ 
sial. li is not intended to question the vali¬ 
dity of the conclusions as they would hardly 
help in the clarification of issues. As is typi¬ 
cal, when two .seriously, radically divergent 
positions meet, each side tends to neglect or 
underplay the presuppositions of the other, 
each arguing against the corollaries of the 
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opponent’s position, while retaining the 
premises of its own. Each side can readily 
prove to its own satisfaction that the other’s 
corollaries are illogical, because of its own 
passionate conviction about its own primary 
vision and understanding. I am conscious of 
this difficulty while offering the following 
comments. 

The theory (of Karandiktu:, that Sheikh 
Ahmad Sirhincli l.iid the foundation of 
Musliin separatism) is historically not valid, 
li is based on the belief that the Sheikh was 
a man of great political importanie and th.it 
he exercised a great influence on the contem¬ 
porary Muslim mind This nnjjrcssion is 
conveyed to those who base not examined 
the contemporary sources objectncly. It is 
conveniently forgotten that the Sheikh fail¬ 
ed to e\oke enthusiasm for his extreme s iews 
e\en among his devoted followeis like 
Sheikh Farid and Mir/a A/i/ Koka. The 
iMiiperor (ahangir did not csen reply to his 
lettei wiilten in March Itiir*. ft is ihcreiuie 
not surjirising that the Sheikh expresses his 
disajipoinimenl over the I.iihire of his acti¬ 
vities in the letters wiiiten to the nobles. 
Moreover, in his con tempt nous remarks 
about the Flindus and Shias, the Sheikh did 
not break any new ground. A section of the 
Muslim orthodox class had been pieaching 
the s.ime things from the very inception of 
Islam in India. The reasons wcie not just 
religious 'I'he political factoi was no less 
important. The lise of the non-TiiiLs in the 
thitieenth and fourteenth centuries was 
vehemently resented by the I’urkish nobi¬ 
lity. (Note for example the Turkish revolt 
in 125-1 against the appointment of Imadiid- 
din Rayhan, an Indian Muslim, to the office 
ol }Vakil-i‘dur) Similarly, the generous 
recruitment of (he Rajputs and Persians 
under Akbar was condemned by the Turani 
.nobility and the Ulema. The desire to pro¬ 
tect the tribal and racial interest of the 
governing cla.ss was the motivating force be¬ 
hind all opposition to the Rajputs, Indian 
Muslims and Shias. 

To attribute the Mu.slim .separatist move¬ 
ment to Sheikh Ahmad Sirhindi and to 
interpret his writings as a ‘fundamentalist 


reaction’ to Akbar’s attempt to develop a 
composite culture, is to attach undue im¬ 
portance to Sheikh Ahmad Sirhindi’s in¬ 
fluence on contemporary thought and to pre¬ 
suppose that Akbar did not, and even if he 
wished to, could not create a composite 
culture. This would be making a demand of 
.in age the fulfilment of which was not 
within the power of Akbar, 

.Sii Syed’s opposition to the Indian 
National Congress has e.xcited the interest 
of in.iny writers. The prevailing view is 
that .Sii .Syc'd was responsible fpr bringing 
alioui .1 ninclii-Muslim conflict which 
culminated in the creation of P.ikistan 
(Kaiandikar). He is criticised by a class of 
wiiteis, mostly Hindus, for his reactionary 
role in politics. While much that has been 
said on Sir Syetl’s campaign .igainsl the 
Indian Nation.il Congress can hardly lx: dis- 
piiied, il ajipears that his activities arc only 
supcrfuiallv .studied For instance, K.ar.'indi- 
k.ir's conclusions .ire based on his study of 
secondary sources. The authenticity of (he 
tianslation ol many of the p,iss.iges from .Sir 
Syed that he has quoted in suppoit of his 
diesis, is doubtful. He has not examined 
.Sit Syed’s opposition to the activities ol the 
Congress in the b.ickground of his mission to 
educate the Muslim rommimity. Hnally, 
Sir Sved’s views on local self-government, 
lepresentative institutions :ind Hindu- 
.Xfuslim unity expre.ssed before his cam¬ 
paign against the Congress in 1886 are not 
adequately discii.ssed, which only gives an 
incomplete account of the man and his mi.s- 
sion. The speeches deliveied by Sir Syed till 
1885 aie veiy revealing. In 1884 he said 'Do 
you not inhabit the same land? Remember 
that the wotds Plindii and Mohammedan 
are only meant for religious distinction- 
otherwise all persons, whether Hindu or 
Mohammedan, even the Christians who re¬ 
side in this country, are all in this particular 
respect belonging to one and the same 
nation’. To a Punjabi Hindu audience he 
said that every inhabitant of Hindustan is a 
Hindu, and added, ‘I am therefore sorry 
that you do not regard me as a Hindu’. 

It is true that Sir Syed’s utterances of the 
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later period betray a mentality of just the 
reverse type. It is therefore not surprising 
that some of his later speeches and writings 
have been quoted, with perfect appropriate¬ 
ness, by the protagonists of Pakistan. Tlie 
task before a modern student of history is 
lo reconcile the two contradictory positions 
maintained by Sir Syed in the context of 
ihe political conditions of the period and 
his educational mission. It is suggested that 
a detailed enquiry, strictly following con¬ 
temporary evidente, ami tracing the deve¬ 
lopments in a (hronological order, may Ix' 
useful in clarifying the natyre of the politi¬ 
cal activities of Sir Syed. I'he view that Sir 
Syed laid the foundation of the demand for 
Pakistan is premature In the late 19th cen¬ 
tury, he could not conceive, much less advo¬ 
cate, such a demand. 

This IS not to deny the existence of a 
separatist movement in the Muslims. It was 
.1 reality, a forte to be reckoned with. (Sur¬ 
prisingly, the Indian National Congress did 
not recognise the strength of this movement 
till 1937). But the Muslim separatist move¬ 
ment had its origin in the twentieth century, 
not earlier. It owed its rise and success, be¬ 
sides other equally important factors, to the 
Muslim feeling of insecurity—a feeling 
ivhich was both genuine and imaginary, and 
the rise oi militant Hindu nationalism 
ivhich was as aggres.sive and militant as the 
Muslim .separatist movement after 1929. 

Muslim separati.sm manifested itself in 
;he demand for .separate electorates, re- 
iresentalion and reservation of seats. The 
iiguments in sup]>ort of these special privi- 
eges were numerous. It certainly cannot be 
olelv attributed to Hindu communalism. 
ft is also difficult to accept Kurundkar’s 
txplanation that many Muslims cherished 
he tradition of Muslim ascendancy which 
‘ncouraged t^em to make separatist de- 
nands. The majority of the Muslim leaders 
vere simply concerned with the safeguard- 
ng oi what they considered to be their 
egitimate minority interests. The Indian 
itatutory Commission (Report of the ISC. 
^ol. 1 pp. 29-30) diagnosed the communal 
ension resulting .‘Itfom the constitutional 


situation as ‘a manifestation of the anxieties 
and ambitions aroused in both communities 
by the prospect of India’s political future'. 
The Hindus laid claim to the rights of a 
majority; the Muslims on this account were 
all the more determined to secure effective 
protection for their community. 

The anxiety of the Muslim leaders to 
rc<ach a (ommimal .settlement before joining 
the siniggle fur independence had an ele¬ 
ment of genuineness ^fauIana Azad admit¬ 
ted that being a minority in India, the Mus¬ 
lims ‘were troubled by the fear that their 
position and status in independent India 
would not be sedircil’ In a letter from the 
Chief Secretary to the fiovernment of Unit¬ 
ed Provinces, ii was observed; ‘The Muham¬ 
madans know that they are heavily outnum- 
bcied and outdistanced both in wealth and 
education (by the Hindus) and fear that 
independence will mean Hindu rule' (letter 
No. 3211, East India Constitutional Reforms 
1921, pp. 167-168). The division of India 
within .seven years of the formulation of the 
dc'inand for a separate state only explains 
the extraordinary strength of the Muslim 
feelings of insecurity and uncertainty over 
their future in an independent India. 

The Muslim separatist movement drew 
Its sLiengih from the rise of militant Hindu 
nationalism in the early twentieth century. 
The ant lent ideals and traditions were 
extolled and popularised throughout the 
coiintiy. Bankiin Chandra Chatterjee consis¬ 
tently treated the terms ‘Hindu’ and 
‘Indian’ as synonymous. The nationalism of 
Til.ik w.is Hindu in character and not 
Indian. Influenced by Bankim, T'llak, Laj- 
pat Rai, Malaviya and Gandhi, the national 
movement developed a religious tinge. 
Gandhi clescrified cow-protection as ‘the 
dearest posse.ssion of the Elindu heart’, ‘the 
central fact of Hinduism’, and the ‘gift of 
Hinduism to the world’. 

Hindu nationalism could not appeal to 
the Musltms. From 1927 they were gradually 
alienated from the Congress only to give a 
final shape to the demand for a separate 
homeland. 

It may be argued that the Muslim feeling 
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of insecuniy was exaggerated. They were 
too much obsessed with the fear of Hindu 
domination. The liberal and secular ele¬ 
ments in the Congress lepresented by Sapru, 
Bose, Nehru and many others were strong. 
However, there was no serious deliberate 
ellort on the pai t of these leaders to allay the 
Icars and suspicions of the Muslims. Gandhi 
.ind Nehru ignored the progressive Muslims 
.md identified the Congress with the obscu- 
lantist Muslims. Maulana Azad gives lull ex- 
pre.ssion to the failure of the Congress in 
‘building a bridge between Muslim sepa¬ 
ratism and Indian nationalism'. 

The settlement of the Hindu-Muslim 
(juesiion was possible till 1928 when the 
iMuslim separ.nisi movement had not yet 
iound its roots. /Mthough the Muslim 
League had been foimcd in December 1906, 
there was no idea of any separatist tendencies 
either in the speeches of the Muslim leaders 
or in the objectives set forth for the new 
organisation. But the seeds of Muslim 
separatism were sown after the publication 
ol the Nehru Report in August 1928. The 
Nehru Report rejected the fundamental 
Muslim demand for separate representation 
—conceded in 1909 by the British and in 
1916 by the Congress. Muslim public opi¬ 
nion was shorked. In the opinion of the 
Muslim community, the Nehru Report had 
taken no account of the Muslim point of 
view and had not provided a niadiincry for 
the pioteciion of their rights. Mohammad 
Ali suspected that the acceptance of the 
Nehru Report would mean the nde of the 
Hindu majority everywlurc. 

No reconciliation between Hindus and 
Muslims was possible after 1929. Even those 
Muslims who were with the Congress during 
the Khilafat and Non-cooperation days, de¬ 
cided to dissociate themselves from the 
national movement. Mohammad Ali and 
Shaukat Ali felt disillusioned with the Con¬ 
gress attitude. Dr Ansari wrote to Gandhi: 
‘We have not tried enough to solve the 
Hindu-Muslim question. I have felt that 
you and Motilal Nehru are not so eager, 
anxious and striving for Hindu-Muslim 
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unity as is necessary considering the impor¬ 
tance of the problem.’ 

The Hindu-Muslim question after inde¬ 
pendence is the legacy of the past. The 
Hindus have yet to reconcile themselves 
with the partition of India, jvhich to many 
was the responsibility of the Muslims. Des¬ 
pite the f.ict that the Indian Constitution 
lias guaranteed equal rights of citizenship to 
all, the Muslims have not ‘identified them¬ 
selves with the democratic older' The Mus¬ 
lims wish to retain then identity by refusing 
to accept a uniform civil code. The Hindus, 
it is w.irncd, are losing patience with the 
Muslim attitude .\.s a reaction to Muslim 
withdrawal, ‘Iliiulu coinmiiiialism is veer¬ 
ing lowaids ilie |iosition ol denying com¬ 
mon and equal citi2eiiship to Muslims'. 

Kiiriindkar and Girilal fain's thesis that 
many Muslims continue to icmain .separa¬ 
tist is valid. However, it is nccessaiy to 
caution against any generalisation. A large 
number ol Muslims feel the need for 
change The Indi.in .Seculai Society at Bom 
bay, the Muslim Satvashodhak M.indal at 
Poona and die .Muslim Progressive Group 
at Delhi are making attempts to bring 
about the desited changes in the Muslim 
society. 

It is necessaiy at this stage to draw the 
attention of the readei-s to three clbstacles 
whirh made the task to mcKlcrnise Muslim 
society difficult. First, many enthusiastic 
social rcfoimcrs ha\e cpiestioned the infalli¬ 
bility ol the Qiiian and the Hadith to assert 
the plea lor social relorm. I’hc implication 
of such a stand is f.ir-rcaching. Law in 
Islam is the practical aspect of the religious 
and social dcKtrinc preached by the Prophet 
Muhammad. ‘As in other Semitic religions. 
Law is thought of, not a.s a product of human 
intelligence and adaptation to social needs 
and ideals, but of divine inspiration and 
hence immutable' (H.A.R. Gibb: Moham- 
madaniitn p 67). Consequently, by sug¬ 
gesting changes in the social set-up of Islam, 
a refoimer has to question the infallibility 
of the Quran and the Hadith. This has 
appealed to the modernists. But the 
approach has a limited validity as it will not 
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) bc acceptable to Mtislims. AV^hat is required 
today is a revolutionary departure from the 
traditional approach to religion and an 
evaluation of the Islamic thought and values 
in the changed circumstances of today. 
Even the ulema should find no objection to 
the view of Said Ahmad Akbarabadi, a 
Dcobnnd alhii, that ‘among Quranic injunc¬ 
tions a distinction has to be made between 
those Avhich were .specific to the Arab custo- 
maiy l.iw of the time, and those which arc 
^ applicable to Muslim and human societies 
m other times ' (Quoted in Aziz Ahmad, 
Jslanuc Modenmm in India and Pakistan 
1857-1964, p. 259). Muslims base to make a 
choice between mudcrni/alion and obscu¬ 
rantism. 'I'hev stand today at the cross- 

/ a 

roads between a cultural and academic 
Yesterday and a scientific and technological 
it;)moiiow H they continue with mediesal 
*ocial practices, they would remain 'as a 
community an isolated static unit in what 
is at present one of the most dynamic cen 
turies in the world’ (Donald Eugene .Smith, 
India as a Srruhir Slate, p. -122). India is 
going to moyc, lorward or backward, svith 
the Muslims, d possible, but without the 
.Muslims, if neces.sary. If. theiefoie, Muslims 
wish to continue to ‘.stew in their own juice’, 
they will be left to do so. 

^ .Secondly, eyery communal not is .i rude 
shcKk to the efforts ot the liberal .md secu¬ 
lar Muslims The sufferings of the minority 
community in the.se riots are great. Conse- 
cjuently, they isolate themsclye.s voluntarily. 
Their efforts are directed towards building 
.1 defence mechanism to protect their cultu¬ 
ral and leligious inteiests. 

'riiirdly, the discrimination in job oppoi- 
^tiinities, and the unfair treatment to the 

M. A. Karandikar Replies: 

A part from the fantastic and self<on- 
tradictory' formulation.s therein, the 
comments by Mushirul Hasan seem to 
have been offered without carefully going 
through the four articles. Otherwise, it is 
difficult to understand how he attributes to 
lipe the view that Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi 


Uidn language make the Muslims increas¬ 
ingly conscious of their identity. In these 
circumstances, the acceptance of a uniform 
(ivil code, it is argued, would amount to the 
‘Hincluisation’ ot their social system. 

In I ho final analysis, the Hindu-Muslim 
question would require a more sympathetic 
study from the Hindus. It will be a futile 
oxcrti.se lo explode and lay to rest once and 
ior all (he Muslim illusion of cultural 
superioriiy’ (Kurimdkni). This approach lo 
iho problem is unsound. It can only per¬ 
petuate Hindu-Muslim tension for the 
worst 

fn spue of the deteriorating communal 
situation in India, there is no reason to 
share the pessimism of Paclhye, Kurundkar 
and (hril.d J.iin about the future of Hindu- 
Muslim iinity. Like Gandhi, they seem to 
h.ive l.iiili in unity .iiitl yet see ‘no daylight 
out ol the impenetrable darkness’. This 
.ippioach is undesirable and is likely to mis¬ 
lead the sounger generation. The type of 
aiiicle ih.it Kurundkai has written tvill only 
stieiigihen Hindu and Muslim communa- 
lism .md weaken the efforts of those liberal 
and sciiilar-minded people who arc out to 
combat the e\ils ol communalism. One is 
re.dly surpiised lo note Cirilal Jain’s 
emphatic decl.uation that the Muslims will 
not model nise themselves for decades. 
There is no w.iy of measuring the time re- 
cpiircd to bring about social change. The 
Piotesiant Reformation took about a cen- 
luiy to establish. Tlic ‘Hindu renaissance’ 
after more than a century has yet to reach its 
logical culmination. Pos.sibly, the reform 
movcmeni .imong Indian Muslims may take 
shape in less than two decades. 


and Sir Syed Ahmad Khan laid the founda¬ 
tions of the demand for Pakistan. Like the 
fanatic ulema who preceded him, Sirhindi 
kept the fire of Muslim hatred for Hindus 
burning with a view to safeguarding the 
tribal and racial interests of the governing 
class. True, Jehangir did not, reply to his 
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fust loiter. However, hiter Sirhindi was tlie 
recipient of official imperial patronage. 
The apologists of Muslim politics ought to 
note that Sirhindi marks the end of the 
integrating force of monistic Sufi philo¬ 
sophy (for example, the Shattari Silsilah) 
and that he is still living today as a potent 
force behind the obscurantists who continue 
to wield influence over the bulk of the male 
Muslim population in this country. In any 
case, I am happy that Hasan has not follow¬ 
ed the latest kalam of Muslim apologists 
who challenge the very authenticity of 
Sirhindi’s writings. Like Sirhindi, Sir Syed 
was not intc-rested in carving out a separate 
Muslim state despite the instigation in 1882 
by men like William Sea wen Blunt. Tliis 
is because he expected that after the end of 
the British rule, India would either relapse 
to the foimer Mughal rule or fall under 
the control of the oligarchy of the Muslim 
upper castes—Syeds, Hasmis, Kureshis and 
Pathans. 

If Hasan had carefully gone through 
my article, he would not have blamed me 
for not discussing the pre-1885 writings and 
utterances of Sir Syed. I have heard a great 
deal of Muslim apologist criticism about 
the importance of original sources and 
coriect translations. However, I can assure 
the reader that my versions are as authentic 
as the ones he has quoted. He wants me 
and others to study the contemporary 
sources objectively and chronologically in 
order to reconcile the contradictory posi¬ 
tions taken by Sir Syed before 1885 and 
thereafter. His advice is- ‘It is not enough 
to know what we must study but also how 
we must study’. His claim that the out¬ 
bursts of Sir Syed against the Indian 
National Congress and Indian nationa¬ 
lism were motivated by his educational 
mission is amazing. By 1885 the Aligarh 
College had come to stay and the 
so-called educational mission had reached 
its zenith. If Sir Syed were truly interested 
in his educational mission, he would have 
kept aloof from politics. It is as difficult to 
reconcile the contradictory positions taken 
by Sir Syed as the first paragraph and the 
rest of the comments by Hasan. While con¬ 


demning Muslim writers who ‘feel that if 
they do not justify the attitude of the 
Muslims, they will be letting down Islam', 
he himself follows in their footsteps. Hasan’s 
comments indicate his anxiety to justify 
every Muslim politician 'and condemn 
every leader of the nationalist movement 
during the pre-independence period. 

While admitting (hat the demand for 
separate electorates was a manifestation of 
the Mu.slim separatist movement, Hasan 
makes the strange assertion that Muslim ' 
separatism did not exist at all till early 20th 
century and that it drew strength only 
after 1928. The demand for .separate electo- 
lates for the Muslims was voiced not in 
1906 but in 1890 when the British Govern¬ 
ment was about to introduce some form of 
local self-government From 1890 to 1940, 
Muslim demands were directed toward^ 
securing separate electorates in every arm’ 
of gove’^’imcnt and increasing weightages 
in elective posts and in the administration. 
It .should also be noted that Hasan uses 
the term reservations’ instead of ‘weight- 
ages’. Does he believe that weightages 
formed a legitimate minority right? If sepa¬ 
rate electorates were a manifestation of 
Muslim separati.sm, where was the harm in 
fighting this separati.sm? 

If one glances through the wriftngs and ■ 
.speeches of Muslim politicians and intellec¬ 
tuals throughout the 19th century, material 
as voluminous as several volumes of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica would be found 
to substantiate the theory that Muslim 
separatism was a much older phenomenon 
than what Ha.san claims. 

While discussing Sir Syed, Hasan 
laments that his Punjabi audience did not_ 
consider that every resident of Hindustan 
was a Hindu and refused to treat Sir Syed 
as a Hindu. A few paragraphs later he con¬ 
demns Bankim Chandra Chatterjee as a 
militant Hindu nationalist because he con¬ 
sistently treated the terms ‘Hindu’ and 
‘Indian’ as synonymous. When he denies 
that the Muslim separatist demands were 
motivated by the cherished tradition of 
Muslim ascendancy, Hasan obviously shows 
ignorance of the memorandum presented] 
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lo the Viceroy by the Simla Delegation in 
1906. He blames Gandhi and Nehru for 
ignoring the progressive Muslims and 
identifying the Congress with obscurantist 
Muslims. Who were the progressive Mus¬ 
lims that Gandhi and Nehru ignored? I 
would like Hasan to name a few Muslims 
who were (a) progressive in the sense of 
being modernist in outlook towards reli¬ 
gion and humanity, (b) willing to give the 
British Government a fight in one form or 
another for securing the freedom of the 
country, and (c) having some hold over the 
Muslim population. Hasan claims tliat the 
Muslims were anxious to reach a communal 
settlement belore joining the struggle for 
freedom. Why did those who signed the 
Lucknow Pact remain aloof liom the 
,'iational struggle? Most of those who joined 
the Civil Disobedience raosement after the 
first World War were motivated mainly by 
the Khiliifat quest ion .ind deserted the 
national movement as soon as the Khilafat 
issue ended in a fiasco. Thereafter they 
joined the ranks of those who were con¬ 
stantly engaged in blackmailing the Con- 

Girilal Jain Observes: 

I AGREE with Mr Mushirul Hasan that 
past events should not be judged by 
:ontemporary siandaids. But all that it 
means in the jircsciit context is that in dis- 
russing the conduct of men like Sirhindi 
and other ulrmn \vc must bear in mind 
tliat nationali.sm was then an unknown 
rreed and that religious fanaticism was 
quite normal. It does not follow that we do 
lot apply any yardstick at all in assessing 
the results of their actions and pronounce¬ 
ments. The distinction is important and 
must not be blurred. 

It can still be open to question whether 
India should strive to be one nation and 
ivhether it can ever become one nation in 
1 meaningful sense of the term. The Com¬ 
munist Party of after all, swore by 

its thesis of several riationalities even after 


gress lor securing more and more weight- 
ag^s. They were aiding and abetting the 
British and fighting the Congress all 
through their lives. 

After reading Hasan’s comments I have 
come to share Girilal Jain’s pessimism about 
the modernisation process among the 
Muslims. These days the Hinduslan Tunes 
has been carrying a number of letters from 
educated Muslims who are fanatically 
opposed to the proposal for a uniform civil 
code and demanding the retention of 
Aligarh Muslim Univeisity as a Muslim 
preserve. 1 agree with Hasan that the re¬ 
form movement among the Indian Muslims 
may take shape in less than two decades. 
But this is not because of my hope in edu¬ 
cated Muslim males but because 1 feel that 
by then the Indian Parliament will gatlier 
the necessary courage to push the process 
of modernization all round regardless of 
what educated Muslims feel about it. After 
.ill, left to themselves an overwhelming 
majority of Muslim politicians would have 
never agreed to abolish separate electorates. 
.And cjuMc a few have now started demand¬ 
ing reservations as under Biiiish rule! 


independence. Communalism and casteism 
are, from an absolutist point of view, as 
valid ns nation<ilisni. I have personally no 
great difficulty in appreciating the position 
of Mr Jinnah and other Muslim Leaguers. 
But those who accept that it is both desir¬ 
able and possible that India should become 
one nation cannot but examine the country’s 
past history from that angle. 

All history is partisan in that every 
writer brings with him certain prejudices 
and biases. I am not therefore surprised 
that Hindu and Muslim commentators 
should interpret the same events differently. 
The trouble arises when Muslim commen¬ 
tators and historians at once subscribe to 
the creed of nationalism, which in the 
Indian context has by and large been inevit¬ 
ably the creation of the Hindus, and apply 
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standards oi judgment which are more 
germane to Muslim communalism. The 
word ‘communalism’ is not used here in a 
pejorative sense. 

I'hc process of nation-building is not 
like adding two and two to make four, 
svhicli IS how the concept of ‘composite 
(ulMirc* has been interpreted in this 
country. Ideally, it involves adaptation— 
not \uhmcriiit‘nce—oi every cultural or reli¬ 
gious group to the dominant culture or 
religion. This is not and cannot be a pain¬ 
less process just as the merger of tribes into 
petty kingdoms and of petty kingdoms into 
empires was not a painless affair. Mr Mao 
Tse-tung’s desciiption of revolution—not a 
genteel affair like inviting people to dinnei 
or writing .in essay or a poem—applies with 
even greater force in the case of nation- 
liuilding That is why 1 am not optimistic 
tliat the task can be accomplished in the 
near future. 

Like all previous invaders, Islam on its 
arrival in India faced the choice between 
adjustment with its cultural environments 
and fighting against them. It is indisput- 
.ible that unlike Uiem it chose the latter 
couise. I do not quanel with that choice 
I onlv lake note of it .Siihindi douiilless pla\- 
ed a lole in this choice. It is not .it all peiti- 
nent wliethcr he said anything oiiginal and 
whcthei or noi he was defending sectional 


Narahar Kurundkar Replies: 

1 HAVL gone through the comments of 
Mr Mushiriil Hasan 1 am thankful to 
him for accepting me as one who 'seems to 
have* faith in unity, and also for his partial 
acceptance of the thesis (which needs to be 
stated with one modification) that many 
Muslims continue to remain separatists. My 
stand is not that many Muslims continue 
lo remain separatists; it is more spccihc. I 
hold that, barring a few examples of excep¬ 
tional persons rejected by the community, 
almost all Muslims, taking the community 
at large, continue to remain separatists and 
that not only they do so, but they have lately 


interests of the dominant group among the 
nobility. Jehangir’s response to him is far 
less relevant tlian the place Muslim liisto- 
lians have accorded him. 

'I'his choice did not cicate uiim.inagcable 
lirolilems loi Indian Muslims during the 
period of tlieir hegemony and, except foi 
a brief period after the 1857 mutiny, during 
the British rule. It now places them in an 
awkward jxisition not just because the 
Hindus arc dominant in the country but 
also because woild Islam itself is in the 
piocess of radical tiansioim.ition as a result 
of I he impact—a polite word for onslaught 
—ol westein SLience, technology, social, 
cultural and political values. 

1 heir dilcnniia-is understandable. Then 
lustoiy points in one direction and their 
interests and the compulsion of events in 
.'inoiJici. I'hat is why the best among there 
tend to be split personalities 

I'he Hindu communalist fails to under¬ 
stand the Muslim fellow-citi/en's dilemma 
and adopts a crude and chauvinistic 
.ittiindt J'he liberal Hindu is not crude 
.ind cleinanding. But he too is ununder- 
stancling and therefore tends to be soft- 
headed. I’liose lew Hindus who understiuid 
tlie dilemma oi Indian Islam choose to re¬ 
main disc.iectly silent or seek i^fuge in 
platitudes. The result is that ilic issues are ', 
not properly debated. 


dc'ieioped a habit ol |iistitying then posi¬ 
tion. 

^V'lih ic'gard to Ins obsersations that my 
ihinking is bi.ised, that my aiiicle may not 
be liked by the Muslims, that it will 
strengthen the communal forces and weaken 
the secular ones, etc., I have nothing to say, 
first, because these charges are subjective 
and, secondly, because I do not regard my¬ 
self so imjKirtant a person as to strengthen 
or Aveaken the forces of communalism or 
secularism simply by writing an article. My 
purpose is limited and that is just to analyse 
and understand the problem. 


QUEST 
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i iigrec with Miit>hirul Hai>an that Sheikh 
Ahmad Sirhiiuli ib not a lounder ot Muslim 
separatism. He further says that this sepa¬ 
ratism had already been there since the very 
entry of Islam in India. And so far I concur 
with his view. But when Hasan qualifies his 
statement by the words ‘a section ot Muslim 
orthodoxy', I am unable to follow him. He 
seems to be interested in and particular 
about historical (acts. But when he boldly 
contradicts Kaiandikar’s statements about 
Sirhindi on histoiical grounds, he chooses 
lo be silent about my retcrences to Aibak 
and Ahmad Siiah Bahmani. He points out 
that jehangir did not even reply to Sirhindi's 
letter. But it is dear iiom jehangii's auto¬ 
biography that he had an uncompromisingly 
inimical attitude towards idolatcis. This 
historical laci seems (o have csc.iped Hasan's 
notice. 

As 1 am a student of histoiv and ccjually 
interested in liistorical lacts, mas 1 icqiust 
.Vrushirul Has.m to quote Irom any learned 
(ihin of medieval India who lias impliritlv 
or explicitly accepted .i non-Muslim as an 
ecjual partner in jjowei with the Muslims 
under Muslim lule .\s lar as iny knowledge 
goes. I liiid ih.il one school ol ulema is ready 
to accept Hindu idoiaieis as '/.nnmn alter 
the payment ol Jnya and another school is 
not ready to accept idolaters in a Muslim 
state even at this inicc. It seems that, in 
Hasan’s eyes, thc.se two schools arc just 'a 
section ol the leaiiicd ulema'. I .im interest¬ 
ed in learning about aio third school, it it 
exists at all. 

I admit that Muslim ruleis could not fol¬ 
low the ulema and satisfv them on account 
ol political compulsions. 'I'hat is why I 
have said that the Muslims do accept the 
fact that many people are non-Muslims. The 
problem is whether they accept the right ol 
the non-Muslims to remain .so. 

Hasan seems to be confident about his 
remarks that both Tilak and Gandhi re¬ 
present Hindu nationalism. Motilal Nehru 
is also included in the list. Why Jawaharlal 
is not mentioned is a mystery to me. Jawa¬ 
harlal thought thftr-India is a very ancient 
land with her rich cultural inheritance and 


continuity of 5,000 years; for him, Gandhi 
was the lather of the nation. It should fol¬ 
low from this that if Gandhi was a Hindu 
nationalist and was accepted by Jawaharlal 
as the lather of the nation, Jawaharlal was 
also a Hindu nationalist. Sir Syed was dis¬ 
appointed with Surendranath, Mohammad 
Ali with Gandhi, and Jinnah with Nehru. 
When Gandhi is branded as a Hindu 
nationalist, why should Nehru be spared? 

Mr Hasan says that in the beginning Sir 
Syed Ahmad Khan was a nationalist. Why 
this nationalist turned into a separatist is a 
problem for study. The same is true about 
Maulana Mohammad Ali. Here, again, one 
veiy significant name is missing—Qaid-e- 
/V/am Jinnah's. He was also a nationalist in 
the first pha.se ot the struggle for indepen¬ 
dence and a .separatist in the last. Why these 
Muslim leaders, once acclaimed as nationa¬ 
lists, turned into separatists is a pertinent 
question posed by Mr Hasan. The popular 
method is to lay blame on the Hindus, the 
(Jongress and Gandhi. And Mr Hasan, too, 
seems lo share this conviction. 

May 1 raise two more questions lot study? 
The first is why Tayyabji and Sayani, Azad 
and Ansari, Asal Ali and Kidvvai were with 
the Congress? The second is, if Gandhi was 
.1 Hindu nationalist, why did Savarkar not 
co-operate with the Congiess? To explain 
this phenomenon satisfactorily, one should 
be ready to set aside the {xipular method 
and apply a liesh mind. The so-called 
nationalists mentioned by Mr Hasan were 
not willing to adjust themselves to modern 
society and lorego iheii privileges. 

I regret to note that Mr Hasan, while 
disagreeing with me. has not tried to seek 
<iny answer to the real pioblem, I'he pro¬ 
blem is, what IS the real nature ol Muslim 
separatism in India? Here we have various 
minorities, minorities of different types, 
racial, culluial, linguistic and leligious, etc , 
along with minority tribals and .so many 
provincial castes ol touchublcs and untouch¬ 
ables. So India is an amalgamation of mino 
ritie.s with their respective problems. Mus¬ 
lims in India are not the only minority; 
even as a religious minority, they arc not the 
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only minority. Is then the problem ot the 
Muslim minoiity similar to that of others, 
or is it biisically dillcreiit Irom that ol the 
rest? 

Othei minorities have not challenged the 
right ol Parliament to legislate on Peisonal 
Law; they have not asked for separate elec¬ 
torates nor have the frequent thicats of 
bloodshed come from them. So the pioblem 
seems to be different in kind. Mr Hasan does 
not explain where the difference lies 

To say that in Islam law is divine is not 
a valid argument. Law is also divine with the 
Hindus, the Jews, the Christians and with 
.so many other religions. To say that the 
Muslims alone are more conscious about 
theii traditional law is also not valid. Apart 
fiom marriage, divorce, wakf and inheri- 
lanic, a major }x)rtion of the Personal Law. 
the Law ot Evidence, the entiie Criminal 
L.IW and so many other regulations of the 
Islamic tradition have gone out of vogue in 
India. The process of amending and repeal¬ 
ing Muslim Law siaited from 18CI but the 
history of Htitish lule bears no evidence to 
a single Muslim upsurge wherein the Mus¬ 
lims rose in defence of their Law. Even 
after Independence, some change in I..iw 
has occurred, ,ind, that loo, without much 
jirotcsi. 

11 superiority complex is not ,1 basic 
feature that chaiacteri/es Muslim sepaia- 
llsm, what pieci.scly is the nature of this 
fact? Ml H.isan does not even touch this 
problem at any point. Mnnlan.i A/ad, whom 
he quotes, is iield in high esteem by all secu- 
laiistsin India, but the very f|uoiation, cited 
by Mr Has.in, establishes my point A/ad 
said that the .Muslims were afraid foi their 
‘position and status’. Nor was A/ud the fiisi 
to point It out. Before him. the task w'as 
accomplished by Sir Syed in modern India, 
and bv Shah Wali Ullah in medieval India. 
Prior to Shah Wali Ullah, 'the jjosilion and 
status' ol the Muslims were secure under 
Muslim rule. Let us ask one more question 
—why did the Maulaiia and many of his 
nationalist colleagues like Kidwai not share 
this fear? For two thousand years and more, 
the Brahmins had also been enjoying ‘posi¬ 


tion and status’. The Brahmins were not so 
naive as not to foresee that in free, democra¬ 
tic India their position and status was going 
to be imperilled. Despite this, they did not 
opjKJse independence and democracy. Simi¬ 
lar was the case with so many upper classes 
ol the taste Hindus too. Why*did the Mus¬ 
lims only choose to remain separatists? The 
position ol privileged classes is necessarily 
alFecied in demorrai y To oppose democracy 
on this score amounts to the denial ol equa¬ 
lity of rights to every citizen. To use the 
popular slogan, the Muslim leaders cla¬ 
moured for their ‘historical position and 
status’, which, in effect, means theposition of 
conquerors. It the Muslim community re¬ 
mained .sepal a list, right from .Sir Syed to 
Jinnah, for the simple rc.ison ot ‘position 
and status', it is evident that the Muslim 
profilem, in essence, is not a problem oL, 
iiiinoiity. but of a sen.se of superiority. 

'I’he problem ol .scculurism is not a pro¬ 
blem of liking or choice. Whether the Mus¬ 
lims like the idea oi the Hindus dislike it, 
is irrelevant. The common people aie noi- 
m.illy iradilioualist and .so naturally arc 
o[}posed to cfiange. .So the argument that the 
Muslims may not like this oi that is not very 
sound The problem is whether, without 
modelni/atioii and scculaiism, Indian dc- 
mociacy w'ill survive and the minoi^ies be 
safe to enjoy their legal lights of equality 
in practice (km this m.itc'ii.dize without 
moileini/alion and a secular stale? Mr 
Hasan seems to think tli.ii the choice loi 
.Muslims IS between moderni/alion .mil 
equal parlnershi[> in power on one hand, 
.ind rein.lining members ol an isolated, static 
commimity, on the other. .Surprisingly 
enough, he is not conscious of the real dan¬ 
ger. Muslim separatism has already weak¬ 
ened the secular forces in India. Continu¬ 
ance ol this will defeat secularism at last. 
.So the Muslims .ire confronted with a choice 
—the choice between equal partnership in 
.1 secular slate under a democratic set-up on 
the one hand, and second-class citizenship, 
on the other. They may not lor long simul¬ 
taneously have separatism and equality of 
rights. 


QUEST 
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Mr Hasan has accused me of reading the 
‘past’ as a projection of the ‘present’. I would 
submit that the case is otherwise. The 
reality, on the contrary, is that I am record¬ 
ing with a sad heart the present as a contin¬ 
uation of the past. And 1 am much worried 
about the horrid reality of the present. 

What are the remedies suggested by Mr 
Hasan? First, not to question the infallibi¬ 
lity ol the divine Muslim Law; secondly, to 
bid good-bye (o the idea of a common ci\ il 
code; thirdly, just and lair treatment to 
Urdu; fourthly, more jobs and representa¬ 
tion to the Muslims; fifthly, a more sympa¬ 
thetic .tjiproach towards the Muslims; and, 

A. Subbaiah 

M r PADH^ E’S .uiulc makes depics- 
sing reading. Il shows the extent to 
which many Hindu intellectuals succeed in 
deluding themselves that they are taking a 
secular and iioii-comnuinal view' ol the 
Hindu-Muslim pioblem while in fact they 
are doing just the opposite. ‘A Hindu Com- 
munalist’s view ol ihe Muslim Problem' 
would ha\e been in fact a more appropiinte 
title for Mr Padhye’s article. 

Mr Padh)e's ncedlessl) ollensive adven¬ 
ture into the remote past, with a view to 
vililying the entire Muslim society right 
Ironi the time ol the Prophet, makes one 
wonder whether Mi Paclhye is so naive as to 
think that hurting Muslim sentiment is >i 
responsible contribution to the solution ol 
this grave problem which has defied .solu¬ 
tion so far. If in the ‘primitive’ Muslim 
society, ‘women, children and slaves weic 
treated with less than the least considera¬ 
tion’, can the Muslim not point his accusing 
finger at the sub-human treatment inflicted 
by the impliedly more nvihzed Hindu 
scKiely on the untouchables and widows 
even in relatively recent times? The Vedic 
sages might have been ‘ready to treat all 
religions as of equal validity and regard all 
cultures of equal relevance’ but this is cer¬ 
tainly not true of their Hindu descendants 


sixthly, the Hindus should accept the 
accountability for riots and realise their 
consequences, etc., etc. 

These are not remedies; these are concli- 
tion.s. And these conditions will bear evi¬ 
dence to the fact that 1 am not mistaken in 
my reading ol the present as a continuation 
oi the past. In a democracy, even the majo¬ 
rity cannot dictate terms. So it is obvious 
that the minority also cannot dictate them. 
Rut Muslim thinkers feel that they are 
justified in laying down conditions as a price 
of identifying themselves with the national 
mainstream. 1 am sorry 1 cannot agree to 
such ii justification! 


of today, w'ho use the Vedic sages merely as 
a shield to cover their intolerance and 
obscurantism. 

When Mr Padhye says ‘they were laced 
with the challenge of identilying themselves 
w'iih Hindus and others. But they did not 
know how to accept the challenge because 
theii laith had always taught them to pre- 
seive their identity’, he is at least unequi¬ 
vocal, almost brutally so, unlike the Jana 
Sangh w'hich uses the dubious expression 
‘Inclianization’. Short of genocide, it is dilfi- 
(ult to see how the Muslim society can shed 
Its identity and identily itself with the com¬ 
munal-minded Hindus whoso attitude to¬ 
wards Muslims has generally been one ol 
unconcealed antagonisin. In any case this is 
.in absurdly one-sided argument, as Mr 
Padhye has not chosen to call on the Hindus 
to shed their identity. 

It W. 1 S refreshing to turn from Mr 
Padhye’s .irticle to the more realistic and 
unusually frank contribution by Mr Girilal 
fain in the same issue ol Quest under the 
title ‘Nation-Building in India’. Mr Jain 
show's a greater insight into the problem 
when he says: 

‘The Hindus do not yet realise that 
Partition has not hurt them one half as 
much as it has hurt the Indian Muslims. 
The R.S.S. talks of the Hindus as a nation 
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but in practice it behaveb as if they aie 
still no more than a majority community 
in conflict with a minority community... 

The Afiislini ronununity will not 
modernise and secularise itself in any 
significant sense for many, many years, 
liossibly decades.. There is no escape 
from this haish reality however much one 
may wish (hat an educated elite arises 
anti the community responds to it .. 

It will tend to feed on its grievances 
and sense ot isolation unless the Hindus 
make a const lous efjort to draw it into 
the large slieani and give it oltportunitics 
Unfortunately the oidinary Hindu is still 
not prepared to fate and tntepi this res¬ 
ponsibility'. (Italics mine) 

The iactual position today is that neither 
the Hindus nor the Muslims are able to 
shed their religious identity and iiencc in 
secular atlairs the Muslims who ate in .1 
minority aie di i\ en by sheer force ol circtnn 
stances and tiie instinct of sell-preseivalion 
to organize themselves. 'J'liis happens in •ill 
countiies with significant niinoiities with 
whom the ina|oiity is out ol sympath); it is 
essentially a defensive icaction against pas¬ 
sive neglect and/or positive aggrc.ssion by 
the inajoiiiy. But there is neither need noi 
justification lor the majoiity Hindu lom- 

Prabhakar Padhye Replies: 

I HAVL nothing to s:iy in icply to .VIr .\ 
Siibbiah's stiictures on my article .-1 Se< u- 
Inrisl View of the Muslim Problem beyond 
saying that he should have done me the ele¬ 
mentary courtesy of reading my .irtu Ic 
carefully. On the two (ouiits on which he 
has chosen to indict me he has got me wrong 
on both. (And in one case even alter quot¬ 
ing me literallyl) 

In the first case I have not said that, in 
primitive Muslim society, 'Women, children 
and slaves were treated with less than the 
least consideration'. 1 was describing the 
society which 1 clearly said ‘alienated the 
sensitive mind of the Prophet’ and stimulat¬ 
ed it to have the revelations. 


muiiity to luriii a communal or^nization in 
non-religious or secular affairs and if such 
an organization is nevertheless formed 
It is bound to degenerate into an aggres¬ 
sive movement against the minorities. 
One may lecall in this connection the 
morrhas organized by the Hindus against 
the Sikhs in undivided Punjab with .i 
V icv\ to forcing the Hindi language on the 
Punjabi-speaking people, carrying the 
.stupid .slogan ‘Hincli, Hindu, Hindustan’; 
the sequel was partition of the old state into 
Punjabi and Hindi-s])eiiking states. 

'rhe solution lor the Hindu-Mtislim pro¬ 
blem in India is, .is Mr Jain has rightly sug¬ 
gested, III the hands ol the majority com¬ 
munity. the Hindu'i—the moie so because 
the Muslims .ire backward, educationally, 
economically, socially and politically and 
kick .ill enlightened elite which can signi- 
iic.inily influence the community of which 
they arc ii'embers. Will the Hindus have 
the sense in their own enlightened selt- 
inleiesi to adopt a national and not com- 
inunal .ip]uo.ich to the problem, not only 
bcc.iuse they alone can do it but also be- 
taii.se they will be the gre.itest beneficiaries 
.It the national level ot a .satisfactory solu¬ 
tion of this seemingly intractable pmblem? 


\Ii .Siibbi.ih, leadeis will note that what 
1 am .say mg is; the post-independence Mus¬ 
lims of India were laced with the challenge 
ol identifying themselves with ‘Hindus and 
others’, and not with Hindus alone. This is 
obv iously an identification on a level diffe- 
lent from identification with merely the 
Hindus. In another context in this very 
.irticle 1 h.ive talked of the Indian ulema 
asking the Indian Muslims to live as 
‘brother-citizens of Hindus and others’. 

What can one say to a critic who feels 
impelled to launch an attack on something 
which he has not even taken care to read 
well, much less digest? 


QUEST 
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T H£ four or tides on the xVfusliin Pio- 
blein in (luesl 67 suggest that the lack 
of modernist attitude in the Muslim com¬ 
munity is the result of revivalist move¬ 
ment, on the one hand, and political 
opportunism on the other. In the present 
context, one may share the pessimism of 
Mr Girilal Jain without agreeing with the 
sweeping generalizations and wild conclu¬ 
sions of Air Narahar Kurundkar. 

The memory of having been the ruleis 
of India or the feeling of cultural supe¬ 
riority, I think, IS studiously cultiv.iled onl) 
by tlie Muslim elite. The common people 
are free from it. It is possible that a section 
of them IS induced to that type of thinking 
or IS indoctrinated into these ideas though 
they aie iirelevant to the solution of then 
vital problems. Even Islam is inlerpieted 
in such .1 manner jjid ased to promote the 
interests of the political and non-political 
elite. Thiough Islam, they could establish 
lapport with the common Muslims, to 
whom it Avas uiunipoiiaiu wiiat w,is i.tught 
b\ ihc g.uig ol h)()ociiles’ as 

\mir Khusro had called them Sir Syed and 
oihcis niiglii Iia\e been hbeial m religious 
matteis but ilieir coiiimuiiitN-oiicni.itioii 
was certuinl) an obstacle in the integration 
of Indian societs. 'I'hey could not sec the 
contradiction inherent in libcial leligion 
and illibcial politics. 

There is no point in lamenting the role 
of the ulema and the Muslim inielligentsi,i. 
The ulema ha\e been the ‘natural' leadcis 
of the community as the progressive and 
modernist elements failed to become an 
operative force. The so-called enlightened 
Muslims realized by experience that alliance 
with the ulema bore good fruit. The 
Khilafat and* the Pakistan movements can 
be cited as instances. 

The experience of the last twenty-three 
years shows that the .secular and modernist 
Muslims have failed to identify the pro¬ 
blems of the community and give it a sense 


ol purpose and dtiectioii in the |)eispeciive 
of nation-building. Take the example of 
those who do not agree with the traditional 
elite and the communal political leaders. 
It seems that they aie more interested in 
verbosity and in scoring debating points. 
How many ol them aie genuinely interested 
in the wclfaie of the community? Do they 
have any idea of the extent of the back- 
waidncss ol the community? Do they not 
actiidlly look down upon the ordinary 
Muslims? Do they leally want to win over 
Ol oiienl the common people to the cause 
ol secularism? Aie they not responsible for 
the absence ol any social refoim movement? 
One should also not ignore the fact that 
Avhc'ii they criticise the ulema and the 
political leaders, they simply want to 
qualify themselves foi |msitions in Govern¬ 
ment and public life. This is a vicious 
ciicle. The frame of reference of all of them 
IS one and the same What one feels is that 
ihcte IS a possibility of the circulation of 
the elite, but the change of elite is unlikely. 

Lastly, the prevailing political situation 
IS such that a real or unreal secular posture 
of the Muslim leadcis delivers goods to 
them. The obsolete theoty of ‘Muslim le- 
pi esentation' has become a secular ritual. 
It seems very difficult to do away with that. 
It is positively harmful to the community 
.IS well as to the country. Behind it, there 
IS a dangerous notion of the approval of 
the contents ol sepaiate electorates and the 
pei])ctuation ol the view that only the 
Muslim le.idci.s Ciin lepiesent Muslim inte- 
lests. One should not be shocked if they 
cease to function as a pressure group and 
decide to form a .separate political party. 
In this context, the functioning of all the 
Muslim groups should be examined. By 
joining hands with the Muslim organiza* 
tions political parties are not only giving 
them respectability but rendering the small 
modernist section ineffective. It is an alarm¬ 
ing situation. I feel more pessimistic than 
Ml Girilal Jain. 
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REFORM IN INDIAN POLITY 


T his volume* contains a serious analysis 
of problems facing the Indian polity 
m ihiee specific areas, vi/ , the party system, 
the electoral system and civil administra¬ 
tion, education and recruitment Its distinc¬ 
tive feature consists in a sharp identifica¬ 
tion of problems without mincing words, 
a statement of the justification for reform 
and n solution to each problem which is 
offered in the form of a model which is 
not only operational, but, it accepted, i:m 
also be operated. A singular merit of these 
models is that instead ol abstract discus¬ 
sions, they take into consideration specifi¬ 
cally Indian conditions in which they aic 
meant to be opeiated. Moreover, the author 
is modest enough to rcali/c that his propo¬ 
sals may be looked upon as only one among 
many in an agenda lor serious discussion 
The main political malady identified is 
the disease of ‘politic <ii hypei tension’ within 
the Indian polity. I'his has arisen due to 
the hyper-competitive natiiie of the paity 
system, which in tuin has led to the main¬ 
tenance of abnormally high lates of 
(political) blood-pressure within the body- 
jxilitic. The urgent need tor retoim lies in 
the fact that the (political) stroke may not 
be far off and unless something is done and 
done quickly, democracy in India may be¬ 
come a matter of histoiy rather than an 
operating reality. The three disordeis 
which are the symptoms ol the disease, vi/., 
a AOtyagraha or resort to violence by 

Indian Polity: A Plea for Refotm by K. A. Gopala- 
swami. (Foreword by V. M. Dandekar. Nachiketa 
Publications, Bombay, 1970, pp. 224. Rs. 26.00) 


frustrated out-paities within the one-party 
dominant system, vote-splitting by dummy 
candidates which lesults in anomalous 
electoial bonuses and penalties, and finally 
lloor-ciossing which has introduced Gov¬ 
ernmental instability at the State level in 
one half of the Indian Union, are identified. 

Gopalaswami and like him many otheis 
111 this countiy aie geiminely Irightencd by 
the consccuicnces of the multi-party system 
at the Union level in 1972 and thereafter. 
Everyone knows that the high diama and 
illwiil Cleared during tlie last piesiclenlial 
election have leally a reference to the posi¬ 
tion likely to arise in 1972. Our ills really 
began, not in 1967 when the consequences 
of multi-paity system—an excessive pre¬ 
occupation with suivival and sinccessioii 
which may drive the polity in the direction 
of disintegration and eventual dissolution 
—began to manifest itself, but in 1950 when 
we adopteil the British model without 
bothering about the requirements of the 
system in teims of the needed party system 
and the supportive (ivic and political cul¬ 
tures. In addition, wc have the sordid role 
of the Congress party which during the 
period of one-party dominance prevented 
any viable opposition from emerging and, 
after the end of dominance and its own 
downfall, refused to learn the role of acting 
as a gi aceful constitutional opposition party 
in those States where it was reduced to a 
minority. 

7'he unfortunate pait of the situation 
since 1950 has been that beyond an abstract 
recognition that a parliamentary model of 
the British type requires a two-party system. 
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no serious effort whatever has been made 
to work out how a two-party system can 
emerge under Indian conditions. Until 
1967, the publicists justified the dominant 
one-party system—which was only a passing 
phase of Indian political development—as 
the best to be hoped for in developing 
countries. It was thought that it still pro¬ 
vided an authentic but modified version of 
the British model in changed conditions so 
long as free expression, operation of inte¬ 
rest groups and emergence of rival parties 
were not formally blocked. It was also 
partly idealized as providing conditions for 
stability and .planned progress But the 
electoral .system which accompanied this 
British model being what it is, after 1.5 
years it could not but lead to a variety of 
patterns in the parly .system. Thus after 
1967. we have a two party-system in Madras 
and Uujarat, a polari/ecl party system in 
Kerala and Orissa, dominant-parly system in 
Stales like Maharashtra, Andhra, multi- 
paity sy.stem in UP., Bihar, West Bengal, 
Madhya Pradesh and Punjab For all jirac- 
tical purjjoscs, we have a multi-party system 
at the Union level. The much talked of 
polarization on a wide basis has proved to 
be an illusion. Indeed, much of it rejire- 
sents premature wishful thinking. As it is. 
there is haidly any provision within the 
institutional structure of Indian democracy 
which would serve as an incentive and 
make it worthwhile for parties not only to 
come together but also cohere together 
with stability for the whole term of office. 
The experience of united front govern¬ 
ments shows that although many parties 
may come together in two rival united 
fronts, they are not able to keep togethei 
over a period. This should belie any hopes 
that the system will somehow voluntarily 
and spontaneously reshape itself into 
a stable, polarized system. At least at the 
State level, when the multi-party .system 
overworks itself, we have a safety provision 
in Governor's rule. But if the same thing 
happens at the Union level, and it is quite 
likely to happen, in 1972 what will happen 
to democracy in India is anybody's guess. 
There is not a si^^de instance in which the 


multi-party system is accompanied by stable 
democracy on British lines, aiid all unstable 
democracies are accompanied by multi- 
patty systems The prospects, therefore, are 
({uite grim unless something is done in the 
meantime to save Indian tlemocracy. 

I'he ptoposals which Gopalaswami makes 
to overcome the situation are both 
ingenious and drastic. They involve exten¬ 
sive constitutional and electoral reforms 
and will, in effect, involve the modification 
of the British model beyond recognition. 
After careful consideration of the many 
.tv.iilahle models, C>opala.swami comes to 
the conclusion that the British model is best 
suited to the Indian conditions but that it 
has become unworkable clue to the opera¬ 
tions of the present electoral system. His 
first proposal involves in the main a re¬ 
form of the bicameral legislature. Both 
Hoiuses of Parliament will jointly comprise 
.ill mcmbeis of all parliamentary parties 
as well as non-])aity members representing 
their constituencies But the membership 
of the first House (present Ixtk Sabha) will 
be limited to members of the two largest 
parliamentaiy parties. 

This implies, howesci, ih.ii all other 
minoiity parties and independents will sit 
in the second Ilou.se to which the party in 
powei will not be responsible. Here 
Ciopalaswami offers foui schemes. The first 
IS called the ‘constitutionalization of 
parties', wheicby the present parties, if they 
contain some specified ininimum number 
of MPs will be legisterecl as ‘parliamentary 
parties’. This si/e and the rewards attached 
will serve as an incentive foi coalescene of 
giotips to form parties of bigger si/e. The 
Kirgesl p,ii ty in the first House (I.ok Sabha) 
will be called the ‘Constitutional Govern¬ 
ment Paity’ and the second largest party 
in that House will be called the ‘Constitu¬ 
tional Opposition Party’. People desiring 
to become members of Constitutional 
parties will secure iheii election from con¬ 
stituencies after .securing an ‘adoption cer¬ 
tificate’ from the Constitutional parties, and 
not from the organizational wings of their 
own parties as at present. 
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7'hc second scheme relates to the reform 
of the structure of parliament. Under this 
scheme, the parliament as a whole will con¬ 
sist of 750 members as at present, but 675 
of these will be directly elected from the 
constituencies and the remaining 75, for 
what are called 'special seats’, will be elect¬ 
ed by these 675 lot their icspective Houses. 
The first House (Lok Sabha) will consist 
ol 400 members anil the second, of .S.50 
luembeis. I'he (>75 members after their elec 
tioii will be divided into three gioups; (1) 
membcis of the Constitutional Ciovemment 
|>arly, (2) members of the Constitutional 
0]>positioii parly, and (3) all other mem¬ 
bcis of Independent Constitutional parties 
and Independents l)f these only (1) and 
(2) will be seated in the first House to w'hich 
.done the (Jovernmeni will be responsible, 
while (3) will be .seated in the seiond 
House It turns out that this seating 
.irrangemeni is determined by the electorate 
itself and hence is demociatic. This ensures 
the stabdily of the Government for tlie 
whole leim, although it may not be able 
to get all its measures passed if it is weak 
in the .second chamber. 

How is it that the seating arrangement 
in the two houses of parliament is decided 
by the electorate itself? For this purpose, 
(lopalaswami olTets proposals for adult 
suffrage electoral reforms. These proposals 
suggest .1 radic.il reform of the existing 
systeui ol general election of MPs Uiidei 
tlie pieseiii system, any person .securing the 
highest number of votes is declared elected. 
This leads to vote-splitting by a large 
number of iliimmies. This is sought to be 
replaied by the piinciple of ‘absolute majo¬ 
rity representation' in single-member con¬ 
stituencies. The most important step here 
is a national primary election which will 
determine which of the two candidates of 
parties (or alliances or independents) are 
to remain in the field about whom the 
electorate is to make up its mind in the 
general election. The purpose of this 
primary is to eliminate candidates from 
panels of more than two. Now how are 
these primary elections to be conducted? 
They will be conducted one year before 


every general election. The present average 
polling booth which contains about 1,000 
voters will elect about 10 persons called 
‘electoral panchayatdars'. They will be 
elected .simultaneously and jointly by the 
soters, who will each have one vote to be 
cast in favour of only one candidate even 
though 10 have to be selected. This will 
ensure representation to social groups 
which are small but united. It is these elec¬ 
toral panchayatdars who through a ballot 
will deteimine the final candidates for the 
genei.ll election. Any candidate seeking 
election not only as a member of parlia¬ 
ment but also .IS a member of a particular 
constitutional party will be required to 
produce an adoption certificate from that 
p.iriy. Every constitutional party will be 
allowed to adopt tw’O or more candidates 
in .1 constituency who .also serve as alter¬ 
nates in case of death of the elected mem¬ 
ber This will not only prevent the present 
practiic ill which candidates denied party 
tickets contest as independent candidates 
.ind split the voles of the party, but will 
also avoid the need for bye-elections. If 
there arc more than two candidates at the 
primary, theie will be a preliminary ballot 
to elect only two among them on the basis 
of the single transferable vote. In the gene- 
i.al eleiiion, the citizens will be coi|perned 
with only two t andidates, one of svhom will 
gel an absolute majority of the votes cast. 

For the .State legislatures, a similar pro- 
ledurc will be followed with some diffe- 
lence Here all the five or six members in 
.1 pailiamentary constituency will be elect- 
c<l together. All the constitutional parties 
will put up, each one its own panel of 15 
members for 5 .seats, and all non-party 
candidates will be bracketed into a single 
panel. If there are more than two such 
panels, the electoral panchayatdars will go 
into action and cast a single transferable 
vote The vote here will be for panels and 
not lo individual candidates within the 
panels. Two panels securing the highest 
number of votes will be selected and these 
will be voted in the general election by the 
citizens. In the general election, the citizen 
will affix his cross mark against the candi- 
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^date of his choice in the two panels. The 
} ballot papers will be sorted by panels and 
sub-sorted by candidates. Seats will be 
allotted to each panel by a quota. 'Fhe next 
step is to identify those candidates within 
each panel wlio are to be declared elected. 
Within each panel, candidates will be re¬ 
arranged according to \otes polled by them 
and those securing the highest votes within 
the quota allotted to the panel will be de¬ 
clared elected. 

The most important benefit ol these le- 
forms will be the help they provide to the 
parties to preserve their inteinal unity. This 
tact alone mii$t be (orceful enough to 
persuade the latter to considei them 
seiiously. TJie panel of .H at the parliamen¬ 
tary level and the panel of 1.5 at the State 
legislature constituency level can .accom¬ 
modate rival candidates seeking nomina¬ 
tions from a party and they need not split 
the party betause they are denied tickets. 
They will meet iheir own fate by facing 
the general clecturate. Since the allocation 
ol seats is done jiaiiel-wise at the State level, 
they will not work against each other. 
Minor pai tics can forge and maintain intcr- 
p.niy alliance.s. Aftei the preliminan 
ballot IS over, tliere will be nothing for the 
partners to cpiarrel about, since there will 
I be only two qualified candidates or two 
panels. 

Under these proposals, every constitu¬ 
tional party will become an institution 
autonomous of the party of which it is a 
.subordinate unit now. C>opalaswami 
envisages that the relationships between 
constitutional p.arties and political paities 
(organization) will be ba.secl on the affilia¬ 
tion of the latter to the former, and a con¬ 
stitutional party can affiliate to itself con¬ 
stituency associations of more than one 
party. Thus united fronts which are form¬ 
ed now at the legislature levels will be 
formed at the constituency level. 

There is another proposal to reform the 
council of ministers at the Union and State 
levels which will modify the British pattern 
by an incorporation of some of the 
advantages of the Swiss system. This is 
intended to reduce* political frustration 


witiiin the party s)slem which is the root 
oi political hypertension. According to 
this proposal, the Union council of mini¬ 
sters will consist of two parts: the 'Union 
C^abinei’, which will be exclusively nomi¬ 
nated by the Prime Ministei as at piesent, 
.uid a ‘Zonal Executive Ck)uncir, i.e., 
ministei s who will be elccied by those 
members of the first House of parliament 
who represent a given zone. The latter will 
l>e a bipartisan body and its ministers will 
have freedom of speech in parliament, 
riius the party winning the second posi¬ 
tion at the polls need not ieel lost. It will 
sei\c as an incentive foi the combination 
of smaller parties to win the second prize. 
I'liis is expected to piomote the evolution 
ol two-party system. In all these proposals, 
what is applicable to the Union level is 
also witli some modification applicable to 
tlie State level. The pioposals also open up 
])Ossibilities for the Constitutional opposi¬ 
tion to win some of the second-level offices. 

The maiti pur|)osc ol these reforms is 
political stability. I'he reforms undoubted¬ 
ly invoh’c extensive nuKlifications of the 
British model. But ilten those who argue 
for the ictention of the Biitrsh model must 
show that along with models, it is also 
possible to ti.tnsfer the supportive British 
historical development, the British type ol 
civic and political culture to India. II this 
cannot be clone, then the argument in 
favour of rcfoims becomes irrestible. But 
as a political sociologist, I have my own 
doubts alKiiit the extent to wliich formal 
provisions ol the reform law alone can 
succeed in creating the needed polarization 
or an eventual two-party system. Tradi¬ 
tional political sociologists have believed 
that a vital political party in reality ‘is an 
interest group or a coalition of interest 
groups which have more common than 
divergent objects and find it advantageous 
to present a united front against other com¬ 
binations of opposed interest groups’. Now 
I know on the basis of reliable empirical 
estimates that even in urban areas of India 
not more than 25 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion are members and united in any kind 
of voluntary associations. If we consicler the 
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country as a whole with a predominance of 
the rural sector, this percentage may come 
flown to 10-12. Tlii-s means that about 90 
per cent of our population are members 
of anomic groups, that is to say just mass, 
who arc movecl in .situations of political 
action on grounds other than their diffe¬ 
rentiated interests There are no stable 
parties because there are no interests clearly 
artifidated or no stable interests covering a 
wiflc section of .society. That is why there 
neetl not be any ‘issues’ in the elections. 
In the absence of these interests, the field 
is held by the demagogue and adventurei 
by .swaying the anomic masses through 
appeals to the sense of caste, (ommimity, 
religion, region, language, etc. The high 
anomic content of the Indian polity can as 
well afiount lor the thiec .symptoms of 
malady noted by Gopalaswami—vi/. a 
salyoirroliii or the violence of the frustrat¬ 
ed out-parties, vote-splitting and floor- 
crossing. Kven then, I am persuaded that 
tlie institutional striu ture has a role to plas. 
however limited, and this fact must be ex¬ 
ploited for whatevei help it renders to 
stabilize our democracy. There is nothing 
stiange about the authoi's proposal to scat 
only two parties in the first House if one 
unilei stands the broad purpose of parlia¬ 
mentary government, which is not so much 
to provide exact mathematical representa¬ 
tion as to anise at a workable and broail 
division between majority and minority 
stands of opinion within the nation. The 
independents and minor paitics liave jilay- 
ed a role in mu politics which is too much 
disproportionate to their electoral strength. 
In any ta.se, they must be prevented from 
their mischievous activities of rendering 
governments unstable. When there is a joint 
se.ssion, they will receive their due, because 
the Government, if by itself weak, will be 
forced to negotiate with them to get a 
measure passed. 

The second chapter of the book is devo¬ 
ted to the examination of our present 
electoral system, the anomalous kinds of 
penalties and bonuses it leads to in terms 
of vote totals and seat totals of parties. The 
consequences of the British electoral 


system in a fragmented multi-party system 
are examined. There are six proposals for 
the reform Of the party system. These pro¬ 
posals deserve serious attention from party 
leaders, because they contain practicable 
suggestions for bringing about stable alli¬ 
ances and the eventual emergence of a 
polarized system. 

One weakness of these proposals, how¬ 
ever, IS the under-estimation of the power 
of present party-machines and organiza¬ 
tions. Probably, the author expects that 
with the electoral reform they will undergo 
changes and behave themselves. This is a 
pious hope 'riiey lepresent powerful vest¬ 
ed interests whom it will not do to dis¬ 
please if the reforms are to be accepted in 
the immediate future. Rather than see 
themselves and their pre.sent power base.s 
liquidated, they may see to it that the 
reforms are not accepted One proposal^ 
heie deals w'ith tour national political 
alliances .iniong the parliamentary wings 
of ]).irties and the procedure for working 
alliances up to the constituency level. Are 
we to expect that theie will be no organi¬ 
zational wings of parties at all levels? It 
ive suppose that they will not be there ex¬ 
cept at the local level and that the parlia¬ 
mentary parties themselves will manage the 
whole show, then is the present di%renti-<- 
ation between parliamentary and organi¬ 
zational wings superfluous? In all these 
discussions, the relations between the indi¬ 
vidual constituents of an alliance and their 
field organizations have been left obscure. 

Although the reforms are in the interest 
of parties themselves, it may be difficult to 
c onvince them. Here it may be necessary to 
mobilize public opinion on an extensive 
scale. This means that there is little pos- 
sibiliiy of the acceptance of these reforms 
for the 1972 election. 

In the last part of the book, the autlior 
examines reforms in the sphere of civil 
administration. The cxrcasion for these re¬ 
form proposals is a feeling that there is not 
much man-power planning for civil ser¬ 
vices, that the efficiency of the civil admin¬ 
istration is declining and that this is due 
to higher educational inflation. The reform ^ 
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(proposals which are set out in great detail 
' purport to save both higher education and 
civil service efficiency. This is sought to be 
achieved by a separation between the pre¬ 
sent university higher education and civil 
service recruitment. For this purpose, the 
author proposes a separate set of civil 
administrative educational institutions, 
independent of the universities and in the 
public sector, which will have their own 
courses and degrees such as Master of Civil 
Administration, Bachelor of Civil Admin¬ 
istration, (Senior and Junioi), etc. Admis¬ 
sions to these institutions will be made on 
a competitive basis for candidates wlio have 
completed the pre-university cxamiiKition 
held by universities and it is fiom the pio- 
ducts of these civil administrative educa¬ 
tional institutions that the public set vice 
commission will select its candidates. 

Although the proposal is highly attrac¬ 
tive and merits cohsideration in its own 
light, there is hardly any justification for 
the belief that the projxised method of 
selection will lead to any improvement in 
university education. Undoubtedly, there is 
educational inflation, but the chief cause 
of this inflation is not civil service recruit¬ 
ment. At best, it is one of the causes. The 
jpiiiost impoitant cause is the social aspira¬ 
tion of the backward classes which has lead 
to the inflation because a degree is an im¬ 
portant factor in social status. The employ¬ 
ment market is not the only market m 
which university degrees command status, 
there are other markets also. 

In the matter of these reforms in civil 
administration, the author’s position may 
Ve regarded as that of a ‘self-conscious con¬ 


servative’. He wants the administrative 
house to be put in order before he wants 
to face the challenge posed by the propo¬ 
sals of the Administrative Reforms Com¬ 
mission for derecognition of the emphasis 
on the IAS and the IFS. He is a believer 
in the importance of general administra¬ 
tion and we should not be surprised that 
with such a long and distinguished career 
in the ICS, the author is a defender of 
tradition. This traditionalism of the author 
is evident, for example, when he deals with 
the knowledge and intellectual skills which 
must be possessed by a holder of the degree 
of Master of Civil Administration: com¬ 
petence in the use ol three languages, eco¬ 
nomics and statistics (up to the standard of 
M.A. in a university), law (up to the stand¬ 
ard of the first degree), and sciences of 
nature (up to the standaid of B.Sc.). Does 
not the modern administrator require a 
knai\ledge of the environment—social, cul¬ 
tural and political—in which he is supposed 
to operate? 

It will not do to ignore these proposals 
of (jopalaswami and this volume on the 
giound that they are complicated. The pro¬ 
blems of democratic stability in India are 
not less complex. I’hesc proposals reveal 
the long and mature thinking of a distin¬ 
guished administrator, who as V. N. 
Dandekar in his Foreword s.ivs, even if he 

t 

fails to persuade (sometimes), does not fail 
to provoke. 

This is a most welcome addition to our 
knowledge of the intricacies of problems 
facing the Indian polity. 

Professor V. M. Dandekar has written a 
long, interesting and partly critical 
Foreword to this volume 
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K«rala: Yenan of India: Rlao of Communist Power 
1937*1969; by Victor M. Fic (Nachiketa, 
1 , 554 pp. Rs. 66). 

T his volume i.s a coniinuation of Dr Fic’s 
earlier work Peaceful Transition to 
Communism in India: Slrate^ of the Com¬ 
munist Parly, which analysed ihc cvoliilion 
()l ihe Party line from 1947 to 1959, from a 
policy of armed uprising to one of exploi¬ 
tation of Parliament to capture power. 
Jverala provides an excellent case study of 
The implementation of this policy for it was 
there, in 1957, that, for the first time in 
history, a Communist government came to 
jjower by free elections. 

Dr. Fic's book studies in depth the origins 
of the Communist movement in Kerala from 
1037 to 1969, but time and again he inlcr- 
lupts his narrative to sketch the national 
scene against the background of which the 
events in Kerala were t.iking place. The 
^»ork, then, is more than a study of Commu¬ 
nism in Kerala. It is essentially a study of 
the Communist movement in India with 
Kerala serving as a model of its activity. 

The split in the CPI in 1964 which gave 
birth to the CPI (M) and the schism in the 
ranks of the latter, in turn, in 1967, which 
led to the Naxalites movement and finally 
to the birth of the CPI (M-L) in 1969. are 
^■all covered. Kerala’s experience for 1957- 
1959 served as a precedent for what followed 
in West Bengal a decade later, in more 
ways than one. 

Perhaps the.most useful part of the book 
is that baling with the origins of Commu¬ 
nism in Kerala, for literature on the period 
is so sparse. ‘The Communist Movement in 
Kerala had been nurtured within the Con¬ 
gress Party, and its early history is the story 
^of the Congress’. There is, however, one 
inadequacy in the treatment. The link bet¬ 


ween the local and the All-India Communist 
Movement is not brought out in the manner 
it has been for the later years. That it did 
exist in the days of the United Front in 
the late thirties was well demonstrated by 
the disintegration of the Congress Socialist 
Party’s alliance with the Communists. 
This happened well after the Communists 
had entrenched themselves in Kerala and 
elsewhere Dr. Fic demonstrates also that to 
no small extent was this due to the field 
work of the Communists. However, the 
eSP and, indeed, the Congress itself provid¬ 
ed the label of respectability and also much 
opjionuniiy !i.s well. 'Although five leading 
members of the Congress Communists had 
been functioning within the Congress Party 
since 1937, as a nucleus of the Communist 
Party of Kerala, the party was not formally 
established until the Congress split under 
the impact of the Second World War in 
19 fO.- 

On October 15, 1940 the Congress High 
Command dissolved the Kerala Provincial 
Congress Committee and all district com¬ 
mittees which were under Communist con¬ 
trol. A number of non-Communist leftists 
hail remained with the Communist-control- 
led Congress imid the formation of the 
Socialist Party of Kerala in 1942. That year 
Communists all over the country switched 
over fiom extreme opposition to the British 
to virtual support ol the Government to 
enable it to fight the ‘People’s War'. 

Dr. Fic describes in detail how in the 
decade since Independence the leading posi¬ 
tion of the Congress was eroded and the 
Communists came to the fore. ‘An important 
point to note is that it had not been the 
staggering economic and social problems, 
nor a conflict over large policy issues which 
caused the downfall of the Congress within 
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a decade. The door to the Communist rule 
was opened, on the one hand, by the grad¬ 
ual but steady decline of the ethical, moral 
and political standards of the Congress, and 
on the other by the willingness of the leftist 
parties to ally themselves with the Commu¬ 
nists.' (emphasis mine throughout) 

Much has been written on the fateful 
elections of 1957 and on the record of the 
first Communist Government of Kerala. 
The Communist movement in India had 
acquired a base. ‘Although the base had 
been won peacefully, functionally it was 
comparable to Chinese Yenan, because it 
represented a focus of Communist power 
from which its influence could radiate un¬ 
til it engulfed the whole nation.’ 

The Communist Government's behaviour 
should have served as a fair warning. The 
police was neutralized, distinction between 
the Party and the State became blurred, and 
the rule of law gave way to the rule of the 
Party. The best study yet is that by the 
Investigating Committee of the Indian Com¬ 
mission of Jurists headed by Mr. N. H. 
Bhagwati, a former Judge of the Supreme 
Court. 

The Communist Government fell, thanks 
to the mass upsurge which brought all the 
non-Communist Parties togethei. But from 
then on it was a long story of rifts. The 
non-Communist Coalition, which came to 
power in 1%0, broke up two years later. The 
Congress Government that continued was 
riven by dissension and intrigue till it fell 
in 1964. ‘Thus yet another Congress 
government fell with a stab in the back 
administered by its own members'. In 1964 
the Communist Parly of India also split 
into the CPI and the CPI (M). 

Dr. Fic’s ‘short summary of the main 
similarities and differences of the two pro¬ 
grammes’ (p. 179) should be compulsory 
reading for our politicians. In the 1965 elec¬ 
tions it was the CPI (M) which emerged as 
the more popular of the two. But not till 
after the General Elections of 1967 could a 
popular Government be formed. 

‘As soon as the elections were over it took 
only a few days for Namboodiripad to set up 


a new G yvernment, almost exactly on the ( 
tenth anniversary of his assumption of 
power in April 1957. The cabinet of 13 
members was sworn in on March 6, 1967, 
the portfolios allocated in the following 
manner: the CPI(M) 4; th§ CPI 2; the 
SSP 2: the Muslim League 2; the Revolu¬ 
tionary Socialist Party 1; the Karshaka 
Thozhilali Party 1, and the Kerala Socia¬ 
list Party 1. The hegemony of the CPI (M) 
over the Coramunisi movement in Kerala s 
was clearly evident from the subordinate 
position to which the CPI was assigned, 
being placed on the same footing in the 
allocation of ministries as the SSP and the 
Muslim League.’ 

As in West Bengal so in Kerala, the U.F. 
Government broke iip because the CPI (M) 
overplayed its hand and began dominating 
the rest. It could be kept out of power only 
by the CPI, the Muslim I.eague, the PSP and 
the Congress (R) joining hands in the 1970 
elections Arrayed against them w.as the 
CPI(M)-SSP combined with the siipj^ort of 
the Congress (O). Any talk of alignments 
on ideological basis by any of these patties 
is sheer moonshine. 

Some of Di. Fic’s remarks seem larfetch- 
ed but his main analyses arc sound. He is 
careful about his facts and the book is o, 
good work of reference. In his concluding 
chapter, ‘Prospects’, Dr Fic rightly remarks 
that while the 1967 elections ushered in the 
era of Coalition politics, ‘the split of Con 
gress incalculably enhances the possibility 
of emergence of a Communist-left Congress 
alignment and the formation of a Transi¬ 
tional Government in New Delhi, called for 
by Dange, as well as the establishment of 
similar and other types of Left united fron^ 
governments in the States as a result of 1972 
general elections. This is the expectation of 
the CPI. 

‘Second, and a less likely course, there is 
the possibility that important structural 
changes in the states and at the centre would 
be attained by the application of prolonged 
Communist-led mass actions based upon the 
exploitation of the agrarian and tribal un¬ 
rest. These mass actions would essentially 
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aim at political objectives and concessions 
to be wrested from the State governments 
and the centre, and would be escalated and 
toned down according to the needs of the 
situation. This is the strategy of the CPI(M).' 

This is a misleading oversimplification 
for ‘prolonged Communist-led mass actions’ 
are fundamental in the CPI’s policy. The 
CPI is, if anything, a greater danger to 
Indian democracy for its successful cam¬ 
paign of deception. 

Indian democrats would do well to pon¬ 
der over the author's careful appraisal. 

‘Communism in India has l^en advanc¬ 
ing during the past decades not because it 
represents in the eyes ol millions of her poor 
an intrinsically superior and more efficient 
model of nation-building and moderniza¬ 
tion than can be provided by parliamentary 
ftlemocracy, but mainly because of the divi¬ 
sion of the democratic camp and the ability 
of the former to maximize power through 
the united front and coalition politics.' 

It is hoped that the high price of this book 
may not prevent it from being as widely 
read as it should be. 

A. G. Noorani 

Crimes of Stalin 

The Rise and Fall of Stalin by Robert Payne 
(Simon and Schuster $ 10). 

T he crimes and misdeeds of Stalin are 
now known all over the world, includ¬ 
ing Russia where for thirty years he had 
established his reign of terror. A detailed 
story of his life, of his rise to power and of 
the means that he used for eliminating his 
rivals in the party was, however, lacking. 
Mr. Payne has filled that gap through his 
full-length biography of the tyrant. It is an 
extremely well-documented bcxik in the 
course of which he has brought together and 
utilised every single piece of information 
about Stalin and his work. 

The author has dealt extensively with the 
childhood and early years of Stalin and 
shown how poverty, the rough treatment of 
his father and training in a seminary form¬ 
ed many of th^ .personality traits of the 


future dictator. He has also thrown a good 
deal of fresh light on the relations between 
Stalin and Lenin in the early years of their 
acquaintance as well as in the last year or 
two of the latter’s life. Towards the end 
Lenin was disgusted with Stalin and with 
the vast bureaucratic apparatus that he had 
built up. 

Lenin was conscious of the fact that, as 
General Secretary, Stalin ‘has concentrated 
immeasurable power in his hands’ — and 
he was not sure of Stalin’s use of that power 
with ‘sufficient caution’. He found Stalin 
‘too crude' and thercfoie advised his 
colleagues in the party in the course of his 
Testament ‘to find some way of removing 
Stalin fiom his position and appointing 
somebody else who differs in all respects 
from Comrade Stalin in one characteristic, 
namely, someone more tolerant, more loyal, 
more polite and considerate to his comrades, 
less capricious...’ 

Robert Payne has collected a mass of 
evidence to show that Lenin had decided 
to come out openly against Stalin in the 
foilhcoming party conference and had pre¬ 
pared a ‘bombshell’ in the form of an 
article on the national question indicting 
Stalin, Ordjonikidze and Dzerzhinsky for 
‘intolerance, brutality. Great Russian 
chauvinism and a complete incapacity to 
understand the needs of the proletariat’. 
Lenin did not live to deliver the bombshell 
and Stalin lived to become the master of the 
party and the dictator of Russia. 

Payne has correctly pointed out that 
Stalin could become a dictator only because 
communist tlieory and practice inevitably 
result in the growth of dictatorship. That 
is why there is no communist country with¬ 
out a small or big dictator. That Stalin was 
a particularly malignant and bloodthirsty 
dictator may be due to some of his persona¬ 
lity traits, but his dictatorship as such can¬ 
not be explained by the so-called perso¬ 
nality cult, as was sought to be done by 
Khrushchev and other apologists of the 
communist system. Stalin’s dictatorship is, 
as described by Mr. Payne, the direct out¬ 
come of the communist system of govern¬ 
ment imposed upon the people of Russia 
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by Lenin, Trotsky and other leaders of the 
communist parly. 

Revolution, it is said, eats iis own 
cluldren. In Russia, the best cluldren of 
the revolution were eaten not by the revolu¬ 
tion but by the lust for power and the 
thirst for blood of the worst tyrant ol 
motlern times. The author has given vivid 
deliuls about those ni.issacres; they make 
giuesome reading. In the end Stalin fell, 
veiy likely, at the hands of his closest 
colleagues whom he was planning to de¬ 
stroy. The terror that he had created re¬ 
mained even alter his dcaih. It took 
Khrushchev thiee ycais to gather courage 
to tell the sloi y of his ci iines to the leading 
members of his party. Then the dam burst 
and m their auger and resentment people 
pulled down the statues of the dead tyrant, 
erased his name from history books and 
even icmoved his coipse fiom the Lenin 
mausoleum. But, as pointed out by Mr. 
Payne, ‘his lasting luonument was the sys¬ 
tem that he had imposed on the Russi.m 
people.' That monument still stands and 
that IS the tragedy of the Russian people 
and also of the world. 

V. B. Kvkmk 

Bengal School 

Abanindranath Tagore and the Art ol his Times 

by Jaya Appasamy (Lalit Kala Akademi, 
129 pp Rs.35). 

T he author is on the staff of the Lalit 
Kala Akademi ifnd edits its publications 
on contemporary Indian ait. Her book was 
wiitlen originally as a thesis foi Obcrlin 
(Jollege. This exjilains why, on the very 
first jjage, the Indian leader finds himself 
learning that ‘Bengal is an Indian province 
in North Eastern India, occupying the 
fertile areas of the delta of the Ganges,’ 
and that its people ‘speak Bengali’. Surely 
such elementary facts should have been 
edited out of the Oberlin thesis. To say 
this IS not to question the usefulness of the 
work as a whole but merely to fulfil one 
of a reviewer’s duties. 

Another duty, in the case of a book like 
this, is to examine the reproductions which 


illustrate the argument. It seems to me f 
that these are wholly inadequate and do an 
injustice to many of the artists represented. 
The one painting (reproduced in black 
and white) and one drawing from Jamiui 
Roy's vast output convey no idea of us 
.utistic - value and cultural' significance. 
Only one of the four pictuies included by 
Amrita Sher Gill is among her best. The 
lull-page plate by Rabiudianath, facing 
page 89 (Eish) is quite worthless. Considei- 
mg the high praise given to Ram Kinkei, 
the single illustration he is allowed, though 
full page, does nothing for our apprecia¬ 
tion ol his ait. Benode Behat Mukherjee’s 
'free l^uocr, lepioduced in colour and in 
maximum si^e, is banal and ugly. So l^ 
NandaLil Bose's Mother and Child. Neilhei 
ol these picture.s is rcfeiied to m the scc- 
I ions devoted to the two ai tists. Abanindi a- , 
Hath has four paintings in coloui, and we 
aie told that his ‘chief glory’ is his colour. 

1 his IS ha idly deuionslralcd by The Tassinn 
ol Shahiehan, which is given pride ol place 
as the lioniispiece. It is one of Abaniudra- 
iiath's weake'l paintings. 

Ihe text IS divided into five chapters of 
which the last describes some ‘Parallel Move¬ 
ments in Europe’. It contains .i number of 
dubious comparisons, and the social back¬ 
ground of 19th century Eutope is si|pithcc1 ‘ 
in language that lacks authority, koi 
example. ‘Political changes were caused by 
the icalisalion of the fallibility of the king, 
.uicl the demand for democracy. The 
clelhionement of established authority con¬ 
ferred a new dignity on the individual'. Tfic 
lelerences to (histava Moreau and Odilon 
Redon as ai tists 'of special interest to us’ 
.tie unconvincing because the differences ^ 
between their work and tliat of the Bengal 
.School are greater than any alleged simi¬ 
larities. Of Redon, we are told, ‘Despite 
a fantastic imagery his paintings are pei- 
vaded by lyricism’. Is there then some basic 
incompatibility between fantasy and lyric¬ 
ism? Miss Appasamy’s literary allmions too 
have a rather inauthentic tone. ‘Rossetti, 
the poet artist, who is an early exponent 
of romanticism, is followed by such writers 
a.s Tennyson and Swinburne’. 
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The second chapter of the book, entitled 
' Characteristics, and the concluding section 
of the last, Evaluation of the Perio'd are by 
far tlie soundest critically and the most 
thorough in terms of research. 1 agree with 
the author tliat ‘Abanindranath and the 
artists of his time may well be given the 
credit for creating an art where none 
existed.’ 1 agree also tliat ‘one cannot con¬ 
demn the style as a whole as many writers 
do'. Miss Appasamy's sense of hisiury and 
her feeling for the spirit of the time in 
India during which the artists of the Bengal 
School did tlieir pioneering woric serve her 
well here. It is her studies of individual 
painters — eleven of them arc featured in 
tlie book — that 1 find lacking in sharpness, 
discrimination and ilescriptive skill. 

NiSSIM EZLKU.L 

Non-acclaim 

Indian Wnting in English by David McCutchion 
(Writer's Workshop, 120 pp. Rs. 12). 

I F Critical Essays, published by Karnatak 
University, was die first major collective 
effort in Indo-anglian criticism, David 
McCutchion’s essays aie the first major solo 
effort in the same field. In its uitness and 
in its insights, the book resembles The 
Sacred Wood and one only hopes that the 
service done by the earlier work for English 
criticism will be rendered by this work for 
Indian criticism. To take just one instance. 
Srinivasa Iyengar once said that Savilri is 
composed 'not on any earthly terrain but 
on high plateaus of the soul’. I'his com¬ 
ment looks ridiculous when quoted ironi¬ 
cally. 

The value of McCutchion’s work can be 
seen against the background of the general 
critical ineptitude shown by Srinivasa 
l)engar’s bylky but insubstantial Indian 
Writing in English. The tritical lethargy in 
the latter work was evident when the author 
pleaded for critical foreign excliange by 
saying that just as Graham Greene praised 
R. K. Narayan or E. M. Forster, Mulk Raj 
Anand, so other English critics should also 
bestow their pndse on Indo-anglian writers. 


Indian'scribbleis match the above folly by 
thinking that diey will make up by foreign 
certificates wliat they lack in merit. Such 
testimonials have acted as some sort of 
euphoria on the Indian critical sense. It is 
ironical that we needed a courageous 
foieigner to point out this racket in Indo- 
anglian literature. 

Daxid McCutchion does not have a bad 
colonial conscience. He has only a forth¬ 
right honesty. He rightly points out that 
'English scholars in particular, perhaps with 
some obscuie notion of compensating for 
tnmes of their fellow countrymen, have 
long had the habit of distributing laurels 
with uncritical magnanimity’. And these 
lauiels are put out on display all the time. 
It is sickening to see V. S. Pritchett quoted 
on the backflap of Anand's novels as if his 
novels are good simply because Pritchett 
says so. 

If genuine evaluation rather than un¬ 
ci itical adulation is the goal of criticism, 
McChitcliion succeeils admirably in his task. 
He h<is the courage to expose the pose and 
piciciuioiisncss ol B. Kajan's The Dark 
Darner. His pompous style clearly shows 
the Cambridge don’s insincerity. The 
author rightly says: ‘The vitality of English 
does not lie with the public school, Oxford 
and Cambridge, or the United Nations. 
Comad esoi|icd all ihrc'c'. Rajan with all 
three could manage only cliches and 
attitudinising. 

McCutchion has done a singular service 
by exposing the hoax perpetrated by Raja 
Rao in The Serpent and the Rope. The 
Bruiimin’s novel reads more like a discur¬ 
sive shaslra than a continuous narrative. 
Tlie surrender to reverie, the love of 
abstractions, pseudo-intellection mark this 
transcendental no\el ns the most dis¬ 
appointing performance in Indo-anglian 
literature. The author is not charitable to 
Indians but he is not far from the truth 
when he says that this novel ‘enables us 
to experience an authentically Indian mind 
and remains a never-failing source of 
mantras'. Where else can you get the love 
of irrationality, the desire not to argue over 
decisions, absolute surrender to fatalism. 
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the love of foinilessne^s for its own sake, 
the suneahsc attempt to abolish the object? 
The author’s vet diet remains a true voice 
of sanity against the background of un¬ 
deserved piaise the novel has received. 

It the author condemns where condem¬ 
nation IS due, he also praises where praise 
is due. And the praise is usually qualified 
witli perceptive analytical comments. Thus, 
the Icss-talked-about aspect about the role 
ol fantasy in R. K. Naiayan and Siidhin 
Gho.se not only finds suitable compaiison 
but certain fine elucidation. We are told 
that 'rhe Financial Expert has 'social and 
psychological truth behind the fantasy, 
which is a satirical allegory ol financial 
speculation and big business’. But he has 
Ignored the fact that the novel in which 
fantasy plays the key lole is The English 
Teacher. 

The author has done valuable seivicc m 
dtawmg our attention to anothei fantasist, 
Siidhin Ghose, but he would base done 
better if he had talked about his woik in¬ 
stead ol talking about his tragic hero. I'here 
is a whole biogiaphical chapter on the sub¬ 
ject. What Shantiniketan did to that ideal¬ 
istic eccentric was bad enough but to re¬ 
count It at length is an el.iborate cxcicise 
in poctidatry. Sudhin Ghose, in this por- 
tiait, does not look like a novelist; he 
seems like an ainusing chaiacler lioiii one 
of his own fantasies. 'I'he author’s .sensitive 
pottrayal will leinain a icmiiider of the 
fact that Indian society is a procrustean 
bed which has no place for an uncompro¬ 
mising deviationist. 

If there is one Indo-anglian poet who 
has to thank McCutchion tor his discovery, 
he IS Dr. S. Mokashi-Punekar who seems 
like an Indian version of Hopkins. It needs 
insight to hunt out originality m eccentri¬ 
city. It is to the author’s credit that every 
quirk of style, every striking Indianism, all 
the dislocations of syntax and the startling 
coinages of Mokashi-Punekar get sympa¬ 
thetic elucidation. The author’s hatred of 
stereotypes, stock responses and facetious¬ 
ness can be seen from the enthusiasm with 
which he greets this originality. 

Among other poets who get laudable 


mention are Dorn Moraes 'the exile of f 
sensibility’ and Nissim Ezekiel whose 
Audenesque perfection marks him out as 
an outstanding Indo-anglian poet. The 
author's critique of Ezekiel shows that he 
is concerned as much with the ‘what’ as 
with the ‘how’ of language. Hie likes Ezekiel 
because he uses ‘the stock phrases in new 
contexts, the juxtaposition of the common¬ 
place and the erudite, the same compact¬ 
ness, startling appropriateness’. ^ 

In such a valuable work, it is sad to see 
several flagrant proof-reading errors. Even 
the author has been rather casual in orga¬ 
nising his material. He may now be busy 
with dit and archaeology but he could have 
avoided (he repetition of certain trite con- 
troveisies and certain stock ideas. The re¬ 
moval of topical allusions in book reviews 
would have added to the permanence of the, 
w'oik. With all this, the general impression' 
that one gets is that McCutchion could 
have rendoicd greater service, it instead of 
fixing In', gaze on the terra cotta temples 
of Bengal, he had continued to stare at the 
Irido-angliai- texts. 

Chetan Kaknani 

Academicians 

Perspectives, edited by S. P. Bhagat (((Popular ’ 
Prakashan, Bombay, 220 pp. Rs. 36). 

PERSPECTIVES is a collection of essays 
■■■ published by the staff of the SIE.S 
College, Bombay, to celebrate the tenth 
anniveisary of the foundation of that 
college. It contains thirteen essays on a 
variety of topics such as ‘The Problem of 
Human Alienation,’ 'The Teaching of 
Natural Science at College Level,’ 'Rama- 
nuja’s Epistemology,’ and ‘Regional Dis¬ 
parities and Industrial Growth.’ 

Ordinarily, the fact that the faculty mem¬ 
bers of a college have got together to pro¬ 
duce such a volume would be, in a sense, 
a routine event, a natural part of academic 
life. But it is a comment on the educational 
situation generally that we need to greet 
books like this with cries of joy, even be¬ 
fore any consideration of their quality. 
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I Professors do publish papers from time to 
time in professional journals, the Univer¬ 
sity journal, and elsewhere, but concerted 
efiorts of this kind are still relatively rare. 
If other colleges in Bombay would follow 
this lead, some tentative steps towards the 
establishment of an academic community, 
now so badly lacking, could be made. From 
the point of view of S1£S, it is a healthy 
sign that, whatever else it may have done 
to celebrate its anniversary, the college has 
not lost track of its raison d'etre m the 
flurry of fund raising balls and the like 
which tend to accompany such occasions. 

I wish, though, that one could be as 
enthusiastic about the quality of the book. 
It is competent academic writing ior die 
most part, but it lacks any urgency and 
colour in the writing and any sense of per- 
^^nal 'epiphanies’ or intellectual cxcite- 
^uient. R. Parthasarathy’s ‘Whoring After 
English Gods’, in which he describes his 
uneasiness about his education and achieve¬ 
ments in English, and his attempts to be¬ 
come part of die mainstream of Indian life 
by writing in Tamil, comes nearest to 
having these qualities. But the discussion 
of the problems of Indian writers in Eng¬ 
lish is beginning to pall a little, hovever 
real these problems might be to the writers 
'themselves. 

Another subject which is essentially 
deadwood is the question of ‘Indian 
languages as Media of Higher Education,’ 
analysed in this selection by A. B. Shah. 
Here again we have heard too much on the 
subject (mostly from A. B. Shah himself) 
with no constructive results. And the essay 
does not discuss what seems to be the cen¬ 
tral issue in the democratisation of higher 
education: The poor, most of them first 
generation students, continue to prefer the 
Indian languages as media, whereas the 
better-off prefer English. The result is the 
perpetuation of the inequalities of econo¬ 
mic opportunities. How does one ensure 
that the already underprivileged will not 
suffer because of their lack of command of 
English? This is a question which still re¬ 
mains to be aniwered. Questions of whe¬ 


ther the intellectuals are alienated or not 
aie surely secondary. 

The one essay that seems to be rather 
dubious is C. M. Bandivadekar’s 'The 
Quest for Values in Modern Hindi Lite¬ 
rature.' 1 am not at all sure what state¬ 
ments such as the following could possibly 
mean: ‘He was too sane and normal a writer 
to be a psychological writer...’ ‘At the root 
of this there aie not only the worsening 
economic conditions and corrupt political 
situations, but also a shyness (italics mine) 
that obtains comforts by rejecting values 
altogether.’ Examples of this kind could 
be multiplied indefinitely in the essay. 
Perhaps tlieie is some problem with 
language here, but if there is, I wonder what 
the editor was doing. I am not sure too of 
the value of sweeping surveys which barely 
mention any names and contain no quota¬ 
tions fiom the woik of some of the writers. 

Eunick de Souza 

Translating Holy Books 

The New English Bible, (Oxford and Cambridge 
University Presses, London 1970, pp. xxxviii 
-f-1,777, 35s) 

T he story of the conception and prepara¬ 
tion, over a peiiod of nearly twenty 
yeais, of the A'rw English Bible is by now 
too w'ell known to need repetition in a 
review like this. Suffice it to say that it is a 
magnificent example of cooperation bet¬ 
ween biblical St lioJars and men of literature, 
the like of which has not been shown by the 
followers of any other religion. 

In an unilertakiiig of this kind, involving 
mutual accommodation among a large num¬ 
ber of scholars and seeking to convey in 
'contemporary idiom’ the thought and feel¬ 
ing of an earlier age originally expressed in 
four different languages—Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin and Atamaic—it is natural that there 
.should be certain points about which not 
everyone would feel happy. However, since 
the New English Bible would be of interest, 
besides the believing Christians, also to 
other translators and students of compara¬ 
tive religion, a few comments will not be 
out of place. 
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That the Jaiigiiagc of the new translation 
IS contempoiary is both an advantage and a 
disadvantage. Ihc advantage is obvious, 
for the la> readci c an now follow the mean¬ 
ing of the Stiijmirc much better than be¬ 
fore. Thus, for instance, whereas the King 
fames’ version said (Gmesis 11.1) : 

And Ihf whole earth was of one lan^nat^e 
and of one .spceih, 

the new (nnslalion reads. 

Once upon a time all the xoorld ipokc a 
single language and used the same words. 

'I his is decidedly prclorable. But now consi- 
ilcr the following (Matthew 6. 1^8-520): 

And why take ye thought fot laimcni^ 
Consider the liltes of the field, how they 
grow; they toil not, neithci do they spin; 
And yet I say unto you. That even 
Solomon in all hts glory was not at rayed 
tike one of these. 

And compare it with ns i\ew Lnglish Bible 
equivalent: 

And why be anxious about clothes? 
Consider how the. lilies grow in the fields; 
they do not work, they do not spin; and 
yet, / tell you, even Solomon in all his 
splendour xvas not attired like one of 
these. 

To a non-Christian admnet of the Bible it 
appears that something significant has been 
lost in this pursuit of the ‘contemporary 
idiom’. 

A worse example is to be found a few 
lines later. Christ’s well-known reproof 
(Matthew 7.3); 

And why beholdest ihou the mote that is 
in thy brother's eye, but considercth not 
the beam that is in thine own eye? 

becomes in the new translation: 

Why do you look at the speck of sawdust 
in your brother’s eye, with never a 
thought for the great plank in your own? 
This needs no comment—or can it be that 
an Asian, even if he be an atheist, is moved 
by tlie Bible more intensely than a believer 
in the West? 

There is another question that arises for 


a reader who has no access to the original 
Greek or Latin sersions of the Bible. In the 
King James’ version one learns that ‘Haran 
died before his father Terah’ (Genesis 
11.28). One would think that ‘before’ here 
is a preposition of time and that Haran 
predeceased his father. In the New English 
Bible, however, this fact appears as ‘Haran 
died in the presence of his father’. This of 
(uurse implies that Haran piedeccased his 
father, but one wonders what the emphasis 
of the nariator in the original statement in 
Creek oi Latin was. From the context it 
would appear that it was the fact of Haran’s 
dying earlier than, not in the physical pre- 
si-fue of, liis father that the narrator had in 
mind. 11 so, the new translators would 
appeal to have unconsciously changed the 
emphasis. 

On the other hand, there is in this trans; 
latioii .1 refreshing frankness about sex. 
Where the King James’ version and the 
Catholic edition (published by the Catholic 
Truth Society, London) talk of someone’s 
‘going into’ a woman, the New English 
Bible spc.iki oi lying or having intercourse 
with her. The Song of Songs also reads more 
e.xquisite in the new translation because of 
tJiis candid ap])ioach. 'TJiis is in contrast to 
what one finds in some translations of the 
lioly books of Hindus and Muslilas. One' 
may not attach gieat importance to Griffith's 
translation of the liigveda in this connection 
because he was, after .ill, a prcKluct of the 
v'iciorian age. But a section of the Hindus, 
who once had a robust attitude to sex and 
could look at it in the same way as at any 
other object that excited their interest, 
now seem willing even to distort the truth 
when it oilends their religious susceptibili¬ 
ties. For instance, the school of traditional 
Flindu scliolars represented by the late 
Pandit Satavalekar—who tvas honoured by 
the University of Bombay with a D.Litt. for 
Ins contributions to Vedic scholarship—has 
concocted new ‘vegetarian’ meanings for the 
parts of animals killed in religious sacrifices 
in ancient India. The Hindi translation of 
the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad published 
l>y the Gita Press provides an example of 
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\Mich dishonesty in verse 6.4.18, which des¬ 
cribes a recipe lor begetting a son who 
would be a scholar in all the Vedas. The 
Shankaracharya of Puri also translates 
Hindu scriptures and other Sanskrit lite¬ 
rature in the same way, so as lo provide reli¬ 
gious sanction to his demand for a total ban 
on cow-slaughter. 

One finds a siniilai attitude among some 
Muslim translators of the Quran. C)1 the 
f three translations—by Maulana Abul Kalnm 
A/atl, Mohammed Pickthall and A. J. 
Arixtrry—thill I have compared, the »\Ian- 
lanas is the worst m this respect, next 
comes that of- Picktliall, while Aibcrrj’s 
apjiears to be the most taiihfiil to the oiigi 
mil. It is ol some interest to note that A/ad 
was a devout Muslim born and lirought up 
111 the iaiih, Pickthall is an Englishman con- 
l^'.cried to Islam and Aiberry a sym]jatlielic 
but non-Muslim student ol Mam It is 
against this backgrciund of a sense ol intel¬ 
lectual prurietue shown by the spokesmen 
of Hinduism atid Islam that the new transla¬ 
tion of the Bible should be viewed. Only 
then can one apprei iate its met its compaied 
to the King James’ version. 1 give one 
example to illustrate the point (Inciniali 
. 1 . 2 ): 

fi Lift up ihiuc eyes into the /ng/i plaus, 
and see where thou hast not been hen 
with. In the ways hast thou sat for them, 
as the Arabum in the wilderness, and 
thou hast polluted the land with thy 
whoredoms and with thy wickedness 

In the new translation this becomes: 

Look up to the /iig/i bare places and see: 
where have you not been ravished! You 
sat by the wayside to catch lovers, like an 
Arab lurking in the desert, and defiled 
the land with your fornication and your 
wickedness. 

rhis is not only more intelligible but also 
more eflectivc. It also typifies the essential 
difference between the new’ translation and 
the earlier King James’ version. It redeems 
the Church. 

> A. B. Shah 
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Poets and Passions 

Selected Poems: G. Sankara Kurup; Ra. 2. 
Selected poems of Samar Sen; Rs. 2. 
Selected poems of Amrita Pritam, edited by 
Pritlsh Nandy; Rs. 10. 

The RItusamhara of Kalidasa, translated by 
Manish Nandy; Rs. 6. (Dialogue Calcutta 
Publications). 

D ialogue Calcutta has undertaken to 
bring out in English several Indian 
language poets. If the word ‘selected’ gives 
one the impression that one is going to 
find samples of the poet’s best wotk illust¬ 
rating a variety of poetic facets or the most 
dominating strain, it is soon dispelled on 
reading the poems. G. Sankara Kurup, the 
celebrated poet in Malayalam and recipi¬ 
ent of the Bharatiya Jnanpith Awaid for 
his collection of poems entitled Otakkiizhal, 
suffers most from this editorial lapse. 
Of the six long poems running into 
sixteen pages (unnumbered). The Master 
Carpenter is easily the most outstanding. 
Its motal tension and ambiguity and 
psychological conflict is supported by its 
superb dramatic and narrative power. The 
five other poems point in another direc¬ 
tion. The message of Snlutalian, an ode to 
the splendour of the Natural onler—Till 
now, time led ns; noxo man bridles lime— 
is negated in the next poem. The Thirst of 
the Soul where ‘nothing lasts, but ever¬ 
lasting grief.’ And how can a modern trans¬ 
lator use terms like ‘ambrosial bliss’, 
‘serenade’, ‘tresses’, ’star-bespangled’? 

The over-all effect of translations by 
several hands is bound to be uneven. You 
cannot hope to grasp a poet in one or a 
couple of poems and hope you’ve paid the 
necessary tribute by rendering him into 
English. Samar Sen, a Bengali poet of the 
forties makes his first appearance in English 
with this collection of twenty poems. Two 
poems and a part of a longer poem have been 
repeated, 'as different translators have inter¬ 
preted them differently’, according to the 
editor. Samar Sen is good in the shorter 
poems (Meghdoot, Love, The March of 
Time, The Last Ditch) where the theme is 
specific and tire imagery precise. In the 
longer poems he loses himself in vague 


generalities. When Amrita Pritam says ‘My^’ 
city is like a long debate’, she develops the 
image in detail and the poem produces a 
forceful prototype of the typical Indian 
city. When Samar Sen says 

The empty desert glows m moonlight 

like the eyes of a tiger at night, 

he conveys nothing of the urban chaos that 
he attempts to chart in Farewell to Paradise. 

Amrita Pritam is fairly adequately re- . 
presented, but again one has the feeling \ 
that available translations have been put 
together and labelled ‘Selected.’ There are 
twenty-nine poems varying in length from 
five lines to three pages. The translations 
by Charles Biasch are among the most com¬ 
petent. Amrita Pritam, a poet 1 admire 
immensely, is more than a woman inten¬ 
sely experiencing love, marriage, loneli¬ 
ness, faithfulness, child-bearing. She also' 
reflects on the artist’s struggle to come to 
terms with the creative principle within 
him/herself and the claims of society on 
him/her. Though the book does not include 
poems dealing with domestic relationships 
and conflicts, on the whole, this is a pleasing 
and valuable collection. 

The Ritusarnhara is divided into six 
Cantos, each after a season, including The 
Rams and The Cold Season beside^^Spring- , 
Summer-Autumn-Winter. Kalidasa was an 
uninhibited sensualist. There is a lyrical 
delight in his celebration of the natural 
cycle but there is hardly anything in his 
expression that distinguishes one season 
from another except the obvious, like heat- 
water <old. Sometimes even this know¬ 
ledge is dubious, as in the description of 
autumn: 

Autumn is like a passionate girl: 

the blooming lily is her face, the blue 
lotuses her eyes, 

the fresh grass flowers her robe and white 
lotus her complexion. 

1 suspect Kalidasa never emerged from his 
bedroom when he wrote this! Which 
brings me to another observation. Regard¬ 
less of the season, the women are always 
trembling with desire, rubbing their bodies 
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with sandal paste and waiting to delight 
their loven. 

In Summer: 

These women in their prime, 
their arm-pits filling zoith sweat, 
cannot suffer the cover on their thrusting 
breasts 

and turn to the lightest gossamer. 

In The Rains: 

Lonely men are distracted 
both by low, waterladen clouds, 
adorned with a rainbow and streaks of 
lightning, 

and by women resplendent in girdles and 
jewelled ear-rings 
Winter finds the women: 

resting their paining breasts m soft cotton 
hut in Spring: 

Everything it now lovelier, 
trees arc in flouier, lakes have lotuses; 
the breeze is fragrant, women passionate.. 
The seasons have come full circle but the 
cycle of passion is unending. 

Saleem Peeradina 
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EDITORIAL 


At the time of the Clhinese atuitL on India in of 1962, there 

were only one university and one research institution in this country which 
could boast of having anytliing to do with CJhina studies. Of these two 
departments, one was oriented to literary and cultural studies in the manner 
of traditional sinology; the other was too small and too close to the Establish¬ 
ment to be ol much use beyond promoting the then oHuial policy ol ‘Hindi- 
Chini Bhai Bhai'. 

The shexk of recognition administered by C^haiiman Mao Tse-lung led 
to a programme under which a lew young Indians were sent abroad for 
training in sinology. Some of them tonipleted ihe course and alter returning 
to India have started professional woik. Others dropped out or were 
asked to leave on giounds of incompetence—a sad reflection on the selection 
prcM'edures adopted by Indian universities. 

Anoihcr oiitconie of the Chinese attack was the birth ol China Report, 
which seeks to inteipret developments in C'hina and Southe.ist Asia from the 
standpe^int of India’s national interests. It has succeeded in gathering round 
itself almost all the China-watchers in India and earned the appreciation of 
professional sinologists abroad. Howevc-r, such is the level of Indian interest 
in what is happening in this part of the world that even this lone journal is 
likely to close down foi want of nnanc ial support fiom Chivernment, industry 
and the academic world. And what is true of China studies is more or less also 
true as regards other countries of Asia. 

The publishing industry has shown similar indifference to Asia. There 
is hardly any serious study of an Asian country carried out by an Indian 
scholar and published by an Indian publisher. On the other hand, one sees 
a plethora of bcxiks on ahnast every subject under the sun published in the 
West and imported for distribution in India regardless of their relevance to 
the knowledge gap that characterises policy thinking in the country. 

All this suggests that in spite of its overall anti-West stance in national 
and international affairs, India still clings to the West as its standard of 
reference. The only c hangc that seems to have taken place sine c independence 
is that Russia has steadily replaced England as India’s st.indard of reference. 
But Russia too is West. And all the vital interests of India, such as those in 
the fields of foreign trade, defence and international politics are more 
intimately linked with couiitties of the Indo-Pacific region than with those of 
the advanced West. 

This is not to suggest that the West is irrelevant to India. On the 
contrary, for many years to come India will have a great deal to learn from the 
West and to depencl on it for valuable assistance for its economic and military 
development. But there is nothing in India’s need of the West which 
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requires that it should turn its face away from the East, of which willy-nilly 
it is an important part. Even if policy-makers in New Delhi wished to forget 
the facts of India’s geopolitical situation, others would not leave it alone 
because of its size and potential importance. The choice therefore is not 
between a Western and an Eastern orientation. It is, rather, between safe¬ 
guarding India’s interests through understanding of, and co-operation with, 
its neighbours, and being thrown on the sci.ip-heap of history through the 
snobbery and Narcissism Avhich have so fai distorted its view of the external 
world. The present special issue of Qiiat is being brought out in the hope 
that it will make Asia, particularly the countries of the Indo-Patifit region, 
a little more real to the Indian elite. It would be naive to pretend that one 
issue of a periodical can fill the gap created by years of indifference. All that 
Q^ucit seeks to do is to arouse interest and to provoke fuither effort. 

The parliamentary election in India has aroused interest evcrywhcic in 
India and abroad. The question which is on everyone’s lips is how many seats 
Mrs Indira (kandhi will secure in the new I.ok Sabha—whether she will have 
on absolute majority or will have to continue depending on the support of 
groups whith aie siibversisc or lentripcial in their chive. However, the 
speculation rife in the press and party conclaves misses a more lundamciiLil 
issue—indeed, the fundamental issue of Indian politics today. Will Mrs 
(iandhi’s government have the courage to atteni|)', a reversal ol the populist 
tiencls released by the great split of 19(i9? Failing this, no mailer whether 
she gels 2-10, 2()() or even 500 sc*ats in the new Lok Sabha, the Iragmentaimn 
ol political life and the erosion of parly loyalties would prevent the adoption 
ol realistic economic policies and put clown mass violence, and pieparc the 
ground for the re-enactment of the Indonesian experience. 

Six of the articles, the short story by (Jilda C’ordero-Fcrnando and the* 
poems in this issue have been reproduced from the Qjiadranl special numl\*rs 
on Indonesia and Asia The articles by D and Abiil Hasaiiat have not been 
published elsewhere, and the review .section was specially planned for this 
i.ssiie. It was originally planned to bring out the Asia special numbers ol 
Quest and Quadiant simultaneously, but lircumsianies beyond our control 
made this impossible. We are grateful to the Editors of Quaduint and the 
Austialian A.ssociation for Cultural Freedom for their generous co-operation 
in the prejxiration of this issue. 

20 February 1071 A.B.S. 
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Wang Cungwu 


ASIA AND THE WESTERN 
EXPERIENCE 


T IIK (lidt’reiU pails ol the sprawling 
continent of Asi.i shared a truly com¬ 
mon cxjjerience when the VV^csl expanded 
into the tonlinent during the IDlh century. 
For at least 100 years, ilie dilTcrent parts of 
Asiti h.ive l>ecn digesting this experience 
each in its own way and at its own speed. So 
(oicefid was this impact that difleient Asians 
heg.in It) realize that they woidd all have to 
^(‘ain something from the West and that 
iheii hislor) would ne\ei be the same again. 

'File Western experience was a s’aried 
one The areas ol .Asia close to Faitope had 
hsetl with the lise ol the West lor seveial 
teiiliiiies 'I liese were the 'Flirto-Aial> Mus¬ 
lim woild III weslein Asia and then the l.irge 
are.is ol not them and cenlial Asia into 
w'hith the Russians brought their version of 
Western piwer. 'Fhesc parts retain a tlilfe- 
reni relationship with Kurope Irom that ol 
the rest of A.sia. Their toniacts had been 
mainly overland or atro.ss the Mediterra¬ 
nean; tlevc]o])ment.s in the ^Vest rarely siir- 
prisetl them and the impatt was not trau- 
maiit. The rest of A.sia rcteived their 
Western experience by sea and this turned 
out It) have been mut h more unsettling. 7’he 
first Western .ships svete unexpected, the 
ingenious use ol naval power l.istinaling 
and, before the peoples of South, South- 
East and East Asia realized it, the visits to 
their toasts had turnetl into an onslaught 
on archaic and declining political and eto- 
nomic systems. And even more surprising, 
the vigour of Western technology, institu¬ 
tions and values clitl not recede. By the end 
of the 19th century, the more perceptive 
Asian leaders had realized that they would 
have to learn from the West to turn its tide 
back. Many had decided to Westernize, 


caiefiilly ami .seletihely without damaging 
then own trailitions. But by the mitl-20th 
teiitury, the new generations of Asians had 
distovered tliiit they were fating something 
moie peivasi\e, something more universal 
than they had thought. It wms not merely a 
problem of selective Westernization, but a 
much more total commitment to moderniza¬ 
tion, to changing lompletely the nature of 
pohiital units, production methods, pro- 
tt*sses ol thought, and even aitistic respon¬ 
ses. 

'Foday it is observed that the countries of 
South, South-E.ist anti East Asia have all 
(host'll to modelnizc by trying to .adapt all 
that they have learnt from the West to 
national conditions. There are v.arying 
dcgiees of success. At one end iheie is Japan 
which had sought to ^Vesternize long belorc 
the olheis and is now itself a model fur the 
modernization of the rest of Asia. At the 
other there is Clhina whith had tried to 
resist Westernization more fiercely than the 
others .intl whith now offers a simple but 
radically dillereiit fotm of modeinization to 
zXst.t. Somcwhcie in the middle there is 
India, partly Westernized and strongly 
tiadilional, with Us le.iders still locked in a 
bitter struggle to determine the country's 
future destiny. As lor the rest, Singapore 
(lather like I long Kong) is in a category 
by itself. North Korea and North Vietnam 
are Communist and close to China, and 
South Korea anti 'Faiwan may turn to the 
model of Japan, while most of South and 
South-East Asia seem to share the lack of 
consensus which has tormented India for the 
past decade. Even with these middle coun¬ 
tries, there is much variety. Except with 
Thailand, most countries had been given 
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their first taste of Westcrni/ution directly by 
Euiopcan colonial powers and to different 
degrees. Ceylon, Malay.sia and the Philip¬ 
pines are relatively Wesicrni/ed. Pakistan 
tan point to econonnt atlvantes while re¬ 
maining traditional; Burma has sclf-tons- 
tioiisJv though not wholly icjctted Wester- 
niAition with less happ) icsults Indonesia, 
in many rcsjiects, bears the closest icsein- 
blante to India and is ajipaiently etpially 
troubled by intctnal divisions. 

It is therefore as difficult .is ever to speak 
of Asia. There ate many Asias and there 
are many ways of highlighting the dillerent 
developments in e.ith ol them This brief 
essay tries only to survey a few themes 
vvhith .ipjjcar to have been impoitant (or 
most Asians dining the jiast few det.ides 
rhe first group of themes tomerns the persis¬ 
tent question o( how much Asia should 
learn Iroin the Western exjKTiencc. The 
second group revolves aiound the one thing 
which Asia cloes .seem to have learnt from the 
AVest, the est.iblishiiient of the nation state 
—how are /Vsi.ins making use ol these new 
kinds of {xilitical units? 

The ([ucstion which all Asians have had to 
ask themselves has been how iniuh they 
should leain Irorii the ^Vestein experience 
Tins (jiiestion has been .isked for at least 100 
years and there h.ive been sevci.il important 
elloits at answering it. The intiiguing fad 
is that the question is still being asked today 
and impoitant efforts .ire still being m.idc 
to answer it. Only the perspective h.is chang¬ 
ed. On the one hand, the cjueslion wms first 
asked when the West dominated over A.sia 
and the Western impact was Iresh and 
overwhelming, and the question is now 
being asked when Asia is lrc*e from that 
dominance and Wc'stern values and tech¬ 
niques are familiar. On the other hand, 
when the cjuestion was first asked the West 
was confident and bold, and ni5W the West 
seems to be conservative if not actually 
defensive. 

The answers olFered have also changed 
with the perspectives. What is significant is 
that the extreme answers of total rejection or 


total .ICCejit .nice of what the West has had to 
oflei were never adopted fully by the politi- 
c.d and cultural leaders of Asia and are still 
w'ithout import.'int supporters today. It is as 
if Asian leaders have always sensed that the 
AV'est has contributed towards the better¬ 
ment ol mankind and. at thef same time, re- 
cogni/cd th.it It is, if not impossible, cer¬ 
tainly undc'sirable to tiy to escape from 
their own long histoneai roots. Both p.'ist 
•nid present Asi.in Ic.iders have advocated .1 
judicious mingling of tradition and moder¬ 
nity 'I'licre have beem ddlercnces of empha¬ 
sis aiising from different countries, traditions 
and ciicumstanecs and the dificrent person¬ 
alities of the Icadeis themselves But the 
cpiestion of how much tradition and how 
much modernity continues to be asked to 
clay as it w.is several dc*cades ago. Both in the 
past and today there are those who want 
gradu.il ch.iiige while prc’seivmg the best in ' 
their tradition They may not agree about 
what IS best, but they agree th.it the IjesI 
exists aii‘1 thcTC'loie mu'-t be pieservcd. 
Both in the jiast .iiicl today, thete are otheis 
who want i.ijiid .id|iistnieiit to modernity 
while hcl[mig such traditions which survive 
to live on Again, ihey may not .igrc;e wdneh 
tiaditioiis aie c‘xpected to survive, but they 
agiee on the Darwinian stand.ird that those 
winch survive must be the best ^ 

What is signific.mt is the peisistence of 
the i|uestion and the laiige of the answ'ers, 
.ind ihe pictnie oi the Asian dilemma being 
no less clifliculi tod.iy than it w.is 100 yeais 
ago d’hcrc is the growing (celing that both 
the C[uestion .md the .inswers have remain¬ 
ed essentiall) the same and th.it thc're are 
few new ide.is .ihoiit what is to be done 
With the exct'filion ol Japan and Thai¬ 
land, Asian countries 100 years ago were 
not masters of their own destiny and debated 
the cpiestion ol Ic.iriiing from the West only 
111 theory. Western ways and means were 
more or le.vs forcibly intrcxluced and it was 
argued from time to time how much the 
Asians could or should resist their intrcxluc- 
tion. Since World War II, however, especi¬ 
ally with the independence of most of the 
Asian nations, the question is no longer 
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theoretical. Asian leaders have had to take 
rcsponsibiliry for the retention or dilution 
of Western ways already introduced and the 
intnxluclion of more advanced Western 
scientific and inanagcnal technicpies. When 
leaders now ask if theii coiintiics have to le- 
peat or telesco[>e the Western experience 
during the next lew decades tlic\ know that 
they have to lake lull responsibility for the 
consequences ol their answers. They .sufler 
lioiii anolhcT disadvantage I’ast leaders were' 
always hopeful that when they were free to 
run their own affairs, they would produce 
the right mixture of tradition and mcxler- 
nity to make tlieii countries grow in a more 
healthy and balanced manner than was pos¬ 
sible under Western rule, and thus possibly 
do even better than some of the Western 
count lies themselves 'I'he present leaders 
^I.iave to meet the expectations which their 
predecessors had created, and find it less and 
less easy to blame theii failures on Westein 
colonial gos’crnments And all this is com¬ 
pounded by the fact that the ^Vest is no 
longer as confident as before and talks of 
withdiawing and leaving Asians to .solve 
Asian pioblems. It is now ea.sy to point to 
the malaise and the rebellion in the youth 
of Eiiiope and America and say that West¬ 
ern values are lull of flasvs. 

The Asian condition is more difficult to¬ 
day bc'cause the early hopes, that once Asians 
were free to choose their own goals there 
would be a brilliant binst of creative energy, 
have not l>een justified. Perhaps it is tex) sexm 
to judge, but It is not surprising that, with 
more mcxlcsty, greater realism and fewer 
dreams, there has also come a loss of confi¬ 
dence, a pervasive air of anxiety and a 
Vi^eary desire to turn inwards if not also 
towards the past. 

There are two related problems here 
First, there Is the feeling that in Asia 
duting the past few decades there have 
been little real creativity and originality 
in social, political or economic thinking. It 
is iionical that such ideas will have, in any 
rase, to be appreciated by the Western 
world before they have impact because the 
West is still dominant and is still the 


arbiter of international communications 
and standards. When people point to 
Gandhi and Mao Tse-timg as two of the 
gical creative thinkcis of the 20th century, 
they .ilso emphasi/e that the two had been 
so ictogni/cd by many in the West. When 
K M. Pannikar wrote of the end of the era 
of Western dominance in Asia, it w'as West¬ 
ern admission that he had a case that led 
his woik to be know'n throughout Asia. It 
took a Finopean, Jan Romein, to declare 
(hat the 20th century is the Asian century 
bcloie Asians ficg.iu tentatively to feel that 
If IS Althougli some original scientific ic- 
‘i-ai(h IS being done in the few outstanding 
I'liisersities in /\sia, the best Asi.in scien¬ 
tists aie still being trained in the West and 
l.iigely woik in the West. And as for the 
(onsiderablc aitistic and literary activity in 
Asia, the best-known woiks in Asia aie still 
ifiO'C wlmli liave smcesslully used Wcsl- 
ein foims to rommunicale Asian sensibility 
.■ 11(1 which first received wide recognition in 
the West 

The second pioblem related to the first 
IS tiie leab/ation that nicxleiniration is 
still mainly learning from the West; it is a 
long .md difficult load and theie is still a 
long way to go. Few Asian nations ran 
cl.iim to be mcKleini/ed. The most notable 
•lie Jap.m and Singapoie and neither can 
('flei (leal histoiual lessons for the others 
Japan was the ready-made nation-state 
which icspomlecl (|iiickly to the Western 
expel lence a gocxl half-century before any 
othei country .Singapore is the classic 
migi.int-statc which made full use of its 
imperMl heritage as flic great entrcpcit of 
Asia It has not traditions of its own and 
It"* peo)}lc h.ive been free to pick whatever 
IS most efficient and most profitable to ad¬ 
vance Us rapid giowth. Both countries 
(hose carefully fiom among those Western 
.ittitudes which they thought would speed 
up the process of mcKlerniration. Two of 
the values have proved particularly impor- 
t.int One is the attitude of scientific in¬ 
quiry, the other is the meticulous attention 
t(( detail, especially in matters concerning 
administrative and economic organization. 
These two do not spring from Asian tradi- 
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lions On the ronlrary, they ate quite dilfe- 
ix'nt Iroiii what Am.iiis coiisKlcr to be signi- 
fiiaiil knowledge .uul projtcr liiim.in rela¬ 
tionships Blit It has become clear iii the 
past decade that the total commitment to 
both Mienlihe inqiiiiy and the rational 
oigain/.ilion of all resonrees is cssenlial to 
model ni/ation. 

The sense of anxiety and insex in ity I 

described cMiliei cIck’s not stem fioni any 

adinissimi of inferiority. It ronies ni.imlv 

(lom the knowledge that the West lem.iins 

doniinaiii in most fii'lds and is .i(h<iticing 

111 some fields lasler Ilian ever, and ih.il 

the neressaiy stc]js to modcrni/e aic likely 

tr destroy the foundations of Asi.m tiach- 

tion iheinselves There has had to be .1 

leappraisal of two eoininonly-held views of 

the past decades. Thc*se aie fiist that 

inoclerni/alion is only a matter of time and 
/ 

there is time foi Asian coimlries to catch 
up with the West; and secondlv. ih.il 
nioderiii/aiion is no| so hard now ih.il (he 
^Vest has clone 11 .md e.in te.ich .\sians how 
to achieve it more quickly. 

I'he first \iew jiersiiaded many Asi.ins 
not to rush headlong into scientific and 
organi/ational innovation because this 
might endanger Asian tradition It is paiti- 
ciil.iily persuasive to those who want the 
niiniinum change and w’ho enconiage the 
tesislois to lingei cjii iheniltuial and social 
status quo The second aigiied that AVe-. 
tern scientists and aciminisiialors had laid 
the groundwork and conducted the key 
experiments AH that had to be done tvas 
to pick their brains, learn the formulae and 
adapt the new methods to cliffeienl local 
conditions. The early results had been en- 
touraging, but by the IWOs, it had become 
cle.ir that problems of moderni/alion are 
far more fundamental and deinancling 
Hence, w’ith but few exceptions, the dismay 
at the discosery that the job has hardly 
begun. 

I have aheady referred to the sen.se of 
anxiety in most countries of Asia. This had 
led to the need for strong emotional pro¬ 
tective walls in the face of increasingly 
internal difficulties and to the reliance on 


the new nationalism they have successfully 
learnt from the West. This is particularly 
inaiked in the way the nation-states have 
moved Irom their caily anti-colonial phase 
to moie traditional .ijipeals to factors of 
race and icligion. I'his is not surprising, 
but it must be seen m the context of deve¬ 
lopmental stagn.ilion, a sense of insecurity 
lowatds the AVesi as well as towards each 
conniry’s neighbours. 

'I’he first lew nations in Asia weic the 
piochict of anti-colonialisin. The Euro¬ 
peans ailived m Asia when the major 
Asian peoples were living in empires with 
neighbouring liihutary kingdoms and 
lubes. I'hcre were ideas of lineage, lingu¬ 
istic and ic'ligioiis hoinogc'iieily in a few 
centres of political ])ower, but there was 
no clear idea of nationhood and no sign 
ol development toivaids the law of nations 
Theic w.is certainly no concept of perma¬ 
nent boiindaiies between sovereign nation¬ 
states. 'i h.oiigli F.nropcan c'olonialism, the 
nation-ideal .is dc'vclopc'd in Eiircjpe was 
supeiimp«;sc’cl on new as well as olcl boim- 
cl.iries These boundaric's llicMi marked oil 
new kinds of political units demanding a 
lU'W kind ol idem its and los.dty Emin these 
|)olilic.il units sjuang the gainson-foi tress 
iclcM of permanent national fronlieis wliicb 
divided vertically .md sharply ^between' 
dificient stale's and pc*oplcs, and even reli¬ 
gions And the foice which was to give 
meaning and .security to these slates was 
ih.it of nationalism. 

Initially, it vv.is widely thought that the 
n.ilion W.IS the final .sl.ige in the progression 
from tribes and races, with or without the 
help of religion The nation is the final 
homogeneity when all members of a nation ■ 
will henceforth act, think and feel as one. 
Diflcrent groups of Asians, of course, had 
tlieir ow'n perceptions of lacial differences, 
however dimly and imprecisely. Every 
Asian country had experienced religious 
conflicts. But with untionalism, Asians had 
been led to subordinate race and religion 
to the n.ition in their eflorts to mcxlemi/e. 
T'hcre are indeed important differences 
among the new Asian nations, but despite 
these differences, there does seem to be a 
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loiniuon rising (oiuern wiili questions of 
lace and leligion. Once the Euiopean 
colonial poweis were gone, groups of Asians 
seem to have icgaided naiionalistn mucli 
more as a means of consolidaimg powci for 
their own race and their own religion, and 
m.iinly against other Asian laces and reli¬ 
gions. 

By lace, Asians do not leler to the 
sophisticated concepts used by professional 
antliiopologisls Race is seen by most Asian 
people as something to do with lineage and 
descent. The two key woids in South, East 
and South-East .\sia have been the Sanskiil 
woid xHunsu and llie (Ihinesc woid t\ii lloih 
these words base gained valiants in the 
dilleieni l.mgii.iges uhich h.iic boirowed 
ilie woids, but the meaning has alwa)s been 
(lose to the idea ol ‘biologual race’ Osei 
^ihe cenlmies, these words ha\e been looseh 
' used to 'iplily to many tjpes of distiiutive 
(iiltiiral gionps .,'hich may be clc>(iibcd 
loday as 'social tares’, but the ti.idiiional 
usage was me.ir.l to emphasize dilfeient 
liiie.tge with diffeieiit langu.iges and cul- 
tiiies Theie was also the (oiiniion histori¬ 
cal exiieiience of having some racTs giow- 
wing and some laces dec lining and dying 
oiii Usually the latter i.ices did not physi- 
i.ill) (he out. but weie aci iiltuiatc'cl and 
.ibsoibed by the growing laces. The tiadi- 
tion then developc'd that the growing races 
were supeiior, and this supeiioiity was con¬ 
ceived bioadlv to imply genetic as well as 
cultural snpeiiority. It was also expected 
that .1 superior i.ace would expand from 
time to time at the expense of some inferior 
race. 

Thus race was conceised in terms of con- 
ceiilnc circles ol relalionshijis, iMih the 
nuclear lineages or the oiiginal families, 
clans and tiibes growing in size and range 
These lelationships weie based on concepts 
of power, status and prestige, with the 
mam centres in Asia far from one another 
as in North India, North China, Japan, 
South India, mainland South-East Asia and 
the Malay archipelago. Major geographical 
barrieis often determined the limits of the 
expansion of each of the lineages or races. 
The im|50!tant thing was that the further 
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edges of their concentric circles were 
blurred and undefined. Later in Asian 
histoiy, social cohesion and superior poli¬ 
tical oigani/ation gave a firinei shape and 
form to these racial boundaries. We can 
distiiigiiish power lul empires like the 
Chinese and the Indian, with their vast 
economic and human resources, from the 
smaller kingdoms like Nepal, Burma, 
Vietnam and Korea which had succeeded 
in holding their own against imperial ex¬ 
pansion at their expense. This was achiev¬ 
ed largely because there remained many 
ill-defincd lineages scattered in between 
the major territorial units. And as long as 
these miscellaneous lineages survived in the 
dilficiih teirains of mountain slopes and 
lowland marshes, no clear or peimanent 
bmmdaiics were possible 

'1 he- lole of religion has been ambigu¬ 
ous. Some religions like Hinduism played 
.m import.int part from the start in bind¬ 
ing laigcr groups of people loosely together, 
by both strengthening the dominant 
lineages as well as by supjiorting new line¬ 
ages to power. Other religions like 
Ihiddhism and Islam had more universal 
.ipjie.d and appeared to threaten the 
i.ui.d disiiiulions. In this. Buddhism was 
less siiccesslul, .is seen in the examples 
ol China, Tibet, Mongolia, Burma and 
Th.iil.nid where leligioii was ultimately 
suhotdm.iled to tiadition<d concepts 
of race. Islam, on the other hand, was 
siroiigei and played an important part in 
determining new scx-ial races in areas like 
Northern India and the Malay archipelago. 
But on the whole teligion did not over-ride 
the pulls of rare and frequently contribut¬ 
ed towards a sharper clchiiition of parti¬ 
cular races. It persuaded some men to say 
that all men were brothers, but jjrovided 
many more with the instrument as well as 
the justification to include and exclude 
others according to their own faiths and 
gods. 

1 have suggested that Asian nationalism 
has been adapted to support established 
racial and religious differences. It has pro¬ 
vided race anci religion with more precise 
legal and territorial definitions. Now that 
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Western power is being withdrawn, there 
IS some leal among smaller nations ol a 
resurgence ol empires ol the pie-Kuro- 
pean age and a retuin to tiaditional ideas 
ol expanding supeiioi races and expand¬ 
ing univeisal religions. Post colonial 
nationalism is being used to free small 
(ounliies lioni the pielcnsions of Saiiskriiic 
culiure .ind ol Sinocentrisin Por ex.implc, 
Koiea and Vietnam have moved away iioin 
the narrow orbits ol the Sino-centiic woild 
Also, countries like Burma. I'hailand, 
(!eylon, CJainbodia and Indonesia have 
resisted the idea ol renewing close lies wiih 
Indian religions, languages and (iilluies 
'1 he past claims ol cultui'al hegemony have 
been rejected in favour ol the view th.ii 
national sovereignty and c ullural autonomy 
iiiusi coincide I'hus the increasingly kc*eii 
inteiesl in the oigaiin unitv ol llie r.ui.il 
and religious cliaiat teiislics ol each (oimiiv. 

Nationalism is leiiibly demanding .ind 
tlie social cost is (.‘xpecied to be high It 
pi onuses homogeneity and yet has to 
come to tciins with piessuies tow.nds 
icgionalism. It depends on tlie co-opeia- 
tioii and woodwill of other nations, and 
yet it also veiy much w.inis to be lek alone 
to achieve its own shape and loim. It lacc's 
a woild which is too heteiogeneoiis, wheie 
men and ideas ate loo pluialislic .iiid 
where pressuics and choices ate too many 
It IS no wonder that the new nations Icel 
insecure and arc beginning to find that 
lace and leligion, things aheatly well known 
in the past, are the only certainties Al¬ 
though they are awaie that the ticncl lo- 


waicis political fi agmentation is itself 
dangerous, it does appear that they are pie- 
paiing themselves to saciilke the univer- 
salist leatures of nioderni/alioii for a re- 
luin to the uniipieness ol their respective 
national experience. There »s cause for 
ihcii anxiety, the uphill battle for national 
survival will be exhausting, the new ten¬ 
sions might become riioie negative and 
backward-looking than bcfoie, and what- 
evet ciealivity then more biilliaiiL minds 
may have is likely to pioducc work within 
an increasingly iiat lower cultural and 
social Iramcwoik. Unless tlieic is a fresh 
and firm commitment to the wider frame- 
woik of international co-opeiatioii, woild 
oig.ini/ations, mullilaleval trade and 
unchearned of advances in communications 
at all levels, this will be the destiny of 
most Asian nations It is not surprising 
ilieieloie lh.it many educated Asians now 
leel, lightly or wrongly, that lor Asia lo 
continue sliaie m the modeiniiung parts 
of the Western experience, it may be neces 
saiy lo keep the West from withdiawiiig 
horn Asia. 

How this scpiaic.‘s with the strong sense 
ol national pride tliat has eineiged in Asia 
IS not clear What is cleat is that there is 
.1 gieal deal ol haul work and hard think¬ 
ing to be clone. A closei look at the Western 
expet ierice should show that nationalism 
ilsell is not enough. Asian leaders must go 
on trying to produce the conditions which 
make their people self-reliant, and at the 
same tune creative in a much wider con¬ 
text. 
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ASIA AND THE WEST : 

WHO’S WITHDRAWING 
FROM WHAT? 

/^RACJLKS .itc seldom a profitable biisi- 
ness, and I have never heard of a iirh 
'•ylnl A reading ol sheep's inteslines, a 
mudi favoured method in ilassiral Rome, 
(Oidd lead to a rhent’s wishing to lead the 
pnest’s own eiiliails when the omen was 
disaj)[jointing Disembowehnenr, even in 
moderation, can be jiainful, and this method 
«)( aiiginy lame, in time, to be rephued by 
f ihe soolhs.iMiig ol social scientists. 

.Soiling tilings out toda), leading liends 
with as much oh)etli\e accuracv as possible, 
.ind (hen di.iwiiig up hvpoiheses about the 
luiuie, .lie almost .is nsky, however One 
could logically loiesee the leiiew.il of the 
Hong Kong lease being negotiated, in 11)98, 
between a bouigcois Clhma and a (’oniniim' 
isi Ihil.iin .Suggesting this in public, how'- 
evei, could bring down vaiious types of 
wiatli on the h.ipless political anaUsl w'ho 
dared do so, no niallcT how watertight his 
methodology or impic'ssive his b.iitery ol 
(ompiiieis 

When It comes to describing the future 
of the West’s iclations w'lth all of Asia 
and the Kast, the lisks are compounded, 
obviously. There are those who have the 
courage to do so, however; and, based on 
what seems to be pietty solid evidence, 
then predictions aie lor a ‘withdrawal’ of 
the ‘West’ fiom Asia, a final completion 
in the 1970s and '80s of processes begun 
earlier in tlie century. 

The evidence seems reliable enough to 
serve as a basis for action. The Western 
Withdrawal being safely assumed, and 
the disappearance of Western power, plans 
have now been bruited for the formation of 
legional self-defence arrangements among 
various Asian nations, under the auspices, 
expectably, of the Soviet Union. 


One thing seems abundantly clear: what¬ 
ever IS going to happen in the 1970s and 
later between Asia and the West will 
be lather dilfeicnt from what has gone 
belore Prognostication is dilTicult, perhaps 
ic-ally impossible But certainly we can pre- 
paie to assay the future by trying to lay 
clown a useful frame of reference 

IJnfoi tuiialely, and rather discomfit- 
lingly, a leally close examination of the 
lads of Kasi-Wesi relations must result in 
I 111 owing out the concepts of ‘East’ and 
‘Wc*st’ altogethei—and permanently—and 
to substitute for 'withdiawal’ a concept of 
a basic tiansformalion in the modes in 
which the nations of the world will inter¬ 
act, including the societies of Asia. 

.Asia, the land-mass and the aichipel- 
.igos east of .Suev, could once be refeired 
to simjily .IS the E.ist, and the leim sub¬ 
sumed concepts of Asia’s ‘teeming’ mil¬ 
lions—biologically fertile, tcchnological- 
Iv impossible, soniellines slant-eyed, and 
always given to speaking in pioverbs. 
With the c'xceplions of maharajabs, who 
rode around in |ewelled howdahs on 
capaiisoned elephants and bought their 
lanc'c’s lather laic jewels, or of maiulaiins 
who diessed in brocades and ate powdered 
jade, all the rest of these millions weie 
ab).small) pool, given to astrology, and 
piobably destined, as iinde.serving heathens, 
to remain poor. That was the East. It was, 
also, dirty. 

The West, on the other hand, was the 
aiea of enterprise, invention, money, 
power, responsibility, intelligence, culture 
and all sorts of other pleasant things. It 
was religious, orderly, prosperous—hence 
virtuous-benign, and given to sharing the 
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fruil-s ol ils iiuppy civilizations with less 
loilunate societies, by iorce if netcssaty. It 
was, also, clean. 

I'lie easteiniiiost boundaty ol this bene- 
hcent West was the Uials, and, depending 
on tlie toleiancc ol the Europeans at a 
given inoineiil, it lould sonicliines extend 
as lai west as tlie United Stales and Canada, 
and soineliines even to Australia and New 
Zealand It always included Russia. (Alriea 
and Latin America did not leally exist at 
all.) 

'I'his East and this West did not long 
outlive Kipling. To be suie, habit being 
a strong fat tot in the perpetuation ol use¬ 
less mental paltcins, theie aie still some 
who tieasure this kind ol anachronism. 
They pose no threat, however, unless they 
happen to design or cany out loieigii 
policy. 

Anothei East-West syndiomc came to 
take the pl.'ic'c ol the more traditional 
tandem alien Woild War II, when the 
jiolaiities induced by the Cold W'ar ecjiiaied 
Moscow with ‘East’ and Washington with 
'We.sl’. Each pole had ils cluster ol non 
filings (|uivering around it, .dibougli a lew 
ol the tilings, presumably pooler in con- 
durtiviiy. stayed in the middle and rcler- 
led to themselses as ‘neutrals' and, in 
time, as the nucleus ol a Thiicl Woild with 
peculiai economic-development problems 
of their own. 

In the pailance of this Third World, 
‘East’ .mil ‘West’ came to have very special, 
and usually political, meanings, especially 
since many ol the Asian nations Iclt that they 
constituted the true Third World, with the 
African nations enjoying the Iruiis of their 
Asian leadership. 

This East and this West were as impie- 
cise as wete the East and the West of the 
imperialists of 1900. A Burmese professor, 
petitioning for his passport in Rangoon in 
order to accept a university post in Canada, 
was asked whether he was proceeding to 
Canada via the East or the West. In order 
to obtain his documents he knew he had 
to reply ‘via the East’, which he did, thus 
obtaining official leave to depart. In Burma, 
which may well be an extreme case, the 
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concept of the East as Asian, socialist, un¬ 
developed, and non-white makes it infinitely 
pielerable to all the n6sty height borne by 
the word VA'est 

In this view, Russia is an enigma. 
Russians are white. They ar!^, to a South- 
East Asian, people of the West. They hold 
a huge empire over subjugated Asian 
pcople.s, who are Eastern, like the Burmese 
themselves. They have an increasingly 
niodetn technology, which fits Asian 
Marxist creeds, and vast Asian colonics, 
which docs not. If all Socialist nations are 
l'..islcin, obviously some aie more Eastern 
th.in others. Russia, with a Judaeo- 
(Jiiislian culture, which is VWstein, lecasi 
III lei ms of the philosophy first enunciated 
by K.irl Marx, who was also Western, may 
be ‘E-.isl’ in Cold Wai terms, but it olniously 
IS not x>t‘ry Last in leriiis ol .i Bunuese 
autocrat. 

Befote ‘he People's Republic of China 
exploded its hist atomic dc'vues, a Bur¬ 
mese diplomat coiilessc'd to the woisi leais 
of tin- Asiai'-Afiican bloc, for which he w.is 
at the time a spokesman at tlie United 
Nations Oig.ini/atiou These centred on 
tlie possibility ol a sinislei lajiproacJiemeiU 
between (an Eastern) Moscow and (a 
Western) Washington, capitals ^ol the 
nuclear cap.ibiliiies of the day. The tw’o 
aiom-wielding jiow'ers, it w.is thought, 
could together, c/s the white West, hold the 
rest ol the non-atomii -and non-white— 
world in permanent and terrifying .sub¬ 
jugation. The fc.irs were idle. The oscilla¬ 
tions and confusions as to what was East 
and what w:is West, however, are illuminat¬ 
ing In this instance ‘West’ as a political 
term came, pai.Kloxically, to include the 
.Soviet Union, and ethnicity became a 
Cl iterion—all adding to the confusion. 

The most compelling reason for discard¬ 
ing West and Asia, or East and West, as 
important twin symbols of differentiation 
in international formulas lies most dram¬ 
atically in Japan. Japan, in geography and 
by ethnic attributes, is Asian, Eastern. Her 
root traditions and culture are ancient 
and Oriental. Her modes of technological 
and social development, and her some- 
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I limes stunning manageiial organization 
and economic entcipiiso, aie distiiuilv 
not. 

Japan, by tlie end of the tcniiiry, will 
be the peei ol the three rouniries, Clanada. 
Sweden and the United States, which will 
have crashed through economic sound- 
ban iers into lantastic post-industrial 
phases of ihcir liisioiy, accoicling to 
Herman Kahn and his associates at the 
Hudson Instituie. These hnir supcipoweis 
will base left behind them the Soviet 
Union, Western Kuiojie and tw'O oi thiee 
I aim Aincncan toiinliie.s—jierhaps, 
Mexico, CJoloinbia and Aigenlina—as 
merely advanced inchisiiial societies A 
lew nioie nations will have entered into 
indusliial activities and boingeois-indus- 
trial inodes ol thoiiglit, beh.ivioiir and 
Iroigan I/at ion lint the lesl of Asia and 
most ol Africa will still, desjnte jiiogiess, 
Jiave haidly attained the thrc'shold ol ni- 
duslriali/.iiion and caily modeln systems 

In this sense, j.ipan cleatly is lilted out 
of the usual category of Asian, oi Kastcin, 
nations Jn eveiy cliaiac lei isiic ol the 
h)per-m(Hlt'iii n.ilion, Japan is far moie 
closely similai to the veiy advanced 
occidental technological societies than to 
.mylhing .it all in Asia \’el the leim 
Wesiein, il .ijiplied to Jajjan, is simply 
■Silly. One cannot mo\e archipelagos 
around on the map '1 he traditional con¬ 
notations of Asi.in-ncss, however, do not 
apply either The oiganizatioii ol life in 
Japan, with its high degree ol economic, 
manageiial and scientific pioficicncy, its 
collet live discijiline and, pet haps, its 
problem-solving pragmatism, nialce it truly 
coniempoi ary. The rest of Asia is baiely 
emeigmg from feudalism. 

* ll tc) b(‘ sc-cr. Iiow nnicli of llu- \iiuii- 

c,ins’ anguish aiisi-s Fium then Vidn.iiii policies of 
ihc hist fise scats and hour much ihis anguish is ihc 
syinplotn of a fai clec'pei tnalaisc—tliat of a society 
alieacly leaving bc-hind the* safe .ind reassuring land¬ 
marks of an old and familiar indubtrial cultuie and 
emerging on the vast and signless plain of a new 
and unfamiliai post-industrial cultuie, whose values, 
incentive's, icward” and punishments cannot yet be 
identihed. 


japan is now. Her sister countries in 
Asi.i aic not yet All she shares with them 
is an atraiigcmcnt with the cartographers. 

'1 he imai (onp dr to the old 

dichotomies lopiesenicd in the terms East 
(Asia) and West, iliu.s, has been admin¬ 
istered by Japan and the Japanese reality. 
Already oveibuidened with accumulated 
ambiguities, these let ms have completely 
slopped hasiiig a iisclid pm pose in dis- 
couisc', let alone in polity. I'he liaditional 
boundJiy stones have all been shifted 
about a great deal, and the old landmarks 
haidly scivc any longer. 

'I’liere is no need to stress these semantic 
anomalies fin then, but it may be iivstruc- 
tive to iccall the reactions in Bangkok to 
the opening ol the now well-known East- 
AVest Ceniic at the Uiiiveisity of Hawaii, 
111 Honolulu. It was designed as a hall-way 
house w'lietc dialogues could take jilace 
hetvvcrn the sav.mts and statesmen ol the 
AWst (j)iesumahly the United .Staie.s) and 
I hose ol the f.isi, picsimiably Asians— 
tile (eim toininoiilv ii.seci to designate 
Uhmt'se, Jap.inese, Filipinos, and latterly 
.mil unaccountably, Australians and New 
Ze.daiideis. among others. 'I'liai scholars 
chuckled at the news of the ojicning and 
.It (he piospect of ti.ivellmg horn Bangkok, 
in the West, to Honolulu, where they 
would meet Aiiieiic.ni coiirileipaits hoiii 
the East. 

If lei ms like East and West, oi the West 
•md Asia, can no longer fiinctioii usefully, 
it vc’iy likely follows that speaking of the 
‘wjtlidiawar of the one licmi the othei 
\eigcs on the incomprehensible. 

'I'lie lad is geimane, ol coin.se, tlun die 
last 'roiiimy East of Suez will, despite the 
new (.'onsci valise Covein men t’s jiolicies 
on .Vsia, eventually be brought home to 
the United Kingdom, where the gieat, and 
in retrospect, often admirable British Em- 
pne will live on chiefly in archive.s. 

'File American soldier, too, will soon 
liavc left Jndo-China—the Nixon admini¬ 
stration has given its solemn word to that 
eflect—in response to the anguish in the 
American electorate over unhappy policies 
in Vietnam and Cambodia.* The Ameri- 
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tan Hag is not destined to fly long over the 
last bits o( I'llipino tcnitoiy, military con¬ 
cessions made by the newly independent 
Philippines to the depaiting Amcileans 
lor pin poses ol joint delciite in the 1910s. 
Okin.iwa will have been letinned to Japan. 

Kiancc .iiid iier civili/ing inis.sion, as she 
giaiitliosel) teiineil her commercial rela¬ 
tions, h.ive long departed from South and 
Soiilh-Kast Asia. The Netheilands, alter 
soniewh.it obstinate eflorts to stay on, had 
to leave the Dutch East Indies; and only 
the Hags ol soinewh.u colonial-miiuled and 
anathionistii Poitugal and Russia now fly 
o\ei A.sian soil. On the surface, tins cci- 
taiiilv /oo/fs like a Western wilhdr.iwal 
lioin Asia. I'he tioops that still leinain w'lll 
soon be pulled out, at least those ol the 
more modeln nations. What iiioie, one 
might ask, do you need loi <i willuh.iwal? 

lo the lully inodeini/ed n.ition, colonies 
.'ind einpne are not an asset, but lathei .in 
economic and mditaiy liability, and wiial 
IS hap])eniiig is, in lad, not much a wilh- 
(liawal ol ccdoiiial troops by luimdi.ited 
metiopolitan powers, but rathei the begin- 
mg ol a liansloimation in the ways in 
which \eiy-liigh-inconie tonnliios intei.ict 
with veiy-low-incomc countries. 

'1 he liigh-mcome connliy, whetliei Japan 
or .Sweden, is lelatively secine in its techno¬ 
logy, Its managetial skills, and a social 
sssteiu evolving tapiclly, and often pain- 
lidly, toward post-industri.d modalities 
ol living. The low-income countiy, whe¬ 
ther Peiu or Clambodia, is still sliiving to 
entci into model nity. .\ncl, usually, atten- 
clri7?f*~up:i:'. such efloits to effect basic 
change are cycles ol domestic bloodshed, 
with the peasantiy spilling its own blocxl 
Ol having it spilled by others. (Indonesia’s 
bloodbaths, shoilly alter the attempted 
Communist take-over of 1965. may well 
be an instance of this.) The very-high- 
income countiy is relatively stable. In¬ 
stability is sure to mark most prcMndustrial 
—and some industrial—societies (especially 
those without adequate political pre<on- 
ditions for modern economic life) when 
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they try to forge ahead on the route to 
complete mcxlerni/ation. 

Tile distances between a stable high- 
income countiy and an unstable low- 
income couiiiiy are enormous, are far 
greater than those which sepaiate them 
in space lligh-incomo, and a fori tori post 
industrial, societies will have near to tol.al 
incomprehension ol the values, the needs, 
the moies and the aspiiations of low- 
income, and n fortiori pre-industrial, 
societies. The conveise should be equally 
tuie. And it soon becomes evident that 
societies will have lo speak to one anolhet 
across inteivals ol ic’clinologic.d evoliilicm 
and time rather than sp.icc This will le- 
(juiie new modes of inicr.'ic lion Pulling 
out die troops is only (he fust step in the 
piocess ol siibstiliiling new forms toi the 
old and ouidatecl. 

We musi leain lo think in new dimen¬ 
sions wlmn we speak ol lelations with the 
pre-indieti lal coiintiies ol Asm And we 
must acknowledge that Asia has already 
piocliiced ) ipaii, one country already vir¬ 
tually post industiial. 

Despite l.nge culiuial dilleiences and 
wide diveigc'iuos m sot i.d values, Japan 
.ind the Unilctl .States, oi Can.ida, or 
Sweden, will be able to communicate with 
each other fai moie readily ancr under¬ 
stand.ibly th.in c.ui Jap.in (oi the United 
Si. I It'S, .Sweden oi Canada) with India, 
Tiicloncsia and Afghanistan. And Japan’s 
1 espouses will be non-’Asian’; that is, they 
will be those of any post-industrial or 
technological society, no matter with whom 
she IS speaking. Asian-ne.ss becomes totally 
irrelevant, for all four ol the post-indus¬ 
trial societies will have to lace the same 
jrroblems in dealing with l.ibya, Uganda, 
Paraguay and Bolivia as with any of the 
olhei Asian nations. By the same token, 
Uganda, Bolivia and Paraguay—and 
Indonesia and Korea—will have the same 
problems in dealing with Sweden, Canada 
or the United States as they might with 
Japan, add or subtract a few troublesome 
cultural obstacles. 

If, thus, we posit our categories of 
nations by the end of this century, based 
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V on the level, on the scale of industrial 
evolution, they will have reached, we will 
have the society of nations divided into 
pre-industtial, industrial, advanced indiis- 
irial, and post-industrial (oi technologual) 
sodetics. The lines of demarcation are 
already bcfoining somewhat visible 
It IS acioss these lines that nations will 
have to conveisc. No longer will discoiiise 
be Last-West. It w'lll be up-and-down, as 
il taking place on a ladder. 

'I'hc departure ol armies signifies, loi- 
nially, the end of one kind of international 
system, dominated by political lorms and 
etonoinic aims It also portends, I believe, 
the beginning of a new loim ol iniei- 
national aiiangeineiit, diaiacten/ed by 
icthnologual cntc^na, economic means and 
social aims. 

j 'I’lie nations in each ol the foiii teclino- 
iogu.illy-clitleijniiated c.ilegoiic-s will com- 
mimicate ‘ id nrei.ict moie siicc esstully 
with the nations in the category nnme- 
di.itely above oi below them than with 
nations laither lemoved from them on the 
econonne -technological scale 

This may be boinc out lor example, by 
the meleasingly fiuitful help which a 
nation like CJolonibia, lar more than 
Canada oi [apan, nngbi be expected to 
ofiei a nation like Indonesia in the laitei’s 
ejuest for modelni/ation Tlicie is moie 
than a shared tiopicality involved Colom¬ 
bia is a veiy considerable step ahead of 
Indonesia in terms of moderni/ation Her 
new and bright pattern of cxtia-ministerial 
development-institutes and scini-ofricial re- 
loim organizations, designed by a succes¬ 
sion of governments for the solution of 
economic and social problems, has .ilready 
appealed enormously to Indonesian visi¬ 
tors, who seem to begin to want to adapt 
such systems to the Indonesian condition. 

The fact is that Colombian technocrats 
still can remember a host of possible solu¬ 
tions to earlier development problems, and 
the reasons why some were adopted and 
otheis rejected. The beginnings of the 
development process are recent enough in 
Colombia for most Colombian adminis¬ 
trators to recall what was done and how. 


what mistakes were committed, and what 
ovei-dependence on an outside woild had 
fust to be eliminated. 

Should the qne.sting Indonesian take his 
problems—those of a still entirely pre¬ 
industrial society—to Japan or Sweden 
for a solution, he would find, as he would 
in the United States, a great and warm 
w'lllingness to help, but veiy little vocabu¬ 
lary common to both the parties concerned. 

In 1920 Colombia, however, was among 
I he* wot Id’s least modem nations. Recent, 
.Slicec.ssliil, and cle.nly icmembcred ex- 
peiience is there lot the Indonesians to 
draw upon (Lven li be learns oiil\ th.it 
(Colombia had promising jiolitical pre- 
(ondiiions on which to base economic de- 
velojiment, and that Indonesia does not 
yet, the lesson will have been valuable) 
.Sending an administrator in raclio-pro- 
giammiiig from Ujak.irt.i to New York oi 
Tokyo will be an exeicise in iirelevance. 
.Sending him to examine the mass-educa¬ 
tion activities of Radio .Sutaten/a in 
C'" nibia will be quite another thing, 
'i II .0 will be common experience and 
common vocabulary, despite the vast and 
visible difference in cultuie, language, 
itligion and geography. 

Kveii e.isiei, natmally, will be the con¬ 
versations ol countries within the same 
caiegoiy Burma with Ceylon, Fiance 
with the Uiiitcd Kingdom or Australia, 
.Sweden with Japan The countries at 
lougbly the s.ime given stage of socio- 
indiisti lal development will .share more 
assumptions among themselves than basic 
diffeicnees in concepts of values, incen¬ 
tives, rewards, perceived tin eats, punish¬ 
ments, ways to do things, and reasons 
why Political alliance's may well forge 
Ixind.s vertu'ally across these four cate¬ 
gories, and economic mobility may change 
the composition of each category, but the 
leality of the levels will continue as a 
differentiating factor for a long time. 

The missionaiy, the merchant, the 
soldier, the civil servant, and the diplo¬ 
mat, in that chronological order, have 
traditionally carried the Western word— 
and the Western power—across geography 
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to countless Asuins. CJouimiinication, until 
iccenily, was ucioss space. Now, as we 
suj»gc‘sic<l earlifr, it will lx; across 
iiieasuics oi tiiiu’, iiicasuies which lump 
toi>elhei Paiagiiay, Hmmu and Ghana at 
one end oi the lec linologjcai sperlrum and 
count lies like ]<ipan and C^anada at the 
other. 

This will lecpine new legates—the 
iootsoldiei IS obsolete in the age of guided 
inissilc-s—as the old beateis ol the West- 
ein world’s words ol power aie replaced 
by bc'aiets of another kind of message. The 
new mc'ssengeis lioni the post-industri.d 
nations will no longer direct, but, rathei, 
they will inteiact—with, pinnaiiiy, the 
nianageis, tecluiociats and intellectuals of 
the enieiging nations, Kast oi West, North 
or South. 

'I’Jieii task will be diflicuh. Tliey will 
h.i\e to deal with all the tiadilional cul- 
tuie-diifeientials, such as l.inguage, world- 
views, and leligions; but to these diller- 
eiili.ils inusi be tai kc'd new' coeiheients of 
iiiue-dilleienti.ds, or what weie once 
(.died 'bigs’. 'I he |)ohlu.il inilil.iry jircKess 
we now' obseive in Asia may, pci haps, 
beai a supeifuial leseiiiblance to a with- 
diawal; il so, it should be iindeistood that 
it IS also ,1 pie-condition ioi an aheady 
visible subslitution—in Aliic.i and l.atin 
AnK'iua as well—oi new modes and new 
substances by all the technologically pro¬ 
ficient .societies, Asian (Japan) as well as 
liuropean (Sw'ecleii) and .Ameiican (Canada 
and the United States). 

And what oi mobility? The modes oi 
the most advanced, le, technological post- 
indusiri<il, societies will luinish the goals, 
the models and the criteria for the less 
advanced ii.itions. They .dread) do. While 
striving to keep their own traditional philo- 
sophic'al and .lesthetic identities, the less 
advanced nations will still want to enjoy 
what more favoured societies enjoy, ancl 
upward mobility must continue to be open 
to them. 

Some will cross category-limits faster 
than others. Korea, Thailand, Hong Kong 
and Taiwan are the scenes of remarkable 
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jnogiess in the leordering of social and 
economic systems. Colombia and Aigcn- 
tin<i aie well on the way to catching up 
with Western Europe. Tiny Singajiore 
shows w'h.it the modern management and 
dcvelojinient ol huiii.ui resoiiice, her only 
real asset, can do. ’rhe ’categories sug¬ 
gested above are not piisons, and no nation 
IS nnmutalily .issigiu;d to any oi them. 

Communications and relationships acioss 
these- catc'goiic hnc’s will continue to bice 
<1 set pattern oi obstacles, however, ancl it 
IS in this light that we must look to .sc’e 
how the* nations we once leic'iicd to as 
'Wc'stein’—.incl no longer c.ui—will deal 
witli the goveinments and ihe people ol 
tliose we once subsumed unclei the terms 
Asi.m, Kar 1-astern” oi simply K.istein Foi 
they will all have to contiiuie to deal with 
one .mollicT Foi all the business ol tlie 
wilhdi.iwal ol the tioops, theie can be no 
leal ‘wiihch.iwal’ in any significant oi pei- 
ni.ineiil ii.mnei TJie speed ol supetsonic 
conmieicial airjil.inc-s simply mcMiis thai 
gcogr.iphu distance has been aiiiiihilatetl 
ancl everme is in close .uid constant pro- 
Minity to cveiyone else Only old—and now 
some nevv-c ulim al bairieis inteivene. 

'Ihe dynamics oi human and nalional 
hie on a ciowded planet int-ans in^ensiiied, 
not dimiiiishc'd, contact among all the 
people of the caith. E.ith society will con¬ 
tinue to bring to internatioii.d intetcouise 
Ms own values ancl outlooks. 

The vciy lich nations will show in- 
cre.isingly nicaninglul cdlorts to share 
their resources with the less industiiah/.ccl 
countiies. Japan, .Sweden and Can.ida are 
making great stiicles in this clnection, 
gi cater than are the Americans. But they 
will also continue, as much as they can, to 
pieseive ancl to augment their own fiscal 
wealih, but this will rely moie on new 
modes of production, automated and profit¬ 
able. within their own confines. Inter¬ 
national private investment, in and 
through tr.icic and commerce, and particu¬ 
larly in the pouring of lunds into manu¬ 
facturing, extractive, communication and 
transportation ventures in the lower 
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^ income countries will no doubt continue, 
but with greater safeguaids to protect the 
low income country ag.iinst exploitation. 
E\cn’ agriculture in the less advanced 
nations can expect some continuing or 
even increased .share of foreign invest¬ 
ment. But even those investment dis- 
coin.ses will take place among intellectual 
technocrats and nianageis and not among 
aimy commanders—unless Asia’s armic‘s 
continue to attract the most gifted human 
lesouices in the area of technology and 
management. 

Foieign jmhlii iinesimenl—as in eco- 
iiomic deic'lopment piogi amines—mav 
lemaiii impoitaiit, alilioiigh there is a 
growing sense of disajipoiniment in the 
<|uaiililies, appioaches and consequences 
ol the jnogiamines ol the llnitcd fstates 
(^inada, with a ‘j>.’>0.000,000 piogi amine 
foi ns new Iiit-irnational I)evelopinc*ni 
Reseaich Institute in Ottawa, to be guided 
by a truly inlerii.ilion.d Board of Direclois 
and to be headed by David Hopper, shows 
.1 (ai more alti nistii-and iheieloie 
jnac tic al-basis for deselopineiit assist¬ 
ance than the tiaditional politically- 
oiieiited elfort in Washington. Perhaps 
the advantage lies in stalling a quarter of 
a century after the jnoneeriiig American 
efforts, when both Asia and the rest of the 
world have had time to train a new gen¬ 
eration of cosmopolitan economists, intel- 
Ic'ctuals and technociats. Oi perhaps this 
Canadian effort, free from jiolitical moti- 
v.ition from its very start, w'ill find the 
adviantage precisely in its greater freedom 
to rc.spond to the real pioblcms of develop¬ 
ment rather than to narrow foreign policy 
considerations Whatever the style of the 
aid programmes, however, they are sine 
to continue to form important links 
lielween the more .".dvanced and the less 
advanced nations, including those in Asia 
blit everywhere else as well. 

The private efforts of philanthropic 
organizations can be expected to go on, 
with more beneficiaries in Asia itself than 
heretofore. After funding the large and 
important South-East Asia Study Centres 


in a variety of American universities, and 
encouraging American scholars and 
giadu.iie students to work for competence 
in Asian affairs, the current effort of the 
Ford Fonnd.ition, to name but a typical 
instance, is to help Asian scholars them- 
si'lvcs— III Asj.i—dcvcloj) all the com¬ 
petences which modem aradcinic responsi¬ 
bilities leqiiirc. For this purpose the 
Foundation has established a special 
centre in Bangkok, where funds for the 
advaiuenicnt of Asian scholarship arc 
.ulminislered. 

The Rockefeller FoiiiuI.ilion, .ilso, h.is 
committed laige sums for the develop¬ 
ment of exccllcnre in a iiuiiibei of iinivcr- 
Mlies ill die ptc-indiistilal nations. Thai¬ 
land .uul Iridiii aie the scenes lor two such 
piogiamines In addition of course, the 
Rockelcllcr still c allies on extremely 
important food-production research pio 
grammes in India. Mexico and elsc*whcre; 
and, with other group-s, it lias Iniinrhed 
and sustained the International Rire Re- 
scMidi liisliuile in die Fhilqipiiies. Such 
.Klivitics, though laigely unsung, form 
exiiemely useful and consiiutiise bonds, 
in .1 iu‘w and |)iophc'lic st)lc among peoples. 
'I'he sisle of all tiiiiire rich-poor national 
dialogues ma\ well be jirefigiirccl in this 
kind ol woik 

I'lie glowing, and already vciy much 
l.irgci, resource's of national goveinmenls 
will also mevilahly be hi ought into play 
lor the fuidieriiig ol intellectual lelations. 
most pioh.ibly through the creation of or in 
assist.ime to piiv.itc educational and intel¬ 
lectual orgaiii/aiions ol repute in the 
.idvanced couiitiies themselves-but with 
iinpoii.iiil end -1 esulls in the roimincs on 
the toad to modelnizalion. 

One thing seems sine, none of the poten¬ 
tially post-industrial nations will need, or 
ically want, to maintain a physical pre¬ 
sence in the less well-off countries through 
the use of military phalanxes In the rase 
of the United States, indeed, it tan be 
argued that the greal dc'barle of Vietnam is 
due to a pfrotesquely accidental involve¬ 
ment in the first place, and not to any parti¬ 
cularly warlike bent or permanent predilec- 
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tjon for the Pentagon among llit* American 
pctiple. 

On ihb (onli.iiy, it seems almost a rei- 
(.1111 rorollary tJial (lie moie tcclinologi- 
tally adv.imed a soricly Iretomes, the more 
likely It IS to be padlist. In tins, [apan, 
Sweeien .nid Ci.in.id.i ate models, and (he 
p.irifist tendencies of the American young 
-(he liist generation actuall) to sample 
(he v.ilii(‘s ol a posl-indiistnal hie—are 
iiniiiistakeable. II tins corollary holds, vve 
can look foiu'ard to essentially |)eaceiul 
and const I IK live, and not necessarily pater¬ 
nalistic, relationships being (orged by tlie 
siipei-poweis indeed, (he geiieradoii-olcl 
pie-eminence ol (he Pentagon in Washing¬ 
ton is visibly eroding. 

If we reluiii to the initial iirc'inise of this 
papei —ih.il the West is alioiil (o v\i(h- 
diaw liom Asia, no doubt in <i rin.il agony 
-what o( (he ic'suhing 'vatinim’, which is 
.ilways poslulaled at (he same (ime? Thcie 
will be no vacuum in tcinis ol the re.il and 
peim.inenl human and national intcicsisof 
any ol the post-iiidusiiial pow'Cis. Whci- 
c'\er these in(erc*s(s coincide with those ol 
.1 less well-to-do society, theie should be no 
liKlion but lalhei a mutually eniiclimg 
inlc‘iac tion 'I’liere will be Icwei guns 
aiouiid, to be siiie. But theie should be no 
lack, eithei, of consideiably less sinistei 
bases foi in lei action—to the common 
.ub.inl.ige. Wiih their .icbanced economies, 
(he post-iiidustiial societies will have no 
long-iange iieccls that lecjuirc deep and 
c|uasi-peimancn( involvements, paiticulailv 
ol a power natuie, elsewheie. The v.'icuuin? 
Kcnioval of a loieign body horn the eye, 
Ol of a chicken iMiiie fiom the throat, docs 
not bung on a vacuum. 

^■ct the cpiestion does ai ise il the Aine- 
1 icans go from Asia, as they must, the last 
of the Europeans (but for the Russians and 
the Portuguese) on .Asian soil, will the 
(-hiiiese take over? Will the Russians, 
in (heir all-too-evident haste to apply the 
old and now discarded American policy ol 
‘containing’ Cihin.i, ti) to step in lest CHiina 
overspill her bordeis? 

The (Chinese People’.s Republic is busily 
working on a vast national reconstruction 
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scheme that is greater than any public 
woik ever uncici taken in histoiy. Her 
aimy, for (he piesent at the least, is the 
m.ijor lac tor for internal order in the'huge 
Republic, and it cannot be divetted ftom 
its (lolitical and inleinal-security tasks 
Besides, the Ohniese are striving valiantly 
to protc'ct (hemselves fiom Russian adven- 
tiiK’s on (heir not them borders. 

'Iheie IS no indication tlial the Chinese 
people h.ive any teiiitonal ambitions, 
.ilthoiigh Indians in 1970, in conliast to 
Ib.').^ and Bandung, may dispute this. In- 
dcTcl the eneigics ol .i lebuildmg Chin.i 
will long be tinned inw.iicl (iiveii (he 
eiioiiiious si/e of China’s (.isk ol nation- 
bin Id mg. she will base to snuggle longci 
. 111(1 h.iider than aii) other society to 
emerge into the iiicliisti lal ph.ise of liei 
l.istois She will h.i\e no gica( mcentnc 
to giab at othei pc'ople’s lands and .icIcl 
(lieu pioblenis to heis. 

The Rusm.iis should have enough to 
guaid with then huge iioilhern Asian 
^nl|)lre without (iving to c'st.iblish, moni- 
(oi. and piolc'ci a soiilhein Asi.in s.itia|)v 
too fiulc'ed, Russi.i’s paranoid altitudes to 
u.iid .Asians, and the (diinc'sc iii p.ii ticnlai, 
aie not likely to make liei .i coniloi table 
p.irliiei-at-.iims lor anyone iii Asia, espe¬ 
cially in hei own deleiuc against a f.in%ied 
Chinese tin cat Enough people in Asia sense 
tins so that, ag.iin widi the possible excep¬ 
tion of India, not many state's in Asia aie 
going to help the .Soviet Union extend any 
great inlluence south-eastward. 

Il would seem, (hen, that the world could 
be expected to leave the Asians (outside 
|.ipan) to woik out (hen own destinies, in 
bioad Ol narrow legioiial gioupings. I'his 
seems to be (he intent of President Nixon’s 
(>uam Doctiine Japan, beyond tiaclc rela¬ 
tions, has little (o livet her attention m 
Asia. She w'ants a stable Asia only lest in¬ 
stability m nearby areas wreck her own 
security .She may change Iict foreign policy 
to reflec t a growing need for imports, rathei 
(han export-markets; this will make no 
ba.sic difference. No Japanese leadership 
would ever again wish to make itself les- 
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ponsiblc for the normal functioning or the 
Ts.ifeguarding of South-East Asia, for 
example. The outlook for a fiee hand for 
a re-Asianired Asia seems ratJier good—in 
iniernaiional terms. 

But what IS the likelihood for domcsiir 
M.ihihty m the region? Thcie i.s not a 
single (ountiy in Asia, with the possible 
CM options of the People's Republic of 
(.hin.i and }apan, that is not ripe for cycles 
ol devasling ciises, bitter conflict, and civil 
) i\ai Tlic I 111 moil into which Manoi's dyna- 
iiiK anibitions have plunged Indo-Cliina 
has set a sinister and sfoimy stage lor the 
coups and coiintercoiips whic h seem inevit¬ 
able a.s olil msionis and values, old jieasan- 
tnes, old religious sttiictuies, and old social 
p.itieins .ire inevitaldy desiioycd in eveiy 
ne.iihv countiv in the process of inclustria- 
li/.ition and the lingciing deaihs oi old 
^steins 7'heso inicin.il soci.d struggles 
wiiinn the low-income (ouniries will be the 
(hiei c.iuse of inteinipiions and discon- 
iinuiiic.s in iheii conversations with ihc 
more .idv.meed lechnoIogicaJ societies Each 
iiitein.d 11 ISIS may well advance or retaicl 
ihe jiroiess ol inodetni/.ilion, de|)eiiding on 
ihe b.isic Vilalii) or sluggishness ol the 
lioo)(‘i (oiinirv's political and social insti- 

^ Indusli iali/ation will noi he at the hands 
ol grc’edy private enirejircneurs, as in 19th- 
ceiitui) Kngl.md and (Jcrmaii) Ilopelully 
blight, discijdined c.idies of techncxrats 
will take ovei; bin lather too often the j)io- 
ecss will languish at the hands of inept 
buieancrats ’^riie results will piobably be 
the .same, in the latter case, as if hit-and- 
run foreign mdiistrialists h.wl taken over. 


I’he lesulting upheavtils may see ideologi- 
c.il b.inners raised on the barricades and 
over the universities, but they will not be 
itleoIogic.il conflicts .so much as reactions to 
change and lesistance, bioiiglu about by 
the new ideas. They will be social rathei 
than political in their genesis. 

In the old days, the West could have 
been counted on to step in with energetic 
chives to restore and maintain ordei, esjic- 
ti.illy the orderliness in which a ineican- 
iile economy could function The Wt‘st no 
longer play.s the jioliccman’s icMe m Asia, 
anci the United .Stales will h.ive been the 
last to learn that lesson, belatedly and 
tragically. 

Now the technological oi posi-indnstiial 
nations, again including Japan, arc not yet 
.ible to di.scern theii newly emeiging tiaits. 
Old forms mil icsist annihilation; and 
Within each of the potentially post-mdu.s- 
tiial societies iliemselvcs, sliains and 
anguish will .iftend the establishing of the 
new Although their .societies will with¬ 
stand the ch.dlenges. we will see consider¬ 
able tuibulaiice within them, loo 
The woild, in transition to more ecpiit- 
.ible, posi-bouigeois social existences for 
.ill, m.iy piobably suivive the crises and 
cMinchc's, and peihaps the holocausts, to be 
expected in the evolution of mankind into 
.1 global fr.itc'rnity It would be nice to think 
so 

Cal.u'lysm or no. the old forms ate, most 
ol them, dead oi dying, and, with them, 
outdated concepts like East, West, even 
Asia, as anything but compass points and 
useful geographic leferences. 
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FRAGRANT FLOWERS 
AND POISONOUS WEEDS 


S OME lime in lOGfi, wc heard ih.u (he 
Chinese Comniiinists svere laumhing a 
tiiUionwide inovemeni known as the (ircat 
Piolelan'an Culliiial Rcvohilion. The term 
(lid noi suggest anything startlingly new. As 
(ar ba(k as the Yenan days, movements tn 
enforce political and cultural lonfoimii) 
wcie called Rcctihcation Movements, Chhig 
I'i'ng Yun and there vs'ere many of 

^Oicni, during which helj)less writers and 
artists who Iiad somehow fallen into dis¬ 
favour were exposed, humiliated and 
punished. In later yeats they weie called 
Thouglit Relorm Alosements, Ssu Usitniy 
Kai Tw Yiw Tinhj^, with similai pur|K)ses 
and consequences. Easily the most dram- 
malic and heail-reiichng was the Mundied 
Flowers Movement, Afntg Ecnig Yuu Tuii^, 
during which iniellectiials responding to 
,,ihe t.ill ol the aiithoiilies lor fiee expres¬ 
sion lound to their regret that they had 
taken it too literally. When we first heard 
of the Gieat Ptoletanan Cultural Resolu¬ 
tion. we thought it was only the latest of 
a long scries ol such campaigns. 

Soon afterwards we found that the Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution contained 
a new clement—the Red Guards. A few 
months later, some Red Guards defected to 
Taiwan where they talked freely of their 
fanta.stic experiences. The Red Guards, we 
learned, were composed of young men and 
women, many of whom had not yet come 
of age, who had organized themselves into 
bands, roaming all over the country and 
congregating on Peking en masse ostensibly 
to ‘exchange revolutionary experiences’. 
The railroads and buslines were forced to 
provide them with free transportation. 
Local authorities were intimiclgited to gi\e 


them free locsm and besard. 'T’hey look 
anything they wanted, including personal 
files . 111(1 public moneys of governmental 
ageiK les I’hey meted out summary justice.’ 

Wherexci they went, the Reel Guards 
pl.isleted .dl public places svilh crudely 
wiiiien posteis in large characters, called 
Id izu f>tuK 'Phis w.is no noscllv. Public 
posters liiue bc'cn .1 st.indard medium of 
student piotest from w'ay back. What 
.islonished us in this inslanc'e was that the 
Red (Guards’ jiosters, besides shooting at the 
tisu.d targets such .is Americ.in Imperialism 
and .Soviet Revisionism, also .attacked in 
violent teims some of the most important 
and powcriul men in the Communist esta¬ 
blishment. n.iming names with slinging 
epithets. ^Vas the Red (iuards Movement 
(liretied ag.tinsi the Communist esiablish- 
uieiii' \Vho W.IS behind it’ 

Aliei (ongieg.iting in Peking in large 
numbers, the Red Guards received a letter 
fiom no less th.in Xfao Tsc-tung himself, 
dated .August 1. IDtiti In the letter. Mao 
(ailed uj)on the Red (>uards to ‘rebel 
.ig.iinst the landlord dass, the bouigeoisie. 
imperialism, and revisionism and their 
running dogs', and against ‘the handful of 
Part) persons in authoiity taking the capi¬ 
talist road’ - Foul days later, on August 5, 
Ifltifi, Mao himscli contributed a big-charac- 
tei poster expressing his wrath at ‘some 
leading (omrades who enforced bourgeois 
dictatoiship and struck down the surging 
inoveincnt of the Cultural Revolution’. 

M.ao's endorsement defined the true 
nature of the Red Guauls Movement. It 
was further clarified by an editorial in 
the Red Fhij!, labelling it the battle call to 
the whole Party and the people of the whole 
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(oiintry ‘to completely sni.i!.li the bourgeois 
heachjiinrters’ in the Communist establish¬ 
ment. In other words, it was an internal 
fight among the leaders of the hierarthy. 

The Red Guards behaved like a bunch 
of spoiled kids, which in fact they were. 
They undertook forcibly to change the 
names of streets and stores into such ridi¬ 
culous names as ‘Anti-Revisionist Street’, 
‘Fast is Red liarber Shop’. They threatened 
to storm the museums housing China’s 
priceless art treasures. They attacked the 
foreign embassies. They heat uji people for 
wearing clothes ‘in the Hong Kong style’. 
They forced girls to take off their makeup 
and cut their hair. They critici/ecl people 
for leading ‘a bourgc'ois life’, often with 
strong erotic overtones. T’ao CJhu, the boss 
of .South China, was accused of giving too 
lavish banquets and taking too much 
ginseng for his health. Li Ching-chuan, the 
overlord ol S/echuan, was lambasted for 
liking to cat ])igeon-cggs. The Paii-ch'an 
Lama, the Lixing Buddha, was dcsciibed 
both as a sex pervert .ind a rapist. The 
Secretary of the Shanghai Party Hcad- 
cjuariers, one Chang Ilao-po, was loiind 
guilty of watching a movie showing the 
ballet ‘.Sw.in Lake’ and for enjoying the 
melody of the popul.ir song ‘Ramona’ 
Victims were dragged into the streets .md 
paraded, with large jilacaids hanging 
around their necks. In the fren/ied r.im- 
page, mighty heads fell one by one. The 
accu-secl were given no chance to defend 
themselves. After all, how’ can one refute 
the charge that one likes pigeon-eggs? 

Mao 'Tse-tung, with his wife Chiang 
Cubing by his side, must have enjoyed eveiy 
nnnute of the show. The Red Guards were 
di.sgraring and destroying his enemies, flis 
principal rival, Liu Shao-ch'i, was finally 
reduced to impotence, a prisoner on the 
island Ying-t'ai in the artificial lake in the 
Forbidden City where the Manchn F.m|)rcss 
Dowager, Tr’u Hsi, used to keep the F.m- 
|>eror Kuang-hsii. It really did not matter 
that the country was jilunged into confusion 
and anarchy, that the administrative 
machinery had fallen apart, that the eco- 
nomv w'as in a shambles, and that the edu- 
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rational institutions were practically non-^ 
existent. Mao was winning over hi.s enemies,' 
and that was all that mattered to him. 

‘Political power,’ Mao once said, ‘issues 
fiom the barrel of a gun.’ This statement 
is a gem in what is known as'^Mao Thought’. 
So the only thing untouched by the Red 
Guards was the armed force. Mao was 
allied with Lin Piao, the military com¬ 
mander, whom he had made his ‘official 
successor’. Whatever his political leanings, 
Ch’ien Hsiieh-sh^n, the man mainly respon¬ 
sible for the nuclear tests and space satellites, 
w’.is showered with high honours. 

Thus the Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution has turned the country into a 
military state. The army is ubiquitous and 
everywhere in positions of jxtwer. It has 
acquired a heightened role as a source of 
inspiration ancl a model to be emulated by^‘ 
other organizations As long as Lin Piao and 
Ch’ien »Isuch-shdn remain loyal, Mao has 
no wonies. 

The situation of Communist China tod.iy 
is anomalous indeed. It is a Communist 
Slate without a w’orkiiig Communist Party. 
Its Hc.id of .State, Liu Shao-ch'i, is in prison 
Its Foreign Minister, Ch’en I. has disappear¬ 
ed Iroin the public eye. One is tempted to 
]}araphiase a well-known epitaph concern¬ 
ing the Holy Roman Empire by spying that*^ 
the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution 
is neither great, nor proletarian, nor cid- 
tiiral, and not even a revolution. It is, in 
fact, a brutal power struggle between Mao 
'I'se-iung and Lin Piao on one side and 
Liu-Shao-ch’i and his associates on the 
other. With the ivsiie resolved, for the time 
being at least, in Mao-Lin’s favour, the Red 
(hiards have served their purjxvse and have ■ 
been disbanded. To add insult to injury,*^ 
they weie told to go back to .school! 

The origins of the Great Proletarian Cul¬ 
tural Revolution may be traced back to the 
events of the mid-19!50s, culminating in the 
Lu-shan Conference of July-August, 1959. 

Following the conquest of the China 
mainland in October, 1949, Mao launched 
a series of campaigns to deal with his ene¬ 
mies, actual or potential. These campaigns v 
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were known as the 'Three-Anti' and the 
‘Five-Anti’ movements. They were waves of 
terror waged by the authorities under Mao’s 
direction to get rid of all dissident ele¬ 
ments. By 1958, Mao felt the time had 
ariived for him to put through his pro¬ 
gramme to turn the roiiniiy into what he 
consideretl to be a true Marxisi-Leninist 
State. The programme came under the 
general heading the Three Red Banners, 
namely the General lane, the Great Leap 
Forward and the People’s Commune. Tlie 
ruthless enforcement of the programme 
turned the country upside down, but it was 
a fiasco. In late August, 1958, Mao mounted 
an artilleiy blockade of Quemoy .is the fust 
step towards the invasion of Taiwan. This, 
too, imned out to be a di.smal failure 

With nothing but failure on his ledger, 
1^.10 was wide open for attack bv his ene¬ 
mies. In ,Aj)ril. 1959, the Cential Com¬ 
mittee of the Chinese Communist Party 
relieved him of his position as Head of 
Stale, leaving him only the ]X)st .is Cih.iir- 
m.m of the Parts 7'his was a humiliating 
blow. In July the same )ear, the Lu-sh.m 
Conference sv.is called to teview the gene¬ 
ral situation The first shot was fired by 
P’eng Te'-huai. The signs were ominous in¬ 
deed P’eng was no oi dinary Party member 
lie was Commander of the First Field 
Army. He s.iw service in the Korean W.tr. 
For his long military record and successes 
in the field, he held the august title of 
\farsh.il of the Army. He was Minister of 
National Deience. His close associate was 
Huang Ke-ch’fng, Chief of General Staff 
Just before the Lu-shan Conference, he con¬ 
cluded an extensive trip to the Soviet Union 
and .several Eastern European countries. 

In a series of reports and statements at 
the Conference, P'eng criticised Mao's pro¬ 
gramme in strong terms. He told the Con¬ 
ference that the production figures of the 
Great Leap Forward programme were 
largely fabrications, including those of 
Mao’s own district in Flunan Province. He 
called the whole effort ‘unsound’, ‘half- 
baked’, ’over-ze.'tlous’. He criticired Mao for 
being unrecefftive to bad news and alter- 
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nate proposals, ‘similar to Stalin in his last 
days’. 

One of the most extraordinary documents 
to come out of Communist Chinn is Mao's 
-lO-minuie reply. According to secretarial 
notes, Mao spoke extemjroraneously, but a 
verbatim record was kept. Mao tried to 
make .several points, but he was unable to 
drive them home. He kept flying off on 
tangents, making irrelevant literary and 
historical references. It is almost incoherent 
It appealed that he lost control of him.self 
under strain and pressure, revealing a 
dangerous aspect of his personality.^* 

P'eng’s attack was a matter of utmost 
gravity. His seemingly casual reference to 
Sialin was taken most seriously. Could he 
be playing Khrushchev's game of de-Stalin- 
i/alion in China'-' Could Khrushchev have 
made P'eng the agent to tO]iple Mao? ^Vas 
P'eng .icting on his own? Was there some¬ 
one behind him? 

The battle that ensued was tortuous and 
tumultuous. P’emg was charged with being 
‘.mti-Party’ and was dismissed. The aflair 
shook the P.irty to its very foundations. It 
also contributed greatly to the split bet- 
v/een the Chinese and the Soviet Commu¬ 
nist Parties. 

After 1959, Mao used to disappear for 
long periods, giving ri.se to wild specula- 
tion.s. We now know he was travelling 
.iround the country trying to line up sup¬ 
port for his c'omcback, ‘For sev'en years,’ 
he was to sav in 19()6, ‘I was in the shadows.’ 
During those long, d.ark years, he schemed 
and plotted studiously against his enemies, 
principally Liu .Shao-ch’i. The Great Pro¬ 
letarian Cultural Revolution was the plat¬ 
form he built to leguin fidl power. 

In 1959 and 19fi0. Wu Han, a historian 
specializing in the Ming Dynasty, pub¬ 
lished a .series of articles prai.sing the 
courage and integrity of a Ming high 
official, Hai Jiii, for daring to scold the 
teigning Emjieror Chia-ching for neglect 
of duties. Hai Jui was dismissed from 
office. Wu Han’s articles evoked interest 
only among the professional historians. 
.Some time later. Wu Han was persuaded 
by the celebrated Peking opera singer, 
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Ma Lien-liant;, to follow tip the articles 
by composing a libretto for an opera in 
the traditional style, entitled Hat Jiii Pa 
Kuan, ‘Hai Jui Dismissed from Office’, 
which received wide critical acclaim. At 
the lime, the articles and the ojjera were 
taken as the literary prcKlucts of a man 
well qiialiHed to deal with the subject. 
Wii Han, in fact, continued to be Vice- 
M.iyor ol Peking. 

All of a sudden, on November 10, 1965, 
six years after the opera was first staged, 
there apjtearcd in the newspaper IVt'n 
Hill Pai), an ankle by Vao Wen-yiian 
severely critici/ing Wii Han and his 
opei’.'i, branding the libretto ‘not a frag- 
lant llower but a poisonous weed’. Yao 
Wen-yuan was close to Mao. The article 
was obviously wtilten on Mao’s older. It 
was .soon followed by many articles and 
editorials in a concerted campaign against 
Wu Han. In due course, many others 
high in the Oomnumist hierarchy were 
implicated with Liu Shao-ch’i emerging 
as the piincipal target, identified only as 
'China's Khncshchev’ or ‘the ])eison taking 
the capitalist road’. 

The main tlnust ol the campaign was 
that Wu Han was the mouthpiece of a 
sinister clique headed by Liu Shao-ch’i 
working for P’eng Te-huai’s absolution. 
As far back as 1962, Lin had made a 
speech in a Paity conference arguing that 
Pang's criticisms of the Three Red Ban¬ 
ners programme contained ‘many ele¬ 
ments of truth’, that Peng ‘cannot be 
regarded as having committed an error’, 
and that the fight which led to Fang’s 
dismissal was ‘wrong and overdone’. Liu's 
speech brought forth an 8000-word state¬ 
ment by P’^ng himself justifying his criti¬ 
cisms by again attacking the Three Red 
Banners programme and Mao’s leader¬ 
ship Wu Han was accused of indulging 
in the old Chinese game of ‘citing his¬ 
torical examples to condemn current 
events’ (t’o ku fei chin) as the Confucian 
scholars used to do during the reign of 
the First Emperor of the Ch’in Dynasty 
more than 2000 years ago. Mao himself 
plunged into the battle by declaring blunt¬ 


ly; ‘Emperor Chia-ching dismissed Hai^- 
jui; ill 1959, I dismissed P’^ng T^-huai;’ 
so P’eng Te-huai is Hai Jui.’ Mao was 
really saying that Wu Han, by praising 
Hai fui for scolding the Ming Emperor, 
was in effect supporting 'P’eng for criti- 
ci/ing Mao. 

The campaign against Wu Han led to 
ilie re-examination of other writers and 
there were .some startling revelations. For 
example. T£ng 7'’o, Chief Editor of the 
Party organ, People’s Daily, was found to 
be the real author of a huge number of 
shoit at tic It'S published in the Peking 
P.xirning Nervs later collected under the 
title Yea Shan Yeli Hun. Writing under 
a pen-name, Teng T’o explored the whole 
range of Chinese historical and cultinal 
hciiiage and made obsei vaiions whicli 
weic totally incompatible with Marxis^’ 
Leninist ideology. He even dared to sa) 
that ‘ill the Cli’un-ch’iu and Chan-kuo 
perioci (the leud.il age) some great poli¬ 
tical leaders saw the need to protect 
labour’. 

C:hou Yang, ilie Parly’s Deputy Propa- 
g.nida Chief, was lound to have presided 
()\ci .1 symposium on Cionfucius on Nov¬ 
ember 6, 1962, in Chu-fu where Confu¬ 
cius was boin. During the jwmposium, 
Chou praised Confucius as ‘.i great philcS?" 
sopher, a statesman and an educator of 
ancient Cihina’. He even went so far as to 
say that ‘there is a large storehou.se 
beiiind “the K’ung (Confucius) Family 
Inn" where the cultural heritage of many 
thousands of years is in custody’. While 
on the subject of Confucius, it was dis¬ 
covered that Liu Shao-ch’i had made a 
pilgrimage to Chii-fu in the spring of^ 
19.51 where he paid homage to the ancient 
sage and urged the building of a new 
shrine at Confuciu.s’ tomb. Digging even 
deeper into the lecord, Liu was declared 
guilty of citing the moral concepts of 
Confucius as norms for character-building 
in his book Self-Cultivation of a Com 
munist publishecl in 19391 After taking 
note of all these findings. People’s Daily, 
now no longer under Tfing 'T’o’s editor¬ 
ship, solemnly laid down the law in an \ 
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lediioiial dated January 10, 1967: ‘In the 
Great Ptoletarian Cultural Revolution, 
one ot the major tasks is to crush the 
Icudalisik coipse of Confucianism and 
to thoroughly exterminate the extremely 
leactionaiy ideology ol Conlucius.’ 

In the eyes ol the Chinese Communists, 
esery thing before 19-19 is ‘feudahstic’. 
Ihis inthidcs the entiie body ot Ciiincse 
litei.iture. Mao had dcclaied back in the 
Vcnaii days tliat ‘all our liteiaturc and 
.lit ate lor the masses of the j^plc, and 
ill the first place tor tlie woikers, peasants 
and soldieis'. WJiile one may point out that 
Mao’s own jioetry does not seem to fit this 
noun at all, Mao’s statement has been cited 
ovoi and o\ei .ig.iin .is the st.ind.ird lor till 
iviiteis to Jollow. Dining the caily stage ot 
(lie Chinese Communist Movement, two 
^iiteis, 1 .11 [fsiin and 'I'nig I.ing, weie 
singled out as pariiculaily mciiioiioiis and 
were placed on the jiedcstals of eminence 
'I'liey Aveie the forcrunncis ol Avhal was 
known as j/u lo uuhi iisurh, ‘proleianan 
hteratuic’. There was in Yenan a J.u Hsim 
Institute w’hcic ‘cultural workers’ were 
tiaincd ITc was the fathei figuie ot liteia- 
ture among the Conununists. He died eaily 
enough to escape the purges, but his mor¬ 
dant satire w'as no longer appreciated in 
^ihe age of strict conformity. Ting Ling w'as 
tor a time the mother figure of literatuic. 
lliifoitunalcly, she lived long enough to be 
humiliated :incl purged, forced to work as 
a charwoman in the Peking Writers’ Union 
Building whcic she was foimcily a Diiec- 
tor. 

Before the Communists captured politi¬ 
cal power, the Party was loud in its praise 
for tlic so-called ‘progressive wi iters’, most 
notably the novelists Mao Tun (Shen Yen¬ 
ping) , Pa Chin (a pen-name formed by the 
first syllable of the name Bakunin and the 
last syllable of the name Kropotkin), Lao 
Sh£* (Shu Shd-yii), the dramatists T’ien Han, 
\ ang Han-sh£ng, Ts’ao Yu (Wan Chia-pao). 
These writers were not necessaiily Com¬ 
munist Party members, but by concentrat¬ 
ing on exposing the darker side of Chinese 
society, they,served the Communist cause 
well. 


Afici 1949, these writers found them¬ 
selves in a most awkward position. 
Obviously they could not continue to 
.iiiack the old society which had been 
uAcithiown. Neither could they prai.se the 
new society which had yet to be born. 
At the initial stage, the.se wiiteis, being 
well knoAvn all ovci the country, became 
‘cultuial oiriceis’ whose duty it was to 
lay down iiilcs lor the guidance of the 
younger wi iters. .Soon enough they found 
lo (heir regret that they could no longer 
pioduce any cieaiivc Avork along the lines 
they had foimulated themselves. In their 
effort to continue writing, they were 
accused of clinging to bourgeois values 
.mil Avere downgraded oi clLsgraccd one 
b) one. Pei haps the only person Avho 
iii.iii.iged to lem.iin on lo|) Avas Kuo Mo-jo, 
but then his Avas .i special case. After all, 
he was the man Avho wrote the poem in 
Avhich Mao was called ‘the sun in the 
sky’. Kuo Mevjo aa.is the ‘cultural officer 
ji.ir excellence. He has not wiittcii any¬ 
thing cteaiive in the past cpiarter of a 
century. 

The Gieai Proletarian Cultuial Revolu¬ 
tion was the latest occasion Avhen all literaly 
Avoiks, good and b.ul, old and new. were 
placed undci sc.irching scrutiny. Broadly 
speaking, they Avere cliviclcd into two cate¬ 
gories. ‘flagrant flowers’ and 'poisonous 
Aveeds’. 

First to come under levicw Avere the 
liisiuiians whose task ii was to rewrite 
histoiy in accordance Avith Communist 
[jiecepis. One Avork alter another was 
found to have failed to meet the pre¬ 
scribed slandaids. Even histoiians well 
known loi theii Maixist leanings, such 
as C^hicn Po-lsan and Chou Ku-ch’£ng, 
Avho iiiieiinetcd .5000 years of Chinese 
history as .in unending class struggle, 
could not escape the axe. Thcie is a good 
reason for it. Coniinunist historiography 
AMS concerned .it first with re-evaliiaiing 
historical esents and personalities. This 
type of intellectual exercise is called 
fan an, ‘turning over the table.’ The pur¬ 
pose was to create a new line of gods 
for the Communist pantheon, now that 
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ihc old ones li<id been toppled. But it 
soon dawned upon the Communists that no 
such pantheon was really needed. It coultl 
also be dangeious. What was VVu Han 
doing but to stage a fan an on P'eng 
Te-huai’s dismissal? 

Next tame the novelists. Dm mg the 
e.irher (ampaigns, most ol the big-name 
writers had lallen. In the Gteat Prolet¬ 
arian Cultural Revolution, the newer 
wi iters weic examined, and most oL them 
were found wanting. A case in point was 
the long novel (1.3 million wortls) iUormwg 
i)> Shanghai by (Jioii Krh-hi jmblishcd in 
1958. Having sold bii.skly lor many )cais. 
it was suddenly declared ‘a poisonous wecil’ 
betause, atcoidmg to one (lilic, ‘it leatis 
the readeis to desclop bouigcois thought, 
become indolent, gieeily, sain aiu! nrespon¬ 
sible’. Of more political significance was 
the novel Pao IIV/ Yrnan in uhuh the 
author gave credit to P'eng Te-huai lor 
siuiessfully dclcnding Ycnan in lO^l? .Ml 
tlie criticisms weie directed lowauK the 
content of tlie works. No attention wli.itso- 
soevei was paid to tlieii literal y merits. 

The dearth of worthy liteiaiy piodui- 
tions drove the leaders batk to the old 
chcssics. Apparently theic is no law yet 
./gainst reading tJiem, but to comment on 
them IS (juite anothei inaltci. Communist 
wiiteis used to denounce llu Shih (or his 
comnicntai ies on the Hung Lou Mcng. 
\’u P’ing-po was Liter taken to task lor 
following in Hu Shih's footsteps. Read¬ 
ing eiotic novels siicJi as the cl.issic (ihin 
P’lng Mri tan get one into serious trouble, 
ai in the case of the abovementioned 
Chang Hao-po, who happened to like lead¬ 
ing Chin P’lng Mci as much as watching 
‘Swan I.ake’, and hearing ‘Ramona’. 
People's Daily sternly admonished all good 
Party membeis ‘to clean up the bookstalls 
in the streets, to ban the trasli ol bureau¬ 
cratism (.i/f), the bourgeoisie and revision¬ 
ists and the anti-Party, anti-Socialist and 
anti-Mao Thought bad books (including 
cartoons) and never allow them to poison 
the youth’. If this trend continues, the 
only book left will be Quotations of Chair- 
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man Mao, tlie magical powers ol which have 
been tully advertised. 

The appeal ol Chinese plastic ait in 
Its various forms is perhaps the hardest 
thing to disc.ird. in the early clays, Mao, 
icillowing the Soviet example, had en¬ 
joined his supporters to embrace what 
WMS known as Socialist Realism. It m.iy 
be c.itegoiically stated that, in Chin.i as 
IP Russi. 1 , not a single worthy woik has 
been produced under such guidance. .4.11 
the ai lists h.ive degenciated into produc¬ 
ing {xilitii.il piopaganda posteis in the 
most revolting mannci. Meanwhile, the 
C'.hinese peo])le simply cannot forget then 
iich ailistic heiitage. They have not lost 
their good taste. In the early dajs ol the 
Cnmmunisi rule, some inteiest was shown 
in reproducing majoi works of ait loi 
wide distribution. Ait historians such 
as L'u Pao-shih were .illowed to continue 
their .studies. This state of affairs did not 
List lo'ig. After a few years, the tiend 
was levelsed But some people wcie not 
pieparrd to give up. Chang Hsi-jo, Minis- 
tci of Higher Education, asked during the 
Himdied Flowers Movement: ‘How can we 
honestly contend that Wang Hsi-chih's 
calhgiaphy and C^hao Meng-fu’s paintings 
.lie all feudalistir’ and therefore to be con¬ 
sidered worthles.s? Teng T’o showed in hi<r< 
wi itings that he genuinely loved the tradi¬ 
tional style of painting. His article on the 
ten gicat Chinese painters is very know¬ 
ledgeable. He urgeci )oungsteis to practise 
calligraphy. He worked at it studiously 
himself with coinmeiidablc results. 

However, the philo.sophy undei lying 
Chiiie.se painting, particularly landscape 
painting, with its appeal foi tranquillity 
and repose, its disdain for the mundane 
struggles of life, is incomjiaiible with 
CJommimist ideology'. To the Communists, 
art is nothing but a medium of political 
propaganda. If the statement is ideologi¬ 
cally correct, then it is acceptable, how¬ 
ever amateurish, banal or asinine it may 
be. The last two true artists to work in 
Communist China were Hsii Pei-hung and 
Ch’i Pai-shih. No work worthy of con¬ 
sideration has been produced since their 
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k clcatli. When the Red Guards were on the 

’ i.!nipagc, w'orks of art were thrown around 
like waste paper. In the latter pait of 1967, 
a Japanese art dealer, Harada of Fukuoka, 
bought on tlic China mainland some 3500 
works of art. They were sold to lum un¬ 
catalogued and contained in jute bags TJie 
coniempoiar) painter and collector, CJhang 
Ta-ch’ien, inspected the purchase. ^Vhde 
the items were of uneven cpiality, theie 
were some good things, mostly belong¬ 
ing to the late Ming and Ch’ing pcricKls. 

Chiang Ching was a movie actress in 
Slianghai befoic she married Mao. She is 
understandably interested in the theatre, 
ll.ning supcivised the production ot pro¬ 
paganda plays foi decades, she has broad¬ 
ened her held to include the IVkiiig 
opera. The propaganda plays wcie usually 
the ‘boy-Iovcs-girl, gii I-lovcs-tractor' typo. 

^Sincc the Koican War, the plays had 
become nuteastligly political, with Ameri¬ 
can Impcualism tlie chici viilaiii. Mao had 
long wiiitcii oil the Peking opera as being 
'dominated by lends and ladies and their 
pampcied sons and daughters’. Chiang 
C'hmg has tried to put on some new operas. 
A typical example is the o]>cra A liuchet of 
Mtifiinc, which tells the siory ol a man 
and Ills wife aigiiing whether the bucket 

■.()• manure should be applied to the collec- 
ti\e or the |>iivate plot of land. Of course 
the public-spiiitecl partner wins the argu¬ 
ment. The opera lias been hailed as 'a 
li.igiant flower’. Meanwhile, it w'as reported 


that, during its first performance, some 
unappreciative theatre-goers threw debris 
on to the stage. 

This dismal account may be concluded 
with a brief lefcTence to a Chinese Com¬ 
munist poicelain exhibition held in 
Stockholm in January, 1970. Let us quote 
lioni the review by Wilfiicl Fleisher: 

Peih.ips nc\cr bclore has art been so 
regimented to scr\e a cause as the glori¬ 
fication cd Mao Tse-tung. Piopaganda to 
be eflcctisc should be subtle or even 
disguised, but here it simply shrieks at the 
public. There is not a single object, 
among the 177 displayed, that is not con¬ 
nected with M;io and the revolution. 
Pl.ites, jxncel.iin plac[ucs and \ases are 
decoiated with Mao ])oriraits, landscapes 
ol Mao’s home in the mountains, Mao’s 
achievements (new bridges, waterfalls, 
and powet plants), soldiers. Red Guards, 
peasants, and larm tiactors. (luicrnti- 
Itoiutl Ilctuhl Tribune, Paiis, January 
22, 1970) 

The Commlinist establishment, it ap¬ 
pears, has lost all sense ol liteiary and 
artistic: values. Can the same be said of 
the Chinese people? Speaking of ‘poison¬ 
ous weeds’, one is icminded of an old 
Chinese poem two lines of which read: 

H'l/d flic (uiniot bum them all; 

When the sprinii^ ivuul blows, Ihvy'll 
glow tiguin. 


NOTES 


> liiiiulicils of oidc'is WLic issued by the liighcsi 
Coininiiiiist aulhoiiiics, such as Ihc Central Com- 
miilee nf the Chinese Oimiiiuiiist Paily, the .St.ile 
CuuiKil, the Cential Militaiy Coiniinssion, pleailiiig 
with the Reel (iuaicls to resliaiii ihemseUes, dp{M- 
lenlly wiihoiii much success. These ouleis hace bee-ii 
colleLleil and tianslaled into English by the 1'nion 
Keseauh Insliintc oE Hong Kong in a iiiassice volume 
iindei the title CCP Doiumeiilit nf the (iieat Piole- 
tunun Cuilwnl Rewlnlion, 1966-1967. These oideis 
aic highly icvraling of the excesses committed by 
the Red Ciuartls. Here are a few examples ‘Those 
who have embc/zicd, stolen or conliscated giMids aiut 
(hatlels foi personal use should voluntarily rcliirn 
them'; 'shooting is forbidden'; ‘aibitrary arrests are 
foi bidden, particularly laige-acale arrests'; ‘from 
now on, it is absolutely forbidden to seise the secret 


Ides of paid, goveiniiienl oi militaiy oigaiis or of 
tnteipiise nulls' 

-Maos leltei has nciei lieeii published, but its 
major coniuits wi i<: iciealed bv Vao Wiii-yuan, a 
meiiilHi of the Cadtuial Kesoliilion Choup under 
ihe Clenlial Camiiiiillee of ihe C.hiiicse lloiiimunist 
Pailv and leadei of ibe C'.hniese Red (hiatds Dele- 
gaiioii to Albania, when he spoke at Ihe Mflh Con- 
giess of the Albanian Union of Woiking Youth in 
Tnana on June 2li, 1967 

'> J hr veibalim iicord may be found in the publi¬ 
cation S/muhI h'lue on the P’eug Te-huai (lueUion; 
Collet non of Maletinh Pet taming to the Chinese 
Communist Gieal Cultwal Revolution, edited by 
Ting Wang. I long Kong, 1969, pp. 19 If. Being almost 
incoherent, the speech is untranslatable. 



UG invests your premium money in a 
wide spectriun of economic activi^ all over 
tise country. Plantations are Just one. 

Lie has invested over Rs. 2.82 crores in them. The 
premiums you pay help LlC invest in the country's 
development programmes—in heavy industry.small- 
scale industry, consumer goods, banking, transport. 
Total Lie investments as at March 31, 1970, were 
well over Rs. 1528.66 crores. A figure that grows 
every year. 

Lie provides more than security. It contributes to 
your welfare and to the welfare of the nation. LIC 
is the largest single investor in India. 




UC-yonr companloa in progrcM 


Some Investments at a glance: 

Rs. in crores 


Housing Schemes 285.67 

Electricity 215.73 

Water Supply and 

Drainage 28.49 

Engineering 43.25 

Cotton Textiles & Jute 30.74 
Iron and Steel_17.35 
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Abul Hasanat 


A NEW IDEOLOGY FOR 
PAKISTAN 


1 r IS uui ])iuposc here lo cx.iiniiie the 
hiirning qiieslion of the clay, vi/., the 
uleolngy ol Pakistan. 'I'he Constitution is 
to be I.ucl down .dresh and the controversy 
lo end noil', one way or the other. Cene- 
i.d Yah)a Klian has issued a Legal Finine- 
work foi our constiiLiiion-makers. His bona 
fidrs arc beyond question, but like all hunian 
nioposals they need .i critical appraisal. 

^ riie IJasK Priiuiples piojioscd in l!)5() 
during Liacpiat Ali Khan's premiership 
roused such opposition in Fast Pakistan that 
their (onsider.ition had to be postponed. 
I'list Bengal reiicscd to be a satellite or 
minor p.niner. rho.se in 1952 were opposed 
in West Pakistan as lostcring Bengali domi¬ 
nation. riie iilanui wanted an l.slamic st.itc 
in whidi e\cn .\hmadis would not be tole¬ 
rated. I'heii campaign culminated in the 
rt^m]ab Disturbances which will shortly be 
lelerred to. 'I’hc Constitutions thereafter 
tried a compromise partially satisfying con¬ 
flicting claims. I'hc orthodox elements were 
appeased by the declaration that Pakistan 
would be known as the Islamic Republic of 
Pakistan. With regard to future legislation, 
Article 198 ol the 1956 Constitution laid 
down that no law would be enacted which 
was repugnant to the injunctions of the holy 
Quran and the Sunnah. As to Ayub’s Cons¬ 
titution, it has lieen aptly described as esta¬ 
blishing a Government of the President, by 
the President and for the Pre.sidentl The 
le.ss said about that Tughlaki fiat, the belter. 

President Yahya Khan has also consider¬ 
ed conflicting claims of regions, classes, ideo¬ 
logies and enunciated a few basic princi¬ 
ples for the new Constitution. Many of 
these principles bear the hallmark of a 
consensus and wisdom such as the federal 


struclure, niaximtiin (iroviiuial autonomy 
consistent with territorial integrity, direct 
and free peiicKlical elections cm the [Xipu- 
lation ba.sis, cquahiy lor all citirens in parli- 
cipation (in public hie), giiaraniceing ol 
fundamental rights, remosal of disparities 
by statutory measuies, etc. Although there 
may be room lor controversy even on some 
oi thc.se issues, a scllleiuent will not be 
difhc ult. 

The word ‘Islam’ might have been omit¬ 
ted as Pakistan has a considerable non- 
Mushm population, and slates arc no long¬ 
er labelled as Christian, Jewish, Hindu, etc. 
riic major complexion ol each is (in any 
case) quite obvious. 

The word ‘provinces' should ha\c been 
replaced by ‘slates' as a Icdcralion is usually 
a composition of states. 

Equality ol all cili/ens has been denied 
by the requirement that the head of state 
(figure-head?) should be a Muslim. Fven in 
India, a Muslim was made President, and 
this had a considerable jiropaganda value 
in the international field. 

'I’hc Premier as such w'ould naturally be 
the repository of power, and may be a fol¬ 
lower ol any religion! 

The ‘Islamic ideology’ required to be 
jiresers'cd has not been explained, but the 
preamble makes it partially explicit. Thus 
Mu-slims and the minorities will be enabled 
to profess .md practise their religions freely. 
The minorities will also enjoy all rights, 
piivilcges, and protection. Promotion of the 
Islamic way, etc., is uhderstandable, but the 
bai to making laws deemed repugnant to 
the teachings and requirements of Islam as 
set down in the holy Quran and the Sunnah 
is likely to negate the fundamental rights 
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Imrliully, and ihc di.<>ciclion ol p.irliamcnl 
icverely. 

W'hilc tlelcJidiiif; llic ileposcd Ministry, 
(Miiel Mniisicr Daulatana enumerated cer¬ 
tain ladors .is ies|>onsiblc for the ugly 
Ahin.idib.iJiing Mluaiion ol 1953. One, 
.icioiding to him, was ‘the vague religious 
basis ol the n.itional ideology ol Pakistan 
winch, due to the stress ]nit on it in and 
out ol se.isun, gave stiength to mullotmi and 
plausibility to the miilia’s way of dealing 
with {Kilitical jirinciples'. The verdict ol the 
Munir Clommission ol Incpiiiy on the anti- 
Ahniadi riots was that ‘responsibility lor the 
disturbances (murders, arson, loot, etc., on 
<i wide scale) must primarily rest on the 
memlieis ol the All Pakist.in Muslim Parties 
Convention, Karaclii and All Muslim Par¬ 
ties (Jonvcntion, Lahore and the numerous 
religious organi/ations wliic h weie represen¬ 
ted .It these (Jumentions b} the membeis ol 
these org.inisations.' Will the people ol 
Pakistan contemplate only a sample ol the 
mulla’s way ol dealing with political prin¬ 
ciples, which actually meant loss of in¬ 
numerable lives and jnoperty, and might 
have me.int complete lic|uicIalion ol an 
entire .section ol Muslims themselves, h.id 
this not been jirevcnted by martial law? 

The basis ol India’s struggle for Ireedom 
was obviously freedom trom foreign yoke. 
So w.is that ol Indonesia .ind many other 
countries which became liee alter World 
^\’ar 11. India was lorcibl) iinilied by the 
British :incl comprised multi-ieligious com¬ 
munities. The Congress never stressed 
Hinduism as a basis for the ci eat ton of 
Bharat. Neither did Muslim leaders support 
the theory that the whole ol Incli.i should 
be Iragmented into separate states on the 
basis ol religion, Sikhs. Buddhists, P.irsees, 
and other leligious communities all loiiiid- 
ing separate states ol their own. 

What the Muslims who constituted .i 
powerful and numerous minority from 
whom the British had snatched away the 
kingdom also wanted was freedom for 
themselves. That is the ultimate aspiration 
of all large groups of people in the world. 


Islam, as a leligion, w.is never interfered/ 
with by the Biitish; it is therefore gratuitous' 
turn to say that the Muslims ol Pakistan 
should be enabled, individually and collec¬ 
tive!), to Older their lives in accordance 
with the teachings ol Islam as set out in the 
holy Quran anti the Sunnah. ‘Enabled’? 
Were they ever disabled? Who will enable 
them? .V Mull.1 Chinch on the model ol the 
(diurth ol Rome? But Islam does not lecog- 
iiise a piiestl) chiss! 

Let us letiace m short how ‘Pakistan’ 
was conceived and came into being. 

The All P.irties (Jonlcience which met in 
C.ilciitta in December 1928 to consider the 
Neill u Report was conlronted by Jinnah 
with his l.inious Fourteen Points. These 
latter included ,i letleral structure with 
lesiduary powers vested in the provinces and 
demanded that the Miishni majottly in the^ 
Funjnh, liengni mid the NWFF ilinuld not 
hr dist’irbrd. The demands were rejected by 
the C. nderence. At the Muslim League Ses¬ 
sion in December 1930, the poet Icjbal ex- 
j)res.sed the idea ol a separate Muslim state 
onlv loi noith-west India, and not for Ben¬ 
gal Choudhiiry Rahmat Ali, while he was 
a student at (.'ainbridge, suggested the word 
‘Pakistan’ in a pamphlet published in 
January 1933. His coining ihe^word had 
nothing to do with Fak (holy) or No-pak'^ 
(unhol)), but consisted ol the first letters of 
■Punjab’, ‘Alghania’ (NWFP), ‘Kashmir’, 
‘Iran’, ‘Sind’, ‘Tukhaiistan’, ‘Alghanist.'in’ 
and ‘Baluchistan’. The idea was Utopian 
but, once again, Bengal failed to figure in 

It! 

'The Resolution p.i.sscd at the Lahore Ses¬ 
sion of the .\ll-lndia Muslim League on 23 
March 1940 said: ^ 

Resolved that it is the considetecl view ol 
this Scwsion of the All-India Muslim 
League that no constitutional plan 
would be workable in this country or 
acceptable to Muslims unless it is design¬ 
ed on the following b.xsic principles, vi/., 
that geographically contiguous units are 
demarcated into regions which should be 
so constituted, with such territorial re¬ 
adjustments as may be necessary, that the 
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^ areas in which ihc Muslims are numeri¬ 
cally in .1 majority as in the North-West¬ 
ern and Eastern Zones of India should be 
grouped to constitute Independent States 
in Avhich constituent units shall be auto¬ 
nomous and sovereign. 

Here •igain, the words ‘the Musinns aie 
numeriially in a nnijonty' refer to the peo¬ 
ple ratlicr than lo Islam as a religion in need 
oi either liberation or propagation. The 
uic.i of two separate federations, one in the 
north-west and the other in the north-Ciist, 
appears to be iriuial. 

)iniiah, the League Pre.sidcnt lisuali/cd 
that the two hahes ol Pakistan would be 
luoie closely united than the British Com¬ 
monwealth oi Nations Whether lie was uni¬ 
laterally competent to interpret ‘States’ as a 
‘.1 slate’ lemaiiis debatable even now! The 
^Nord 'Pakistan' was not used in the Reso¬ 
lution but as Jitinah e\])lnined later, ‘we 
Avanted a word and it av.is loistcil on us, .ind 
Ave ioimd it ioiia cnient lo use it as a s) nonyin 
lor the Lahore Resolution'. 

The Quaul-e-/V/ani ciiMsagcd a modern 
demoeracy Avhen he clearly declared in his 
In.uigiiial Speech beioie the (.ionsiitiieiit 
.\.s.sembly of Pakistan: 

\'oii may belong to any religion oi creed— 
^ that has nothing to do with the busine.ss 
of the Slate... Noav I think we should 
keep that in fiont of us as our ideal and 
>ou amII find that in tOiirsc of time Hin¬ 
dus would cease to be Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims Avoiild cease to be Muslims—not in 
the ichgious sense, because th.it is the 
personal faith of each individual but in 
the political .sense as citizens of the State. 

'I'hus the Quaid-e-A/am had assured the 
citizens of all creeds in Pakistan ol equal 

*'lhe (Iclcruiuu'il aiul peisisiciit cffurls uf (he 
ultiiuti, paitiLulaily the Jainaat-c-lsiaini and the 
liuaid (if Tahinat-e-Islaniiah, lo Islainisc the cuns- 
tituiion by itifluenring the Ciovemment and the 
\ ill ions (omnuttecs and sub-coininittccs have been 
dated with leinarkablc objeciivity in Religiou arid 
Poltlirs in Pakistan liy Lcuiiaid Binder, of the 
Dcpaitincnt of Political Science at the University of 
Chicago. • 
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rights. But the authors of the Objectives 
Resolution on 12 March 1949 inflicted a 
hotch-potch of contradictory ideas, grandi- 
l(M|ucnt in words, phrases and clauses but 
confusing in the extreme! The Re.solution 
seems to be a pga-khichuri (queer amal¬ 
gam) and compromise ad absurduml Thus 
IS (iod soAcreign, the people sovereign, 
jj.'irliainent sovcicigii, and the state sove¬ 
reign! It [Mojected the idea ol an Islamic 
state ol which cverybcxly talks but nobody 
thinks.* 

Ihc Munir (amnnission ol ln(|uiry (in the 
Punj.ib Disturbances of 1953) found the 
uluiiia sharply divided in their opinions 
Avhen asked to tile some pieccdcnt of an 
Islamic state m Miishin history, some hold¬ 
ing out the form of govcinment during the 
Prophet’s time, many that from 632 to 
661 All, .1 period ol less than thirty years, and 
)ci some including ca'cii those obtaining 
during liic reigns of Umar bin zVbdul A/iz, 
.Salahuddin Ayyubi ol Damascus, Sultan 
Mahmud ol Cihazni, Muhammad Tughlak 
(iliink ol ih.it hall-mad dcs]X)lic Sultan'), 
Aurang/eb <md the present regime in Saudi 
Ar.ibi.d (a)iild more divergent specimens be 
imagined? 

While the Board of the Talimaie islamiah 
h.id been insisting on its vieev being accept¬ 
ed 111 1950, Liaipiat Ali Khan rightly invited 
'coiurcie and dcrmiic’ suggestions from the 
public, including the ultima themselves. As 
.1 result, various groiqis ol ultima held their 
meetings and aiinuunccd their decisions or 
dr.iltcd isl.iinic coiisiitiiiions by the dozen, 
mailing them to the secretariat ol the 
(lonstituc’iit Assembly. The Pir of Sarsina 
(Hast Bengal) wanted the ])arliaincnt to 
be m.ide up ol first class’ mujtainds and 
mu fin. Nine ultima Av.nitcd Pakistan declar¬ 
ed as an Islamic democratic slate. Seven 
w.mted the Inndamental rights to be sub¬ 
ordinated to the Shariat. One (dim thought 
the head of state should remain in office so 
long as he enjoyed the confidence of the 
people; another, as long as he ruled in 
accordance with the Shariat. A third was in 
favour of a life term, while a fourth thought 
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his icrui slioiikl end with ihc life ot the 
purliamciU. Similar diltcrcMUCs oi opinion 
were expressed icgarding ilie qualiftcations 
ol those who would elect the head of state 
and the inciliod oi his election. One ahm 
was ol the opinion that proMsions icgarding 
(he head ol state shoidcl not be amendable, 
whde aiioihei insisted that ‘an Lslainic 
constitution does not admit ol any subsc- 
quciU ameiiclmcnt’, except in those places 
where it is inconsistent wiili the Shariat. 
'I’licie were many moic dillcremes on many 
moic touiits, as ii to prove that the ulainn 
could never agree on any group ol pioposals 
loi an Islamic constitution. The position 
Avould be the same now because ol (lie 
multiiaiious sects in Islam and sat ions 
schcKils ol thought within the s.ime sect, the 
Ignorance ol most ol the iilnmn ol modern 
political philosoph), and the complexities 
ol the structure of a modern state. 

For the orthodox iilamn, Islam is a pei- 
lect and eteriiid religion (but tliis is also the 
claim ol Judaism, Christianity .nid other 
religions), from ivhich law's can be derised 
lor all time to come. 'T he aiithoiity ol ipna 
or ijlihail lor jnirposes of legislation is claim¬ 
ed by them. Yet Islam recc>gniscs no priestly 
cla.ss. And il the Prophet’s lament o\cr the 
Miisalmans dividing themselves, like the 
children ol Israel, into .is many as 73 sects 
[ol whom 72 would go to hell {Mishknl) J is 
taken into account, it would l>c preposterous 
to allow the ulainn to handle our legislation! 
The itlarna themselves ol the 72 sects, 
instead ol legislating for Gcxl, should be 
preparing themselves lor hell! 

The Ghiyasul-Lughnt gives .in account ol 
the 72 sects—Alawiyah Abatliyah, and so on. 
\ modern cnumciaiion will exceed that 
number. There have been scctaiian rilts 
iind strifes, and even bloodshed, among 
Musalmans all the time. Three out of the 
first lour Caliphs were murdered, and tribal 
and doctrinal rifts rent the Musalmans into 
numerous Lictions and often involved them 
in internecine conflicts. The beliefs and 
practices of these various sects present a 
horrible variety. As to which is the privileg¬ 
ed class, claims vary—the Sunnis being the 
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loudest claimant, although it will be diffi-> 
cult to exclude the Shias from ‘the religion 
prolessed by me .md my Companions” as 
they follow the clearest Companion and re- 
l.iiion of the Prophet, Ali himself. 

The Punjab Disturbaflecs of 195.3 .are a 
disgracelul episode in this .igc of inicllcciual 
liccdoni. Thc‘> were preceded by three inno¬ 
cent Ahin.idis losing their lives in Alghnnis- 
(aii, one ol whom w.is executed, and two 
bulled up to (lie waist and stoned to death 
on the falwa of mullas. Following these 
brulal .Ids, ilie jjooi Ahmadis w’ere dealt a 
cruel blow by the late Maulana Shabbir 
.\limad IFsm.ini ol Deoband, who wiolc .i 
jiainphlet called Ash-Shnhah giving his 
opinion ih.it the Ahmadis were apostates 
and death w.is the penall) dcseived by them. 
The latioa lemaincd in oblivion lor about 
ihiily years (ill 19.50, when its .uithor be-v 
came .Sheikh-ul-Islam hononlH.iJlv, and the 
Ahra: began circul.iting it in print .and pub¬ 
licising Us contents ojjcnly in meetings. 
The impact on the credulous masses can 
only be ini.igined! 

The .\hm.idis, and not the 72 seels that 
would go to hell, became a target ol feuds, 
violence and muicler. The campaign became 
more and more menacing, .iiicl the .Alnai 
enlisted the support ol the ulnntg by calling 
a convention ol all the Muslim patties on 
13 July 1952. Ahrar-Ulama (Conferences 
wicleiicd the paiticipation ol [ainiats and 
Jamnats and Majlises, .md culminated in an 
ultimatum to (he Prime Minister, Khwaja 
Na/iimicldin on 22 January 1953. Direct 
.iction was launched when (iovernincnt re¬ 
jected the dem.'inils, rightly maintaining 
that the Ahmadis could not be declared ti 
minority community unless they themselv'es : 
wished so, that they could not be removed 
Irom key posts merely because they were 
Ahmadis, and that Chaudhury Zafrullali 
Khan could not be removed from his office 
of Foreign Minister merely because a sec¬ 
tion of outsiders demanded his removal. 

Arrests ol agitators launching direct 
action were followed by a widespread con¬ 
flagration in the Punjab and numerous 
innocent lives and huge properties of 
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I Ahmadis were destroyed by fanatical mobs. 
For the first lime, martial law was declared 
in Lahore and General A/am Khan valiantly 
restored law and order. 

iVccording to lire UN (lharter of Human 
Rights and the iundamenial rights incorpo¬ 
rated in most constiiuiions, a citizen is Ircc 
to piofcs.s, pr.ictise and propagate any reli¬ 
gion and every religious denomination, in¬ 
cluding evety sett tliercol, is Irce tp esta¬ 
blish. mamtain .ind manage its religious 
institutions, subject to public law, order 
.md morality. 'This wouki mean that a man 
can change liis tcligion ten limes, il he wish¬ 
es to do so i\nd atheists, communists and 
hum.inists are not to be molested either. 

'riiere is baldly any significant jiarl of the 
woild wheie dilfereiit religions, creeds, sects 

^iiul culls do not c^Mst side by side, fakewise 
I'akisian toni.iips followers of almosr all 
leligious denominations, wirli presumably 
those uho do not profess any. In such a state 
discrimin.ilion -ig.iiiisi any class will be 
inic'inationally dc'spised .md sistei states 
will letaliate .ig.iiiisi their .Muslim citizens. 

I he .uiihois of the Objectives Resolution 
h.id .ictu.illy misused the words ‘sovereign’ 
.md ‘demociacy’. Thev unilaterally decLired 
ill It the ‘soveicigniy of the: entile univeise 
belongs to Ciod .VImighty alone’. Oui 
(.'onstituiion-makers went one stcj) ahead, 
subslituling ‘Allah’ for ‘God’. A modern 
political pliilosopher would naturally add, 
‘except that ol India, l.siael .md most west¬ 
ern countiies where it belongs to Brahma, 
Jehovah and Father-God, while that of Rus- 
.sia and (ihina and their satellite stales to 
no Gcxl in particular’! 

When the Objectives Resolution staled 
that the Constitution to be liamed was for a 
sovereign stale in which principles of demo- 
craty as enunciated by Lslam shall be fully 
ob.seivcd, they mixed up both these words 
borrowed from western political philosophy 
in which they have senses alien to the 
Islamic system. When it is said that a 
country is sovereign, it is understcKxl that 
the people are entitled to conduct its affairs 
in any way they like, unhindered by any 
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considerations except those of the public 
gcxid. An Islamic slate cannot, however, be 
.soveieign because it has to obey the Quran 
and the .Stinnah. Similarly, ‘demcxi'acy’ 
means the rule of the demos, the people, 
directly by them as in ancient Greece and 
Rome oi indirectly through chosen repre¬ 
sentatives as in modern democracies. The 
system ol voting on a wide .scale was un¬ 
known ill Ar.ibia where even the first few 
(Jaliphs were in form .illy chosen by a hand- 
lul of jjcrsons and ihercaiter the Caliphate 
broke up into sheer absolute monarchies. 
Ninety-nine )XJr rent of the rulers violated 
Isl.imic injunctions against wine, women 
and zuhn (oppression). Women were denied 
p.irticipaiion in politics and had to remain 
\eilecl While the jjcople of Pakistan want¬ 
ed to hast* Miss Fatima Jinnah as President, 
and two ladies .itc running our neighbour¬ 
ing countries, the maulanas would .segre¬ 
gate the entile sc'x and deny il political 
|i.nticij).ition' 

J.ei^islaline in ils jiresent sense is un¬ 
known to the IsUnnu system. Law was there 
alieady, and had only to be derived or 
SI retched ,\ncl it would not allow .smlptiirc, 
portrait-painting, jihotographing human 
beings, music, dancing, mixed parties, 
ihe.itrc, cinema, races, sports, interest on 
capital, si.ite lotteries, prize bonds, etc. But 
the whole concept ol l.iw has changed in 
modeln times. Its me.mingand prescrijitions 
.lie codified for the common good alter 
consideration oi pros <md cons by the legis¬ 
lature or the jjower in authority, irrespective 
of whai jirophets and monarchs of old 
jrreatlicd and jiraciisecl. The absolute 
fieedom ol the individual to do what¬ 
ever he likes is cm tailed lor common 
conscnience. Thus while it is open to 
anyone to buy a thing with his money, he 
cannot buy a gun without a licence. While 
one's car tan have a speed of a hundred 
miles per hour, one cannot drive in a crow¬ 
ded city at a s|>eed beyond 25 miles, nor can 
one buy rice as one likes in a rationed area. 
On the other hand, Muslims arc allowed [by 
the .Shariat] to cohabit with as many slave- 
girls as they like (the late Ibn Saud, Sultan 
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ot the holy land of Arabia itself, exhibited 
this liberty to the whole world), or give in 
marriage their daughters of five or six, or 
take upto four wives at a time and any num¬ 
ber by rotation. However, most civilized 
countries, including Muslim ones, have pul 
restrictions on this practice. An Islamic 
stale, on the other hand, will have to whip 
bachelor prostitute-goers and unmanied 
prosiiiules, and stone to death the married 
ones! 

It is true that on the whole, Islamic juris¬ 
prudence marks an advance on previous 
systems ol so-called ‘divine laws’, jiresuin- 
ably because it is comp.iralively recent in 
origin. Rut enlightened humanity at this 
age has got to go lariher afield. Human law's 
ol whatever pericKl, sanctity and aiithoiily— 
whether claimed as diMiicdy inspired or 
pereiuptoiily laid down by a king or sage, 
or wheihci reflecting the mature judgements 
of legislative bodies or eminent jurists—may¬ 
be taken as honestly devised to ensure social 
justice and peace according to current ideas 
in paiticular pericnls ol social development 
Kach system has grains of truth mixed up 
with honest mistakes and ignorant eriors. 
The human mind must for ever be striving 
to revise them in the light ol prevailing con¬ 
cepts and practices. It will be sheer lolly to 
cling to old, outmoded codes. The moral 
imperative ol civilised societies is to review 
even existing laws m the light of modern 
knowledge and revise them as drastically .is 
modern requirements make this ncH.essary. 

These remarks, acldre.ssed now .ind here 
to our future law-makers, are not palatable 
to the nUnno. Rut do the ulatnn know iheit 
own mind? 

With all resjoect to Islam and the iihma, 
we reproduce the following observations ol 
the Munir Commission for caieful contem¬ 
plation by all who care for Pakistan: 

The question, therefore, whether a jier- 
son is or is not a Muslim will be of funda¬ 
mental importance, and it was foi this 
rea.son that we asked most of the leading 
ulama to give their definition of a Mus¬ 
lim, the point being that if the ulama of 
the various sects believed the Ahmadis to 


be kafirs, they must have been quite clear' 
in their minds not only about the grounds 
of such belief, but also about the defini¬ 
tion of a Muslim, because the claim that 
:i certain }>erson or community is not 
within the pale of Islam implies, on the 
part of the claimant, an exact conception 
of wh.it a Muslim is. The result of this 
j);iri of the inc|uiry, however, has been 
anything but satisfactory and if cotiside- 
rablr (oufiniou e'cists in thr. minds of our 
ulama cm such a simple matter, one can 
easily imnirine xvhat the differences on 
more complicated mailers xvill be. 

Keeping in view the sever.il definitions 
given by the ulama, need we make any 
comment cxccjit that no two learned 
divines are agiced on this fundamental? 
II we .It tempt our own definition as each* 
learned divine has done and that defi¬ 
nition differs from that given by all 
oihcis, we unanimou.sly go out ol the 
lold of Islam. And if we adopt the defi¬ 
nition given by any one ol the ulama, we 
remain Muslim according to the view of 
lli.ii alim but kafirs according to the defi¬ 
nition of everyone else. 

Will the citizens of Pakistan consider 
wh.ii may happen if ihe.se learned divines’' 
.ire allowed to i.ssue fatxoas on their own 
•iccount^ The recent fatwa on socialism is a 
case in point. According to Islam, (iocl is the 
owner ol the kingdom, he bestows it on 
whomever he desires, honours and disgraces 
whomever he likes, and provides anybody 
he likes beyond calculation. The provider 
ol all animals, including man, is God Him¬ 
self (The Quran), [In the light of this] kings, 
naturally, claimed ‘divine right’ and poverty 
was suffered as a divine dispensation. Thus, 
when famines destroyed millions in hunger 
(as only recently in the Bengal Famine of 
1913) people suffered mutely and sheepishly! 
Gan humanity withhold efforts to better the 
condition of the pcJbr ma.sses any longer? 
.Socialism is one way; communism yet an¬ 
other. Pakistan should prefer the former be¬ 
cause it would then act xvith God rather than 
without him. 
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'^The economic condition ol individuals in 
the Prophet’s time, as now, was uneven. The 
rich were to help the jjoor by giving alms 
{khairat, sadqmh, fit rah, zakat, etc.). On a 
volunlaiy l}:isis paltry alms arc gi\eii but 
zakat is not paid today by even one in ten 
thousand. Modern income-tax is a inoir 
iisehd exjjedicni because of its exemptions 
and the deserved and graded exactions— 
more and more Irom the aflliient—.is against 
I the unilorm rale ol levy o( zakat lor .ill, iii- 
^ (hiding veiy low-income groups. 

Present world conditions should serve to 
remind us that the great (hallengc ol the 
liituie is the urgent need foi huin.in beings 
to work out a lairer distribution ol world 
food resources while striving to half the 
siouige oi increasing world population and 
lor laising the standard oi living oi the nus- 
^•s. The unrcsiiicted gtowth of world popu¬ 
lation, which has twice doubled in the last 
170 years from 87r» to .‘{,000 milhoti and will 
double ag.iin in about .HS years, is the great¬ 
est challenge to woild peace and to our 
ultimate sursival as a human rare. While 
the Pope and Maulana Maudoodi will 
leave people tree to breed without restraint, 
enlightened humanit) may have not only 
to legalise abortion but make it (ompulsoty 
.ifter a woman has alre.idy had two children. 
T.\iv\ very .shortly, too. No .sentimental plea 
will answer their problem. 

.Vnother important ta.sk lor us in the next 
ten years is the education and training of 
oitiscdves in the scnial .sciences to imder- 
staticl the underlying problems ol our dis¬ 
ordered society and fiticl out ways in which 
we can (ontiibute to its beticmient. We 
shall liave to harness science and technology 
I to solving hiimarr needs and not Icxrk in- 
.actively upward or outward lor help. Islam 
by itself, without understanding on politi¬ 
cal, economic and other planes, will not bind 
peoples together as the rifts among the Mid¬ 
dle East Muslim countries show. The last 
two World Wars lor example, were waged 
among (Christians themselves. 

We should have a federal republic based 
on enlighienecl political philosophy and 
only human values of Islam, such as justice 


(Insaf), humaniiarianism (Ihsan), social 
justice (HaqquI Ibad), equality (Musaw- 
wat), liaterniiy (Ukhuwat), etc. It should 
enable us to agree on the just demands ot 
lire masses, groups and wings. It .should be 
.1 social welfare slate, steering away Irom 
naked or di.sguiscd dictatorship, rank capita¬ 
lism, aiheisiic. communism and superstitious 
malUurary. We mention only a lew out ot 
many political rxtremtsrnK becau.se they 
have been .incl are being tried out here or 
iliere, in the recent past or now, with paten¬ 
tly haimlul consecjlienees. 

Our social welfare state .should thus shun 
dictatorship in one loiiu or another, of 
which we have had a taste only recently for 
.'I long decade. Self-adulation, fed by self- 
seekeis and sycoph.uils, led a person other¬ 
wise cajiablc to believe in his own mission 
ol sa\mg Pakistan from the people them¬ 
selves. A dynastic P.ithan rule was perhaps 
thought to he the only mcKle of Pakistan‘c 
surviv.il. People who say that while .Stalin 
‘nationalised’ land and Mao poverty, Ayiib 
‘nationalised' coirujiiion .seem not to be far 
wrong! .Ab.soluie power corrupts absolutely, 
and no mortal deserves it. 

It is pertinent here to emphasise that the 
evil ol cortuption which corroded public 
life all the time and reached its highest 
waieimark during the |).isi regime must be 
considered public enemy no. 1. We congra¬ 
tulate (Jeiieral Yahya Khan upon the dra.s- 
tic action, .so lai with regard to a handful 
only of such public enemies. .Similar action 
has to be t.iken with regard to innumerable 
others in each wing 

Political corrupt ion by way of receiving 
loreign aid, ccKMcive limd-iaising, bribing 
or ininniclation ol \oteis, making false pro¬ 
mises .md advance sales ol offices yet to be 
filled—all this has to be sternly met, starting 
with the present elections themselves. For a 
bad examijfc set or unchecked now, under 
.Martial Law iLself, will aggravate unhealthy 
conditions for future elections and foil all 
aitctn})is in favour of an honest administra¬ 
tion so fondly hoped for. 

What has shaken public faith in the 
administration of the last decade is the 
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ii responsible biirodiicr.'Ky set up by a dicta¬ 
torial regime iintler which sycophancy 
worked miracles and honest work went un¬ 
appreciated. The failure ot the administra¬ 
tion and the so-called anti-corruption 
branc hes to clear the ce.ss-pool ol corruption 
has been proveibial. Apathy, negligence 
and dcj)arlmental shielding arc so rampant 
that we suggest .setting up an .over-all 
Strutiny, Supervision, Inspection and Audit 
Uoind composed ol stiictly honc'st officers, 
cisil and military, and respectable citizens 
to sit in weekly sessions to resiew cases ot 
iinrcdiessed injustice or instances of depatt- 
mental shielding, and order action irresjiec- 
tive ol xvhere .ind who the deliiit[iient may 
be. The Board should be diiectls iiiidci 
(rovernors .iiid h.i\e a wide ]iiii.sdiction 
Cases of inatieiilicm oi ncgligeiue because 
ol red tape, ol pa)ments clelibc'ratel) held 
up. oi long-delayed judicial prexesses, etc. 
should also lx* tackled by the Board. While 
officers oi district and disisioiial ranks in (he 
inoliissil all ha\e dukx opened in their pre¬ 
sence and initial tliem, 'Buira .Sahibs' at 
piovinci.il <mcl central he<idt|uarteis are 
entirely at the mercy ol clerks who may keeji 
matters out oi then notice as long as they 
like. 

Let these esils of corruption and adminis¬ 
trative inattention be the iirst cone cm and 
target ot challenge lor nil our gcnernmenis, 
present and lutiiie. 

The State should also avoid the extreme 
form ol socialism, commonly known as com- 
muiii.sm with its atheistic beliel, compulsisc 
nature and outrage on individual libeity. 
It should abjure violence in attaining ]>ow- 
er and firmly restrain individuals and 
parties from taking the law in their own 
hands. ‘Gherao’, ‘Jalao’ and ‘Dakhal Karo’ 
tactics must be sternly checked so that peace 
and security may pievail, and lile ancl pro¬ 
perty be sale Irom unlawful loss, molesta¬ 
tion ancl seizure. 

The Punjab Disturbances of 1953, the 
near-anarchy in East Pakistan of 1968-69, 
the near-civil war in Indonesia, the inci¬ 
dents of |X)litical and communal murder, 
loot and arson in India, particularly in We.st 


Bengal where the Naxalites are creating.! 
havoc, and the tendency towanls violence 
already visible even under Martial Law in 
this country, should be a grim pointer to the 
sast peace-loving majority here. Lathis, 
biickbats, spears and otHfer indigenous 
weapons with petrol and mashals (torches) 
have already been in free u.se and the bomb 
h.is just stepped in. Guns and pistols may 
not take long to appear. Pakistan has al¬ 
ready earned the nickname of ‘Hartalistan’ 
and ‘.Strikestan’. From here to mobocracy 
.md anaichy is only a step finther. Will the 
piescnt (ioveimnent and all lutiire ones set 
ail example bv discharging their prime duty 
ol preserving law ancl order? A stitch in 
time .saves nine. Fcir Martial Law Aclminis- 
li.itois this .should be easy enough. 

M.iiti.il law .IS an extreme measure for 
prc.seiving intetnal peace .ind security 
must remain handy for the State, usable 
by the President with the approval ol 
ParlianiLUt, lor a specified time and loca¬ 
lity and lor the puij)ose only of restor¬ 
ing law and order. It will be a good 
idea il India and Pakist.m go beyond the 
Lia(|u.ii-Neliiu Pact with an agreement to 
cl.imp dinvn m.irlial law iii cases of com¬ 
munal or religious riots as soon as the death 
roll at a place exceeds, say, five. Fl^'ing bat¬ 
talions, like (lie brigade patties, may be kepP 
ready and alert at dillerent Army Divisions. 

The social welfare state should abandon 
the idea ol wholesale 'nationalisation' or 
‘state-ownership’—a 'first principle’ ol com- 
imini.sm—and combine public control of 
judiciously selected enterptises with .state 
Iielp to private enterprises lor achieving eco¬ 
nomic growth and equitable distribittion. ^ 
The corrtiption, wastage, extravagance and' 
inefficiency now noticeable in state under¬ 
takings such as the railways, PIDCS, 
imjjrovement trusts, state transport corpor¬ 
ations, WAPD/\.S [Water and Power Deve¬ 
lopment Authority], telephone companies, 
etc. in.spite of their monopolistic advan¬ 
tages should warn our leaders against hasty 
nationalisation. Government bureaucrats 
are bad business managers all the world 
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^pver. Government powers should, instead, be 
used for a gradual transformation of the 
economy through judicious planning and a 
‘mixed economy’, in which public and 
private enterprises carry on a healthy com¬ 
petition with each other. This should be 
fostered as a desirable middle path. 

The state should rest on parliamentary 
processes so that every goal and means may 
be judged on its own merits and the legis¬ 
lators are free to make, unmake or remake 
laws as required by changing conditions, 
irrespective of what saints and sages, divin¬ 
es and dictators may have said or done be¬ 
fore. 'rhe only criterion should be natural 
justice and fundamental lights guaranteed 
by the Constitution. 

We also want justice to be available at 
little expense, and expeditiously from a 
^uheiary independent of exetulise or out¬ 
side inlcilerence. An Adamjec should stand 
on an equal footing with a labourer or a 
rickshaw-puller before a court of law. The 
public at large are also sick of delays in the 
disposal of cases and if our judges remain 
content with simply ‘sitting’, ‘hearing’ and 
‘rising’ lor the day, delays will grow longer, 
making the independence oi the judiciary 
a cruel mockery by itself. 

'rhe Supreme Court may evolve a system 
^of regular inspection of all courts to prevent 
delays and miscarriage of justice. The ins¬ 
pections are also to focus public attention 
to the shortage of magistrates and judges of 
all ranks. Unfortunately, the ruling elite of 
the bureaucracy finds it easy enough to pro¬ 
vide ‘Additionals’ and multiply ‘Chiefs’ to 
civil departments. But the judiciary, where 
people pay for justice which is grossly delay- 
I cd, no expansion is provided. 

A simplified civil and criminal procedure 
should enable summary courts on the lines 
of military tribunals to mete out justice 
swiftly side by side with ordinary courts. 

The social welfare state should extend the 
concept of social justice to our ‘public ser- 
vants‘ as well. They-now compose a white- 
collar bureaucracy and behave as ‘public 
masters'. Very ,few put service before self, 
and most are and overbearing to the 
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very public that sustains them! Internally, 
again, the rest ol the set vices feel aggrieved 
and frustrated because of a pernicious ‘caste 
system’ inherited from British rule in which 
one particular class pulled all the strings. 
While even a brilliant police officer, engi¬ 
neer, scientist or educationist can hardly 
get across the numerous grooves of depart¬ 
mental mazes, the so-called civilians mas¬ 
querade as sab-jantas (all-knowing) and 
sab-saktas (all capable) and shemt, meteor¬ 
like, above senior members of other public- 
sen ices. The concept of a ‘steel frame’ is 
rather worn out now, it is only a scaffolding 
ol base metal painted steel grey. 

The idea of making a District Magistrate 
the local dictator is meaningless. I have 
seen mere boys with five or six years’ service 
in the CSP [Civil Service of Pakistan] bos¬ 
sing intolerably over the SSP, civil surgeons, 
jail superintendents, forest officers, school 
iihspcclors, district engineers, and so on, as 
senior in age as their fathers themselves! 
And they pose pompously before the public 
like Nawabs or Nawabzadas of old times. 

The District officer should be the senior- 
most meritorious officer of Class I in the dis¬ 
trict. This will ensure res|ject for age and 
recognition of merit without exciting 
jealousy and hatred among others. His 
slrengtli will lie in his direct contact with 
Government through whom he will be able 
to get the tails of the derelicts of other 
departments twisted. But that should come 
after he has failed to persuade by reason or 
carry by the weight of his own personality. 
With the people at large, he will command 
respect by the amount of public good and 
justice he may be able to render. 

1’hcre should be no ‘civil’ or ‘admiiiis- 
tialive’ services as such, as all government 
personnel apart from the defence services 
are ‘civil’ and even a school headmaster or 
worksliop manager must command enough 
administrative ability to run his own show. 
Aptitude, experience and honesty should 
entitle everybody to move to places higher 
and higher, and there should be no bar to 
anybodys getting anywhere. Those for 
Regional Quotas are quite a different thing. 
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They should be there to wipe out the gros¬ 
sly unfair dispaiity that has existed for the 
last 23 years. 

Our social welfare state should have 
leaders dedicated to public service to run 
it. 'J'hey should slum the craze for pomp, 
show and grandeur. Our jx)or countiy cati- 
iiot afford arches, buntings, illuminations, 
costly festive parties and dinners, aii- 
conditioned looms and expensive cars. 
We may look back to Asoka, Harsha- 
vardhau, Solon and Naiisherwan who lived 
simple lives, looked to people’s welfare, and 
stood for justice. Wc can Iwast of a piophet 
who ruled but lived poor, who nominated 
no successor, and the early Caliphs who 
lived on their own slender means and look¬ 
ed upon the public treasury as the property 
of the people. 

I'he Caliph Omar, a most imposing per¬ 
sonality in human history went about in 
simple clothes, slept under trees and when 
visiting Jerusalem was accompanied bv only 
a camel-driver who enjoyed the ride alter¬ 
nately with the Caliph. A memorable in¬ 
stance of care for public money was pro¬ 
vided by him (or Ilazrat Ali?) when a friend 
called on him for gossip in the evening 
and he promptly put out the lighti ‘So long’, 
he explained, ‘I was doing state duty, but 
now as a private entertainer I have no right 
to keep the lamp burning out of poor 
people’s money.’ Could a nobler sense of 
responsibility be cited? Would our leaders 
take a lesson from such examples? 

A time likt; this demands; 

Strong mindjt, great hearts, true faith 
and ready hands; 

Men, whom the lust of office does not 
kill; 


Men, whom the spoils of office cannot* 
buy; 

Men, xvho possess opinions and a will; 
Men, u'ho have honour, men who will 
not he.* 

We conclude this ajipeal with the learned 
observations of the Munir Commission: 

Jt is this lack of bold and clear think- 
ink, the inability to understand and take 
decisions which has brought about in j 
Pakistan a contusion which will persist ' 
and lepeatedly ctcate situations of the 
kind we have been inquiring into until 
oiii leaders have a clear conception of 
the goal and of the means to reach it. 

It reejuires no im.igination to realise that 
iireconcilables remain irreconcilable, 
even if you believe or wish to the cont¬ 
rary. Opposing principles, if left t'j' 
themselves, can only prcxluce confusion 
and disorder, and the .ipplication of a 
neutralising agency to them can only 
prcxluce a dead result. Unless in case of 
conflict between two ideologies our 
leaders have the dc*sire and the ability 
to elect, imcertiiinty must continue. And 
as long as wc rely on the hammen: when 
a file is needed and press Islam into 
service to solve situations it ^as never 
intended to solve, frustration and dis* 
appointment must dog our steps. 

Will General Yahya Khan, our present 
political leaders and particularly our future 
Constitution-makers heed this warning? 
Enlightened Pakistanis must continue to 
implore them to do so. 

* JcKSiah C.ilbcit Holland (I8I9-I8R1) 
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THE CHALLENGE OF THE 
RISING SUN 


HE unprecedcntetl growth of the 
Japanese economy in recent years has 
not only raised many questions in the 
minds of economists but also led a number 
of capable foreign journalists to serious 
consideration of the nature of socio-econo¬ 
mic changes of post-war Japan. Recent 
publications like The Risen Sun by Nor¬ 
man MtRay, The Japanese Challenge by 
,ikan Hcdbcrg, Japan Trotsieme Grand 
by Robert Guillain, and 100 Millionen 
Aiissenseiler: die neue Weltmacht Japan 
by Hans W. Vahlefeld have become best 
sellers in Japan and, taken together, they 
give an amazingly vivid picture of contem¬ 
porary Japan. No longer will the reader of 
these l^oks hnd the lyricism of classic 
Japan so beautifully described by Lafeadio 
Hearn nor will he be left with the impies- 
i^«m that Chrysanthemum and the Sword 
by Ruth Benedict is still up-to-date. Japan 
has grown out of an old, exotic but poor 
land and become a modem, semi-West- 
ernized and rich country. Indeed she now 
ranks third in economic power in terms of 
Gross National Product and will soon catch 
up with the wealthiest country in Europe 
in the standard of living. Futurologists at 
home and abroad nowadays are talking 
fabout the time when Japanese G.N.P. will 
surpass the U.S.S.R.'s in the early ’80s and 
her per capita income will overtake the 
U.S.A.’s in the late ’80s. It goes without 
saying that all these optimistic prognosti¬ 
cations assume many hypotheses yet to be 
realized, and that may not at all be easy. 
Nevertheless many economists in Japan 
predict the average annual rate of growth 
in the ’70s to be about 10 per cent or a 
little higher. Ifhe growth rate in 1969 was 


13.1 per cent in real terms, and that in 
1970 will not be less than 12 per cent. 

Why and how can Japan grow so rapidly, 
almost twice as fast as any country in 
Europe, America or the Communist Blot? 
There are many factors making for rapid 
growth. Most of them are appropriately 
discussed by the authors mentioned above, 
but some ol the interesting factors have 
been missed. It would not be meaningful 
to make a complete list of these factors 
without going into a detailed discussion of 
the logical relations between the various 
factors, but it may be helpful to put into 
order some notes on the factors of growth 
of the Japanese economy. These factors are 
neither miraculous nor mysterious. What 
impresses most investigators is the fact that 
these factors have worked simultaneously 
in the case of Japan. The essence of the 
matter may be the ability or endurance of 
the nation that could bring together all 
the factors at the price of many social mis¬ 
fortunes. Shortage of space necessitates the 
restriction of the discussion of those factors 
almost to a simple listing. We shall here 
briefly sketch the current and future limit¬ 
ing elements for continuing Japanese eco¬ 
nomic growth. 

(1) High Kate of Private Capital 
Accumulation 

The ratio of gross fixed capital formation 
to G.N.P. is about 30-33 per cent. This is 
to be compared with 15-18 per cent in 
England, 22-26 per cent in West Ger¬ 
many. 17-20 per cent in U.S.A. More¬ 
over, Japan has concentrated on private 
fixed capital formation out of three cate¬ 
gories of capital: private fixed capital, 
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overhead capital and reMdential housing 
capital. The proportions among them in 
the U.S.A. or Germany are almo.st equal 
but in Japan ovcihead or government capi¬ 
tal formation remained around 50-61 per 
cent and residential housing capital foi- 
luntion about 20 per cent to private fixcil 
capital foimation between 1956 and 1969 
I'Jie absolute amount of private fixed capi¬ 
tal formation in Japan exceeded tliat of 
(/crniany in I960, and the amoiini of 
Japan is about twice as much as lli.it of 
Germany in 1969. .Since the ratio of incre¬ 
mental G.N.P. to private fixed capital loi- 
mation is approximately the same in 
Japan and Germany, and both countries 
have about the same amount of G N P., 
there is no wonder tli.it the Japanese 
growth rate is double the German rate 
TJie reason for being able to save so 
much overhead capital must be related to 
the ncnvly developed heavy-chemical 
industries concentrated advantageously 
along Japan’s long coast lino 'Fliis coastal 
development of new industries and cheap, 
time-saving transpoitation using huge 
fieightcrs certainly helped Japan save not 
only on road construction but also on 
many related service industries. 

(2) High Propensity to Save 
The high rate of capital accumul.ilioii, 
if not accompanied by high propensity to 
save, would have caused inflation sooner 
and more violently. 'I'he average propen¬ 
sity to save of urban workers’ households, 
between 1965 and '69 is 18 per cent, and 
the farmers’ households is 16.5 per cent. 
There is no indication so far that this 
high rate of saving will decline in spite 
of rising per capita income. This high 
piopensity should be compared with the 
propensity to save in other countries, c.g., 
7.4 per cent in U.S.A., 12.2 per cent in 
Germany, 7.2 per cent in England. 

The main reasons for this high rate of 
saving are: (a) the people's intrinsic 
propensity to attach high ethical value to 
tlirift which has been taught at Japanese 
schools even after the war, (b) the bonus 


payment which is ‘transitory income’, (c!*^ 
the persistence of consumption habits ir 
spile of rising income, (d) rising food 
juices and rent (forced savings). 

(S) Industrious, Well-edxfcnied Labour 

Japanese workers are evidently very 
industrious; they do not mind working 
overtime in big and medium corporations 
and actu.illy work longer than 48 hours 
jjcr week in privately-owned stores. Onlyj 
Ill the last few years has the average num¬ 
ber of hours actually worked begun to 
decrease. The age comjiosition rem.iincd 
very young. The age groujj between 15 
anti 61 in Jajiaii in 1968 wms 69.1 per 
cent, whereas the s.une age group in other 
countries is 60.8 jicr cent in U.S A , 62.9 
per cent in France, 64 0 jier cent in 
England. It is exjiccied to take 45 yea^s 
before the age com|iosition even ajjproathes 
to the U.S.A. level. 

Jajianese wotkers are vciy well educa¬ 
ted. All Jajianese chilthen are comjuilsoi- 
ily educ.jted through nine years; 80 per 
cent ol them go to thiee more years of 
high school; 8 jier cent go on to junior 
colleges, and 15 jicr cent go to university 
or beyond. 

All ample supjily of efficient and skill¬ 
ed labour was available due to the fivit 
million rcjiatriatcd immediately after the 
war and also bccnu.se of the rapid decline 
in the l.ibour force in the jirimaiy sectoi 
fiom 48..^ per cent in '5.5 to 22.2 per 
cent in ’68. A shortage of labour has often 
been noticed in leceiit ycar.s, but it is 
only .sectional. The pioductivity differen¬ 
tial between Japan and the U.S. or Ger¬ 
many is still very gieal. In the manufac¬ 
turing industries, the U.S. is 3.6 timc.s 
and Germany 1 5 times as productive as 
Jajian In the tertiary industries U S. is 
3.9 times and Germany is 1.9 times as 
efficient as Japan. This implies that a 
shortage of labour cannot be a limiting 
factor as yet. 

(4) Rapid Increase in Agricultural 
Productivity 

The rapid growth of a national eco-. 
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^lomy is usually brought about by swift 
jlevelopnient of the manufacturing indus¬ 
tries, but it must be accompanied by an 
iiurease in agricultural pioductivity. 
Othciwise the lequired supply of laboui 
in the industrial sector cannot be offeicd, 
and the increasetl demand for food cannot 
be met. Pre-war J.ipan had to meet its 
food requirements by impoiting rice from 
Taiwan and Korea, but post-war Japan 
has been almost sclf-sufhcient in food 
' until very lecently in spile of a sharp 
decline in the number of tanners. The 
iartiiing households’ income kept rising 
mote lapidly than per capita national in¬ 
come until 19(57. Only in llie last few 
years have the post-war agricuhural poli¬ 
cies of the Japanese Government which 
concentiatcd too much on rice production 
J^vgun ic) ie\eal tlicir deficiencies 'Fhe in- 
^Jeqiiacy of the agticiihiiial iKilicy is 
also dc*mons(rated by the fact that abcnii 
hall ol the consumets’ pi ice rise is due 
lo the use in the puce oi foodsiuIEs. It 
IS Hue that Japanese agricultural produc¬ 
tivity is still low compared with other 
advanced countries. US., Germany and 
t'ngland are prcxlucing 5(), 1 ti, and li.l 
limes as cfliciently as Japan in teims of 
labour |>iiKhictivity. But in terms ol land 
l^pioductivity Jajianese agiiculture is much 
moie efficient. The shortage of cultivable 
Ol Hal land is the most serious limiting 
lac tor to Japanese agiiculture. In view 
ol this land sliortagc and the outflow of 
the younger generation fiom the ruial 
areas, the achievement of Japanese farm¬ 
ers must be seen as impressive. This is 
certainly a good reason for political stabi¬ 
lity throughout the post-war years. 

(5) Borrowed and Improved Technology 

A flood of new technical knowledge 
was made available to the completely 
devastated Japanese industries. The new 
capital formation embodied the new tech¬ 
nology imported from the U.S. and west¬ 
ern Europe. The advantage of ‘latecom¬ 
ers' in modernization was never utilized 
in other countries so fully as in Japan. 
Japanese industries have tried very hard 


to borrow the best technology available 
in the world and even slightly improve 
upon it. As time passes by, the earnestness 
ol the leariimg process is gradually taken 
over by increasing emphasis on independ¬ 
ent creativity in technology. This process 
has not yet advanced far enough, but that 
a beginning has been made is shown by the 
following statistics of patent royalties pay¬ 
ments and receipts. 

(milUon $) 1960 1966 1967 1968 

Payments 9-1.9 192 239 314 

Receipts 2S 19 27 34 

German payments 127 19.5 222 250 

English ]>aynienis — 124 128 141 

It is clear from these data that Japan 
IS using technology more eagerly than 
any country in Euiope. This innovating 
cullepreneuiship coupled with the high 
late of capital accumulation is the core 
ol the unpiecedented spc'ecl of lapanese 
giowih. 

(6) Appropriate Deuclopmeni of 
Ind ustria I Compos it ion 

Japanese economic giowth from the 
level of ."J 200 to ? 2000 in 20 years required 
the c]uick adjustment ol industrial compo¬ 
sition to meet the higher degree of indus¬ 
trialization and the more rapidly increas¬ 
ing commodities in the world market. 
Roughly speaking, this means a shift in 
weight ftoiu light industry (food, textile, 
ceramics and othets) to heavy-chemical in- 
dustiy (metal, machinciy and chemical). 
The percentage of value added in the first 
group declined from 50.6 per cent in 1955 
to -11.1 per cent m 1967. The percentage of 
iieavy-chemical industry m value added is 
comparable with U.S. or Germany but that 
in the number of employees is still inferior 
to both countries. This implies that the 
Japanese heavy-chemical industries are con¬ 
siderably more efficient than light manu¬ 
facturing industries. This change of indus¬ 
trial composition corresponds to the change 
in the commodity composition of Japanese 
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Growth Rates of Main Industrial Products Exports in Major Countria and the World, ■ 


1961-2 



World 

Import 

Japan 

'I olal 

9.6 

16.9 

food 

5.8 

5.1 

Textile 

3.2 

5.5 

Appaic‘1 

15.5 

9.3 

Wood 

8.0 

6.4 

Ihilp, Taper 

7.1 

9.2 

Printing 

13.2 

17.0 

l..eather 

5.2 

34.8 

Rubber 

1.2 

17.2 

Cliemical 

10.9 

20 5 

Ceramics 

15.7 

9.8 

Piinuuy Metal 

11.0 

22.3 

Metal Pioducts 

10.8 

17.4 

General Machineiy 

12.1 

21.6 

Electric Machinery 

M 3 

26 3 

Transp. Machinery 

15.0 

22.4 

Precision Machinery 

14.8 

22.2 


cx 2 x>rts from heavy-cliemical industry's pio- 
diicls—37 per cent in 1955 to 57.5 per cent 
in 1969. The table above shows how 
Japanese industries succeeded in develop¬ 
ing new industries according to the elasti¬ 
city of woild demand, compaicd with 
foreign countries. 

Japanese industrialists must ha\e been 
guided by excellent inaiket lesearch ol 
world demand and they invested bullishly 
well in advance. They have been helped 
by the well-balanced and penetrating re¬ 
ports provided by the White Papers pub¬ 
lished by the Economic Planning Agency, 
the Ministry of International Trade and 
Indu'slry and Japanese External Trade 
Oiganization. 

(7) Capable Bureaucrats and Co-operation 
with Private Enterprise 

Occupation policies succeeded in extin¬ 
guishing the Imperial Army and Navy, 
purging more than 50,000 business and 
other leaders of the older generation and 
changing the Japanese Constitution, but 
the bureaucracy remained almost untouch¬ 
ed and the younger generation has been as 
usual at least capable enough to take over 
the responsibility of carrying the burden 


to 1967-8 


U.S. 

Germany 

France 

England 

7.6 

10.2 

8.7 

5.4 

5.3 

16.8 

' 6.8 

4.8 

— 

13.4 

2.9 

— 

6.0 

14.9 

9.0 

8.8 

16.0 

18.6 

— 

4.1 

9.3 

12.7 

10.7 

4.4 

10.6 

14.0 

9.5 

7.9 

5.7 

8.7 

6.8 

6.0 

2.8 

10.4 

11.6 

1.7 

6.9 

10.9 

I0.fi 

5.8 

10.1 

8.7 

9.0 

28.2 

4.7 

7.8 

4.8 

4.9 

8.0 

8.2 

6.7 

2.5 

8.8 

10.0 

13.4 

4.9 

9.4 

9.9 

11.3 

3.6 

11.8 

10.4 

8.6 

4.5 

14.8 

10.0 

13 6 

13.9 


ol naiional unification and reconstiuction. 
War-time expeiientes of controlled econo¬ 
my must have helped them keep close rela¬ 
tions With private business leaders. The 
i.ipid development of the piivate sector and 
the dominant idea of industrial democracy 
quickly re-establishal the Japanese econo¬ 
my as one of the typical free private entei- 
prise systems. But the influential role o^ 
governmental ministries and agencies re-' 
mained often as the comprehensive research 
departments or national consulting organiz¬ 
ations to Japanese industries as a whole 
and sometimes to important industries at 
crucial times. The leading officials of gov¬ 
ernment offices are usually outstanding 
graduates from the best universities and 
aic greatly concerned with national inte¬ 
rests in the future. Successive publication of t 
various medium-range national economic 
plans and annual white papers of many 
kinds all point to the current and future 
problems of the Japanese economy and 
make proposals of the ways to solve them 
in co-operation with private businesses. 
There are also many committees organized 
by different ministries to tackle the specific 
impending problems. They are often use¬ 
ful in drawing out interesting ideas from 
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|business leaders and professional intellec¬ 
tuals. They are frequently criticized for 
being instruments to cover up the responsi¬ 
bility of bureaucrats. But it must be ad¬ 
mitted that they are in fact important 
channels for exchanging views on the cur¬ 
rent and future conditions of Japan and 
they often lead to better solutions to the 
imminent or vaguely-expected problems. 
Such friendly association between govern¬ 
ment and private sectors is not limited to 
big business leaders or university piofessors 
but extends to journalists and even to trade 
union leaders, such as the leftwing Sohyo. 
Perhaps this is unique to Japan; in any 
case, it is rarely piactised abroad. 

(8) Grnuf} Loyalties of Japanese 
Employees 

Japanese woikers are unioni/ed about 
:!]-35 per cent, but normally (Mth (ompany 
is the basK iiiiii ot labour organi/atiun. 
Industiiai contiol is very weak. Japanese 
vxoikcis have very .strong loyally to their 
company and often take pride in being in 
the employ of one company over several 
genetations. Some anthropologists say that 
this is a reflection of close family lelations 
111 tiaditional Japanese society. It is not 
exceptional for Ixiih employets and em¬ 
ployees to legurd themselves as members of 
the same community lather than as anta¬ 
gonistic Capital and laibour. This, of 
course, should not be interpreted to mean 
that there are no serious strikes or labour 
disputes in Japan. In 1969, for instance, 
labour disputes involving strikes CKcurred 
.3167 times, and 2.34 million woikers parti¬ 
cipated. However, serious strikes in private 
businesses seem to be less frequent. In 1965 
the working days lost were 5,669,000 while 
in 1969 they were 3,483,000. 

Relatively more serious labour disputes 
have been cxrcurring recently in govern¬ 
mental organizations like the National 
Railroad Corporations and other public 
corporations. This is partly due to the fact 
that these workers belong to the radical 
trade union, Sohyo, and partly due to the 
inadequate leadership which cannot be so 
paternalistic‘as in comparable private cor¬ 


porations. Some people thought that the 
rising standard of living would change the 
Japanese people's attitude of group loyal¬ 
ties and make the labour unions more like 
the American or European type. What in 
fact is happening on the contrary is that 
workers in the private sector have become 
more attached to their companies and are 
gradually leaving Sohyo which is inspired 
by tJic idea of class struggle. Sohyo itself 
faces the diinger of being split between 
ladical left and moderate right groups. In¬ 
deed this change in the labour situation 
may have the far-reaching effect of creating 
a new political party. 

Theie is no doubt that this group loyal¬ 
ty of employees considerably helped all 
companies in m<iking adjustments in their 
policies in the face of the changing con- 
ilitions discussed alxive. It is well known 
that this loyalty goes along with lifetime 
employment in Japanese corporations. It 
should be pointed out, however, that 
labour mobility has always been very high 
in small enterprise. This has permitted the 
Japanese industrial composition of labour 
force to change. When a worker is employ¬ 
ed for life, the payment of wages does not 
liave to be adjusted to his current produc¬ 
tivity, but the lifetime wage payment may 
be adjusted to his lifetime seivice to the 
(ompany. The seniority systcin of wages is 
at least paitly justified for this reason. The 
incentive to capable workers is given by 
better bonus and positions. 7'here is a trend 
toward the American way of efficiency 
metliod in Japan now. But most experts of 
business administration agree that the 
Japanese tradition of lifetime employment 
will survive with partial adaptation to the 
American way. 

(9) Positive Holes of Banks and Their Close 
Relations with Private Enterprise 
The heavy reliance of Japanese corpora¬ 
tions on capital borrowed from banks 
rather than their own capital is often criti¬ 
cally observed not only by foreigners but 
also by Japanese economists. The ratio of 
borrowed capital to the total amount of 
capital in manufacturing industries is 67 
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per cent in Japan (1968), 43 per cent in the 
U.S. (1968), 45 per cent in England (1967), 
and 60 per cent in Germany (1967). This 
is maJiily due to the extremely rapid giowih 
of investment which cannot be financed 
directly by issuing new stocks to so many 
small stockholders whose savings arc not in- 
ci easing as fast as required investment. 
Commeicial banks raise a large amount of 
funds from very many depositors of small 
amounts and give loans to more or less 
related corporations. Some economists 
atgue that Japanese large corporations arc 
tacitly tallying around the main hnanting 
banks. This is certainly an exaggciaiioii. 
Jlut there is a certain truth in it to the 
extent that Japanese banks seem to play 
a much more positive role in guiding busi¬ 
ness activities of private enterprise. It is not 
unusual to send in some direc tors to borrow¬ 
ing companies who.se businesses are in diffi¬ 
culties. They often play the same rtile in 
private enterprise as the Japanese Ministries 
or Agencies in the Industry as a whole. 
Japanese banks are rather strictly regulated 
by the Ministry of Finance and also very 
favourably protected. The so-called "over¬ 
loan” is cpiite common. It means that com¬ 
mercial banks can make loans more than 
the collected amount of deposits permit by 
having the Bank of Japan rediscount the 
bills. The positive rcile of commercial banks 
in economic development, as discussed by 
J Schumpeter in The Theoiy of Economu 
Development, can be recogni/ed very vividly 
in Japan. 

(10) Political Stability 

All the factois mentioned above could 
make for rapid economic growth only when 
political stability was maintained Domestic 


stability has been sustained by the Liberal 
Democratic Party keeping the majority in 
the Congress and always being in power. 
Intel national relations have been kept 
stable by maintaining friendly relations 
with the U.S. while at the«ame time follow¬ 
ing policies which would not provoke 
sunounding nations including the U.S.S.R. 
and Mainland China. Japanese people 
occasionally give signs of resenting the un¬ 
broken lule of one party and its unchang¬ 
ing policies. But on the whole the basic 
policy would seem to be fundamentally 
consistent with the Japanese national inte- 
lests which lecpiire peaceful and friendly 
leLitions with all the countries of the 
Pacific Community and the Near East. How- 
cvei. It would be* easier to reach some kind 
of a national consensus on the issue of 
international relations than to maintain 
domestic political stability in the next* 
decade The latter would require solution 
of mail) accuiiuilatiug urban problems and 
inisfoi tunes such as air pollution, automo¬ 
bile accidents and inflation. There aie 
already certain indications that the Liberal 
Democratic Party, as well as the Socialist 
Party, is losing support m urban areas be¬ 
cause of continued neglect of these pro¬ 
blems and inability to guide the reviving 
nationalistic pride of the new g^ieration. ' 
One could add a number of other factors 
1 elated to the Japanese economic growth 
such as the ‘dual’ structure, import restric¬ 
tions, or low military expenditure. It is, 
however, this writer’s belief that the ten 
lac tors mentioned above are more funda¬ 
mental to any explanation of Japan’s eco¬ 
nomic growth up till now. They also help 
to predict the slow-down of growth in the 
future. 
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MY COUNTRY: 

OR TANTALUS BETRAYED 


HE engaged intellectual in the Third 
World will invariably stand unmoved 
at prose containing the word 'freedom'. Fie 
will lend to dwell on tlie subject at poliii- 
lal meetings oi rallies, but at the same 
time express the awareness in private that 
the teim has a hollow sound in underdeve¬ 
loped coiintties, or as the case may be, a 
luxury poverty-stricken peoples can ill 
#llord. But most frccjucntly the term is used 
by ruling elites in 1 unction ot tlie obsession 
of all intellectual minoiitics in newly in¬ 
dependent nations: Economic Develop¬ 
ment. 

It seems that the.se elites, blinded by 
[iiestige symbols of development in affluent 
societies, see the only .solution of tensions 
in traditional communities on the painful 
path towards modern society in the increase 
|(>f pioduction and the per capita income 
^of the people through rapid introduction 
of tecrhnological method, if neces.saty 
accompanied by force. Unaware of the dis¬ 
illusion in the West with the social struc¬ 
ture acquired as a consequence of techno¬ 
logy and industrial economy, a phenomenon 
popularized under the term 'alienation', 
moderni/ing elites in underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries have designed and executeci schemes 
of genius in 'mobilizing' traditional com¬ 
munities for the national task of develop¬ 
ment. Cut off from the current of intellec¬ 
tual thought in the West, absorbed by the 
burden of power, unaware of a world be¬ 
coming smaller by the day and handi¬ 
capped by a political thought gap of 
half a century, the intellectuals of newly 
independent nations seem to have lost the 
capacity of foresight and distinction bet¬ 
ween ends atid means. 


Nationalism in undeideveloped countries 
IS ot necessity a reactive force and almost 
always lacks the dynamic interaction ot 
economic challenge and response, the inte- 
giaiing force of a common cultural history 
and development as was the case with 
nationalism in Europe. Led by an intellec¬ 
tual minority, nationalism was a response 
U> 20tli century colonialism on the wane. 
The support it received at its inception and 
propagation was at once massive in numbers 
and varied in motives. Sociologically speak¬ 
ing it was a hon/ontal and a vertical 
support, politically it was a united front. 
The crowning victory it achieved after 
World War II was partly due to this sym¬ 
biotic and one-i.ssue revolt, but also to a 
considerable weakening of the colonizing 
countries and the sympathy the cause of 
national independence received from the 
most powerful victors of the World War, 
notably Russia and the United States. 

I'hus in one sweep scores of bits of 
ten itoi ies former ly held together by the not- 
too-liberal authorities of European coloniz¬ 
ing mother-countries—territories which 
apart from the common fate of being one 
colony and having lived under one colonial 
lulc, have little else in common—fell into 
the hands of intellectual elites educated by 
the former oppressors, the irony of colonial 
history. Understandably, what these elites 
inherited was a not-ioo-horaogeneous entity, 
geographically as well as culturally. And 
the time was not long, indeed, before 
differences came to the fore, menacing the 
flimsy fabric of a reactive common plat¬ 
form: a hatred for the white masters. Into 
the network of conflicts formerly suppressed 
though cultivated by colonial rule, new life 
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was iniused. Most notable of all, the elite 
itself was splitting along ideological or 
icligious hues. After the feast it seemed as 
il the promise ot freedom, equality and 
broiherliooil was betrayed, the myth cry¬ 
stallised into bitter realities, and paradise 
was lost... 

To an observer free ftom romanticism, 
however, it was merely a post-revolutionary 
situation with all its symptoms. It was a 
case of a battle that had been won, a situa- 
tion wheie some had taken their spoils, a 
waking up to realities of interest-gioups 
aiising like mushtooms after the ram and 
of a war that was far from being over Most 
of all it was a realization that the status 
of mitiun was not gained by the mere oust¬ 
ing of colonialists, that the task ahead was 
the welding together ot disintegrating, 
smaller and moie primitive forms of social 
organization into larger, new and cohesive 
.is well as viable political units capable of 
economic development. It was a time to be 
aware that prosperity does not automati¬ 
cally follow independence. The time was 
there indeed to lealize that nationalism 
alone as envisaged by ‘intellectuals against 
colonialism and imperialism’ can serve as 
a motivating force lor development only up 
to a certain stage. ‘Preconditions for take¬ 
off’ and the eventual ‘take-off’, if one may 
use W. W. Rostow’s terms, subjected the 
post-independence peiiod to certain urgent 
needs, among othets to a second wave 
nationalism accommodating development- 
oriented ideologies such as Scxialism or 
Communism. 

The task of moving and otganizing the 
nation ior development is not an easy one; 
the political leadership of the nation had 
divided itself into rival groups. As the 
tradition of independently channelling 
conflicts into constitutional avenues was 
lacking—a phenomenon that is not uncom¬ 
mon if one bears in mind that even ‘Verfas- 
sungskonsenz’ is still an issue people get 
emotional about—force and violence be¬ 
came the order of the day. Politics sexm be¬ 
came identified with power, power was 
identical to huge mass organizations, while 


organization simply meant discipline. Then 
came the experiments with the affairs of 
humans, then the mass rallies and the whip¬ 
ping up to mass hysteria in a wave of hatred 
against the imagined enemy, the source of 
all evil and misery of tlfb nation: the Im¬ 
perialists. And then there followed the 
image of the nation as a buttressed for¬ 
tress, beleagured by improvised visions of 
imperialists and their ‘running dogs’. Un¬ 
able to give purpose and direction to a 
second-wave nationalism, the political 
leadership looked for an easy way out: a 
hysterical, xenophobic and pseudo-revolu¬ 
tionary nationalism that is both aggiessive 
and conservative. 

At the very jjame time a struggle lor 
power was going on, covered only by the 
existence ot a ch.insmatic leadership- 
figure: the Father of the Nation. Thi^ 
stiuggie for power was translated into 
national competition to shower verbal 
piaise on the leadership that is ‘both just 
and 1 evolutional y' ot the Father of the 
Nation. Citizens tiied to prove by a barrage 
ot statements, oaths and proclamations that 
they were faithful lo his political ideas as 
set forth in his dramatic speeches, duly 
called ‘His Teachings’. In the meantime 
the Father ol the Nation set^ned to be 
gradually losing control over his own politi-': 
cal creations, and to be more concerned 
with his romantically revolutionary image 
than the fate of his ‘children’ after him. 

Witli the background of traditional com¬ 
munities, it was jierhaps inevitable that the 
two foremost contending powers in the 
struggle for power were ones who are rela¬ 
tively the best organized groups, the Army 
and the Communists. Ancl the race became j 
hectic, the traffic in hysterical piopaganda 
and more hysterical counter-propaganda 
ran into a pitch, and the mobilization of 
masses under the pretext of a constant alert¬ 
ness in the face of the ever-present imperia¬ 
list threat and CIA subversion only served 
to prepare the scene for the final bid for 
power, which in the Indonesian case came 
at dawn on Cctober 1, 1965. The rest is 
known. 
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\lt would not be too inaccurate to associate 
the idea of freedom with the emergence 
in Western cultural history of the indivi¬ 
dual. Initially, in the Middle Ages, tiie word 
‘individual’ acquired the meaning ot 
‘inseparable’ and was mainly used in theo¬ 
logical arguments about the Holy Trinity. 
It was also used to indicate a member of 
.some group or community. Raymond 
Williams in The Long Revolution, quotal 
I by Dr Eric Josephson in his introduction 
to the collection of essays on alienation ol 
man in the modern world, wiites: ‘The 
complexity pf the term is at once apparent 
in this history, for it is the unit that is 
being defined, yet defined in terms ol its 
membership ol a class. The separable entity 
is being defined by a word tliat has meant 
“insepaiable” ... The crucial histoiy of the 
^lodern description is a change in emphasis 
which enabled \is to think of the “indi¬ 
vidual” as a kind of absolute, wiiliout 
immediate iclerencc... to the gioup of 
which he is a member.’ 

Accoidmg to Williams, tins change took 
place in the late 16th and early 17th cen¬ 
turies. Dr Josephson went on with his de.s- 
(riptioii of the extremely ijualitiitive traiis- 
lormation when he wrote; 

f. As the old crafts declined, and laliour 
became incieasingly divided and specia¬ 
lised, the economic and social base of the 
large family was destroyed. Lost weie 
the customs and skills that had been 
passed on from one generation to another. 
Gone were the close bonds between 
young and old, and especially the icspcct 
that youth had previously given to age. 
Into the new industrial cities pouted 
millions who had been cut off fiom their 
traditional family rcxits. 

Erich Fromm went further when he 
wrote: ‘Our culture is perhaps the most 
completely secularized culture in human 
history. We have shoved away awareness of 
and concern with the fimclamental pro¬ 
blems of human existence. We are not con¬ 
cerned with the meaning of life.’ 

And the modern man lives 'untold lives 
of quiet deiperation’. He has become 


alienated from, and, lost control over and 
contact with his very creation: technology 
and industrial society. C. Wright Mills 
wrote: 

Organized irresponsibility, in this im¬ 
personal sense, is a leading characteristic 
of modern industrial societies every¬ 
where. On eveiy hand the individual is 
confronted with seemingly remote orga¬ 
nizations: he feels dwarfed and helpless 
beloie the managerial cadres and their 
manipulated and manipulating minions ’ 
And thus Kail Jaspets com hided: ‘The 
price we pay for progress is a dread of 
life perhaps unparalleled in its intensity 
and increasing to such a pitch that the 
sulleter may feel himself to be nothing 
more than a lost {xiint in empty space, 
inasmuch as all human relationships 
appeal to have no more than a temporaty 
validity. 

If the me.iiiing of freedom can be justly 
associated with the rise of individualism, 
^wheie then must one look for the expres¬ 
sion of the idea of freedom in underdeve¬ 
loped countries, in elitist societies, in tradi¬ 
tional communities, in ‘solidarity’ groups, 
in the clan, in the tribe or in the variety 
ol cultural patterns? 

A directly logical answer would be that 
as, iiuhviciunlisin has not yet aiisen in the 
newly independent nations, the idea of 
freedom therefore must be non-existent. 
Are not Westei n ob.servers struck by the fact 
that for instance Indonesian newspapers, 
that jihenomenal product of the mass- 
.society, almost never protest against in¬ 
justices inflicted on an individual? Do they 
not always protest against illegal acts done 
by authoiities infringing on the human 
right of an individual as member of a group, 

01 a community} Do the Islamic dailies 
write about the inalienable fundamental 
1 ights of a Moslem, or do they rather write 
a^ut Islam being cornered when they 
observe several Moslems being mistreated? 
Protest against injustices, protest against 
unlawful acts even through such complete¬ 
ly technological media as the Press, must 
be seenjn the framework of the group, the 
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coninmiiitY and the political party which 
in Indone&ia is idetitical with cultural 
patterns and cultinal solidarity-groupings. 
Nevei, oi seldom, is an individual seen as 
separable iioni the community, from the 
group. Williams said: ‘... it is the unit that 
IS being defined, yet defined in terms of its 
inembersliij) of a class.’ Replace the word 
'class’ ol Williams by ‘solidarity groupings’ 
and llieie is a tiuly Indonesian word for 
the ‘inseparable’: ‘OKNUM’, which means 
an individual separated from the group 
and yet ])-irt of the gtoup, identified with 
it, bearing its ch.iracterists. If an 
‘OKNUM’ has done an illegal act, then for 
the sake of legal pioseiution, for the sake 
ol the ‘rule of law’, the impel sonal sub¬ 
stitute for family—or clan-sanction or 
jicnalty, the ‘OKNUM’ is separated, he is 
sictificed in Older to make way for the 
‘objective justice’ of modern institutions 
Hut tlie gi'oup will experience tensions, be¬ 
cause the individual is an ‘OKNUM’, sepa- 
latcd )et inseparable. I.o, the intrusion of 
Western sallies in tiaditional society, and 
II hui ts.... 

It would now seem pietty obvious that 
the idea ol Ireedom must be seen in another 
light ill new dimensions if one seaithcs for 
its expression in tudilional societies. And 
set.... 

4 

All ihiough 19(36 the international Puss was 
exciting readers’ imaginations with stories 
of 'the children’s revolution’ in Indonesia. 
It was the tendeily emotional name given 
to student uprisings in the university c itics 
of DJak.irta and Bandung, uprisings which 
eventually succecxled in toppling a regime. 
University students and seconclaiy school 
pupils staged gigantic mass demonstrations 
foi clays on end, using universities as head- 
cpiatters from which ‘armies of ants’ were 
launched in spontaneous outbursts of moral 
indignation over an unjust regime. And 
people condemned to ask questions through¬ 
out their lives were asking: ‘But why of all 
the forces in Indonesia the students? Why 
not the masses of the political parties, it's 
their job, i.sn’t it? Why doesn’t the army 
come into the open and do the dirty job 


ol fighting it out in the streets, they are 
ag..inst the regime aren’t they?’ It was not 
the political parties with their enormous 
grass! oot .support, nor the army with their 
vastly superior oiganization, it was the 
Students with their min&rity in numbers 
'ind their amateurish organizational capa¬ 
city. 

'I'he idea of freedom is attributed to the 
phenomenal species in social life called 
‘individual’. It is natural then to deduce 
that initially freedom was a function of the 
development oi the individual. As such it 
was subjective and was a response to sub¬ 
jective challenge. The lise ol individualism 
itself was accompanied by certain cultural 
values in a certain social setting, at a cei- 
tain period in the cultural history ol 
the West. Conscxpiently, it seems to be 
reasonable to cone hide that a leelmg lor 
Ireedom needs a certain aptitude in the 
psychology ol the individual man. This 
aptitude was fust noticed accoiding to 
Raymond Williams in the late 16th anil the 
eaily ’7ili centuiy in Kinope, in the West 

'I'he system ol educalioii and the pattern 
it follows in Indonesia aie a product ol 
Western cultiiie, the univeisity a Western 
ii.stitution. 'I'hrough these institutions of 
Western culture the student ii^ Indonesia 
undergoes a deeply lelt piocess ol cultural 
eiosion. His has become a cleft world now, 
■loirupted’ by W^estein ideas like ‘a lawful 
and just government’, western slogans like 
'Liberate, Egalite, Fraternite’, he is con¬ 
demned to live in a community where these 
ide.is find little resonance. The educated 
Indonesian is apt to feel an injustice huit- 
ing moie than his non-educated compatriot, 
than the multitude living in an Indonesia 
of the centuries. The educated man expects 
more fiom life, expects liberty for the pur¬ 
suit of his happiness. This stratum of the 
educated elite in Indonesia will soon reach 
the three million mark amongst a popula¬ 
tion of approximately 110,000,000. Within 
each one of these educated men rage the 
conflicts of East and West that contrary to 
the predictions of Kipling have met and 
will blend through a series of crises within 
the intellectual community of the Third 
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1^World. This community, this stratum, is 
,thc permanent crisis stratum, because they 
have the aptitude for freedom, because they 
are beginning to shed traditional tics and 
yet live in a milieu of harmony and com¬ 
munal solidarity. 

Reading the literature of doom, intn>- 
diirod to the terrifyingly frightful life 
of modern man in industrial society 
and inegalopoli, intclleituals in undeve¬ 
loped countries stand aghast. ’Phey deejjly 
anticipate the agony of Fromm, recogni/c 
the minutuous description of Josephson 
and Merton, share the impotent fury of 
C. Wright Mills on bureaucracy. But what 
is to be done? Chdturally the 17th century 
of the West is here, the battle-cry of secu¬ 
larization is heaid everywhere. The Third 
^Forld IS aheady in TTIE GREAT TRAN- 
.Sl lTON, the great pain. The progress 
aimed at the obsession with economic deve¬ 
lopment, the dream of a just and pro>peroiis 
society that has dissected so many victims 
on Its s.a(iifitial scaffold, the yearning, the 
violence and the suffering, after all this, 
must ///«/ be repiiid in instalments of faspers’ 
'. . dread of life unparalled in its intensity 
and incicasing to such a pilch that the 
siilferer may leel himself to be nothing more 
‘‘tlian a lost speck in empty space, inasmuch 
as all human relationships appear to have 
no more than a temporary validity?' Will 
it be worth it? Must the intellectual, the 
child of two cultures in possession of ‘the 
tnilir betray Tantalus’ Dream or should 
he rather commit the crime of intellectuals 
who fear that 'the truth’ might destroy, a 
crime described by Czeslaw Milosz as 
‘khetman’? 

Luckily enough, for intellectuals in the 
Third World the choice does not exist. 
There is no escape from a population 
growth that goes at an average rate of 2-2)a 
per cent per year and population explosions 
become a matter of time. Each year millions 
more of hungry stomachs to f<?ed and naked 
skeletons to clothe. With the desperate race 
against hunger, against poverty and the 
ensuing violence, and with all the aptitude 
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for ideas of freedom and the checking of 
authority, where is freedom’s position? At 
most and up to a certain period one can 
reasonably insist that the bonds of tradi¬ 
tion impeding social and economic deve¬ 
lopment NOT be broken in a frontal 
attack. The instability and anxiety accom¬ 
panying the breakdown in traditional values 
and social structures without their imme¬ 
diate replacement by new ones, has many 
limes led to a militant and fundamentalist 
leassertion on the part of traditionalist 
forces. Authority, especially when it is in 
the hands of the military, in the hands of 
the ‘technicians', piovokcd by this militancy 
will by technic al and non-intellectual reflex 
letaliatc in all its fierceness and in the 
sweep of violence all freedoms will be 
drowned At the most intellectuals can try 
to make power elites understand that a 
compar.uivcly smooth transition towaids 
modernization can be achieved by first 
defecting inner-mechanisms in a certain 
cultural pattern that has proven in the past 
to be a motivational force to progiess, and 
second, bv persuasively ‘munipulaiing’ these 
iiinci motivations in order to generate pro¬ 
giess, or at least to weaken resistance to 
niodernization Perhaps model nist views 
and .iiiitiidcs aic not totally alien to the 
traditional value systems in iinderdevelop- 
c'd nations. Perhaps secularization is not 
the only way to overcome traditional cnl- 
tuial impediments to progress. Perhaps a 
platfoiin can be found where an inicgr.i- 
tion can t.ike place between elements of old 
value systems and new values of moderniza¬ 
tion. Indeed, underdeveloped countries 
may Icatn from the stoiy of the West and 
not repeal the same mistakes, w'hich sounds 
as a ihcoietical warning. The world has 
become so small that the relationship bet¬ 
ween East and West shall be forced to fall 
into a pattern of ‘take from one another 
and share'. The stakes are tex) high, the 
gamble too fatal to permit a long drawn- 
out process of .search and deliberation. If 
one must survive, one does not meditate, 
one acts. 
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AUSTRALIA AND ASIA 


I NDONESIAN fi!>Iicrmcn and Malayan 
iracling vessels for centuries made land¬ 
falls on Australia’s inhospitable north¬ 
western coast. Chinese seafareis may have 
discovered Australia in the 15th century 
and turned away. By the accidents of 
history, Australia became a Briti.sh colony. 
For a teniury and a half it developed as 
part of the British Empire and Common¬ 
wealth Now that the tide of Briti.sh power 
(ItJts icccded from Asia, here it remains, 
one of two nations of European settlement 
and civili/ation on the far fringe of Asia, 
nourishing, aiHuent, confident, yet pre- 
occu])ied with the task that history and 
geography have posed for its people, the 
task of coming to tenns with Asia. 

Until the iall of Singapore in 19-12, 
Aiisttalhins did not think much about 
Asia, not much more than did their 
i-ousins in London or Lancashire. On the 
only occasion in the 19th century when 
Australians feared invasion, it was the 
Russians, not any Asians, they thought 
were coming Even the influx of Chinese 
into the goldfields in the ’sixties did not 
initially cause much concern. It was the 
attempts of sugar planters to bring into 
the country indentured labour from the 
Pacific Islands that first gave rise to 
demands by organiz-ed labour for restric¬ 
tions on non-white immigration, although 
in the following decades the ‘White Aus¬ 
tralia’ policy was undoubtedly linked in 
the minds of most Australians with vague 
fears of the ‘yellow peril’, of being ulti¬ 
mately overwhelmed by the ‘teeming 
millions’ to the north. Australians did not 
have to think much about Asia because 
almost all thfeir connections — of kinship, 
af trade, of culture—were with Britain, 


because the Britisli navy was strong and 
Asia was weak. 

All this changed during World War II 
and has been changing further ever since. 
The initial dramatic impact on the Aus¬ 
tralian mind was made by the demon¬ 
stration of Japan’s military might at 
Singapore and the experiences of the 
bombing of Darwin, of submarines in 
Sydney Harbour and of fighting the Japa¬ 
nese in Nesv Guinea. Then came the over¬ 
throw of Dutch rule in the neighbouring 
East Indies in which the Australian Gov¬ 
ernment, almost to its own surprise, parted 
company from its British and American 
allies in lending strong and sympathetic 
support to the young Republic of Indo¬ 
nesia, and this was followed in quick 
succession by the transformation of all the 
foimer Asian colonics into independent 
states and by the victory of Communism 
in China. 

After a century and more of comfort¬ 
able remoteness from the main stages of 
world history, Australians have in the 
past 20 years found themselves on the 
edge of the area of greatest tension. Aus¬ 
tralian troops have fought in Korea, in 
Malaysia, in Vietnam. Developments in 
South-East Asia have been the continuous 
focus of most of Australia’s foreign policy. 
The economic development of the coun¬ 
tries of South and South-East Asia has, 
next to its responsibility for New Guinea, 
Ijeen the predominant concern of Austra¬ 
lia’s efforts in foreign aid, beginning with 
its initiative in the establishment of the 
Colombo Plan. The orientation of Austra¬ 
lia’s trade has shifted in a feneration from 
close tics with the United Kingdom towards 
a much more diversified pattern in which 
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Asian trade partners, and above all Japan, 
have come to play a major role. 

All ihese developments have caused a 
protoiiiid change in the ways Australians 
think about their own country and its 
relations with the outside world. In the 
preceding half-century Australian nation¬ 
alism had leflccted little more than the 
testis('nc.ss of the growing child tied to 
motiier’s apron strings. 'Ibclay most Aiistta- 
lian thinking about their country’s identity 
and future revolves aiound its relations 
with Asia. It would be idle to pietend that 
the avciage Australian man or woman 
knows much about Asia. The distances ate 
still great, and the gulf between Australia’s 
cultural hetitage and way of life and those 
of its Asian neighbours too deep and wide 
for real understanding. But a good deal has 
happened and is being done to natrow the 
gulf. Australian schoohhilclien learn about 
Asian countries and tficii fiistory in their 


War, the defence alliance with the Unitec^ 
States, the role of Communist China and 
the Vietnam war, and by interpretations of 
political developments in Indonesia, 
Malaysia and other counU'ies of the whole 
legion stretching from Pakistan to Korea. 

Throughout this period Australia has 
had conservative governments which, sup- 
jioited by a majority of public opinion, 
li.ive in general endoised American foreign 
jMjlicy—in the cold-war confrontations 
with the Soviet Union, on China, in Korea 
and Vietnam. A major consideration has 
undoubtedly been the belief that Australia 
can no longer look to Britain but must look 
to the United States for help in lici own 
defence. But tlTere has also been broad 
agreement with American official thinking 
about the issues at stake, the need to con¬ 
tain Communism both m the interests r*L 
the Western powers, including the United^ 
States and Australia, and in the interests 


lessons. Some study Asian languages at 
schools and universities. Newspapers devote 
to Asia much of their foreign news 
coserage. Australians liasc had the oppor¬ 
tunity to meet thousands of Asian students 
studying at Australian univeisities and 
colleges. Moie Australians every year visit 
Asian countries as tourists or businessmen. 
One factor that has pci haps helped m all 
this has been the large post-war immigra¬ 
tion to Australia from the European con¬ 
tinent. Not that these European migrants 
have come with more interest in or know¬ 
ledge of Asia than the British; on the con¬ 
trary. But die leavening of Australian 
society with so many ‘foreigners' has broken 
down some of the former British insularity 
and made Australians more understaiuling 
of ‘otherness’. 

How do Australians now see their relations 
with Asia? In the short run it is convenient 


of Asian countiies under threat of internal 
subversion and external attack. Even official 
Australian policy has not always seen eye 
to eye with American. But where there may 
have been a disposition to question the 
wisdom of American attitudes, as on the 
issue of recognition of Communist China, 
there has been reluctance to Voice open 
criticism. 

Australian public opinion, however, like 
public opinion in all the Western demo¬ 
cratic countries, has been far from un¬ 
animous. In the Labour Party, pi (he trade 
unions, and among intellectuals, there has 
been a strong current, stemming from the 
radical and socialist tradition, which has 
tended '*to be anti-capitalist and tfierefore 
anti-American if not pro-Communist on all ^ 
the major issues. This current has at various ' 
tiiUes been reinforced by the sort of resent¬ 
ments which American power and bigness 
have aroused around the world, by pacifist 


to separate political and economic aspects, or more vaguely internationalist condemna- 
although in the more distant future both tion of ‘power politics' and all that goes 
merge on the larger canvas of hopes and with it. and among intellectuals by a svm 

apprehensions. pathy with Asian anti^olonialism in which 

Australun opinion on polmcal reUtions feelings of guilt tor past wrongs done ta 

m the pa« M the white race play intporSnrTf JS 
.Cold always conscious rdle. In the last few yean. 
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^is opposition to official Australian foreign 
policy has been sharpened and widened by 
the Vietnam war, drawing support from 
young and older opponents of conscription 
at home and from the upsurge of dissent 
in tlie United States. Even on the issue witli 
tlie widest appeal, withdrawal of Austra¬ 
lian forces from Vietnam, the opposition 
IS still a minority of public opinion, but it 
i.s vocal and attracts many of the younger 
generation. 

On the pioblem of the Indo-CJhina war, 
the Australian Government and its sup¬ 
porters have broadly accepted the Johnson- 
Nixon policy. Hiey are reconciled to the 
need for American cli.sengagement but 
hope that it will proceed sufficiently gradu¬ 
ally to allow the Saigon fiovernment to 
hold its own against Noiih Vietnam, and 
t^il on this basis the war may be bioughl 
h> a formal or in formal end. They endorse 
the ‘Nixon cIcxTtiiie’, whicli enjoins the 
non-Gommunisi countries of South-East 
Asia to cooperate in tiieii own joint de¬ 
fence. able to count on Ameiican militaiy 
help in future only against intervention by 
.i major power, and they intend that Aus- 
II alia shall play an active pail in such to- 
opeiatioii. In doing .so, they aie only partly 
toncctneci with ‘forward dcfeiKe' of Aiis- 
i^.ilia, the notion that it is bettei to hold 
a line against Communist aggression on the 
Asian mainland than on Australia's own 
shores. There is also a stiong sense of 
solidarity with the countries of South-East 
Asia whose peoples, they bel'cve, have no 
wish to come under Communist rule. 

Those opposed to the Government's 
policy include, besides the tiny but active 
Xommunist groups, many who believe that 
Llonimiinism provides the only solution to 
the social and economic problems of the 
countries of South and South-East Asia, and 
others who take the view that military 
intervention by white Western countries in 
Asia does more harm than good, however 
well inteniioned. All these would argue 
\ more or less conviction that Austra- 
defence interests are in any case not 
iently involved and would opt for a 
nee policy confined to defence of the 


Australian continent. Discounting any 
danger from what they would call the ‘bogy’ 
of Communism, even to South-East Asia, 
let alone to Australia, they would claim 
that what threat there is can best be coun¬ 
tered by economic development and insti¬ 
tutional reform unci would confine Austra¬ 
lian intervention in South-East Asia to aid 
in this sphere. 

In the background to the debate on 
Vietnam and other Scnith-Ea.sl Asian mues 
loom iinceilainties and fears about the 
irde of Ckmimuiiisi China which Australia 
shaics with most ol the rest of the woilcl. 
No one in Australia, at least among the 
mocleraielv well-informed, lives ‘in fear of 
China' in any shoit-iun sense. II theie is 
such fear, it is fear ol Chinese support of 
(,'ommunisi siibveision in South and South- 
East Asia, jios.sible Cdiincse take-over 
attemjits in Korea. Taiwan and Hong 
Kong, and the lisk of a third world war 
arising fiom great power involvement in 
local dis|)utes. It is with thc.se risks in mind 
lli.il some Austialians have been tempted 
to welcome a Soviet Russian presence in 
the South-East Asian region, not without 
provoking widespread disagreement from 
otheis 

Finally, thought is increasingly being 
given to Japan's luture political rcile in the 
legion. Few believe that Japan’s low politi¬ 
cal pistiiic of the past two decades will for 
much longer .suivive the phenomenal 
growth of hei economy and the extension 
of her economic interests into South-East 
Asia But there is confidence that for .some 
years ahead at least a more active Japanese 
pait in the politics of the region will help 
rather than Jiarm Australia’s own interests 
and concerns. 

I 

Economically, Asia presents to Australia 
today two very different faces: that of 
Japan, an industrial giant still growing at 
an unparalleled rate, Australia’s largest 
market and increasingly important supplier 
of goods and capital; and that of the under¬ 
developed countries of South and South- 
East Asia. 

Japan displaced Britain in the mid-’sixtiey 
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as Aiislrali.i's main export market. In 
.ulditioii to her still ginwing demand for 
Aiistr.ilia’s wool and foodstuffs, Japan has 
found in Aii.sii:ili.i a large and convenient 
soiiue of ininei.il.s, especially iron ore, 
bauxite or aliiinina, coal and nickel, need- 
e«l in evci-glowing volume by hei indiis- 
iiies III leltiin, she is finding in Australia 
a sniallei bill also growing maiket for hei 
iiianul.Ktines. Australia is counting her 
bles‘>iiigs. happy to promote the hooiiiing 
itaile p.ii tneiship, wclcoiiiing the help of 
)apanese, as much as Amcriian, Biilish 
.ind liuiopean, lapital and know-how in 
ihe exploitation of her mineral resources 
and her industrial development Not a few 
.\iisttalians .iie unhappy about what they 
see as .1 tieiul towards excessive foreign 
owneisliip of yXustialian inclusiiy and ex¬ 
cessive haste in selling off the newly dis¬ 
covered mineral wealth in unproces.scd 
form. Tint these [irotests are not specifically 
directed against Japan Nor is there as yet 
iiuicli feai of excessive economic depend¬ 
ence on Japan. 

With most of her otlici Asian neigh- 
Ixnirs, .-Viistralia's economic relations are 
those of a .small, lich, industii.ili/ed but 
primal') expoiting counfrv to less develop¬ 
ed countries struggling with immense eco¬ 
nomic and social problems. While her 
trade with some of the smallei and more 
jirosperous coiintiics of the region, such 
as Malaysia, Singapore, Hong Kong and 
'Taiwan, lias been expanding, the pattern 
of her tiade with most of the laiger ones, 
such as India, Pakistan, Indonesia and the 
Philippines, is still competitive rather than 
coinplementaiy. The singular exception is 
Communist Ciiina which for several years 
has bought laige r|uantitics of Austiahan 
wheat: bur this is a market which, while 
welcome, is regarded as highly uncertain, 
liable to disappear overnight if and when 
China can meet her own food needs. 

Australia has tried to assist the less deve¬ 
loped coiinti ies of Asia by providing train¬ 
ing facilities, experts, project and food aid, 
and trade preferences. The amounts have 
until lecently been small, little more than 
gestures of gcxxlwill, partly because of the 


rapidly growing demands made on th'* 
Auspalian taxpayer by the need to develop 
New Guinea for independence. In the pas* 
few years, Australian aid to Indonesia has 
assumed moie substantial proportions, be- 
laiise of all Vsiaii countries lndone.sia, as 
Aiistialia's neatest, largest and poorest 
neighbour, is the one who.se success in coping 
with its problems is thought to affect Aiis- 
lialia’s own future most closely and who.se 
cfiances of doing so undei its present, 
goveinmeiu seem better than under any of' 
Its piedccessors or likely alternatives. 'The 
scheme unclci which Aiistialia has iinilaie- 
i.illy gi.inted taiiff piefeiences on impoits 
of m.iniil.icHires from the less developed 
(ountiies, including those of .Asia, is still 
exccedingl) mcfclest, limited by fears of ex¬ 
posing .some of the more vulnerable of 
.Xustialia's own indnufacttiring inclustnes 
to Asian competition. Rut that .AustraTifi 
winch only 20 years ago discriminated 
agamsi Asian countries now disetiminates 
in their l.ivoui is a notable sign of changing 
aititurfes. 


.Xnother way in which .Australian econo¬ 
mic involvement in .Asia is incic.ising is 
thiough invc’sinicni by Australian com¬ 
panies III industrial and othci develop¬ 
ment in countries of .South-East .Asia. The 
procc.ss IS at its veiy beginnii^s, becaufi^ 
.Aiistialian manufacturers have only in 
the past decade looked .seriously for export 
markets and because until recently govern¬ 
ment policy tended to discourage direct 
investment abroad for rather misguided 
balance of payments reasons. While such 
private investment is unlikely for some 
time to make a significant contribution to 
the economic development of the recipient 
coiintiies, it constitutes another oppor-' 
timity foi Australians and Asians to get 
to know, and involved with, one another. 

Finally, Australia has in the past ten 
yeais quietly liberalized her restrictions 
on immigration from Asia. Those admit¬ 
ted each year still number only a few 
thousand, mostly people with professional 
qualifications or other skills needed in 
iVustralia. The Government has proceeded 
quietly so as not to arouse apprehensions \ 
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^£rn(l prejudices which still lie dormant 
pamon;; many ordinary Australians. But 
thcic IS a good deal of public pres.snre, 
es]>f(jally from the younger generation 
wlio resent lace discrimination on prin¬ 
ciple, and hbeialization is likely to go 
turtlicr. There is no significant disagree¬ 
ment with the official view that the 
cnteiion ol immigration polity must be 
‘assiinilability’. Austiaiia does not want to 
saddle herself with pioblems ol lace con- 
Hict which, as the exj^eriente of most of 
her Asian ncighboui countiies demon¬ 
strates quite as much as that ol white 
countiies like the United States, are the 
almost inescap:iblc consequence of large 
minoiilies ol a difterent lace Differences 
of opinion lel.ite only to the numbers ol 
Asl.m immigiaiits wlio could be admitted 
^i(^uhout gismg use to such pioblems. 

So mild) ioi the pi(\scnt and immediate 
luttire ol .Austiali.m attitudes lowaids and 
lel.'itions with Asia, and it might be sen¬ 
sible not to attempt to look fuithcr ahead 
'1 he inoie distant liittiic is so unceitani 
that It may be jiointless to speculate. But 
Australians cannot help wondering what 
the future holds for then cliildieii and 
giandchildien No doubt that future will 
hie somesvhere between the doom lor white 
Australia which geopoliticians at the other 
end of the globe arc so jiroiic to piedict 
and the rnainteiiance ol something vety 
much like the status quo which suggests 
itself so readily to the complacency of a 
lucky people Just where in between will 
be cletermined vety laigely by events in 
Asia and to some degree by Australian 
responses to the.se events 
Let me begin with an optimistic scenario, 
the sort of developments most Australians 
would like to see The Vietnam war comes 
to an end within a year or two, with the 
border between north and .south re-esta¬ 
blished along the 17th parallel, each side 
free, as in Germany anti Korea, to recon¬ 
struct and develop in its own way. The 
neutrality of Laos and Cambexlia is restored, 
guaranteed by an agreement among the 
peat powers not to intervene and by an 


agreement among the countries of the 
South-East Asian region to come to one 
another’s assistance against external aggres¬ 
sion. The United Slates withdraws its foices 
from .South-East Asia but remains ready to 
protect ihe iion-Ciommunist countiies ol 
Ea.st and South-East Asia against attack 
from China. China after Mao abandons 
permanent ievolution and settles down to 
peaceful development of her socialist 
society The countiies ol South and South- 
East Asia, with the help of capital and 
technology fiom the West, from Japan and 
liom the Communist bloc, make steady 
progress w’lih economic development and 
social rcfoim, co-ojjerating with one another 
on a region.d basis within a multilateral 
woilcl trading .system and maintaining 
broadly deniociatic political pioce.sses and 
open societies. Australia, increasingly in¬ 
volved in legional economic and defence 
arrangements, co-operates with them 
tiitough trade .ind aid, giving theit indus- 
tiial products increasing access to her 
domestic maiket and contributing increas¬ 
ingly to their economic progre.ss thtough 
technical assLiame, capital aid and private 
investment. 

It is all too good to be true. So immense 
aie the economic and social problems of 
India, Pakistan. Indonesia, and even of 
some of the smaller countries like the 
Philippines, so great are the difficulties of 
leconciling the requiiements for economic 
progress and .social reform with the forces 
of Liaditionalism and vested interest in 
countiies subject to ■inexorable population 
]>ressuie and desperately short of the tech¬ 
nical, administrative and managciial skills 
needed for development. that it is exces¬ 
sively optimistic to expect even moderate¬ 
ly steady and peaceful advance eveiy- 
where. There will be setbacks, class and 
race conflict and national animosities be¬ 
tween neighbours. Wheiever governments 
prove unable to meet the need of food and 
jobs and to alleviate gross inequality and 
social injustice, scxrial unrest is liable to 
grow into subversion and revolt and to 
invite foreign interv'ention—from the 
Communist countries to help the 'popular 
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forces’ .'ind from anti-Communist countries 
to assist tlie ‘legitimate governments’. 

It docs not, alas, require much imagina¬ 
tion to foresee other possible troubles in 
Australia’s Asian neighbourhood. If Ame¬ 
rican abiliiy and will to play a ^ntinuing 
role in .\sia should be further undermined 
by domestic problems and dissent, Indo- 
Ciiina may after all fall under Hjinoi con¬ 
trol. It may then not be long before Tliai- 
land, Malaysia and the Philippines come 
under pressure of Communist subveision 
and before China feels strong enough to 
take over Taiwan or Hong Kong, anil North 
Korea to attack .South Korea. Even if 
Pakistan and India manage to remain at 
peace with each other, there is some risk 
to the national unity of either, with un¬ 
predictable international implications. 
Nearer home, if the Suhaito regime should 
prove unequ.il to its task, Indonesia may 
once again descend into political turmoil. 
Even Japan may not indefinitely enjoy 
domestic political stability and confine her 
external expansion to the economic sphere, 
as in the past 20 years. 

It is difficult to .sec even in the most diic 
of these eventualities a diiect threat to 
Australia in the foreseeable future. There 
are those, in Austr.ilia anil more confi- 
fidently .ind smugly in more remote parts 
of the world, who ]»rediit that in the long 
run the contrast between population pres¬ 
sure in Asia and Australia’s 'empty conti- 
r'cnt’ must prove irresistible that China or 
Jndonesi.i or J.ipan will sooner or later 
intrude into Australia by infiltration, eco¬ 
nomic pressure or military force. One 
wondei s whether population pressures work 
this way in the world of today, or to¬ 
morrow. However, this is a nightmare that 
has ceitainly played some part as a motive 
behind Australia’s deliberate policy to in¬ 
crease her population by assisted immigra¬ 
tion, behind her defence alliance with the 
United States, and behind her desire to 
.see Communism contained on the Asian 
mainland. Not one or all of these safe¬ 
guards. nor any others, may in the end 
prevail, but this is looking too far and too 
gloomily ahead. 


Meanwhile Australia can do no better^ 
than to pursue her domestic economic ana 
social development, sharing her oppor¬ 
tunities with as many newcomers, includ¬ 
ing newcomers from Asia, as she can 
absorb; to give what help^he can, through 
economic and technical as.sistancc and more 
liberal trade policie.s, to her Asian neigh¬ 
bours: to co-operate in whatever regional 
tiefentc arrangements the South-East 
Asian countiies may be able to agree upon 
and invite her to take part in; and to pro¬ 
mote better mutual understanding between 
Australians and Asians thiough greater 
emphasis on Asi:in languages and culture 
in Austialian education, through freer 
moM'incni of people in both direitions, and 
thiough whatever other ways may be found 
of bridging the gull of mutual suspicion, 
iiidifference or ignor.ance. ^ 

Now fur a more personal postscript. 

Colleagues who have i)een kind enough 
to read a draft of this essay have criticized 
it as lelleiting an air of Australian .self- 
importance and a ilegree of complacency. 

To the fust charge I can onl) answer 
th.it I was asked by the editor to give an 
.\ustralian view of Australia’s relations 
with Asia. To an Asian, any sii^h exercise 
must smack a little of the pretensions oP 
the small-town newspaper in the American 
middle west which, in one of the inter¬ 
national crises of the late 19th century, 
bc.'‘ded its editorial- ‘We Warn the C/ar’. 
Australians, in discussion among them¬ 
selves, veet uncertainly between bravado 
about the leading role that Australia could 
pla) in .South-East Asia and the self- 
effacement about their country’s smallness,^ 
and insignificance. I have tried to strike a- 
balance. 

The charge of complacency is more dis¬ 
turbing. I have attempted to summarize, 
as objectively as possible, the varying and 
often op{X)sing views of Australians on 
policie.s towards Asfa, on Vietnam and the 
containment of Communism, on foreign 
aid and trade, on immigration and on the 
longer-term future. I could, instead, have 
pleaded and expostulated, 1 would, on the 
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LOiic hand, have hit out uiorc foithrigluly 
at those who, from a mixture of left-wing, 
pacifist and isolationist sentiments, oppose 
I he present government’s |Jolicy on Viet¬ 
nam. 1 would, on the other hand, have 
irili(i/ed the still excessively tight-fisted 
ajiproach of Australian politicians and 
taxpayers to foreign aid, the .selfishness ol 
Australian protectionist policies in rela¬ 
tion to the' trade problems of Asian (oun- 
tiies, and the timidity, to use no stronger 
wold, of c nil cut official policy on Asian 
nnmigiation. 1 would also have deploied 
tlie tact th.il to the gicat majority of oidi- 
nai) .Viisti.ilians, despite the changes of the 


past 20 yeais, Asia and her problems arc 
still matters ol only occasional interest or 
concern. 

But I would have had to concede that 
iheic arc two sides to all these contentious 
issues and that a degree of parcx:hiali.sm 
is not an Aiislialian monopoly. The fact 
that Australians think and are anxious 
to know moie about Asia than Asians 
about Australia may be no inoie than a 
propel reflcciion of their lelative import¬ 
ance. But It also suggests (hat it is not only 
Austiulia that is lagging behind in the task 
of linking all the couniiics of the legion in 
closer partiieishij). 


MODERNIZATION OF ASIAN LANGUAGES 

On the assumption that science, (edinology <md economics aie b.iscd on univeisal 
concepts and that the woilcl has become more and moie a unity bec.iusc of the 
close system of lianspoitation and communication, the most logical and efficient 
decision in the cleteimination of modern teinis should be, of couise, the choice 
ol inieimitional w’oicls basc'd on Giaeco-Latin.. .. 'Fhere is veiy little that the 
Sanskiit and Arabic languages could contiibute to oui modcin 20th ceniuiy 
.scieniific, technological terminology.... 

... I’he pielcience foi words of an intcTiiational chaiactei, on the other 
hand, will to a veiy high degree dec lease the l.ingiiagc b.niieis, i e. coiiniiimica- 
tioii between scholars, businessmen, etc. will hccoiiic easici, which ol couise will 
enhance the exchange of ideas and goods between the nations in the long run, 
[woik] lor a genuine iiitei national cci-ojiciation and oigani/ation in a world¬ 
wide piogiessive society and cultuie. 

The ptoblcin ol grammar and especially of syntax is nioie ciifficuit and 
subtle. We know that in one way ot anothei. there is a lelationshi]) between 
our thinking and the tides ol grammar I he ch.uige ol vaiuc-oiicniatioii ol the 
Asian cultures, irom a leligious and aesthetic oriented one toward one oriented 
to science, economics and technology, with clifFcieni logic, concepts and reality, 
unavoidably has its consequences in the i tiles ol giaminai. The foimation ol 
abstiact and rational words, related to modem thoughts and concepts, would 
greatly be enhanced, By/antinisin and leudal veibiagc would elect ease, etc. It 
is clear that tliese changes vaiy greatly with the stiuctuic and phase of the 
model nization process. 

—S. Takdir Alisjahbana (ed.). The Modrrmzniwn of Ltmguajijei in Aiia, 

University of Malaya, Kuala Lumpur, jip. 20-21. 
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STATE OF THE UNIVERSITY IN ASIA 


NEPAL 

NEW scmi-setrei document called 
“Royal Diietiivei on Education” has 
been circulated among toj) educators and 
educational administrators in Nepal for 
discussion and evaluation. After following 
an outmoded system of education for seve¬ 
ral decades, this appears to be the fnsi 
.itteiiipt to introduce new concepts in the 
field of ecluc ation. 

Reportedly pieparcd by King Mahendra's 
closest advisois, including Ciown Prince 
Hircndra, the document lashes out at both 
ffducators and politicians for having neglect¬ 
ed education, fll-equippetl colleges, their 
whiterollai ‘piodiicts,’ student unrest and 
increased political activity among the 
nation’s educated youth liave all been 
attributed to faulty education system. The 
fiituic education .system, the document 
insists, should turn out citi/ens 'loyal to 
the Crown, the Country and the Panchayat 
System.' (The national ‘panchay.it’ is a 
legislature elected from among apolitical 
candidates; no political activity is permitted 
in the Kingdom.) 

Advocating retoims in the examination 
system, the document calls for the .strict 
assessment of students which will ‘keep the 
students always busy ... giving them no 
time at ail to indulge in activities of indis¬ 
cipline.’ The paper complains that, in 
lecent years, cheating in examinations has 
become so common that 'few teachen feel 
safe and secure to act as invigilators'. 

Setting guidelines for the future pattern 
of education, the document advocates: (a) 
heavy doses of vocational training; (b) em¬ 
phasis on quality rather than quantity; (c) 
reform of curricula and the examination 
system, and (d) the ‘depoliticization’ of 
education. 

—Bulletin of the International Institute 
of Studies on Education, 27 January 1971. 


PAKISTAN 

The cm rent laws governing the admini- 
siiatioii of univeisities in Pakistan have 
tome under renewed attack from both 
students and teachers. Teachers at the 
University of Sind, Hyderabad, declared an 
indcrinite strike on January 15, demanding 
the lepeal of the University Ordinance 
piomtilgated m 1961. Earlier, the Syndicate 
of the University of Dacca m East Pakistan 
oftic ially approved a icsohition on December 
2(i calling fen the annulment of the ordi¬ 
nance. 

Populaily nicknamed the ‘black ordi- 
n.mc:e,’ the lasers were attacked .soon after 
being intioduced as uiidemociaiic, detii- 
meiit.il to the auionomoiis functioning of 
the universities and incompatible with the 
fundainental lights of students and teachcis. 
Student leaders demanded the repeal of 
the oidinaiuc and the formation of a 
iiniver.sity giants commission to finance 
higher education in Pakistan as a means of 
curbing Oovernment inlciferencc in the 
running of the nation's institutions of 
highei learning. 

While tlic debate on the oidinance was 
still going on. the Goveinment published 
the contiovcrsial repoit of the Education 
(,ommis.sion in 1962. The repoit, accepted 
by the Goveinment foi implementation in 
toto, envisaged an inciease from two to three 
years of study for degree courses and the 
gradual intiodnction of Urdu as the 
medium of mstiuction in universities. The 
Bengali-speaking students in East Pakistan 
engaged in prolonged agitation, demand¬ 
ing acceptance of 22 demands, including 
the introduction of Bengali as the medium 
of instruction and as an official language. 
Three students died when police fired on 
demonstrators. Since then, the movement 
has extended its demands to include not 
only the repeal of the ordinance but the 
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■x lapping ol I lie Ediicalion Cominishion 
leport as well. 

Witli the litiing of the ban on political 
activities, and the first general elections 
(December 11170) in the 2.‘{-yeai old history 
of Pakistan, tlie student and teacher organi¬ 
zations have renewed their demand lot 
iiuptovcd education. Despjte their jiolitical 
dillerences, the various Pakistani student 
organizations—the National Student Fedc- 
1 at ion, the Hast Pakistan Student Union, the 
Fast Pakistan Students League—have united 
to urge the withdrawl of cuiient legiilations 
goveining the administration ol univeisities 
which do little more than help to stifle the 
iniK h-chei ishccl autonomy ol the univeisity. 

All this agitation appeals to be beaimg 
some Iriiit at last: a senioi leader ol the 
Awanii League, winch won an absolute 
majoiily in the National Assembly elections, 
announced on Jaiiiiaiy 19 lh.it when the 
party foiins the Goveinmcnt it will 
lepcal the oidiiiaiue which “was aimed at 
perpetuating oppression on the innocent 
students and leginienting education.” It 
should be noted that the controvcisial oicli- 
nance was oiiginally pioimilgated by the 
inihtai) (.o\eiiniicnt ui ,\.yub K.lu\n, —Ibid. 

THF PHlLlPPINhS 

Woriied and liustiatcd by mounting 
.student and laboi iiniest in the coiintiy, 
Piesident Feidinand Mauos of the Philip¬ 
pines threatened to impose martial law 
“if violence continues, if there should be 
massise sabotage, if thcie should be teiror- 
isin.” In a nationwide radio and television 
broadcast on January 11, the President 
claimed that pressure groups were inciting 
violence. 

riie current spate of labor tioubles 
stalled in early January when some 15,000 
taxi-drivers went on strike to protest a lise in 
gasoline piices. Students soon joined and 
ill a massive protest march on January 13, 
at least four students lost their lives in a 
clash with jxilice. Some 2,000 students and 
taxi drivers had earlier condemned Piesicl- 
ent Marcos and the gasoline companies for 
plunging the nation into cliaos. 


Diamalic events reached a climax in mid^ 
Januaiy when the President indirectly ac¬ 
cused his own deputy. Vice President 
Lopez, of fomenting trouble. He blamed 
the v.ist media net-work owned by the Lopez 
lamily for inciting violerfcc. The prestigi¬ 
ous Manila Chronirlr, owned by the Lojicz 
family, has olicn sided with student dissen- 
clcis and, in a tecent editorial, blamed the 
n.iiion’s .idministiaiors lor having lost the 
confidence ol the people. Lopez, who held 
the position of Agricultural Secretary, 
If signed his po.sitinn in the cabinet. But 
the tiouble continues. 

Lver since his rc-clcclion lor a .second leim 
ill 19(59, Mai cos has been having trouble 
with dissident sttidents. The ciisscnteis ate 
not demanding mere educational benefits, 
but lar-rcaching constitutional, political 
.iiid economic changes. 'Fhc stuclend u\V 
rest wliich began last year on January 2fi 
with the Picsideiii's Slate ol the Nation 
message, has never shown any signs of 
declining. Marcos has olien blamed 
"Maoists for tiying to seize pow'ei. While 
this IS dcliiHtcly not the only cause of wide- 
spie.id uiitcst, the tad that the outlawed 
C^ommunisl Party of the Philippines 
declared its loyally to Peking early this 
month has strengthened the %Piesidenl’s, 
decision to lake tough measures against 
sludeni agilatois—/Gic/. 

JAPAN 

1 he ovei-privileged position of Japan's 
two leading univeisities-Tokyo and Kyoto 
—compaicd with the other universities is 
criticised in a recent report by the Organi¬ 
sation for Economic Cooperation and Deve- , 
lopment (OECD). It points out that the 
two univeisities enjoy a “near monopoly of 
the posts of higher prestige in society" and 
that Tokyo and Kyoto graduates are "over 
represented” in the present Cabinet. Sug¬ 
gesting that this is undesirable in a demo¬ 
cracy, the report recommends changing the 
way in which higher education is financed. 
It makes the point that 30 per cent of the 
total budget for the 75 national universi¬ 
ties goes to Tokyo and Kyoto, although 
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l^hese two establishments account for only 
ilO per cent of the total number of students. 

Because of the disparity only a few uni¬ 
versities were able to offer the salaries or 
the research and library far ilitics needed to 
attract the best teachers. This meant tiiat 
both Tokyo and Kyoto iinivetsitics tended 
to diaw their Iccturcis fiom then own 
giaduatc body. Tokyo recruited 90 per 
cent in this way, Kyoto 80 jier cent. 

The OliC^D icport noted also that 75 pci 
(cnt of all students go not to State uniser- 
sities but to piivaie ones, yet the latter 
leceive only about 10 pei cent ol the money 
sjjent on higher education. Hence the 
cpiality oi echiiation provided by tiie.se 
instmiiions w.is “being incicasnigly debas¬ 
ed and the uiiiveisity hiciaicJiy, il anything, 
is bccomnig even more distinctively 
j^ljfiatilied’’. 'The lepoit criticised the “class 
and status lelation.ships one rinds svithin 
each iiniscrsity between piolessois and 
stiident.s”. 

Criticisms wcie also made of the un¬ 
usually uiic'iise compeiitneness ol the 
)apane.sc' system oi cnliiincc examinations 
At all Icsels, n w.is si.tied, emphnsis w.is 
placed on select ion lalhei than on the 
dexelojmient ol the innate abilities of the 
student. As a result, the mastciy ol certain 
examination techniques had become almost 
the main goal of learning. Furiheimore, the 
prestige ol certain institutions had made 
the university entrance examination “the 
primary sorting device lor careers in 
Japanese society". A student's pciioimante 
while at university was of only secondary 
importance and ilie inceiuivc for him to 
work seriously was accordingly reduced. 

The OECD lepoit was drawn up by .i 
team headed by M. Edgar Eauie, a formci 
Ftench prime minister. It is the first time 
an international agency has conducted a 
review of |apane.se educational policy. 

—Student Topus, January 1971 

CHINA 

The Chinese universities, which were 
closed down during the cultural revolution, 
are now apparently re-opening. The 
Peking People’s Daily announced on 


Septembei the start of cniolment in the 
“new Socialist universities” which were to 
conlorm with “Chairman Mao’s line lor a 
proletarian and i evolutionary education”. 

Tlie iiniveisities weic shut in 1966 when 
Mao enlisted the students as fighters against 
“boiugeois” values in education. Since then, 
sc hoo 1-leavcis, instead of going to univer¬ 
sity, Jiavc been sent to w'ork in the fields 
and be nisilucted by the pea.sants in “pro¬ 
le taiiaii politics”. It appears, however, that 
the regime is now awaie ol a lark of tiained 
scientists and technicians. Official state¬ 
ments h.ive emphasised the importance oi 
expertise to the national economy and the 
need to .ibsoib ioieign technical skills. But 
Chinese political ideology is still to be the 
mam (onsicleiaiion and students aic to be 
‘•elected primarily lor their political rc- 
ii.ibiliiy. Red P/o}!,, the Communist theo- 
retic.il jouinal, desciibmg on September 22 
the eiiiolnieiit ol students as an im]X)itant 
political issue, said that ‘the sticiiglhcniiig 
ol the die tutorship of the pioletariat’ was 
at stake. 

Many students will not come iiom the 
latest gcneiation of school-leaveis but, as 
Red /'7rtg put it, lioin the ‘activists’ of the 
cultural levolution and lioiu woikcis, jiooi 
<md middle peasants, .soldiers, young party 
officials and those who had worked in the 
cnuniiysidc A lepoit by the Anhwei Re¬ 
volutionary Coniinitlee, bioadcast on 
August 8 said that in addition, other woi- 
kcis and lowei middle peasants should be 
adiniLled iegaidle.ss of age and education 
because of then 'high political conscious¬ 
ness and lull jnactital experience'. The 
entiance cxamm.iiion would be ‘completely 
abolished' and ‘lecommendation by the 
ma.sscs’ would be an important factor in the 
choice ol students. With so little considera¬ 
tion given to academic c]ualirications, it is 
not surptising that worker students acl- 
iniitcci to Tungchi University, Shanghai, 
are reportedly finding it difficult to keep 
lip with the instruction in higher mathe¬ 
matics and mechanics. 

Theie is little likelihood that the univer¬ 
sities will be able to set their own standards 
or run their own affairs. The Anhwei 
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icpoii callcil iur a ‘vigorous icvolutionary 
mass (riticisin against the bourgeois line in 
eduLation' and against tiie ‘revisionist en- 
lolment and examination systems’. Workei 
jnopagand.i teams—groups ol workers who 
weic first sent to tlic univetsities in July, 
1968—are still engaged in the political 're- 
education‘ ol university lecturers — a pro¬ 
cess which IS meeting with considerable 
icsistance. In its August issue Red Flnf^ 
complained that ‘bourgeois' thinking still 
exists among lecturers, some ol whom claim 
th.ii piolessional matters should be left to 
the teachers. 

At the same tune Red b'lan spoke ol the 
tiecd to utilise the skills ol piolessional 
icacheis who, it said, must be kept as an 
‘indispensable com|)oiiciil' ol the stall 
Howevei let tunng methods aic to be closely 
controlled and wlieie necessary adapted to 
suit the less qualified students. 

The universities will lace lurlhei difh- 
culties if Mao's plans to link them inoie 
closely with the factoiies aie earned out 
In some cases this will involve the crea¬ 
tion ol imiversity-iun factoiies to make 
sludetits constantly aware ol the jnactical 
application ol their knowledge and to pic'- 
senl loss to the economy through time spent 
in study. However the scheme is ruiinmg 
into difficulties. Some colleges have found 
local government departments unhel|>iul 
and teachers themselves are doubt I ul about 
the new system. As one lecturer at Futan 
University .said, intrcKlucing factory work 
into colleges is ‘like a bull bursting into a 

temple. student 7’oyncA, Ociobci l‘J7l 


NORTH VIETNAM 

Any talk ol corruption in Communist 
countries is usually brushed aside as cold- 
war propaganda and yet it was Radio Hanoi 
which told its listeners that North Viet¬ 
namese youth activists h<ive been called 
upon to combat grail. 

The decision to involve youth cadres in 
the eradication of graft was taken at the 
,V1I North (Vietn.im) Cadre Cionlereiuc 
oigani/ed by the Ho Chi Afinh Working 
Eolith Union. 7'he conference also decided 
to wage a snuggle against the ‘bad habit 
ol holding wasteful and backward w’edding 
ceiemcHiies' The wastage of resources in 
‘festivities' also came under attack. The 
ladio broadcast, whic h gave these details on 
Septembei 18, did not speedy whether the 
fcstiviiies included leligious [unctions. 

Prime- Ministci Pham Van Dong, in 
addiessiiig the cadres, applauded their 
ciecisions tlius officially acknowledging the 
existence ol graft. 

The youth caches weie also asked to pici- 
mote the use of ‘neat and economical cloth¬ 
ing', appaiently to forestall any tiencl 
lowaids frivolous fashions Other tesohi- 
iions called tor tlic intensificalionVl ‘politi¬ 
cal and ideological education’; exhorted 
young people to work ‘many days a week 
and many hours a day’ to boost national 
pioduction. and urged further empha.sis on 
vocational education. 

— Youth Adion, Vol. 1, No. 3 
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POLITICS OF INSTABILITY 


HE lorihcouung gcneial dec lion lu the 
Lok Sablia is being held in ini alnios- 
pherc which for a number of reasons is 
basic ally chiiercnt from the one which 
cxislccl al ihe lime of the earlier elec lions. 
"1 he hrsl mul-lerm poll lor the Lok S.ibh<i 
since Inclcpeiulence signifies the type of 
poliiical instability ihe country has been 
c\|>erien(ing lor some years now. In the 
jiasi. the iinilecl CJongrcss Party used to go 
alone and contest almost evciy Lok Sabha 
se.n. In the coming election, though m many 
constitiu'iuies the Congress (R) and the 
<aMigress(0) uoiild fight c.irh oiiicr, to¬ 
gether the two would not be contesting all 
the seals lor ihe Lok .Sabha. Secondly, at 
the alMndi.i level there have been two 
major alliances, the one led by the (ion- 
gress (R) and the other by the (longiess (O). 
1 he region.il parties, including the CPM 
rtVith its strength confined to VVest Bengal 
and Kerala, constitute a third lorce. This 
third lorce is not a cohesive group. As a 
result, we are nowhere near even a three- 
paiiy system in the country India seems to 
l>e at the cross roads, Feais are being ex¬ 
pressed that this would be the last general 
election in the country and that sexm aftci, 
there would be increased instability and 
chaos lollowed by some form of dictator¬ 
ship. Some commentators have expressed 
themselves in favour of {jolarisation of the 
l.cdt and Right forces in the country. Some 
others hope that the forthcoming elections 
will hasten the process of polart-sation. 
However, the questions which are upper¬ 
most in the minds of most people are: Will 
the election install an SVD-type government 
at the Centre? Is the country going Left? 
Would the soicalled grand alliance secure 
a majority anci take the country to the 


Right? Has the Prune* Minister lakcn a risk? 
Will .she get an absolute majority in the 
nt'xi Parliament? Will we have a stable 
gineninient al the (^entic? Such (questions 
oiih' indicate widespread apprehensions 
about ilie future. 

In the last issue of Out’At, N. S. jagan- 
naih.ni has desciibed the uniiecl C^ongress 
before the split as a hajiha/ard consensus 
of various conflicting inteicsls. ‘At the 
oigain/alional level, it accommodated the 
contraries of a nia.ss base on the one hand, 
and links with the privileged and moneyed 
chesses on the other. At the ideological 
level, It had its piogressives itiicl reac¬ 
tionaries jierpelually shadow-boxing.' Till 
19(»-1 the .'iverage (longressinan's love lor the 
ptirty and the charism.iiic personality oL 
Nehru kept the.se diverse forces tc^ether. 
But even before Nehru’s death, the Con¬ 
gress Parly had accpiired the reputation of 
being a ‘mother’, cxca.sionally giving births 
to new partle.s. The entire .socialist move¬ 
ment in the country which is now oiganised 
iindei over a do/en flags was a splinter group 
of the Congress Paity. The struggle lor 
jjower and tlic sjiliniermg of the jiariy have 
not been something unique that happened 
only in 1969. The formation of the Forward 
Bloc by .Subhas Chandra Bose or the KMPP 
by Acharya Knplani and others are old 
stones. The struggle for jsower at the 
C’entre led to the formation of all-Iiidia 
parties by the defeated factions, and that 
at the Stale level led to the formation of 
Slate parties like Bangla Congress, the BKD, 
the Jana CJongress, the Utkal Congress, and 
so on. The great split of 1969 was only a 
continuation of a process that had started 
long ago. Only, as laige numbers or entire 
units from Tamil Nadu, Mysore, Gujarat, 
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UP and Bdiai sopaiatcd lhcmsc'l\cb Iroiii 
the rest, the split oi l%i> turned out to be 
a major and declsi\e one. 

Like the Congress, the (Communist P.irty 
<iJso turned out to be another 'mother party’ 
ot India, giving biith to a little less than 
.1 tlo/cn tommunist parties—the CPI, the 
CPM, the CPML, the RSP, the RCPl, the 
I'B (M), the sue, and so on. Hie feudal 
classes and the princes had organised them¬ 
selves under various banners like the 
Cianatantra Parishad, Kashatriya Sabha, etc. 
They imitcd with a section ol tlic business 
classes when the Swatantra Pait) was 
lorined. Alter the death of Dr. B. R. Ainbcd- 
kar, the RPl suflered numerous splits. Tiie 
.Scheduled Tribes, by then sery n.tture, 
cotdd not be organised under one flag and 
even in a State like As.sam, the dominant 
group styled itself as ‘All-Parly Hill 
Leaders’ Conleience’. From its inception 
the Jharkhand Part) has been leading a 
precarious existence, it has also now’ split 
into two groups. As it these parlies were not 
enough, recent years have seen the emci- 
gcncc ol carious local and regional jiaities 
like the DMK, the Peasants’ and Workers’ 
Party, the Soshii Dal, the Shiv Sena, the 
Kann.ida Ch.iluc.iligars, and so on. Sur- 
piisingly enough, the only party which is 
steadily glowing without a split so lar has 
been the Bharati)a Jana Sangh. The Hindu 
iMahasabha .ind the Ramarajya P.irishad 
have played out llicir innings. Though by 
and large the Muslims pre.scnt a picture of 
unity, the community itself is oiganised 
under various all-lndia and regional factions 
like the Muslim Majlis, the Muslim 
League, the Jainiyat-ul-UIaina, the jama.it- 
e-lslnmi, and so on. 

The last 20 years have thus seen growing 
factionalism on the Indian political scene. 
An entirely new development, aptly des¬ 
cribed by Mr. Y. B, Chavan as the jiheno- 
menon of ‘Aya Rams’ and ‘Gaya Rams’ has 
taken place after 1967. In the beginning 
defections tcxik place W’ith a subdued sense 
of guilt and were generally looked down 
upon. But the process gathered such great 
momentum that encouraging defections and 


.seeming delectors became a line, })resiigeo(<x^ 
art. No party seems to have kept aloof Iroiii 
this game. In the beginning, parties which 
lost its members to other parties used to 
indulge in scimoni/atig protests. Soon they 
lound that all lived in ^la.ss houses. It is 
leally this phenomenon that causes the 
citi/en the greatest concern. There is no 
guaraiilcr that members ot the new Lok 
.Sabha will not dupe their voters by ciossing 
the flcxir ovci and o\er again. . 

In the lace ol political Iragnientation and > 
defections on a couniiy-wide basis, there is 
no prospect ol a genuine polarisation of 
pohtictil forces. 'Fhe causes ol iraginenia- 
tion c.in be traced to personality complexes. 
The .socialist and communist movements m 
the countiy are led by intellectuals who lor 
some reason or another have not been able 
to pull together. Neithet the socialist no'* 
the communist mosemcnl has been blessed 
with ihe presence of a charismatic peiso- 
iialii). As a result, even if these parties have 
been far away from poliiic.il power, they 
lia\(' siilfered from recuirenl in-hghtmg. In 
the (^ongiess Paity, the struggle lor Icadci- 
ship at various levels has Iccl to a .splintci- 
ing ol the part) from time to lime. By and 
large*, the Congress P.irty has been le.ss 
susceptible to this type of splii^eiing than 
the socialist or toninuinisL parties. Thougir 
the BJ.S has had no .splits so f.ir, one often 
hears about bickerings among its leaders, 
who, again, are members ol the same elite 
gioup from whicli ilie leadciship of the 
leftist parties is dr.iwn. 

The political fragmentation can also be 
attributed to the growing politicali/alion 
of the Indian masses. During the freedom 
struggle and the first few years of Indepen- ^ 
dcnce, politics was the game of die elite. 
Adult franchise hastened the politicalisa¬ 
tion of the other .sections of society, which 
increasingly became aware of their imjiOr- 
i.incc in the game of politics. It should not 
cause sill prise if as a logical outcome of this 
prcKess, we have as many political parties 
as the number of various castes and sub¬ 
castes in the country. The splintering of 
{xilitical partis has, especially after 1967, 
been found useful in securing a share in \ 
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^}Ower. Microscopic parties like the Janta 
^arty, the Hul Jharkhand, the Jharkhand 
Party, the Soshii Dal, and so on shot into 
prominence because of their ability <o 
<lictare terms. New opportunities jjresented 
by tlie already fragmented politics have 
tended to per|>etuatc small splinter groiijis. 
It IS doiibilul whether the delinking oi the 
Assembly elections from the Lok Sabha 
would now retard the process. All the 
splinter parties have found |>«wcrfnl allies, 
who have not only left out certain seals for 
each of them but have also agreed to work 
loi the success ol their candidates. Even il 
some candidates of these parlies lose the 
election, they would claim adverse possc's- 
sion over their respective .constituencies for 
the Assembly elections which would follow 
in a year's time 

^ The nature of the alliances formed for 
the coming elections would seem to inhibit 
the process of polarisation. What is common 
even .it the idc'ological level between the 
(Congress (R), the PSP, the RSP, the Muslim 
I,c'agnc, the DMK, the (IPI and the RPI 
ffiaekw'ad group) ? The BKD and the Con¬ 
gress (R) had come together in UP to shaie 
power for some lime. The Congress (R) and 
the CPI h.icl started praising the Akali Dal 
when the BfS left the coalition in Punjab 
in early 1970. The Badal Ministry could 
continue on account of the support of the 
so-called jrrogressives. In Punjab, the 
C’ongrcss (R) and the CPI attempted an un¬ 
successful alliance with the Akalis. There is 
no reason why such an alliance should irot 
materialise after the elections. The janta 
Parly of Bihar seems to Ire a permanent 
feature of every coalition government in 
the Stale by managing to remain with who¬ 
ever formed the government. The split in 
the Congress Party was in the initial stages 
hailed as an event taking the country in 
the direction of polarisation. The AICC (R) 
Resolutions and the speeches at Bombay 
and Patna were full of promise for a cry- 
slalization of the Left and ‘progressive’ 
forces in the country. As a matter of fact, 
both the Congress (O) and Congress (R) 
contain the sjime kind of contradictions as 
the united Congress Party had. Theoreti¬ 


cally. there should have been no reason why 
Kamraj and Asoka Mehta should have 
alignecl themselves with Morarji Desai, 
S. K. Paiil, Atulya Ghosh and S. Nija- 
ling:ip])<i. The Congress (R) also contains 
similar strange l>ed-fellows. By no .stretch 
of imagination, could the DMK, the Akalis 
and the Muslim League be regarded as 
‘progressive’ parlies. However, the CPM, 
the CPI, the PSP, the SSP and the Con¬ 
gress (R) have all competed with one 
another to bring about a united front with 
these parties. Polarisation therefore, seems 
to be a far fry. The fragmentation of Indian 
]ioliiics is a sure guarantee against any pro¬ 
cess of polarisation. 

The election manifestoes issued by various 
parlies are full of 'progressive' platitudes. 
Only the .Swatanlta Party was realistic—it 
.iccepted the AICCO (O) Resolution of 
I9fi9 as part of their election manifesto. 
Every p.irly has promiscil the moon Hyper¬ 
bolic promises in election manifestoes arc 
not :i new |)henomcm)n They have hatl the 
efled of raising high hopes and popularis¬ 
ing leftist slogans but end in frustration and 
disillusionment. In the fortluoming elec¬ 
tion, the word 'socialism' might be so much 
misu>>cd that the voters may lose faith in 
all those who talk of socialism. But this is 
going to be a long-term process and may not 
allefi the results of the present election in 
a significant way. 

Those who foiesee instability and chaos 
in the coming years seem to assume that an 
.SVD-iype of government will emerge at the 
Centre This would happen if the Con¬ 
gress (R) gets only about 200 .seats in the 
ne\i Lok .Sabha. .^me seem to believe that 
even if the Congre.s,s (R) secures a majority, 
the gosernment would be unstable because 
strong regional and communal pressures 
would not allow the new parliamentary 
|)ariy to he as homogeneous as it was during 
Nehru's days. 

Il would be rash to predict the outcome 
of the election. Forecasts, including those 
by experts, have not proved correct in past 
elections. Even the recent mid-term poll in 
Kerala disproved the predictions of a 
mtmber of political pundits. In view of this, 
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ii would be unwise lo hazard a guess. How¬ 
ever. it woidd not be so hazardous to 
enumerate the factors which may infhience 
the eledion lesults. 

It would be wrong to compare the situation 
whuh existed in 1%7 with that in early 
1971. While the (k>ngre.ss was completeh 
isolated due to the wave of anti-Coiigressism 
and the formation of united fronts in I9(>7, 
the situation is no longer so in 1971. In 
both Kerala and West Beng.d, the (^PM is 
isol.ited and a somewhat anti-(iPM atmos- 
pheie prevails in most of the traditional 
CPM Strongholds. In a way. the 1971 elec¬ 
tion is unique in that by fat the most im¬ 
portant issue is whether or not Mrs Iiidii.i 
Gandhi shoidd become the next Prime 
Minister. This is only compaiable lo the 
situation in the USA during the heyday of 
President Roosevelt Mrs C^indhi has been 
given Stull great proininentc by her foes .is 
well as het friends that she has almost 
accjuired the kind of diaiisma which her 
father cmjoyed during his life-time. The 
absence of anti-Congre.ssisin and the un¬ 
usual impoilance of Mrs G.mdhi aic likelv 
to weigh in favour of hei paily. 

T'he dates lor filing nominations and for 
withdiawals are almost oser. It appears th.ii 
in almost all the constituencies there would 
be multi-cornered contests In 19t)7. siiaighi 
contests proved ,i disaster for the united 
Gongic.ss Party. Multi-cornered contests in 
the coming elections would rciiainly 
favour those parties which have sizeable 
bases in different regions. If this proves 
correct, then the Congress (R) may improve 
its |x>sition in Ilary<ina, Rajasthan, UP, 
Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Andhra (excluding Telangana), Assam, 
and [ammii and Kashmir. The Congress (O) 
should benefit from multi-cornered contests 
in Tamil Nadu. Mysore, Gujarat and in 
.some pcx-kels of UP and Bihar. The posi¬ 
tion in West Bengal and Kerala is uncer¬ 
tain due to the prevailing anii-CPM mood 
But here ako, in multi-cornered contests 
the CPM should be the beneficiary. 

On the other hand, it is no .secret that 
the Prime Minister’s usual supporters like 


the CPI and DMK seem to have decided^* 
that the Congress (R) should not ged 
a majority in the new Parliament so 
ih.it her dependence on them may continue 
for the next five years. 7'hijf factor may be 
of some lelevame in Slates like Tamil 
Nadu, Punjab, Bihar and Andhra. I’he 
CPI is also likely to work against seletteil 
(R) (.indidatcs in different .Stales on the 
ground that they represent feudal or big- 
moncy interests. T'he parly has made no 
secret ol its intention to w'ork for another 
split in the (,‘ongress (R) after election on 
llie basis ol ‘progressives’ and ‘re.iciiouaiies’ 
within Its ranks. 

T’he (.isle fa(t<u is too complex to 
.in.ilyse. It appe.us that in many .States ol 
Indi.i castes like the Brahmins, .Scheduled 
C'..istes and .Scheduled Tribes and the 
Muslim .ind Christian communities woulc^^ 
lavoiir the G)ngicss(R). But this in linn 
would work against the paity in Stales like 
Tamil Nadu, UP, Raj.isth.'tn, Bihar, 
Haryana, f.'ijarat and Mysore. In Mysore, 
the Liiigayals who are economically .end 
jrolitic.illy dominant seem to be isolated; 
.ind this is likely to outweigh the other ad- 
v.inl.iges of the Congress (O). In Rajasthan, 
Haryana and western UP, the Jat-dc^ninaied 
BKO IS going on its own. This volunian 
isol.iiion IS likelv to cause the BKD manv ■ 

z t 

1 ever.scs 

One thing, however, seems lo be certain. 
In the new I,ok .Sabha the traditiomdly 
leftist forces will not be as important as they 
weie in the dissolved House. T’he CPM, 
the CPI, the PSP, the .SSP, etc. may together 
win lewer scats than in 1967. Ideological 
polarisation thus seems to be of doubtful 
possibility. ^ 

It cannot be denied that while distribut¬ 
ing tickets to the aspirants, the Central 
Parli.imentary Boards of the Congiess (R) 
and the four-party alliance had generally 
to yield lo the pressures from their State 
units. The lists submitted by the latter were 
.approved almost without any significant 
change. This only confirms the earlier trend 
that all-India parties are, in effect, drifting 
towards federations of State parties. In this 
connection, the embarrassing situation in 
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Politics of Instability 

^w'hich the Congress (R) found itself in 
•'dealing with the DMK is a pointer to the 
future. I'he Congress (R) practitally 
surrendered its interests in the Tamil Nadu 
State As.sembly in exchange tor a few Lok 
Snbha seats. Hence the tears of those who 
loiesee instability at the Cientre due to the 
latk of homogeneity in the (iongre.ss (R) 
and I he four-party alliance are not quite 
unfounded I'he situation may take a serious 
turn il the jmKess ot ‘Aya Ranis’ .md 
'(iava Rams’ gets accelerated. So far as die 
(>>ngress(R) is concerned, the possibility 
does appear to be as serious as in the case 
of the four-party alliance. If the latter 
secure a majority, the alliance may break 
on the is.siie of leadershi]), programme and 
the distribution of portfolios, fleiue even 
if the Congress (R) does not seiine an 
alisoluie m.ijoriiv in the new i.ok .Sabha. 
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there is a possibility that many members be¬ 
longing to the Congress (O) may make their 
peace with Mre Gandhi and join her party 
foi the Ostensible purpose of bringing about 
stability at the Centre. In the case of the 
Congress (R), most of its leaders .seem to 
have accepted Mrs Gandhi as the future 
Prime Minister. The possibility of a second 
stiuggle for power within the Congress (R) 
therefore seems to be remote. The fear of 
instability, confusion and chaos seems to 
have jiersiiaded large sections of the middle 
classes to prefer the Congress(R) irrespec- 
ii\c' of whether they like the party or not. 
Howes er, the number of such voters will 
not be significant. Ultimately, the outcome 
ol the election will be decided by the rural 
.md semi-iural voters who turn up at the 
booths. 

D. 


THE NEW MIDDLE CLASS IN ASIA 

'The new middle class itsell does not clcn|ic or crystallize its character from 
the vcty outset, but only as its v.uious sliata come to intervene in the process of 
modernization and assume additional lolcs in it. It oiiginates in the intellectual 
;ind social iiansloimation ol Middle Kastern society, not as a homogeneous socio¬ 
economic class but as a secularized action group oriented toward goveiiiment 
power Allei capiuimg jiolitical power, it also attains hold of its own economic 
base By contioiling govctnmcnt in the Middle East, it also comes to own or 
control the countries’ largest and most significant means of production. It be¬ 
comes a salaried middle class with the power to decide its own salaries and 
responsibilities, 'l^he attainment ol salaried status by this stratum ol the middle 
class in luin also legitimizes the drive for the same status by the remaining 
would-be salaried middle class and usually gises that demand jnioriiy among 
political problems 

The new middle class has been able to act as a sepaiatc and independent 
Jorcc because: (1) piioi to its seizure of powc'r, it is fieer than any other class 
from traditional bonds and preconceptions, and better equipped to manipulate 
armies and volimtaiy oiganiz.ations as revolutionaiy political instruments;..,; 
and (6) it ha.s .shown itself capable of niai'shallmg mass support. Wherever the 
.salarfecl new middle class has become dominant in the Middle East, it has become 
the chief locus of political and economic power and of social prestige. There are 
few classes anywhere in the world of which this much can be said.* 

—Manfred Halpcrn, The Pulitus of Soa/il Clmnge in Ihr Middle East and 
North Africa, Princeton University Piess, pp. 58-.59 

• Hence we cannot accept the Marxist idea that the intelligentsia, since it 
does not start from an economic base of its own, is unable to act in its own 
interest but must ally itself with one class or anothei. 
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W. S. Rendra 


PROSTITUTES OF DJAKARTA UNITE ! 


The Proiktilutes of Djakarta 
Of high rank and low 
have been assailed 
and harried. 

They are cowed 
terrified 

despised and covered with shame. 

Regret whatever there is to regret 
But do not despair too deeply 
or let yourselves be made scapegoats. 

Now, Prostitutes of Djakarta 
arisel 

Do up your hair again. 

For after a peiiod of repining, 
your turn has come 
not nierelv to defend yoursches 
but to counter-attack. 

And therefore 

Regret whatever there is to regret, 

but do not let yourselves be made scapegoats. 

.Sarinah. 

I'ell them 

how you were summoned to the Minister's office, 
how he sfxtke to you at length 
of the national struggle 

then suddenly, without any particular reason 
said you were the inspiration of the revolution 
as he undid your bra. 

And you. Dasina, 
tell the people 

how the leaders of the revolution 
took it in turn to embrace you 

speaking of the prosperity of the people and the fire of the Revolution, 

their trousers wet » 

and bodies listless 

as they sprawled beside you 

their overeager passion too soon spent. 
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Polid’ci’ans and senior officials 
arc your nsshluoii^ clients 
Congresses and Conferences 
never take place without you. 

You can never say 'no’ 
because hunger terrifies you, 
jx)vcrly chokes you, 

and you have looked for work a long time in vain, 
a school diploma is worthless. 

The heads of offices 

will open for you opportunities 

if you open your thighs. 

But outside the government 

the nation’s industries have ground to a halt 

and there is no work to be found. 

The revolution of the leaders 
is a revolution of gods. 

They sVugglc for their heaven 
not for earth! 

A revolution of the gods 
will never provide 
more opportunities for work 
for the people. 

You are just part of the unemployment 
7’hey have created. 

So 

Regret whatever there is to regret 

but do not sink into despair 

or let yourselves be made scapegoats. 

Prostitutes of Djakarta 
Put aside your shame. 

When I read in the paper 
how the clowns assail you 

claiming you are the source of the nation’s ills 
I am filled with wrath. 

You are my friends. 

This cannot be allowed 
God help us. 

The mouths of clowns 

The mouths of automats 

Even sex is their political gimmick. 
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My sisters 
to be rid ol you 

is not so easy as to be ml ol ,t pohiical patty 
They must give you work 
they must restore your scH-respcct 
They must bear their rcsponsibiJiiy. 

My sisters unite. 

I'ake poles 

and unfurl on them your bras 

then march in procession around ilic town 

bearing the banners they have sidhcd. 

Now is the time to make demands 
Tell them: 

'I'o urge the abolition of prostitution 

without urging inatiiagc of the former prostitutes 

IS empty chatter. 

Prostitutes of Dfakarta 
My sisters. 

Do not he cowed bcfoie men. 

It is easy 

to expose their falseness. 

Double your C^harges, 
and they will be Houndeiiiig; 
strike for a month, 
and they will turn pale, 
then commit adultery 
with their brothers’ wives. 


-translated by A. H. Johns 



Taufiq Ismael 


THREE POEMS 


THIS IS OUR NATION 

There is no choice. We 
must go forward 
because to halt or retreat 
means annihilation. 

Arc we to sell our coiisiction in worthless servitude 

Are we to sit at table 

with last year’s murderers 

by ending every sentence 

‘Your will is our command’? 

There is no choice. We 
must go forward 

We are those with weary eyes at the roadside 
who signal in vain to overcrowded buses. 

We are the millions who live in anguish 
at the mercy of flood, earthquake and pestilence 
and ask in silence, is this Freedom? 

We have no interest in a thousand slogans 
or the empty blare of a thousand loud speakers. 

There is no choice. We 
must go forward. 


A WREATH 

Three small children 
with halting steps 
Went to Salemba 
That afternoon 

'This is from the three of us, 

A wreath with a black ribbon 
because we too grieve 
for our brother who was shot dead 
this morning.’ 


QUEST 
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NOTE FROM A DEMONSTRATOR 

This is a war 

without generals, without arms 
on days that are overcast 
even without hope. 

Here courage will be tried 
and Truth risk destruction 
on days filled with mourning 
facing a thousand foes. 

—translated by A. H. Johns 


Ujjeni 


VOICES OF OXEN AND BUFFALOES 

It IS only the voices of oxen and buffaloes, 
scattered far over the fields in the dawn light, 
wheie di earning meadows murmur of dew, that glows, 
spiiiikled from heaven, myriad-flickering, bright: 

‘Awake ye, awake, tall mountains, untouched hills, 
clusters of men, clouds, fawns and woodland groves, 
awake ye, soil and pebbles, rocks and rills, 
path-sirewn sand and ffoweis, insects, doves. 

'Awake, prolific soil, whose rich waves hold 
vistas of lice, in happy undulation, 
tip to blight tip, a level line of gold, 
like human hearts, at one in aspiration, 

‘that makes life tough to struggle, and stand the stress, 
that sets love deep in the soul and makes men care, 
so that true hearts are soothed by its caress, 
and bound in harmony, to strive and dare, 

‘that men and beasts, set free from fear, may dieam 
under the sky’s calm canopy, day and night, 
while the gold gossamer threads of happiness stream 
flooding all earth from floating heaven’s light.’ 

It is only the oxen and buffaloes, in the dawn, 
scattered far over the fields, whose voices call, 
while men choose only to close their eyes, and yawn, 
with gaping mouths, that utter no word at all. 

—translated by T. H. Silcock 
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Gilda CorderO'Fernando 


A CAKE LEFT OUT IN THE RAIN 


S HE had been wrapped in grey despon¬ 
dency for several weeks now. For days 
after Gonzalo had left, she had laid un¬ 
moving on the bed with the curtains blot¬ 
ting out the sun. The young poets (who had 
lately possessed her house) came in for a 
visit and stuffed jasmines mournfully into 
her pockets, covered her living corpse with 
leaves and flowers foraged from the hills 
during one of their eternal picnics. A pil- 
k^ow lay on her breast like a stone. 

The comic page* had been left near the 
medicines and potions, and the Peanuts 
were saying: ‘1 don’t have a calendar in 
my room. I never know what day it is. 
sometimes I don’t even know what month 

it is_’ ‘1 have a calendar in my room,’ 

says Charlie Brown_ ‘If you want to 

know what day it is, just ask me.’ ‘Is it 
Christmas yet?’ Amy thought it was the sad- 
ilest comic strip she had ever read. Some 
people never knew what time of the month 
or the year it was. Some people did not 
know how close it was to dying.... 

The gay room was hardly one to cele¬ 
brate a grief in. It was outfitted with a 
peacock bed and zebra-striped curtains—the 
posters on the wall were of Humphrey 
Bogart, Theda Bara and some gourdshaped 
hippies. An old-fashioned brass lamp was on 
the round marble table and beside it was 
an old rocking chair with a fat green cushion 
sprinkled with mirrors. On the shelf of 
books filled with a debris of seashells, old 
santos, unearthed pots and coloured bottles, 
were two postcards Gonzalo had once sent 
her, almost near Valentine. They were 
pictures of two antique retablos in Mexico, 
gaudy and sad, their faded colours had a 
temper of grie^ 

Outside, she^'ctnild hear the poets drag¬ 


ging in cases of Coke through the back door. 
She could hear them in the kitchen opening 
the refrigerator to search for food—but there 
was nothing in it but yesterday’s left-over 
spare-ribs wrapped in tinfoil. Every noon¬ 
time, since Amy had begun to live alone, a 
restaurant truck delivered her lunches—some 
plat du jour whose festive sauces curled the 
tongue with a surfeit of riches. At night the 
maid just warmed over the same thing. 

Hungrily, the poets tramped through the 
house filled with Amy treasures—Luna, 
Hidalgo and Nepomuceno paintings cheek- 
in-jowl with diplomas, humorous bar signs, 
palmistry charts, a grandfather clock that 
chimed 13, a dusty collection of Indonesian 
fans, some mouldy corals, a replica of the 
Empire State Building and an apothecary 
jar full of ostrich feathers. 

One of the poets who had forced on her 
a sick painting done by his friend in a 
nuthouse, was now peeping through the lace 
curtains that divided the bedroom from the 
sala. He was the most charming (and merci¬ 
less) of the lot, and still feeling half-alive as 
Amy was, he had come to collect, how else, 
indeed could tonight’s party get under way? 

Wrapping her faded Japanese silk bath¬ 
robe around her frail body, Amy began the 
search for her fortunes. Off she went to the 
aprador with oval mirrors—in the depth of 
its drawer—no money. Under the stack of 
documents, a forlorn ten centavo piece. 
Trailing jasmines and wisps of silken bath¬ 
robe, she padded with dainty abaca slippers 
to the dining room where stood the dock 
held up by a stallion. Underneath the clock? 
Two shiny quarters. Back she padded to the 
bedroom, painfully to hunt in the drawers of 
the varnished bureau till she was swallowed 
up by a cloud of frazzled petticoats. Old 
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snapshots tumbled out, snarls of hairnets 
and rollers and tarnished costume jewellery 
made an appearance. 

Why don't you just burn the house down 
and start all over? goaded the laughing 
poet, watching her chin-in-hand. Surely, 
surely, in some forgotten vase or lost hand¬ 
bag lurked 200 pesos to pay this miserable 
young man with? 

It was in the fourposter Gon/.alo had 
abandoned that Amy at last found it. With¬ 
in a dusty pillowslip—ten 20-peso bills—but 
alasi they were all in demonetized Victory 
notes. 

When the young boy had left, Amy sat 
on her rocking chair, exhausted, and gave 
herself up to remembering all the lost days 
with Gonzalo. 

She had met Gonzalo when she was 16 and 
always a wallflower. She had gone to this 
debut of her friend Carmen, she remember¬ 
ed, and was just beginning to blend with 
the ferns in the corner when out of the blue 
had stepped this strange young man. His 
hair was neatly pomaded, with a deep Jos£ 
Rizal wave over the forehead, and he wore 
this yellowish sharkskin suit smelling faintly 
of silverfish. And he was bowing before her, 
very courtly and old-fashioned, and eagerly 
she had stood up to accept his dance. He 
had waltzed her around and twirled her and 
curtsied, to the delight of her friends look¬ 
ing on. In his buttonhole, wilted a sprig of 
bougainvillea from the pot downstairs. He 
asked her if she knew that Venus turned 
around the moon six million times and she 
marvelled endlessly at his brilliance. 

They talked half the night about Venus 
and half the night about the cultivation of 
oysters. Her friends sat at the outer fringes 
laughing. How happy they are about me 
finding a kindred soul at last, thought Amy, 
and she of course, never had sudh a glorious 
time. He followed her to the dining table 
with the coloured sandwiches and the cook¬ 
ies and the lemonade, but when she looked 
back, he was gone. Her friend Carmen had 
caught Amy’s hands, breathless with apolo¬ 
gies. She hoped her brother Gonzalo had 
not been bothering Amy? All the maids had 


been so busy in the kitchen they did not 
notice that Gonzalo had escaped from his. 
room. 

‘Escaped?’ Amy asked uncomprehend- 
ingly, the wonl plopping like a dead fruit 
from her mouth. 

‘He’s not quite—not quite—you know,’ 
Carmen breathed. ‘But he won’t hurt you, 
he’s never hurl anyone—yet.’ 

Carmen piled vile pink salad on Amy’s 
plate while she twisted her handkerchief 
and stared at her new white sandals. Finally, 
it dawned on Amy what her friend Carmen 
meant, and the light went out of the evening 
and the salad and the cookies turned into 
sawdust. 

Gonzalo was terribly smitten by her for 
he often managed to csaipe from his guarded 
room to visit Amy, clambering up the 100- 
year-old sinegtiela tree outside her window, 
to sit on its branches and talk to her. There' 
he would lecture, swaying his legs, for all the 
world as if a sinegtiela branch were exactly 
the most comfortable thing. And they talk¬ 
ed about the amulets of Persia. He was very 
eainest, not at all like all the other boys who 
knew nothing but root for basketball 
heroes and learn the latest dance steps. 
.She was no ordinary girl cither; Amy 
leali/cd, for she did not like dancing (except 
that one time with him) and though she 
had a high IQ, she could never find her way 
out of buildings. One phobia they shared: 
they both hated elevators. It was difficult to 
breathe in elevators—tali people rode with 
you and finished up all the oxygen. 

Sometimes he bought a fried chicken 
along his way and they shared it, she sitting 
on the room's window sill and he, comfor¬ 
tably on the moonsplashed branches, 
solemnly discussing habits of Japanese 
geishas and picking the chicken clean. 
While Amy’s family snored away in the dis¬ 
tant rooms. 

Eventually, Gonzalo went on a hunger 
strike for a week, so his family finally let 
him go out, and he began visiting Amy the 
proper way. Every Thursday he came, bear¬ 
ing gifts of amber-colour^ patis, which 
showed that he was still pretty unconven- 
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A Cake left out in the Rain 


|ijtional. Luckily, nobody in her family notic- 
''fd that Gon/alo was different, probably be¬ 
cause he was filthy rich. 

One time Gonzalo invited her to the town 
fiesta of his fine and loyal yaya, and Amy 
and a cousin had ridden with Gonzalo in a 
blue jeep. They had danced for a while in 
the plaza, then he said, ‘Come with me, 
Amy—1 will show you something mar\'el- 
lous.' They had stolen away from the cousin 
. and ridden the bumpy road in pitch dark- 
* ness, and before she knew it, they were 
entering the crumbling stone gate of a 
cemetery. Tombstones and prickly bushes 
loomed on either side of them but the jeep 
bumped on till they reached the little 
chapel. He pushed aside a creaky door and 
there, illumined by cracked oil lamps, lay 
a corpse on a brocade sofa. It was of a slim 
^oinan, rather wistfully beautiful, dressed 
Ml a decaying white lace wedding gown, ft 
was (he intorriipiible ‘Santa’ Filoiuena, un¬ 
earthed from a calcified .sejiulchre the year 
previous, three years alter burial and still 
intact. 

When Amy and Gonzalo did not come 
home, they were considered eloped. His 
sister Carmen’s only comment was: ‘So the 
dish has run away with the spexm.’ 

They were given two houses—one to live 
} in, one to keep their junk in—both owned 
by Gon/alo’s parents. 'I'hey were given also: 
several old cars and a perpetual gasoline 
allowance. Their favourite was a brightly 
painted Opel with the windshield missing 
at the back that had once been a taxicab. 
Gonzalo liked to flag the taximeter and 
watch it gobble away hundreds of kilometres 
of pesos. 

They planned elaborate outings—imagin¬ 
ed Eden spots that never existed, towering 
trees dripping with orchids and some brook 
sparkling by—just like one of those adver¬ 
tisements of menthol cigarettes. But the 
plans were always aborted: the picnic site 
turned out to be a shooting range, or it rain¬ 
ed furiously through the broken wind¬ 
shield and spoiled all the cakes, or they lost 
their way altogether, eating a hot-headed 
lunch in thci^itchy stubble of a harvested 


ricefield. Morosely, Gcmzalo had once 
ploughed the car into the rear of a jeep 
delivering eggs. Another time, in a black 
mood, he hacl shot a carabao that refused to 
budge from the road. 

He confessed to dreaming weird dreams. 
In them he was relentlessly pursued by an 
evil beggar—a filthy man with the nail long 
and curved on his little finger. All the 
beggar wanted to do was hook his yellow 
fingernail in the wool of Gonzalo’s sweater. 
And he would pursue Gonzalo down the 
streets and over bridges and across cemete¬ 
ries to fulfil this mad mission—to hook the 
cnxik of his ciazy fingernail into Gonzalo’s 
sweater. And Gonzalo would sit up in the 
middle of the night in terror and find re¬ 
fuge in Amy’s bosom. 

Another dream was that of the Canadian 
flier. Despondent at having found his wife 
out, the flier decided to commit suicide by 
tying a long rope (o his waist and the other 
end to the top ol the opposite building. 
I'hen he stootl on the ledge of the window 
and let himself go—swinging to the build¬ 
ing across where he squashed, whump, 
against the concrete wall. And the wife and 
hei lover, looking out of the window, heard 
this squashy sound, whu-ummpp, and knew 
the flier was dead. 

As time went on, Gonzalo acquired an 
abstracted air through which she talked as 
through a long muffled tunnel and he never 
heard. He took long walks in the more 
populous districts, losing his way in its 
labyrinthine byways, his wilted barong 
tightly around him, the clocks of the old 
church towers tolling the lateness of the 
hour. Gnce she caught a glimpse of him on 
top of a ferris wheel alone, unsmiling, a deso¬ 
late figure in a joyless joyride, massaging 
his heart with his hand. 

Eventually, she gave birth to a son whom 
Gonzalo loved infinitely. They shared a 
secret shining world in which Amy dared 
not intrude, and she was left outside shive¬ 
ring. Soon the cold winds took over—blow¬ 
ing bleaky as over an arctic ocean, leaving 
her fingers and her toes so cold you could 
break them off like icicles. 
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On aimless drives by lieiself in the litlle 
car with the taximeter, Amy would come 
upon pairs of lovers everywhere—huddled 
at the back oi a bus, holding hands under the 
crocheted curtains of a jeepney, whispering 
under a j>ool of light. Once she stopped at 
the boulevard to aitch a bree/e and saw a 
scrubbed young girl with a yellow scarf on 
her hair and a young boy in a T-shirt sitting 
on the grass. They had probably skipped 
school, and they were so in love they 
couldn’t take their hands off each other. 
Almost without realizing it, Amy had pick¬ 
ed up a large stone and hurled it at the 
lovers. Then she huddled in the dark ol the 
little car, trembling, waiting for a police¬ 
man to arrest her. 

One day she wandered downtown and it 
was full ol Valentines—shopwindows drip¬ 
ping with red paper roses, cushioned pink 
he.irls smotheicd in fluiries ol lace doilies, 
I-love-you in gill, one foot tall. 

It w.is a day lor the young in the iKXik- 
stores and the shelves were crammed with 
commercial love, there were cards with 
pink-iced balconies, mossy wells, gates ent¬ 
wined with roses, kissing doves, bows and 
arrows, cupids liand-in-hand, cupids flying, 
cupids afloat on a froth of clouds. At her 
elbow was a tray ol plastic rings with twin 
red hearts to celebrate an undying love. 
Beside her, a jialc unexercised boy vacillated 
between a }ieart-sha|jed cushioned card 
(P5.50) and a gold plated heart fitted with 
u key (P6.50). Romantic music floated 
ethereally from the depths of the stationery 
shop; Sotnewhere My Love. All the young 
people stop to listen. As in the movie, it is 
winter in Russia, in the year of the Revo¬ 
lution and Omar Sharif is gazing mistily 
out at the snow crystals for he has not seen 
his love for many months. 

Above her head swung a chorus line of 
silver ctipids bearing quivers of love-tipped 
arrows. All she had come for was a box of 
paper clips, but she was trapped in the 
onslaught of manufactured love. How could 
she resist getting Gon/alo a Valentine even 
if she was no longer his and he was not hers? 

It was not long after that the child Dino, 


the light, the apple, the mote in his father’^ 
eye, died. It was an accident in school, dur 
ing a Christmas pageant that Amy had come 
proudly to watch. Lights twinkled in the 
whole big gym for each student from 
Grade 1 to Grade V had been asked to bring 
tajrers. There were costumed shepherds, and 
angels with wings and haloes, and wise men 
with false beards, and Mary and Joseph. 

Suddenly, one of the small angels dashed 
out to the centre of the floor, his paper wings 
burning. It took Amy some moments to 
realize that it was Dino. For a shocked 
minute, no one could move as the child ran 
screaming, unable to cast oft the burning 
wings, his clothes and his hair afire. Dino 
lan aiound cra/ily in a circle till one of the 
bigger shepherds finully got his wits about 
him and rolled the screaming child on the 
ground. Amy ran to the middle of tl^ 
stadium and clasped the poor charred boy 
to her breast, rocking on her heels and 
wcefiiiig. 

The child lived lor a week. But when the 
vines begin to bloom at his window, dino 
awoke no more. Soon after, Gonzalo left 
her. One moment Amy thought he was 
taking a shower, but he was gone. The 
bathroom was filled with the fragrant smell 
of soapsuds and he had left the radio singing. 

For years, the torluied scrawl of his note 
haunted her; Amy, I shall go away some¬ 
where and the. 

At (ftiristmastime Amy thought he would 
at least drop in to say hello, but he didn’t, 
and she had gone in search of him in her 
little car. Finally, she found him—at twelve 
o'clock noon on Christmas day, in a deserted 
golf course. He was on top of a faraway hill, 
driving a ball hanl against the strong wind 
that was whipping his jacket all about. But 
call as she might, he could not hear her. 

• « • 

By nine, the young poets’ party was well 
under way. They called it a ‘happening’ 
but tonight the ‘happening’ was that there 
was to be no happening. They had run out 
of new things to try and they sat around on 
the dirty cushions glowering at each other. 
Rid at last of her despondency, Amy sat 
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jentlironed in her peacock chair at the dining 
'iable, dispensing canned meat loaf and 
mashed potatoes in equal portions on the 
dowered dishes. 

One of the poets had brought this young 
American, that was how Amy met Harold. 
He was a strapping, green-eyed Peace Corps 
volunteer who had just planned in from 
Marawi, he was looking for a place to stay 
in, so she said, ‘Why don’t you live with 
me?’ 

Harold’s brown eyes shot up like the tops 
of volcanoes and her laugh pealed merrily. 
Her paste diamond crown slipping a little 
down her temple, and the wispy tendrils ol 
her hair framing her oval face, made it look 
like one of those pictures of royalty on a 
biscuit cover. ‘I mean,' Amy laughecl, bring¬ 
ing him to the window to survey the mould¬ 
ering ruin next door. ‘You see that house? 
It IS in some disrepair, but it is mine, and it 
is empty. You could live in it for free and 
lorever.’ 

‘What would J have to do lor it?’ asked 
Haiold wanly. 

‘Not a thing,' laughed Amy. ‘Just warai 
the hou.se with your presence—no one has 
lived in it for ages.’ 

‘Would I have to mow the grass or pul 
up a feme or paint the house or something? 
Not that I’m unwilling.' 

‘Oh no,’ Amy .said. ‘Nothing ol the sort— 
and iny maid will go over regularly to clean 
the place like she always has.’ He had danced 
her all night under the fragrant matted 
(lama de noche of the porch and .she had 
taken off her shoes and whirled barefoot 
with him under the stars. After a while it 
began to rain in between the clusters of 
dama de noche but even then they continued 
dancing unmindfully. He was, after all, 
twenty-two, he was in Asia, an adventurer 
with eyes Yhe colour of the Pacific. Harold 
had danced her to ribbons and a week later, 
after supper, he was ringing the doorbell of 
Amy's house. 

She was just coming out into the vesti¬ 
bule to meet him when all the lights in the 
house went off. For a moment, Amy was in 
a panic—she d&Uldn’t remember whether she 


had paid the electric bills or not. But 
Harold took the situation well in hand, 
caught her wrists successfully in the dark 
and said, ‘GexxJ evening, do you remember 
me, your prospective tenant Harold?’ 

Amy laughed meirily and nodded her 
head in the velvety darkness. They groped 
their way along the walls, past the windows 
blowing the curtains in the moonlight, to 
the switchboxes in the kitchen. Miracu¬ 
lously, Amy found a new fuse and helped 
Harold up a kitchen table with a flashlight. 

Still laughing, they walked over to the 
sala which, a week after the holidays, 
still retained the vestiges of Yiiletide. The 
loot-high aluminium tree had not been put 
away and was covered with dust. On the 
floor, the gift baskets of whisky and cheese 
balls and almonds and hams and fruit cakes, 
were still in their festive red cellophanes, 
although judging from the holes, some rats 
had obviously gotten at them. 

On the table, the plates and the silver had 
not yet been put away and Harold had an 
uncanny feeling that il he peered closely 
enough he would find a bit of the meat loaf 
he had eaten during the party still clinging 
to a knife edge. 

She took Harold to the house next door, 
which, to Harold’s relief, was not exactly the 
plate ol pleasure and perdition he had half- 
feared. Gonzalo’s gi and lather, who had 
owned it, had been a Sakdal in his lifetime, 
and had planned the overthrow of the 
government in its entresuelo. The house, in 
fact, was awaiting the turn-over to the 
Historical (Jommission, which alas, had run 
out of funds to receive it. On the wide tiled 
stairs, an old frangipani tree rained its 
blooms. The baths were large and draughty, 
with gas healers and sloping yellowed tubs 
with lions’ leet. There was water from three 
to five in the morning. 

The room Harold occupied was a corner 
one with a condemned balcony wrapped 
almost completely in morning glories. Under 
its coloured rose window was a capacious 
fourposter that sagged in the middle. On 
the flaking walls were painted cameos of 
male faces surrounded by garlands, and each 
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tacc carried a difterent expression—joy, 
anger, disbelief, tenderness, grief, hilarity, 
disgust. 

Kadi morning, an old servant, blind in 
one eye, tame to clean the house casually. 
While she cleaned, Amy drove to two or 
three supermarkets hunting for cornflakes 
and Borden's Milk and frozen strawbetries; 
zkiistralian ham and Swiss Ciheese and ready- 
mix w'affles—everything she believed an 
American breakfast should be. 

A supeimarket was a young-marrieds 
ilomain and Amy had never before felt at 
home in one—but now she had a body to 
shop for. There was a quiet joy in ambu¬ 
lating in a tool spacious supermarket to the 
tune of Some Enchanted Evening. Under i he 
soup mobiles one was liound to tun into an 
old flame—now grown a bay window, chain¬ 
ed to a grocery tart, weighleif with ballcxins 
and other special otfc-is. Ibider the swaying 
caidboard apples, Amy leached into the 
chilly heart of the fiec/er that was ledolcnt 
with butter; she may have a drab and un¬ 
eventful life but one enchanted evening she 
could dieain of heating a pizza and drinking 
a glass of Chianti with a nice young man. 

zVi the delicatessen section, Amy always 
stood transfixed: there were straight hot 
dogs, wrinkled hot dogs, smoked tongue 
and blood sausage, rolled shiniken and 
blasenham, pimiento loaf, motadeUt, head 
cheese and dry salami. She lx>ughl them all. 

‘What about just pan-de-sal, really,’ beg- 
gc*d ffarold, leaning over the patched 
chequered tablecloth in his cavernous and 
draughty kitchen. ‘For one year, in Marawi, 
all I breakfasted on wa.s bread and guava 
jelly and look how healthy I am.‘ It w.is 
difficult to stave off being a kept man- 
child (?) but when it was all before him he 
wolfed it down. And there was sure to be 
chicken for lunch and a big steak for sup¬ 
per. 

Often these days, Amy sat in a heap on 
the basket chair feeling like a pudding that 
had not quite set. Raising an arm was an 
agony. 1 must remember not to move, she 
would tell herself, for if 1 do, the happiness 
will spill. She stayed for long moments un¬ 


der the shower, her eyes closed, the watera, 
pouring down her body. And it took her all 
day to brush her hair. Sexm Harold would 
be gone and the birds would be gone and 
the flowers would be gone—and she would 
settle once more to her migraines and her 
poets and her despondent moods. 

She had given Harold the use of one of 
the old cars and the first time he had driven 
It out with her, the sun sizzled in the sky 
but it rained with an agony of dark clouds. 
There was sun and rain all at the same time 
and it was muggily warm. I'hey got lost and 
ended uj> in a garbage dum]). Harold took 
a small turn down an unfamiliar road and 
that was how he and Amy came upon this 
settlement with nobody in it. 

The entry to the compound was barred 
by a bambcK) level but they easily ducked 
undei it. 'Fhe street inside the compound^' 
was neatly asphalted and it swept around* 
in a circle. None of the owners had yet 
moved into the small neat bungalows. The 
carpenters and the m.isons passed them at 
the gale, canying •wooden boxes of locked 
tools, wending their way home. 

I’here were maybe two dozen houses in the 
(ompound in various stages of completion. 
As they walked up the street, they could see 
little gardens in front of the houses with 
just-planted gra.ss in bald even loVs. forget- '• 
me-nots struggled in the plant boxes. Each 
house had a free-standing wall of tiny peb¬ 
bles and bits of coloured ghess that glistened 
in the dying sun. A house number was on 
each one and a little roofed mailbox. 

Harold reached a hand through the bars 
of the gate and slid the bolt open and they 
trippecl up the tiny porch. They walked 
thiough the sala saying Ckxxl Morning to an ^ 
imaginary missis, and tramped through the 
bedrooms and inspected the cupboards in 
the kitchens. They did that to several houses 
and finally Harold climbed up the edges of 
the adobe wall and all the way up to the 
roof and shouted with all his might: ‘Is any¬ 
body home?’ 

They were all alone in the world and they 
walked on their lengthening shadows on the 
deserted street. A small frog hopped ahead 
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^of them. On the way back, Harold drove 
ipast the garbage dump again. The garbage 
had been set fire to and it was billowing 
with smoke. Amy had to close all the win¬ 
dows. When she opened them again to 
breathe the cool fresh air, every star had 
come out. 

Harold thought Amy was the dearest, 
sweetest, kindest soul, really, the only trouble 
was she was always there. Like a mother or a 
wile or something. Even when she wasn’t 
there, he felt her like a presence. The house 
was filled with her fussy little doilies and 
heart-shaped ashtrays and rra/y driftwood 
arrangements. Site was in the crimped paper 
flowers that bloomed in unexpccied corners. 
Her iluttery notes with u.sele.ss insiructions 
were eserywhere. In his kitchen, one inter¬ 
minable morning, he taught the maid, who 
landed too many dishes, how to prepaie 
breakfast with only two saucers. 

The mark of Amy’s unnerving touch was 
in the embroidered napkins folded in silly 
rose shape.s, in the choice of the slippers she 
had forced on him—purple. Her beloved 
stiiped yellow cat had found a home in his 
paperbacks and rubbed against his legs as 
he walked, making him trip. Her presence 
(and her absence) were .is ubiquitous as a 
sore thumb. 

He go so sick of her mothering he decid¬ 
ed to go away without saying gcxxlbye. And 
early in the morning he started the small 
old car to back it out of the drive way. The 
motor died with a thick flapping sound. 
Harold got down and when he pushed the 
hocxl up, there was Amy's stripecl yellow cat 
all tangled up in the blades. Every night, 
when he got home, he had made it a habit 
to keep the hocKl open to prevent the motor 
from overheating. And Amy’s pussycat, 
ivhen it was cold, would crawl inside to get 
some of the engine’s left-over warmth. This 
morning, in his hurry, he had forgotten to 
look inside before locking the hood. 

It took Harold some time to pull out the 
Dlcxxly pieces. Afterwards he t(X>k his suit- 
:ase out and brought it back into the house. 
He decided io atay a while longer. How 


could you abandon a woman whose cat you 
had just mangled? 

Sometimes his girl friend Ann Marie, 
who was an art teacher in the American 
school, visited him, and during the visit, 
Amy would send over things from the other 
house—an endless prcKession of sweets, 
juices, phonograph tecords, extra cushions, 
playing cards, even some live coals and 
dried scpiids to roast—why can’t she leave 
us alone? asked Ann Marie—till Harold 
swept up the little old servant messenger 
and locked her in the garage. 

By then Amy would i>e playing Romance 
on the piano, wafting it through the win¬ 
dow for them to hear. Ann Marie complain¬ 
ed that Harold had lost his innate lust: he 
had become inordinately la?y and he seldom 
smiled. 

The thing that Harold valued most was 
indejjentlence, but now it seemed he had 
bartered it Jor a bowl of cornflakes. Once 
Ann Marie saw Harold as he had never seen 
himself: emerging from behind a rain of 
frangipani blossoms in Amy’s wild garden. 
His cinly hair shone flaxen in the sun. He 
had befX}me plump and heavy at the jowls, 
as he approached her, he was yawning. His 
look of innocence revolted Ann Marie: was 
this what the serpent, fattened on Amy's 
milk and strawberries, looked like in the 
garden of Eden? But slic was in love whh 
Harold and so she continued to visit him. 
And they never m.ide love. 

Harold liked to walk about ihe room 
with only his uiidershorts, but Amy had this 
habit of entering his room without knock¬ 
ing (the lock was busted) to replace the 
mashed toothpaste lube, or a sopping 
towel in his bathroom. One of many times, 
Amy caught him with nothing on and he 
had to dive quickly into tfie four-poster. If 
she as much as touches me, he .swore, I will 
jump out of the window. She had brought 
some air freshener which, singing, she had 
sprayed in the room till it .smelled like a 
touquet of roses. And then she sat on the 
camphor chest facing him. He cowered be- 
hincl a pillow (the old woman had taken 
away the sheets to wash) but Amy did not 
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fail to notice his poor naked condition. Tut 
some clothes on!’ she scolded him sharply, 
‘Do you want to catcli your death of cold?’ 

He got so sick of it, he drove her to a sea- 
sitle resort, a few kilometres out of the city, 
to teach her a lesson. ‘We will have a picnic,' 
he said sadistically, parking the car beside 
a bamboo table, ‘A real ball’. Some cracked 
crab claws had gotten caught in between the 
slats of the table, relics of an earlier picnic, 
and he had taken out of his canvas bag a 
large shrivelled salami and a bottle of cuatro 
(anlos. He took a swig of the cheap gin 
and passed the bottle on to her but she sort 
of sniffed at it with her delicate pinched 
nostrils and laid the bottle daintily on the 
table, ‘You should have told me we were 
going on a picnic, Harold,’ .she began softly, 
’I cotdd liavc....’ 

Without a word, he walked away with 
his gin bottle to the farthest end of the 
beach where sharp corals grew. A lone king¬ 
fisher was whirling in the sky above a deso¬ 
late water tower. He walkeci on the sharp 
tops of the corals, taking swigs of his gin 
and unexpectedly he came upon a bed of 
put pie glories. They eddied all about his 
feet, their soft expectant faces aching to be 
lain on. (Can one make love on a bed of 
morning glories? No.) He threw away the 
bottle anti peeled off his clothes and jump¬ 
ed into the .sen. 

I’hc water was cold and choppy and he 
swam far out where the waves unfurled 
and the sun beat on him mercilessly. The 
tide came in and still he swam. When he 
was dogtired, he threw himself on the sand 
to try. He could hear the cawing of the 
birds in the Joshua palms for it was mating 
season, and he closed his eyes and slept. 

Near one of the cottages was a beached 
boat and Amy decided to sit in it, waiting 
for Harold to come back. The wet planks 
and the oily bottom carried an aroma of 
grief. Mournfully, she sat in the boat’s 
hollow and lit a cigarette and by the time 
she finished three the wind had risen. She 
decided to take a walk. She stumbled over 
a broken pail on the sand and remembered 
Dino and she dug in the sand with her 


hands up to her Indian bracelets. And she 
buried the blue pail. 

She could see the rounded bend of the 
beach where only sharp corals grew. A 
curly-haired white bitch streaked by, cha.sed 
by two brown dogs. On the sand, someone 
had written with a stick ‘I iove you’ and 
somebody else had put a comma after it and 
added ‘Help!’ In the evening, the tides 
would wash over the declaration of love on 
the sand and sweep the shore clean of 
memories. Farther on, she came upon a herd 
of fat white goats eating the Joshua palms, 
climbing on the rocks till their quivering 
pink tongues could reach the uppermost 
leaf-tips Their eyes were lambent, they 
would cat the palms and the fruit till they 
were gone. 

She took the sandy walk back through a 
stretch where the nipa bloomed strange* 
orange flowers and in the vegetation wild 
birds screamed. She looked for starfishes 
till her pfickets were full. Back near the 
beached boats, she sat on a trunk of drift- 
wocxl and contemplated the ruined chalet 
of a sea urchin at her feet. 

When she looked up again, Harold was 
back. He led her unceremoniously up to 
one of the huts. There were all kinds of 
places in the world but none as improbable 
as this. It was a cottage with a wood^ porch, 
white-washed and warm as the inside of a 
boiling egg. There was nothing but a bed in 
it. Through the half-closed window, they 
could hear the caretaker’s voice shouting: 
‘If you can’t see there’s a light inside!’ 
Harold flicked on the switch, towering over 
Amy, smelling of gin. 

There was a single pillow on the bed—a 
riot of Chinese pink flowers stuffed into a 
white slip. He took off his shirt for it was 
hot, hot as a devil’s breath inside. He looked 
at her sitting frailly on the bed with her 
hair undone and she looked almost like a 
young girl. Her waist was so tiny he could 
encircle it within his callow hands. Her 
eyes were water flowers and her mouth was 
softer than sunshine. He sat on the floor 
across from her and drank her in and drank 
her in with his green, green, eyes. A young 
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'^y’s love was sadder than the sea and all the 
weeping oceans, Amy thought, but if he ever 
made love to a woman of 40, Harold 
thought, he might as well be dead. So he 
told a dirty story instead. 

'There was this blue movie I saw,’ began 
Harold, 'Where this negra-woman, she was 
ironing clothes and it was so hot so she took 
off her blouse; but it was still so hot so she 
took off her bra and so down to her you¬ 
-know-what. And just as she began to iron 
clothes again, the doorbell rang and there 
was this great big hunk of a {postman.' He 
lost the thread of the story and stood look¬ 
ing down at her, swaying on his feet. 

'And what did the postman do?’ asked 
Amy. Harold said nothing, his eyes drink¬ 
ing her in, drinking her into its sea. She 
was gentle-.soft and warm and waiting. He 
on his knees and buried his head on 
her lap. She stroked his hair and the nape 
of his neck and the-slope of his shoulder. 
He felt for her mouth with his hand and 
brought it to his own. They kissed and the 
stars came down. 

They were swooning, dying, dancing As 
she raised a blue-veined hand to sweep 
away the tendrils of hair from her damp 
temple, he saw that some of the strands 
^ere silvery. Suppose she died of joy, or 
old age, or a heart attack in this strange 
cottage by the sea? 

But there was to be no dying. His mas¬ 
sive loins thrashed torturously about—to 
no avail. Where had all the gip^ling virgins 
gone that he had laid low from Marawi to 
Jolo? Or was it all legend to gild a young 
bexly? But she knew—her exploring hands 
ipitad told her why. Beneath his cowboy belt 
bristling with hard metal studs, the despi¬ 
cable worm had fallen asleep. 

Harold faced the wall in shame, hating 
Amy. Soundlessly, he cried, keeping his 
forehead against the unpainted boards, 
banishing her to limbo for having witnessed 
his misery. When he was spent, he got his 
shirt from the h<x>k, and put it on, and 
washed his face with the salty water in the 
basin by the window. On the way home, they 


stopped by a Chinese restaurant and Amy 
bought him a large plate of pancit. 

At dawn, several d;iys later, Amy saw a 
light burning in the bathrexjm next door. 
She sat up in bed, her heart pounding. 
Fleetly, she stepped across the ragged gar¬ 
den, up the tiled steps, and burst into 
Harold's room. There was nobody inside. 
The rest of the house was dark and empty 
and as she went down the steps, the stairs 
.seemed to sigh. Amy ran down the street, 
her hair uncombed, her nightgown billow¬ 
ing about her knees. She readied the street 
corner where the provincial buses passed 
and found one of Harold’s shabby suitcases 
on the kerb. Its side was split and there was 
nothing inside but a pair of mouldy tennis 
shoes. She sat on the suitcase and wept. 
Don’t leave me, H.irold, jilease don’t leave 
me, she begged oier and over in damp des¬ 
pair, the wind catching in her throat. It 
began to drizzle. 

« • * 

Another ritu.il of lose was over and for 
a month, Amy vowed not to leave her room. 
She caught a cold and took to her bed with 
blankets and tranquillizers, feeling like a 
cake left out in the rain. When the period 
of mourning was over, she decided to step 
outside for a while, just to see if the sun was 
shining It was. 

Off a side street, in one of the shopping 
districts, she rediscovered an old friend, an 
im|X)verished antique collector who was 
now a dealer, fie was balding and wore 
green plaid shorts and antique wooden 
shcx;s and lived above his brasswarc shop in 
a temporary building. I'hc shop looked 
shabbier than she remembered it, the dust 
thick on the merchandise, the glass grey- 
parts of the ceiling were coming down. The 
antique dealer was very glad to see Amy. 
Soon, over cups of jasmine tea, he was telling 
her again of his dream; he would sell all, 
all of this junk to some dumb foreigner and 
buy himself a white island in the middle of 
the sea. 
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A Sense of Asia by Sol Sanders (Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 339 pp. $ 7.95). 

T he author is nn Ameruan journalist 
reporting on Souih-Ea.st Asia for over 
twenty years. His book is siib-litlcd /In in¬ 
side xnew of the whole Far East today and 
an appraisal of the Atnejiran involvement 
It i.s atldrc-ssed to American readeis but may 
jnoiitubly be read by others. Not only 
Ameritan but Asian views of Asia are 
criticised and the autlior’.s own constructive 
mitlook is offered as an alternative. 

'^'I'lieie is a stiong vein of personal ex¬ 
perience in the writing, which is in some 
ways Its most attractive featuie. Facts and 
statistics sup]3ort tlie main argument but 
the author relies on what he calls ‘a kind 
of intuitive judgment’ in formulating his 
piemi.ses and assumptions. Tlie book ends, 
significantly, wiih ‘Articles of Faith’, and 
(|iiotiitiuns from the Hlhagavad (iita and 
Kierkegaard winch provide a glimpse of 
Irlie author’s motives and philosophy of 
hie. T!ie reviewer finds these appealing, 
though he has reservations about some of 
the specific proposals for Aineiican action 
in Asia to which they lead Mr .Sanders. 

/\n example is the 'tougher line’ retom- 
rommended in relation to India and 
Pakistan. Mr Sanders believes that Aine- 
I it an aid to both countries should be made 
contingent on a settlement of the Kashmir 
ilispute and a mutual security pact with 
limitations of weapons’ (p. 302). I believe 
that such* a step would be di.sastrou.s. The 
Kashmir problem would remain unsolved. 
India and Pakistan would turn towards the 
kiviet Union and their relations with Ame- 
"ica suffei a set-back from which recovery 
nay take a decade or longer. It may be true 
hat America is ‘already playing a God-like 
ole in the lives of the Asians and there is 
lo jjossibility df ending it’ (p. 317). All the 


same, even God may be rejected by the 
Asians if he makes American aid dependent 
on a solution of the Kashmir question. One 
may take some consolation in the fact that 
ihe policy advcxrated by Mr Sanders can 
be implemented only if there is a ‘total re¬ 
organization of the whole bureaucracy ad¬ 
ministering American foreign policy in 
Asia’ (p. 303), which is not likely to happen. 

This does not mean that the present 
modes of American involvement in Asia are 
saiisfacioiy and effective. 1 agree with Mr 
.Sanders that there has been too much 'per¬ 
missiveness’ m the way America has handled 
her assistance. Asians are suspicious of help 
without <1 fjiud pro quo, but the American 
dilemma arises from the truth that Asians 
are equally suspicious of ‘strings’. Diplo¬ 
matic subtlety rather than crass realism is 
effective in such situations, but the reviewer 
docs not claim to know, outside the area of 
abstractions, how the middle way can be 
found by America in her dealings with Asia. 

Mr .Sanders is well aware of the compli¬ 
cations and describes them convincingly in 
his book. The crucial movement from 
thought to action, even in terms of paper 
plans and programmes, is made as clumsily 
by those directly involved as by their ring- 
.side commentators. This is particularly so 
in what Mr .Sanders calls the Righl-h.inded 
I evolution — planned, deliberate and orga¬ 
nised attempts to bring Asians into the 
mcxlern world. I believe that only Asians 
can do this job, with or without assistance. 

I have faith in the ‘Revolution of the 
i.eft Hand—whai the American does by 
simply being there’ (p. 293), of which Mr 
Sandei-s provides a thorough and able ac¬ 
count. It is good for Americans to be fully 
aware of the catalysing effect of their pre¬ 
sence, less desirable fenr Asians to know of 
this awareness. It only arouses their resent¬ 
ment. 
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American pariicipaiion is one thing, 
Ameiican leadership another. In my 
opinion, most of the difiicullies in Asian- 
American relationships aiise when the line 
is crossed, even when ‘the Asian ... is bowled 
ovei by the Vnierican’ (p. 282), which 
happens after all because of the Asian's 
limitations and weaknesses as a thinking 
and acting hiim.in being. Mr Sanders de¬ 
clares lh.it 'the American is the chief re¬ 
volutionary lorcc in Asia tcxl.iy, perhaps 
the onl> revolutionary in the sense that he 
Itifs to tuin Ins back on Asian history and 
pious ahead tow.irds new forms’ (p 281). 

.Seveial obsersations occur to the resiewer 
ill contemplating this statement. In the first 
place, il it is true, it is .i /rcigic lad This 
historic burden on the American, in that 
case, is icx) great and he will bear it success- 
liilly onb il he is .i super-man in some new 
sense, endowed with multiple cpialities and 
abilities ol the highest order. Some indi- 
\iduals may measure up, but it is too much 
to expect of vast bureaucracies, even if re- 
oiganised along the lines suggested by Mr 
Sanders. 

The iKsian, on his [lart, cannot c.'iiry out 
the necessary revolution only by turning his 
back on Asian history but must also revive 
elements of it (at least culturally) which 
alone can inspire the inert masses. The 
‘new foims’ Mr Sanders mentions will be 
really new for .Asia only if they constitute 
a genuine synthesis of new and old, not if 
they are imitations of new forms in the 
West. Revolution need not mean any one 
thing, derived from Western models. 

It may be neither ]jo.s.sible not desirable 
for all Asia to go the Japanese way. India, 
at any rate, has to be modern without losing 
her soul, and I say this without any senti¬ 
mentality or affection for the ‘traditional’ 
Indian way of life. I have found too often 
that the transition from the traditional to 
the modem is only a substitution of one 
kind of superficiality by another. The Asian 
who accepts the American whole-heartedly 
as the chief revoluticmary force in Asia is 
alienated rather than effective. He needs to 
discover his own roots, and I for one can¬ 
not hold that there arc no roots to discover 


or that they are useless when discovered. 1 
cannot share Mr Sanders' conviction that 
there is ‘faith in American leadership amonp 
Asian political leaders’, despite the anecdo 
t.il examples he cites. There is admiration 
for certain aspects of .American life, which 
Asians would like to see reproduced in theii 
own environment, but in my expedience 
these aspects are mostly connected with 
affluence rather than ideas and actual mcxle» 
of living. I feel it would pay the America it- 
politically and culturally to recognise the 
difference, and to make allowances for il. 
The Asian revolution must come from 
within, with Asian leadership. 

In contrast to the positive and pre.scrip- 
ii\e facts of Mr Sanders’ book, 1 find his 
critical views largely acceptable. This may 
be only because il is easier to agree on whtit 
il wiong than on how to put it right. Jo 
may also be because 1 am an Asian layman 
without the s]>ecialiscd knowledge of Asian 
affairs wlu'i h is necessary for assessing A 
Sense of Asia. My only justification for deep 
interest in the book is concern for and 
.iffinitv wiili the author’s fundamental 
values, a claim which I hope he tvill accept. 
There is some validity in one Asian’s de- 
lence of his ciitici.sm of .America, which 
Mr Sanders c]uotes. that it .should be con¬ 
sidered ’in the family’, as against ctiticisnl 
of the Soviet Union and of the communists 
ill general. I am nor, though, in favour of 
the irnjdied double standards, and of being 
cautious or inhibited when it comes to 
commiinisi ways. Mi Sanders is perfectly 
right in finding fault with the tendency 
among Asian leaders, political and other, 
to evade the evidence of most outrageous 


communist words and actions. Communist 
propaganda about the achievements of the? 
.Soviet Union is too easily .swallowed in 


.Vsia, and the standard Soviet assumptions 
on their revolutionary and pre-revolutionurv 
years are widely accepted in Asia. 


‘Few Asians are aware’, Mr Sanders 


WTites tellingly, ‘that Imperial Russia in 
the three decades preceding the revolu¬ 
tion had one of the highest rates of econo¬ 
mic growth of any country in any pericKl’. 
Mr vSanders sees the use of Soviet planning 
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fin India as one of tlie major causes of 
India's failure to cope with her poverty. The 
new projects which Nehru so idealistically 
railed ‘temples of the future’ have become 
'iiulustrial nightmares’ (p. 219). On the 
pathetic belief in Russia’s ability to help 
India in the agricultuial Held, Mr Sanders’ 
(umment is in the form of a factual aside 
—‘I'he Russians imported $ 367..5 million 
in wheat in 1944 to meet their own de¬ 
mands, and in 1961-64 imported as much 
wheal as India' (p. 221). Mr Sanders pro¬ 
vides many examples of uneconomic invcsi- 
ineni derisions in India and of the 'econo¬ 
mic illiteracy’ (p. 212) which is behind 
them. In the tnid-1950’s jui Indian friend 
ol Mr Sanders suggesietl to Nehru that the 
Second Five Year Plan was over-ambitious 
anti that it would tun out of money. Nehru 
fouled .mgrily that ‘he, Nehru, had never 
worrietl about nione> in his life, and it hatl 
not held him back'in pursuit of his goals’ 

(p. 212). 

A literaiy man’s response to this is re- 
membr.ince ol Cleopatra’s nose which 
aflecied the course of history by not being 
longer. 11 only Nehru had had cause to 
worry aljoui money, the Indian Fi\e-Year 
Plans would not have been so ‘outrageously 
improbable of lulHlinent’ (p. 170). It is also 
^1 misfortune that these plans were written 
in ‘excellent English’, which made them 
liighly persuasive to US academicians and 
government officials. 

Incidentally, in a chapter entitled 
‘PseudoSciences and the Professors’, in 
which Mr Sanders attacks American and 
American-aided ‘studies’ of Asian problems, 
he makes an interesting reference to the 
jDelhi Scdiool of Economics. With one of the 
best faculties in Asia, it has been ‘steadily 
going down’ because, among other things, 
‘of the American system of foundation grants 
and peripheral jobs for faculty members’. 
Teaching suffers, and the Schex)! ‘has been 
sucked into the vortex of often superficial 
make-work studies' (p. 182). 

Mr Sanders believes that the last twenty 
years in South-East Asia have been largely 
wasted in terms of economic effort and re¬ 
sults. the Indiaiwexperiencc being ‘the arch¬ 


example’ of failure. He doubts if the phrase 
'revolution of rising expectations’ has any 
meaning in Asia, which has its own 
‘standard time’. He gives examples ol the 
‘cynicism of some of the aid-giving mecha¬ 
nism' (p. 225-6) and notes that ‘most of 
the fervour has gone out of the whole pro¬ 
gramme to develop the backward coun- 
iiies’ (p. 127). Local economic reforms 
have been ideologically motivated, and are 
peisisted in even when it is clear that the 
ctonomic results are disastrous. In the U.P., 
.\fi .Sanders points out, with a population 
ol 80 mdlion, ‘the amount of acreage 
under irrigation — by systems formerly main¬ 
tained under the Zumtndori system—is now 
less than in the 1880’s’. What matters to 
the reformers, of course, is that the Zamin- 
dan system has been abolished' 

A Sense of Asia covers considerably more 
ground than is hintetl at in this review — 
Viet Nam, Lao.s, Cambodia. Burma, Japan, 
China (the only Asian country not visited 
by tlie author). It deals with a host of themes 
and IS rich in facts as w'ell as in constructive 
ideas. It is also well illustrated, with a 
bibliography and an index. 

Nissim Ezekifl 

Founding the Myth 

Asian Ideas of East and West: Tagore and His 
Critics in Japan, China and India. Stephen N. 
Hay, (Cambridge, Mass. Harvard University 
Press), (Bombay Oxford University Press, 
Rs. 90) 

T O do a proper review of this book 
would probably mean writing another 
book. Professor Hay has cast his net so wide 
that a reviewer would inevitably exhaust his 
limited .space in barely describing the catch 
and never get down to evaluating it for the 
benefit of the potential reader. Priced at 
the extraordinary figure of ninety rupees, 
the book will never circulate as widely as 
it deserves in India. An Indian is at the 
heart of the ai^ument here, and fellow- 
Indians should have had more considera¬ 
tion from the publishers. 

Under a formidable get-up which befits 
the fortieth publication of the Harvard 
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East Asian Series—333 pages of text, 7*1 
pages ol notes, a 33-p.ige bibliography 
which embraces material from half a dozen 
Asian languages (with names of Chinese 
and Japanese writers printed in Chinese 
and Japanese characters)—Prolcssor Hay 
has wiillen a vigoroiisls sliaightlorward 
book winch loses little by handling a com¬ 
plex subject ('the structure and movements 
ol thought in the three majoi countries ol 
Asia during the Hrst half of the nineteenth 
century') in a direct and forthright m.mner 
Some of the generali/ations olfered in the 
Epilogue may seem too w'ide to be uselul 
—lor example, ‘A general p.itlern might be 
posited for intellectuals in all Asian sotie- 
tic-.: the gicater the threat Iroiii the ^Vest 
to their sense of cultural and political inte¬ 
grity, the greater their jisychological need 
to hold on to an idealized conception oi 
the East as a counterweight to Western 
jiower and influence’ (p. 312) or, 'A goodly 
number of Asian thinkets, however, took as 
their primary task the revitalization of 
ancient or medieval ideals which had some¬ 
how lost their earlier hold on the minds of 
their educated contemporaries’ (p 313). 
Wouldn’t these generalizations apply 
equally well to any society under as.sault 
from the outside and have nothing .specifi¬ 
cally Asian about them? But such clear 
statements in unambiguous language are 
infinitely preferable to the jargon-loaded 
obfuscation which has become the hall-mark 
of much sophisticated writing these clays 
about the East. 

'As a prism diffracts a single ray of light 
into the separate bands of color which com¬ 
prise it,’ the author says in his Introduction 
(p. 11), ‘so Tagore’s ideas piovokcd lead¬ 
ing thinkers to make clear just where they 
stood along the intellectual spectra of their 
societies.’ Professor Hay has fcKussed on one 
of Tagore’s lifelong preoccupations—the 
development of a pan-Asian outlook with 
whicli to confront and contend with Europe 
and America-and examined how eighty- 
seven Asian intellectuals-forty-eight Japa¬ 
nese, twenty-four Cihinese, and fifteen 
Indians—reacted to this notion over a period 
of about fifteen years from 1915 to 1930. 


He has sifted through the evidence oft 
writings, speeches and deeds of his subjects 
.mcl interviewed persons concerned where 
they were available. For each of the three 
nations involved he has presented a back- 
giound of intellectual history«against which 
the selected [persons can appear. For each 
])eisun again, a personal and regional back¬ 
ground is drawn against which his ideas 
and actions may be presented. Thus, within 
the .seemingly simple framework of ‘Asian 
Ideas of East and West’ numerous convo-^ 
Iiitions become apparent—such as, Indian 
ideas ol (ihina, Japan and 'A.sia'; (ihinese 
and Japanese ideas of Intli.i and ‘.\sia'; 
(Jhinese attitudes to Japan and vice versa; 
and, of course, the attitudes ol all three 
sejiaratcly toward the ‘West’ which in its 
turn didracts into carious European nations 
.md America. £ 

Such n mass of complex and conflictii^ 
dat.i would have got out of hand had Pro- 
lessoi H 1 ) not devised an eftective instru¬ 
ment of control Tagore provided him 
with both a starting point and a sounding 
boaid, and he never relaxes his firm clutch 
on the robe of Tagore in the (loet’s mes- 
si.inic role Ireforc the world. Whatever 
violence this does to the totality of Tagore, 
it enables the author—who admittedly is 
not interested in any other asjiect o^Tagorh 
in this studv—to structure his thesis .smooth- 
Iv and hrmly Four of the book’s seven 
chapters .ire devoted to Tagore, while 
Tagore's travels in Japan and China pro¬ 
vide the .uithor with a narrative form which 
he uses most effectively. 

At the same time, Tagore is not only a 
device but very much a .sub|ect as well. The 
first chapter entitled ‘The Making of iL. 
Modern Prophet’ may distuib Tagorephilev 
111 this country because it .seeks to understand 
Tagore’s 'motives lor assuming the role of 
prophet ’ For far too long we have been 
brought up on notions of the motiveless 
benignity of our great men whom foreign¬ 
ers are unable to see as we see them. Even 
if we cannot accept many of this author’s 
assumptions, there is no denying that he 
provokes us into thinking again on many 
issues of immediate concern to us. 
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Profcisor Hay cUrecls our sj}ccial atten- 
lioii in his Preface to (chapters Three 
(fapancsc Views of Tagore’s Message), Si\ 
(Chinese; Views of I’agore's Message), 
Seven (Imli.in linages ol hasi .mil West), 
and I he Epilogue. Since it is impossible to 
in.itch at short notice the author's know¬ 
ledge ol Japan and China, the ultimate test 
ol lids book lor the average reader in India 
Mill be the sevcnlh thapler The aiithoi 
admits towards the end ol the ihapter: 
Wliai ediuated Indians were thinking 
.ibout the civih/alions ol ‘tlic East' and 'the 
A\'est' between the two world wais is haider 
to glean Irom thcii writings than .ire tlie 
eipiivalent thoughts ol their Jap.inese and 
Cliinese contemporaries. 11 only an Ok.ikura 
Ol a Hsi Chih-mo had won the NoImjI Prize 
and (ome to India to leiiure at leading 
miversiiies on the need to revive Asia’s 
idtiiral miiiy, a niimbei ol Indian mtellec- 
liials might have te.uted to this ide.i <il the 
same time, proviiling liitmc histori.ms with 
the kind ol published iross seilion ol 
opinion that T.igore's leiiiires evoked in 
Elist Asia (p. .306). This appeals to me to 
be an .'idinission of the neiessary shoit- 
lonmigs ol the biMik wliitli, given its Iramc- 
work and method, could not hope to handle 
the Indian resjxmse to Tagore in the same 
way it did Japanese and Chinese iespouses. 
Perhaps the author would have been better 
ailvised to leave the Indian part out alto¬ 
gether Alieinaiively, one hopes he Vill ie- 
p.Mi this Haw by expanding the seventh 
i hapter into a whole book where the 'Hindu- 
hritish symbiosis' and not Tagore will be 
the main subject. 

Until he does that, we have to rest con¬ 
tent with the sixty-five pages on which he 
lushes us through a capsule history of 
modern Indian ailture (especially the 
dominant role played in it by the English 
language), Bengal (Aurobindo^ Ghose, 
Chittaranjan Das, Na/nil Islam, Jadunath 
.Sarkar, Benoy Sarkar, M, N. Roy), Madras 
(K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, S. Radhakrishnan, 
Siibramania Bharati, T. Pral.-isam, the 
Theosophical movement), Bombay (Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi and V. D. ^varkar) 'Hindus¬ 
tan' (Jawaharltjil Nehru), Punjab (Muham¬ 


mad Iqbal), in terms of how each ol these 
elements reacted either to Tagore or to 
the iilca ol pan-Asianism. The author 
concludes that leaving aside politics 'an 
over-all conspectus ol the Indian intellec¬ 
tual landscape in the 1920's shows Tagore, 
Roy, and Gandhi representing three distinct 
schools of thought among those of Hindu 
descent who had l>een most allerted by 
contact with nuxlern Western ideas, with 
Nehru occupying an intermediate position 
within the triangle formed by these three’ 
(p. 309). Living in India in 1971, one can 
only envy the jilacid view ol a historian who 
can draw his lines however .md wherever it 
suits him. 

An entry in the bibliography rei.ords that 
Stephen N. Flay's doctoral disseitation at 
Harv.ird in 1957 was entitled 'India's 
Projjhet in E.ist Asi.i: Tagore's Message ol 
Pan-Asian .Spiritual Revival and Its Recep¬ 
tion 111 Jaji.in and (Jhina, 1916-1929.' If the 
present volume is the final published form 
ol that woik, we have here a fine example 
of academic ^ell-restraint which allowed a 
Ph.D. thesis to pickle lor more than ten 
years before achieving jiriiii Piolcssor Hay 
lias obviously utilised the interval to extend 
and improve his material, learn to use 
(directly or in translation) several un- 
lamiliar langu.iges, and let research findings 
become convictions. One wishes that all 
ihcsis-wnier^ intending publication would 
undergo this discipline. 

Sujtr MUKIIbRJEl!. 


Asian Miscellania 

Aslan Studies Edited by B G Gokhale (Popular 
Prakashan, 186 pp Rs 25) 

Asia Handbook Edited by Guy Wint (Penguin 
Books, 735 pp. 16 s) 

1 11 VVE invented a mythological bird to 
symbolise the .Asian approach to 
history I have called it the hukiifitsltim 
bird. I have not the faintest idea of how oi 
when this bird took shape in my mind but 
all I know is that it must somehow be got 
rid of — for the good of Asia. The jreculiarity 
ol this bird is that it insists on flying back- 
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wards, tlie reason being that since it can 
never know where it is flying to, it can at 
least And assurance in knowing what it is 
flying away trom’. These remarks were 
made by iVJr M. Rajaiainani, Singa{X)rc's 
I'orcign iM in is ter at the One Asia Assembly 
in Manila on April 12, 1970. 

They seem all too true as one re.ids ihe 
collection ol nine essays Mi Gokh.ilc has 
edited. The volume is the first ot a pro- 
jec ted .senes of Asian Studies to be published 
by three colleges in Winston-Salem, North 
tJarolina. 'Fhal the volume lacks unity 
ol theme is admitted by the editor himself. 
He explains it by saying that the papers 
.ire by individuals ‘with special interests in 
the clivetse <ispects ol non-Western History’ 
•incl not a work on a single theme by diserse 
hands, ’ll may also be .slated that the area 
covered is too wide to be signihcant’. lint 
then, they are ‘in one way or another 
related to Asia’. 

The volume has essays on ‘ Fwo Thenic-s 
III Burinc.se Cailturc', on the rise oi McKlern 
Literary Movements in North Korea 1880- 
1935, the French Theory of Imperialism in 
V'letnam before 19M, ‘Ottoman Domina¬ 
tion of Moldania and Wallachia in the 
.Sixteenth Century', ,11111 so on. 

'Flic es.say on ‘New Soviet Interpretations 
of Isarisi Colonial Policies in Asia‘ by 
Lowell R.. 'Fillctt has current relevance. It 
is an .idcc|uate .survey of recent Soviet histo¬ 
rical writing on that subject. Its objectives 
arc twofold, domestic and foreign. It seeks 
to suppress nationalism at home, in the 
CeiUial Asian Republics, and, yet, to aron.se 
it abroad in the ‘Nation.il Liberation Move¬ 
ments’. 

Central i\sia is also a subject of the Sino- 
Sovict conflict. Significantly, the Rii.ssians 
have accused the Chinese of attempts to 
‘artificially stir up nationalist passions, and 
hostile relations with other jicoples’. The 
e.ssay demonstrates how' history is but a 
handmaid of the Stale in Ru.ssia. 

To the Indian reader the es.say that is ol 
greatest interest is by the editor himself, 
‘The Lucknow Pact — a Re-examination’. 
It is, one regrets to say, an utter disappoint¬ 
ment. One would have thought that after 


sketching the e.ssential background, ihc\ 
author would have given a detailed account 1 
ot how in 1916, for the first and the last 
lime, the (.'ongress and the Muslim 
League came to an amicable settlement at 
their Lucknow .sessions, and followed it by 
.in appraisal of its aftermath. The Lucknow 
Pact was based on separate, communal elec¬ 
torates. 'Fhe first is inadccpiaicly done, the 
second barely attempted 

It is true that the Monitord Kepoit of ^ 
1918 regarded ‘.my system of commun.il ' 
electorates as a very .serious hindrance to 
the development ol the .sell-governing prin¬ 
ciple’. But. two sentences l.iicr, it acldecl, 
‘,\t the same lime we must lace the hard 
l.'icts. The MiiliaiTynadans were gisen 
special representation with sep.ir.ite c'lecto- 
i.iics in 1999’ Fhe Lucknow I\ici was 
cilcxl only to demonsliate ‘the Hindu^' 
.iccjiuesceiice’ in it. Besides, the Report re¬ 
cognised that ‘I’hc Muhammadans regard 
separate ic present a lion and communal elec¬ 
torates .ts their only iidcx|uaie salcguards’. 

.Vs the Jiiit.hor writes. ‘I'he Muslims had 
long dem.'inded special representation and 
the right ol the Muslims to secure some 
kind of safeguard in representation was 
.icknowledged even by nationalist leaders 
like Gopal Kn.shna (iokh.ile (1866-1915) 
.mil Bal Gangadhar Filak (185P1920).X 
This system was embodied in the Govern- 
ineiu of India Act of 1909 and Ixjcanie a 
pall oi the Indian political process’. The 
p.ict of 1916 w'as a recognition of a pre¬ 
existing reality. The author adds in a foot¬ 
note: ‘In one of his editorials Tilak admitted 
that the Muslims found it difficult to be 
elected in areas which were predominantly 
Hindu’. 

The Lucknow Pact was a recognition of^ 
:m unfortunate state of things. It is <1 gross 
exaggeration to say that it ‘sealed the fate 
of seculaf nationalism’ and that it ‘created 
a paradox’ which could be finally resolved 
only by partition. 

But much happened fn the three decades 
between the Pact and the partition — the 
Khilafai movement, the Nehru Report, the 
Round Table Conferences, the Congress f 
Ministries and the Congress’ unexpected { 
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•'tefusal to share power in 1937. to mention 
' n lew. In 1946 the Congress and League 
were very close to accord on ilie basis of 
the Cabinet Mission’s Plan, only to part 
lor good. Why did it all happen? It may also 
be mentioned that Mr )innah's ioiirteen 
points of 1920 themselves hinted at the 
iransitoi 7 character ol the separate electo¬ 
rates. 

The laic Mr Guy ^Vml’s Huudbook on 
Aiw (minus the Middle hast) contains 
excellent essays by acknowledged specialists 
in Asian affairs, on its religions, politics, 
economics, and social aflairs. Nothing 
significant is omitted. I'here is a sepaiate 
chapter on each Asian State desciibing its 
internal set u|) and its relations with the 
rt^t ol the world A whole chapter contains 
essays on ‘Minorities and Disputed Areas’. 
I is devoted to minoiily gioups in .\sia, 
he problem oi Kashniii, the Nagas, 
Pakhtiinislan, and ilie cncrscas Chinese. 
Kach ailicle is lollow'cd l>y a bibliography 
It is an excellent work ol reference. 'The 
guiding principle in editing has been to 
produce an encyclopaedia that can be read. 
iVsia’s problems are exciting, and this bcxik 
.iitempts to mirror them’, the editor wrote. 
The aim has been very ably accomplished. 

A. (i. Noorani 


Awareness 

Time Out of Hanci: Revolution and Reaction in 
Southeaat Asia by Robert Shaplen (Harper and 
Row, New York, 466 pp. $ 8.95). 

Asia Awakes: A Continent in Transition by Dick 
Wilson (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, London, 
460 pp. 65s.). 

A .SIA as a sclf-con.scious political idea is 
barely a hundred years old and w’as 
Ixirn as a rogetion to Western impeiialism. 
The idea received its first major recogni¬ 
tion when Japan, a .small Asian country 
defeated the Russian giant. In the decades 
that followed, the idea was transformed 
into a myth that moved the peoples of Asia 
in their fight against foreign rule. Often, 
also, it was used for whipping up a pan- 
Asi«in, anti-West sentiment in the service of 



The Oxford 
Companion to Art 

EilUcd by JiARoi.u osuuKNi-. 

lioyal Soo, 1,2^U} prigcs, 

2 (olour plittrs, illmhntiom, 

.SVj (t nuijis £6 

The ()\fo}d Companion in Art is 
intended lot readers who want a 
non-speclalisL mlicMluition and woik 
ol icrcrencc to the line arts. It is 
designed .is a handbook, not an 
encyclopaedia. There arc about 3,000 
entries \.trying Irom bticl descriptions 
to longer .irlicles. The latter are 
inlioduclory laiher than exhaustive. 
They aie pl.inncd to gi\c both a 
prclimin.iry sinscy oi the subject and 
also a guide ioi liirthei study. As well 
as entries on national and regional 
.schools ol .irt, style's, techniques, and 
iconogiaphy iheie aie short 
biogi.iphies ol p.nnters, sculpiois, and 
architects. 

The book cosers artistic endeavour 
through .ill time <md rhioiighont the 
w'orld. .Article's aie wiiiten by 
specialists and the c’ditor has tried to 
strike .1 practical compromise in the 
.selection ol topics and in the detail 
with whicli c.ich tojiic is treated. 

Oxford University Press 
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indigenous impel ialisiii which was no bctlci 
than the one it sought to supplant. 

But once the West had left, both the 
pvin-Asian consciousness and the sense of 
common destiny to whidi it had given rise 
were quick to fade. Asian leaders soon began 
to see that common antipathy to the West 
was no longer enough to hold together 
such disparate peoples as the Chinese and 
I he Indians, the Indonesians and the Malay¬ 
sians, e\en the Laotians and the Chimbo- 
dians. In the absence of a realistic under¬ 
standing of the problems ol nation-build¬ 
ing and a willingness to replace the rheioiic 
of a bygone age with the langiuige of 
modern management, a common Asian 
awareness could not be sustained. 

The two books under review seek to pro- 
't'ide such understanding of the problems 
of Asia—ol the elements common to them 
as well as those in which one country cliflers 
from another. Both Robert Shaplen and 
Dick Wilson have .spent a number ol yeais 
ill the legion about which they write, and 
they do so after long and extensive prepara¬ 
tion. It is natural that there should be •( 
certain difference in the points of view of 
the two writcis. Shaplen looks at .Southeast 
Asia as an American, in terms of American 
interests; Wilson, as a citizen of a country 
which has already realized that its global 
lolc endex! with the last World War. 

There is also another, more important 
diflerence in the manner in which each 
deals with his theme. Shaplen examines the 
situation in a counlry-by-tountry analysis 
of Indonesia, Singapore-Malaysia, the 
Philippines, Thailand, Cambodia, Laos 
and Vietnam. In each case the author 
brings out, in the overall context of South¬ 
east Asia, the stresses created by war and 
revolution and the domestic problems ol 
the country in question. He assesses the' 
.successes and failures of American policy 
against the background ol communist 
China and the threat it poses to the coun¬ 
tries of Southeast Asia. Shaplcn’s conclu¬ 
sion about the US role in this region is: 
'In a nuclear-powered world, older forms 
of power are^still important, including the 


jiowct to gi\c assistance and the power U 
piotect. I don’t see how we can escape tha 
dual responsibility, whether there are an; 
more Vietnams or not.' Indian policy 
makers and Lsiablishment intellectuah 
would agree, but only in private; in public 
they must continue to protest against 
‘interference’ in the ‘internal' affairs of tht 
countries of Asia. 

Dick Wilson’s approach to his theme is 
more .satisfactory. Besides the countries ol 
Southeast Asia, he also includes China 
Ja 2 ;)an, India, Burma and Ceylon in the 
scope of bis study and presents it iiiidci 
three general heads: the issues (religion 
language, classes and castes, racial prc' 
indices, population^ economic develop¬ 
ment, the communist threat, political insta¬ 
bility anti ambiguous bonleis), the coun- 
tiics. and the outside factors (the Western 
Buiden, the Soviet Image, and Foreign Aidy 
1 here is .1 fairly exhaustive bibliogra])hy 
and notes with recommendations for fur¬ 
ther reading. All of which enhances the 
usefulness of the book and will make ii a 
standard introduction to the problems and 
prosjietts ol the countries of .South and 
Southeast Asia. 

Wilson’s treatment is balanced, which 
does not nccessaiily mean that one would 
cndoise everything that he says, ^or iii- 
instance, his account of the Kashmir ques¬ 
tion (p. 81) or his assertion (p. 37) that 
‘the caste system is ardently defended by 
all but the mast Westernized intellectuals’ 
exhibits not only ignorance of facts but a 
certain bias which is all tcxi familiar by now 
Irom the writings ol peripathctic M^estern 
experts on India. 

However, deficiencies of this type are 
inherent in any attempt of the kind that 
Mr Wilson has undertaken. No single 
person can hope to be adequately inform¬ 
ed and, more difficult, develop an insight 
in every matter of fact and interpretation 
when the subject-matter is as vast as Asia. 
Nor would Mr Wilson him.self claim per¬ 
fection for his book. What is important is 
that despite mistakes, it is an excellent berak 
and deserves to be widely read. 

A. B. Shah 
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f Exploding the Myth 

The Myth of Asia by John Steadman (Macmillan, 
310 pp. 70s.) 

T he poini < 111(1 purpose ol this book is 
to pioYC that the word Ana has no 
meaning except in a geographical .ind phy¬ 
sical sense. The concept of Asiau in a cul¬ 
tural sense is invalid — we talk ol Asian 
diama, Oriental art, Eastern philosophy 
IVhen what we mean is Chinese drama, 
Japanese art, and Indian philosophy. The 
loose thinking terms ‘Asian’ ‘Orienlal’ 
etc lulls us into a vague assumption that 
tlieic i.s, in iaci, a definite cultural entity 
which these words describe. ‘Pan-Asianism’ 
was a delusion fostered by a shared colonuil 
past, 

I he earnestness with which this lather 
'^>l)\ious [loint IS made is a little surprising. 
.Viul tlic reader c-annot hel]i entertaining 
ihe suspicion that the bcxik is meani to 
educate those Americans who have never 
had, and who presumably have little expecta¬ 
tion of evei h.iving — any live contact with 
•Asia’. 

The author tells his Americans that, 
even in the most general sense, there are 
.It least thiee ‘Asias’—there is the far eastern 
^comnninit) consisting of China, Korea, 
Japan, Vietnam. ‘What cultural unity it 
possesses results largely from the diffusion 
of (ihinesc civilization.... Secondly there 
is the Indian Society — it possesses strong 
cultural ties, however, with several of its 
neighliouis notably . Ceylon, Kurina. 
'I'hailand and CJambcxlia ... And lastly, 
there is the Islamic community, extending 
eastward across Asia from Turkey and 

Jordan_Widely diffused through both 

(Asi.i and Africa) continents, it can no 
longer be regarded as distinctively Asian.' 

When the average Westerner talks of the 
oiher-worIdlincs.s ol 'Oriental philosophy 
and Eastern religion’, says Mr. Steadman, 
what he has in mind is a vague compound 
ol the three 'nirvana religions’ — Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Jainism. Confucianism and 
Islam, both thoroughly this-worldly, arc 
somehow never includecl in the concept of 


‘Asian religion’. This results in a mental 
picture of the inward-looking Asian, con¬ 
cerned only with his personal relationship 
with the Infinite and careless of practical 
necessities, 

Similariy, the term Oriental Art' con- 
jutes up a vision ol Chinese and Japanese 
painting; the suggestive lines, the misty 
washes, the attempt to c<ipture the ‘inner’ 
reality ol the subject rather than strive for 
surface <iccuracy. This art, says Mr, Stead¬ 
man, should be scpturely labelled either 
Japanese or Chinese, instead of which it is 
dignified by the term 'Asian'. In a way, 
iheic seems to be a deliberate emphasis on 
those aspeds ol Asian culture whith are in 
sirong contrast to the norms ol the West. 
Jn highlighting those aspects of iVsiaii vallies 
which are antagonistic to Western assiim])- 
lions, ii seems to be easier as w'ell as moic 
dramatic, to destribc Asian attitudes. 

Ill chapter allet chapter. Mi. Steadman 
constructs a (arefiil inosau of (piotations 
all designed to jirove that we .ne too loose 
in the use of the woid Anan The book 
loses much by lelying on second-hand 
ojimioiis. without any live or first-person 
wilting. Nor are all the quotations always 
lelevaiii, ilhmunaling, or illustrative, one 
has the feeling that the author may have 
something in common with the magpie, as 
a (om[mlsivc (olledoi ol cpiotalions wlio 
(annot bear to throw' iw'ay a single one. The 
book is obviously the w’ork ol a bibliopliile 
1,11 her than a scholar. This is confirmed by 
tlic note on the back covei, where it is 
discovered that the author is Senior Re¬ 
search Associate at the Huntingdon Library 
in C]alifoinia. A huge chunk of the impedi¬ 
menta ol erudition — bibliography, notes, 
etc. etc. pom|jously embellish the pages at 
the end. 

There is, of course, no quarrelling with 
Mr Steadman’s main statement, that the 
cultural diversity of the East is under¬ 
stressed, and that the antithesis between 
East and West is exaggerated. And yet I 
would like to claim that, after all the mis¬ 
conceptions are cleared away, there is still 
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a kernel of truth iii the notion that there 
exists a discernible diHerencc in the overall 
attitudes of the AVest and the East. If you 
subtract Japan lioin the East, could it not 
be said that the diilereiue lies in theii 
differing attitudes to Time? The West 
believes that Time is impoitant, the East 
does not. 

L. F. 


Privilege 

Elites in South Asia. Edited by Edmund Leach 
and S. N. Mukherjee (Cambridge University 
Press, 266 pp. 75s.) 

TI^HE 'Elite' concept as a tool ol analysis 
of political systems is ot recent origin. 
Introduced in Europe iit the laic 19th 
century, the elite concept began to be used 
extcnsivel) by /Vnglo-Ameiican academics 
only in the 1930s largely through the inflii- 
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ence of the sociological writing of Vilfredu 
Pareto and Gaetano Mosca. In the hands 
ol scholars like Lasswell and Wright Mills 
it has been extremely useful in deepening 
our understanding ol the ‘politics of power’ 
in the U.S.A. ^ 

But despite its claim to be ‘scientific', 
elitist analysis has not been free from ide¬ 
ological overtones. Both Pareto and Mosca 
were opposed to democracy and socialism 
(Mosca, however, was later to modify his 
.utitude to democracy). Elitist ideology 
denies two of the carclinal assumptions ot 
democtacy: equality and the rule of m.'ijo- 
rity. Again elitist analysis was {X)sited 
against the Marxist concept of 'class’, ft was 
argued that elitist analysis gave a more 
scientific c.xplanalion'of political powei and 
change than the Marxian concept of class 
struggle. I 

latter thinkers like Schumpeter base 
attempted to synthesise the elite concept 
with democ ratic principles by arguing that 
the former need not be incompatible with 
liberal democracy if the governing elite is 
an open and not a closed self-perpetuating 
group 

Underdeveloped societies have .itiracied 
the altcnlion of political analysis .is a iriiil- 
fiil source of studying the role of elites in^ 
tianslorming a traditional society ^Uto .i ' 
modern state. The essays comprising this 
book were first presented at a seminar held 
on ‘Elites in South Asia’ .it Cambridge in 
April. I9i)8. No attempt was tn.ide to clear¬ 
ly define the elite gioiip, and each ])aitici- 
paiit was left lice to determine the scope 
of his enquiry. More-over, they were also not 
lestricied to contemporary elites in South 
Asia. The various elites described here are '' 
‘samples drawn from different Indian 
localities at different historical periods’ 
Mamnbdnrs of the Mughal empire, Chit- 
jiavan Brahmins in the late 19th and early 
20th centuries, Merchants of Surat (1700- 
50), candidates for the 1967 general 
elections in Hyderabad, etc. The editors of 
the b<x>k clearly affirm that this is not the 
study of 'the Power Elite in cofitemporary 
India.' 
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^ However, despite this limitation, most 
'ol the essays should be of interest to stud¬ 
ents oi the contem|X)rary social and politi¬ 
cal scene in India. Percival Spear's paper on 
Mansabdars wilh whuh the volume opens 
shows how ihe Mansabdnrs, though they 
undertook many of tlte responsibilities and 
functions ol an elite bureaucracy, failed to 
survive the downfall of the empiie. Owing 
to scscral factors, the Mamabdars did not 
I dcsclop either the rsprit de (orps or resili- 
enie which would have helped them to sur¬ 
vive. Spear makes an interesting observation 
on the fickleness among the Mamabdan 
rhc) were quick to change their masters d 
they lound that they were on the losing side. 
Kfndiiuit (service) was more impoitant 
than mete loyalty to a person. Do the 
jiresent deledors in legi.slatines, Spear asks, 
_^i:iik back to this ttadition? Unfortunately. 
It IS nnuh woisc today, ft is not Kliidniai 
bill htnnm tJiat has prom|iied most of ilie 
defectors to iioss floors. 

'I’hc essays by Miikheijee, Dobbin and 
Johnson deal with the elites ol Calcutta, 
Poona and Bombay in the pie-indepeiul- 
cncc eia. Mukheijce points out that the 
eionomic anil administrative changes in 
the early 19ih century in Bengal eiodcd 
the tiaditional social structure in Calcutta 
^.md a new urban oriented elite came to 
jiroininencc. He makes a significant point 
that the conflict between the conservatives 
.ind modernists in the 19th century in 
Bengal cannot be e.vplained exilusively by 
the syndrome of traditionists xiersm 
model nists. The consei vatives wcie not 
totally averse to many of the featiiics of 
modernity. Noi were the modernisLs un¬ 
willing to retain theii bonds with tradi¬ 
tional mores. Dwarkanath Tagore, despite 
his ‘modernism’ did not hesitate to feed 
over 50,000 Brahmins and others during the 
sradha ceremony of his mother. Prasanna 
Kumar Tagore earned the nickname of 
‘half enlightened’ reformer because of the 
pomp and grandeur with which he celebra¬ 
ted the family Durgn Pooja. 

D. G. Dalton’s paper on M. N. Roy is 
likely to surprise and probably infuriate 


‘oithodox’ Royists. Dalton makes out a 
persuasive case to jirove that Roy’s later 
philosophy of humanism had its roots in 
the Indian tradition of Vivekananda, 
Auiobindo and Gandhi. Roy's intellectual 
odyssey, beginning as a tenorist. passing 
through a Marxist ph.isc, and finally cul¬ 
minating 111 humanism was, according to 
Dalton, a retiiin to the Indian tradition 
wheie Roy’s real loots lay. There is much 
111 common between Roy’s humanism and 
Gandhi’s political ideas. Both Gandhi and 
Koy emphasised the piimacy of ‘Spiritual 
change’ in man as a pie-condition to 
change in society. Botfi emphasised the 
adoption of nioial means to attain moral 
ends. Both had little faith m institutional 
changes—meie adoption ol a democratic 
stiuctine, without a loi responding change 
in man, would be of no avail. Both had 
gieat contempt for powci politics, spoke 
in identical terms of the qualities expected 
oi a leader, imderlinccl the importance oi 
cleieiitialiration of power, and suggested 
tli.iL the village should be the primary unit 
in the Indian political system. 

Edward Shils’ essay on 'The Academic 
Profession in India’ is one ol the best in the 
l>ook. His is a sympathetic and yet critical 
account. It is ironical iliat in the land of 
the Cruni, the academic profession should lie 
held in so low an esteem both by its mem¬ 
bers and by oulsideis. .Sliils gives a percep- 
li\e cx[>lan<ilion oi tins pai.idox. Niimeious 
historical and environmental factois have 
led to the low status of the academics in 
India today. But these do not tell the 
whole tiutfi 'I'lie academics themselves 
have contributed not a little to their low 
statu.s. Their failure to build a truly aca¬ 
demic community, to develop rigorous 
intellectual .mcl scholarly standaids, the 
failuie to show any deep concern with the 
problems of Indian society, all add up to a 
severe indictment of a piofession which has 
the potentialities of being an elite engaged 
in transfoiming a traditional society into 
a modem and a dynamic one. 

V. K. SlNHA 
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Home Ground 


Whither India after Independence? by Pren Nath 
Bazaz (Pamposh Publications, 271 pp. Rs. 24). 
The Phases of Indian Nationalism And Other 

Essays by Dietmar Rothermund, (Nachiketa 
Publications Limited, 270 pp. Rs. 30). 


¥F MasU'i, with d c.ipilal M, means one 
who leaves behind a school of thought. 
M. N. Roy (ertainly merits that designation 
Too little, unfortunately, is known of his 
hie and writings, due to his earl) death. 
Rut his faculty for cleat insight, claiity of 
thought, and robust commonsensc fortn- 
ii.itely h\c on ihrough the minds oi liiose 
who were fortunate enough to have been 
his disciples. Prem Nath Ha/a/’s Ireedom 
from tant and hypocrisv dties tredif to his 
mentor, and his book II7/if//cr India After 
Independemc is a toilet lion of artitles most 
ol which have apjjeared in Rti)’', journal. 
The Radii al Humanist. 

If words have v.ihic. wh.it weight lies in 
the juxtaposition oi ratlical anti humanist! 
One cannot be a humanist without being 
ladical, anti one cannot be radical without 
being a humanist. Ba/az is both, anti some 
ol his articles arc tlelighiiul exercises in 
‘debunking’. 

I’o those who, like this reviewei, have 
seived India abroad, and have winced every 
time leaders back home have pontiruated 
about India's 'eternal message’ and ‘spiri¬ 
tual mission’, his article Revivalism or 
Renaissatne, anti his letter to Dr K.iiaii 
Singh entitled Our Cultural Heritage, are 
jnirc joy to read. One cannot pay him a 
greater compliment than to say he puls into 
words eveiything one has thought of at 
various times but never had the wit or the 
courage to articulate. 

He next deals with tendentious histoty 
and xenophobia in his articles Tiuth About 
1857 Uprising and Patriotic I'andnlism and 
reduces to debris many cherished illusions. 
One is tempted to quote at length, but a 
review is not a summary, and one must 
regretfully desist. Each essay should be read 
as a whole; not in bits and pieces. 

While his comments on such subjects are, 
in the circumstances, refreshingly objective. 
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' the same perhaps cannot be said when his 
mind turns to Kashmir. Deeply emotionally 
involved, he would not be human if he was 
not also subjective. .\s one who has so often 
defended India’s ‘case’, it is indeed dislress- 
ing to read: ‘Kashmir has proved the giave- 
yaid of Jawaharlal Nehru’s professions and 
ideals.... Nobody would believe that 
under his oiders patriots would lie fired at 
and killed for demanding (he right of .self- 
deiermiiiaiion or thousands would be 
tortuied or beaten u]> in police c.imps or 
impri.soncd for years without tri.d merely 
lor expression of independent views’. 

India may -(ertainly be guilty ol many 
sins of omission and commission, but surelv 
it is over-simplification to suggest that a 
plebiscite w'Oiild undo anything of the past, 
or make matters any better The solution 
Jies elsewhere whicli lia/a/ himself pin¬ 
-points when he writes: ‘The Kashmir pro¬ 
blem docs not aviso, as is commonly be- 
lievc'd, because Pakistan wants to have the 
.State b\ hook oi b\ crook, but because India 
has lailcd to convince the large majority of 
Kashmir Muslims during the last twentv- 
two years that the\ can live happily, peace¬ 
fully and fe.iilcssly in India’. 

Predictably, the author holds very posi¬ 
tive vic‘ws on Hindu-Miislim dilTeiences 
.ind national integration, and tw’o of his 
essays are on these two subjects. Giving 
credit to Islam 'as a liberating and unifying 
force which brought hope .ind freedom to 
millions of human beings living wretched 
lives in many countries’, he points out how, 
as it docs to all men, power corrupted the 
later Muslims and its revolutionary and pro¬ 
gressive role ground slowly to :i halt. 

'rurning to Islam in India, he deplores 
the fact tliat Hindus and Muslims could 
not make common cause against the British, 
and perceptively brings out that when, at 
the fall of the Moghul dynasty, the Muslims 
were anti-British, the Hindus were pro; and 
when the Western-educated Hindus were 
anti-Biiti.sh, the Muslims, fearful of demo¬ 
cracy. became pro. 

As a true radical humanist, he also de¬ 
plores the ‘new trend of commiinalising 
politics’ which siayted with Tilak and con¬ 


tinues till today. Jawaharlal Nehru, rightly, 
receives the credit he deserves and the 
author places on his shoulders the mantle 
of the liberals who w'ere the founding fathers 
ol the Congress. 

Advising the Muslims, he writes: ‘Thcrc- 
lorc, the soundest policy for the Muslims 
to follow is that they should get themselves 
piogressively integrated in (he national life 
ol the country with honour and by demo¬ 
cratic process. But there is the rub: What 
is integration with honour and what is 
nie.iiu by democratic process?’ Gcxxl ques¬ 
tions, indeed, and difficult to answer. "Two 
oihci questions that equally require answers 
are. W'hat is sec iilarisiiP and what is 
iiitegtation? ’Hie fact is that they are totally 
dilfereni. Secularism permits peaceful 
heterogeneous co-existence which is tanta¬ 
mount to j>a.s.sive communalism. Integia- 
iion, on the other hand, connotes homo- 
genciiy Secularism accepts the cult of 
’identity’, wherea.s integration demands its 
surrender So strongly do some Muslim 
leaders cling to their nio/ici//a-mentality 
that they fear Hindu hostility no more than 
they fear Hindu friendship, which they 
apprehend will seduce Muslims away from 
their ‘identity’. It is tribalism — not religion 
— that prevents integration. 

Ml in all, these essays arc most stimulat¬ 
ing and thought-provoking. They should 
be prescribed as compulsory reading for 
romanticists. 

It is perhaps a little unfair to review 
Di Kothermund’s book at the same time 
as the first. Prem Nath Ba/az has written 
about what he has actually ex[jerienced. He 
writes from within the subject looking out; 
Dr Kothc'imiind writes about what he has 
studied, and writes from without the sub¬ 
ject, IcKjking in. He has obviously brought 
a very scholarly and trained mind to bear 
on various facets of the Indian scene, and 
his articles are mostly speeches delivered to 
foreign audiences in Germany and else- 
wheie. They should be of the greatest inte¬ 
rest to students of political science and 
economics, and are not, and not meant to 
be. for (he general reader. 

Much of what he had written has already 
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been fairly well covered by other writers, 
bin he breaks some interesting new ground 
ill his article: Emancipation or Re-integra- 
tion. This is a study of the ]X>litics of 
Gokhale contrasted with those of Sir Her¬ 
bert Riscly, the able civil servant who served 
under Cur/on and was in charge of politi¬ 
cal refoims under Minto. The differing 
assessments of India’s social and political 
situation by the liberal Indian politician 
.ind the ajKilitical British administrator are 
well brought out by the author and make 
most interesting reading. Inevitably the 
siudy moves to the dialogue between the 
liberal Sccretary-of-Statc Morley and the 
Conservative, but by no means illiberal. 
Viceroy Minto. The subject of the dialogue 
was chiefly whether the proposed consti¬ 
tuencies should be territori.d or represen¬ 
tative ol communities and interests Morley 
with his experience confined solely to a 
homogeneous country such a.s>England could 
only think in terms of territory. Minto and 
his government, conscious of the heteroge- 
neou.s character of those who would be 
politically emancipated, thought that the 


whole principle of representation would be 
defeated unle.ss true representatives of the 
sarious communities and interests were 
elected. Such thinking inevitably led to 
separate electorates for the Muslims, and the 
chaige against the British of,'divide and 
rule’. But Dr Rolhermund who has objec¬ 
tively and closely studied all the relevant 
material states; ‘But the administrators who 
were responsible for the constitutional 
evolution of India did not always think of 
Machiavellion plots. For most of them the 
quest for the ‘natural leaders of the people’ 
.ind for the ‘real interests’ were not con¬ 
ceived of as a lec'hnical necessity of represen¬ 
tative government in a colonial empire. If 
was meant to lead to a restoration of a sense 
of Older and pro|x>rtio!h in Indian society’ 
IV'hen one considers the importance given 
tf< community and caste in the selectioi^ 
of candidates .ind in the pattern of voting'' 
even today, o\er sixty years after Minto, 
this reviewer at least believes that Dr. 
Rothermund’s assessment of British motives 
IS correct. 

M. R. A. Baio 
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Aparna Sen's elegant apartment is 
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room," says Aparna, "a delicate 
marble motif for the wall-panelling 
and a Rosewood matt-finish 
for my dressing-table. The result 
is both pleasing and practical." 
The photograph below proves it. 


Irnirfir Aptmi Sm liM Mimd 
In Miwil ■•ngiU, I 
EnglWi UbiM. Sh« to ImomS to 
'BOMSAV TALKir. Ihi nm 
Mwehmi-lvonr n odncilpn. 



Here is why SUNGLOSS is the perfect decorative surfacing: 


• Scratch resistant won't warp, 
crack, chip, dent under the 
toughest treatment I 

• Heat resistant: place steaming 
dishes directly on SUNGLOSS: 
It can take upto boiling point * 

• Stain resistant: a quick wipe 
with a damp cloth removes all 
traces of liquids such as ink, 
curries, ketchup, paint, tea etc. 

• Lasting and hygienic: 
SUNGLOSS stays new for 


years. And it repels insects, 
white-ants, mildew and dust. 

e 3 convenient sizes: only 
SUNGLOSS comes in 3 sheet 
sizes of 8 X 4,6 X 4,5 X 3. 

• Only SUNGLOSS has over 
100 international designs and 
patterns to choose from. 

• SUNGLOSS IS India's most 
exported laminata. Used 
world-wide for its exceptional 
quality. 


For daulto on how to um SUNOLOSS 
for ¥OUf homo, moll tho coupon below 
to tho SUNOLOSS Coniultant, 
Doportmont S1S-A, P.O. Son No. 11SS, 
Somboy t. 

PtolM Mnd mt o froo SUNOLOSS InIIm 
M vHomo. _ __ 




V 


There is a pattern for every personality with 

SUNGLOSS 


Manufacturod by. Capriharta (India) P. Ud., Shivaagar Batata, Dr. A. B. Road, Worli, Bombay 18 (WB) 


•nemtog/r 
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BEAT THE HEAT WITH^iibbbIi 




Take your pick from the fabulous 
4 (bbmIi range 

Super Deluxe Ceiling Fan: a whisper- 
soft performance, year after year. 
Breezmaster Table Fan: noted for 
its discreet luxury, smooth performance. 
And a galaxy of special purpose fans: 
Pedestal, Air Circulators and Cabin. 
And also 

Bajaj Beauty Fans: three beautiful 
models, 225mm; 400mm; SOOmm.sweep. 



heres* BE-80 


4t-47, Vctr Narbitan Bold, Bomtay-t. 
BranchM ail owr bidta. 
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ceat tvres withstand them 


You don't havo to run your tyros over 
broken gtaas; the lagged edges of 
stones and the rough surfaces of 
kutcha roads are just as bad. Just as 
damaging.^So you need tyres that 
stand up to rough ukags on ail kinds 
of roads. Tyres that are lough. Coat 


tyres. With exceptionally strong cas< 
ings rubberized by a process exclu* 
sivs to Ceat. Extra hard tread to 
resist sudden or continued abrasion. 
Coat's Contour and S^ty Drive tyres 
withstand the dangers of bad road 
suflacss: last long and run safely. 


<CEAT^ 

Coat Tyros ara built 

to taka punishmant. 


C?p 73 
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OBITUARY 

According to the London Times, Professor 
Jyotirmoya Guha-Thakurta was among the 50-odc^ 
teachers of Dacca University who were shot dead 
by Pakistani troops a few weeks ago. 

Professor Guha-Thakurta was Reader in English 
at the University and an active member of the 
Pakistan Committee for Cultural Freedom, which 
had to cease functioning soon after the military 
take-over by Field Marshal Ayub Khan in 1958. 

Our sympathies to Mrs Vasanti Guha-Thakurta 
and her children. 



EDITORIAL 

What has been happening in Bangla Desh since March 25 shows that religion 
cannot be the basis of a nation state in the modern world. Language, culture, 
geographical contiguity, economic interests and social institutions—all these 
provide a more durable bond than traditional religion, however useful it 
may occasionally prove for whipping up hatred against those of a different 
faith. 

The events in Bangla Desh als{> emphasize the iin]X)rtant truth that 
traditional religion offers no giiaianlee that its followers shall not perpetr^M! 
unspeakable tTUclties against ihcir lo-ieligionists. Whatever livilizing 
role leligion might have played in the past, it tan continue to command 
the respect of thinking men today only by undergoing (in the words 
that Mr Justice M. Miinii, a Pakistani judge used 17 years ago in connection 
wit-k-Islam) ‘.i bold reorientation. . . [that would] .separate the vital from the 
lifeless’. 

1 he west Pakistani troops aic cariyiiig out <t biuial ma.ssac're of un' 
aimed people, including women and children, who only lour weeks ago were 
their own ccjiintiymen. ;\ncl yet no Muslim country in the ivorld has so far 
condemned (>eiieial Yahya Khan’s regime Not only that; effective leaders 
ol the Muslnn coiimiunity in India have remained silent or lent open 
support to Islamabad’s c ontentioii that what it dcK's m Bangla Desh is no 
businc‘.ss ol .iiiyoiie else. Kminc-nt Muslims—Sheikh Abdullah, A. J. Faridi, 
Badiuddin Tyabji, to name only thic-e—who otherwise are stridently vocal 
about the leal or imaginary lights of the Muslims in relation toothers, have 
suddenly discovered that silence is the better part ol .speech. 

But their silence is not so ‘strange’ as it appeals to saintly spirits like 
Viiiob.i Bhave. The iiiiminent break-up of Pakistan as the largest Islamic 
state in the world has come as a traumatic shock to most Muslims in India 
no less than in west Pakistan. The savage teiror unlea.shed by the Pakistani 
arlay is deplored mainly because it is directed against fellow-Muslims and 
is therefore ‘uii-Islamic-.’ At the same time it is .iccepted as a neces.sary evil, 
for rebellion against the Caliph is in the final analysis rebellion against G<k1. 

'I’hc failure of J^lam to hold Pakistan together also threatens to under¬ 
mine the sense of a separate group identity so devoutly cherished by all but 
a handful of the Muslims in India. Henc'c their piteously confused response 
to one^of the most moving tragedies of our time. 

To understand the nature of this response, one has to go back to the 
political tradition of I.slam. From the second decade of its history, Islam has 
been a religion of power, indistinguishable in its drive from other totalist 
ideologies like communism and medieval Christianity. The terminologies 
are, no doubt, clifferent; but one can easily establish a one-to-one structural 
correspondence between their defining elements. It is significant that in his 
Sociology and Psychology of Communism, Jules Monnerot calls communism 
‘The Twentieth-Century Islam’. 

There are old, and therefore wise, people in India who are of the view 
that India,should not recognize the government of Sheikh Mujibur Rehman. 
Doing so, they feel, would leave an ‘embittered’ neighbour and create an 



'amorphous Pakistan all over India' {Swarajya, April 17) —as though Pakistan 
were not embittered enough and as though the emergence of a democratic, 
secular Bangla Desh would have no healthy impact on Muslim attitudes in 
India! But even if these fears were justified, only the voice of vulgar prag¬ 
matism can speak in these terms when the fate of millions of men is at stake. 
Indeed, it is a shame that no country should have so far recognized the 
Provisional Government of Bangla Desh, and that the United Nations should 
have done nothing to put a stop to the genocide in that land. 

The Government of India has a special responsibility toward the 
•dom fighters of Bangla Desh. Earlier, when Tibet, Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia were raped, its voice was weak and hesitant. Let it do the 
right thing at least now regardless of the attitude of the great and not-so-great 
powers. It has waited long enough lor others t<» give the lead; further delay 
would only mean that the iron has entered too deep into its soul. 

But whatever stand the Mathiavellis ot the woild may lake, the torch 
ol Ireedom of which Nazrul Islam .sang cannot be put out by the bullets and 
bombs ol a modern CJicnghiz Khan. .Sonar Bangla shall not die. 

The results of the niid-terin poll in India arc in sharp contrast lo the 
developments in Pakistan. Regardle.s.s ol what one may think of Mrs Indira 
(iandhi's policies and standaid.s ol political morality, it is a tribute to the 
people of India that they have voted for a stable government. It i.s also 
signihcant that the Jaiia Sangh and all the regional paities except the DMK, 
as also the tJiand /Mliance that never ivas, have been rejetted by the 
electorate. India has voted not only lor stability but also lor national 
integration along libeial, secular lines. 

• 'I’his does not mean that the problem ol poverty and gross economic 
inequalities is any the lU'arer to solution as a result of the elections. Slc^ans 
are not solutions; they only mobilize popular enthusiasm, which needs tcj^ 
be channelled in constructive, non-nielodramatu ways. But this requires c l(*ar 
thinking and the moral courage to give up old nostrums when they 
arc exposed by experience as counterprcxliic tive Whether the new Congress 
will exhibit these qualities in sufficient measure is highly doubtful. 

However, in the short run the elections have belied the Ca.ssandras, 
who had written oft India. The libeial establishment in the West—and this 
includes not only the (ioveriimcnt of the US but the equally powerful 
Pre.ss-Foundation-and-Univer.sity complex—should re-examine its attitude 
to India. In any case, this may be its last chance to help deincxrac'y in the 
sub-continent. I’he Minister of State for Information and Broa^asting, 
Mrs Nadini .Satpathy’s recent tirade (at the .second annual Convocation of 
the Indian Institute of Ma.ss Communication on April 20) against the 
obses.sion of the metropolitan pre.ss with objectivity, its ‘habit of addre.ssing 
the leaders of CJovernment anci officials so loudly and so incessantly’, and of 
elevating ‘the influence of fools to that of the wise men, the ignorant to the 
level of the learned’ could, unless checked in time, turn out to be a case of 
coming events casting their shadow ahead. 


22 April 1971 


A.B.S. 



ON UNIVERSITY 
GOALS AND GOVERNANCE 

85 Theses on University Education 


In 1969 the American Academy of Arts and Saences founded the Assembly on 
University Goals and Gotiername until a view to stimulalinn ediuational reform 
in the United States Martin Meyerson, president of the University of Pennsylvania 
IS Chairman of the Assembly and Stephen li. (iraiibard, professor of history at 
Brown University and editor of DaeilahiN, its direttor of studies. 

Much of the work of the Assembly was conducted by five coiiiutls that pre¬ 
pared papers, held discussions and made reiommendatioiis in partuular areas 
under the following heads: (I) Leariinif^, Teathino and Evaluation, (2) Access, 
Scale and Quality, (t) Research and Scrvue,{-1} Relations until Othei Institutions, 
and (5) Models of Governance Among the co-ihaiimen of the councils were: 
Peter Caws, professor of philosophy at the City University of Nexo York; Mrs 
Edward U’ Norton, assistant legal director of the A meric cm Civil I.iberties Union: 
Richard C Lcwoiitiii, professor of zoology at the University of Chicago; Eli 
Goldstoii. president of Eastern Gas and Eiic'l Associates of Boston; and Denis Hayes, 
national co-ordinator for Environmental Action 

The Assembly roas also helpcnl in its work by an advisory panel of twenty- 
nine rneinbeis of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Talcott Parsons, 
profes.sor of sociology at Harvard Uiiivc-rsity was chcniman of the panel, whose 
other members included: Daniel Bell, professor of .sociology at Harvard 
Univer.sity: David Bhickwcdl, profc'ssor of statistics at the University of California 
at Berkeley; Gerald Holton, professor of physics at Harvard University; 
E.dward H. Levi, president of the UnwersUy of Chicago; W. Arthur Lewis, profes¬ 
sor of economics at Princeton University; Semoiir M Lipset, professor of sociology 
at Harvard University, Margaret M. Mead, profc‘ssor of anthropology at Columbia 
University; Robc'rt S Morisoii, director of the division of biological sciences at 
Cornell University, Rosemary Park, professor of education at the University of 
California at Los Angeles; James A. Perkins, former president of Cornell University 
and chief executive officer of the International Council for Educational Develop¬ 
ment; Walter A. Rosenblith, associate provost of MIT; Meyer Sc hapiro, professor 
of art at Columbia University; Earl Warren, former chief justice of the United 
States; and C. Vann Woodward, prole.ssor of history at Yale University 

The final report of the Assembly was written primarily by Martin Meyc^rson 
and Stephen R. Graubard. Its substance is presented in the form of S5 ‘theses' 
reproduced below by the courte.sy of Corbin Gwaltney, editor of The Chronicle 
of Higher Education from its issue of IS January 1971 


Education of the Poor 

1. Higher education is currently available 
to over 8 million Americans, but not to the 
very {x}or. A disproportionate number of 
the very poor are black, tliough many, of 
course, are white, American Indians, and 
Spanish-speaking Americans. 

Financial aids^ in the pa.st went largely 


to upwardly mobile young people who 
soon became indistinguishable lioin the 
majority. 

In an America plagued by racial disorder 
and diiven by conscience, there has been 
in the last half doren years a serious effort 
to admit black students into colleges and 
universities. Despite the advances that 
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blacks have made, black students today 
make up less than G per cent of the college 
])opulation whereas blacks comprise over 
twice that proportion of the national 
population. 

As foi low-incomc whites in urban and 
rural slums, very lew efforts arc being made 
to set me higher educational opportunity 
for them. The situation of the American 
Indian and Spanish-speaking American is 
even moie discouraging. 

Without claiming that all young persons 
.should be in college, a mattei dealt with 
later, the failure to educate students of 
low-intome families, whatevci their race or 
etliiiu origin, ought not to be countenanced. 
Siiili students should be sought out by 
colleges and universities Public monies 
should be available to those institutions 
that shaie in this national higher educa¬ 
tional obligation. 

2. Because low-income students, black 
and white, arc often inadequately prepared 
for higher education—their schools, famih 
situations and neighbourhoods having gen¬ 
erally hincleicd them—there is a need to 
make uj) for eailier ncgleci 

Theie is no simple solution to the jiro- 
blem. Improvements in income and employ¬ 
ment |x>licy, in elementaly and secondary 
schooling, and in the urban environment 
generally ate obviously desirable 

However, the issue is to overcome prom¬ 
ptly the results of past neglect. To this end. 
colleges and universities ought to establish 
pre-college and pre-professional .school 
programmes, racially integrated, and pre¬ 
ferably under the aegis of groups of insti¬ 
tutions, to prepare students for established 
cutticula. 

To encourage higher educational insti¬ 
tutions to involve themselves in this work, 
state and federal grants should be provided 
to them. 

Women in Higher Education 

3. Undergraduate admissions are readily 
available for women who can pay the fees. 
Graduate and professional school entry is 
often more difficult for them, in part 


because of the belief that many women will 
marry and will not persevere towards their ^ 
clegiees, or will not pursue the career they 
intended. Such arguments are used to deny 
financial aids even to those women admit¬ 
ted to advanced degree prcjgrammcs. 

The transformation in higher education 
that began in the last third of the 19th 
centiuy needs to be completed. Not only 
should women in greater number be 
accepted in giacluate and professional 
schools, but special piovisions should be ' 
made foi them, including the light to study 
on a part-time basis, particularly during 
the years when the are obliged to caie for 
their young children. 

1. Undergraduate degrees earned by 
women larely lead to llte .same employment 
oppoilimity as those earned by men. To a 
les.ser extent, the same is true foi advanced 
degrees. 

Universities and colleges in their own 
employmeni ])olicies ought to become 
model employers, demonstiating their 
readiness to engage women at cveiy teach¬ 
ing, researcli, .idministrative and staff level. 
They ought to woik through their place¬ 
ment and other offices to educate employ- 
eis to pursue the same policy, theieby secur¬ 
ing for women many more positions at 
.salaries equal to those of men. ^ 

If the above are done, and if women have 
the same job oppoitiinities in all profes- 
sion.s, including that of university teaching, 
the situation by the end of this ciccade will 
be chamatically different from what it is 
today 

Education of Older Students 

5. Having said something about those who 
are currently denied access to certain kinds 
of higher eclucational experience, it is im¬ 
portant to speak also of those who are 
privileged in these matters but who are not 
at all content with their situation. 

For students from certain favoured 
family backgrounds, going to college on 
graduation from high school is automatic; 
many, though not all, proceed then to a 
graduate or professional school. Some insist 


ouesT 
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that their choice is not a free one; the 
employment (and social) situation compels 
them to be students from the time they arc 
six until they are in their twenties. 

This ‘involuntary servitude’—it is seen as 
such by some—is wasteful and ought to be 
eliminated. It ought to be possible for more 
students to interrupt their studies, work for 
a lime and return, with this regarded as a 
ii.uiir.ll ediKcitional sequence. 

.Some colleges might experiment with 
T leserving substantial numbcis of places for 
students entering as undeigraduates whose 
ages aie 21 and over and who have spent 
three or more yeais away from foimal 
schooling. 

In addition, all institutions ought to be 
more ventuicsome in admitting older stud¬ 
ents into their gradii.Uc and profe-ssion.il 
M hools. 

In a very shoii time, and without help 
fiom outside .'igeiieies, colleges and univer¬ 
sities could altei themselves .so that umler- 
giadiiate schools were no longer exclusively 
the enclaves of Lite adole.stcnls and gradu¬ 
ate and profcssion.il .schools no longci ex¬ 
clusively the enclaves of young adults. 

Tluxse who choose to go thiough without 
a sigiiiflcant bieak should, of course, be fiee 
to do so. 

^f). TJie decision to postpone higher edu¬ 
cation, whether taken by an adolescent or 
a young adult, ought not to be regarded 
as iiievocable. What a young person may 
not wish to do at 18 or 22, he or she may 
be very interested in pursuing at 30 or 40. 

American colleges and universities have 
generally been somewhat more hospitable 
to .such ‘second chances’ than their Euro- 
^ pean counterparts, but lew have made it a 
central tenet of their admissions 
policies to seek out and make places avail¬ 
able for interested adult students. Even 
where ‘continuing education’ and evening 
programmes exist, these are rarely at the 
centre of a university’s concern. 

A great number of institutions—includ¬ 
ing many of the more distinguished—ought 
to concern themselves with providing 
higher educatidp.s] opportunity for adults 


and not simply of the old ‘continuing edu¬ 
cation’ variety. 

With .such a major commitment, new 
kinds of students may be expected. 

Some will come largely for vocational or 
piofessional reasons; their motivation will 
be to keep ulneast in subjects that are 
lapiclly changing 

Finclnig a new career—switching one’s 
occupation in mid-life—may be the most 
compelling reason that others will have. 

.Still others will come for the kind of 
genera] education that was unavailable to 
them when they were young, oi that they 
(hose not to pursue at the time, having 
little sense of its value 

No gioup stands to gain more fiom pro- 
gi.immes of expander] adult access than 
women. I’lieii responsibilities as wives and 
moilieis in a critical period of their lives 
effectively bars far loo many from luither 
education except in the most casual kinds 
of programmes. 

Colleges and universities ought to re- 
(ogni/e what is lost as a (on.sequence of 
present academic practices. 

Education for Employment 

7. .Some students, after one or more years 
of college, will conclude that their experi¬ 
ence of highei educational institutions does 
not have much interest for them; .some 
teachers will learh the same conclusion.s 
about these and other students. It is un¬ 
reasonable to believe that all who start will 
finish, even with a lapse of lime. 

Institutions of higher learning ought to 
i.ike the lead in helping such students to 
bvpass the soci.il and economic prcs.sures for 
mandatory attendance. 

The colleges .iiicl universities ought 
collectively to address themselves to the 
task of working with employers and trade 
and professional associations to free many 
jobs from routine requirements that make 
college obligatory. .Sucli attendance is often 
unnecessary for many of the positions for 
which it is presently required, and ought 
not to be imposed as a condition for gain¬ 
ful employ. 
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In this, as in so mudi else, the colleges 
and universities themselves thtough their 
own employment policies should set the 
pntlein ior othcis. 

8. It access to emijioyment opportunity 
was less exc lusively through college or 
university education, the prcssine to secure 
admission to such institutions would dimi¬ 
nish New kinds of institiiiiuns should be 
established to appeal to those who me not 
veiy much taken with an academic enviion- 
nient, ioi example, many new kinds oi 
apprenticeship are needed. 

I'Aciy innovation th.it reduces the pres- 
suie on colleges and universities to accom¬ 
modate .ill, including those who are not 
inteiested or able—and that reinforces an 
element of clioice on the part ol the* indi¬ 
vidual—is desirable. 

Delerrccl Payment of Costs 

9. It IS unrealistic to expect that increased 
access lor neglected gi'oups as described 
abo\’e, even with the caveat that all should 
not attend colleges and univeisities, can be 
achieved without new sources of rmancial 
support. 

Therefoie, in addition to existing schol.ir- 
.ships, work-study and othei financial aids, 
a supplementary self-help piogiamme to be 
callecl ‘Educaid’ should be developed. Edu- 
caid refers to :i deferred-payment pro¬ 
gramme covering tuition and other lees and 
room and boarcl that shcjuld be made avai¬ 
lable lor any student capable of doing 
college or university work. 

The deferred payments should be 
guaranteed by the tedcral government in 
much the way mortgage guarantees aie 
provided. Repayment should be in pio|>or- 
tion to the long-term income of the reci¬ 
pient. 

The j>er.son who by choice oi fortune 
later in life has a high income would repay 
somew'hat more than received; the person 
who does not attain such an income, whe¬ 
ther because his or her choice of profession 
or occupation precludes it, or because per¬ 
sonal adversity—illness and the like—pre¬ 
vents it, woulcl repay‘less. 


.Such methods for increasing student 
financitil aid have been receiving greater 
attention in recent years; they provide that 
some will pay a fairly high premium for the 
funds they receive, while others will, in 
clFect, leceivc a subsidy. ^ 

The Certification Function 

10 American colleges and universities, 
lesjjonding to public demand, have colla- 
boiatecl in a .system of degiee certification 
that makes a mockery of some of their edu¬ 
cational objectives. At times it almost 
appeals that the degree-gianting function 
is higher education’s principal reason for 
being. 

The role ol colleges and universities as 
gatekeepci, gran ting’passports to employ’ 
111 piofcssions and callings, is onerous. 

Aiguments have been made that the; 
certifying re.sponsibility ought more appro 
priately to reside with other bodies—em¬ 
ployers, professional .issociations, govern¬ 
mental oigani/aiions, and the like 

Acadeinu institutions ouglii to make 
more delibciaic studies oi wiiai would be 
gained and lost by such a tiansfcr (even if 
only partial) ol many of their certifying 
obligations 

11. Until there are such studies, the pre¬ 
sent practice of having an individual tollege 
or university grant .specific degrees as indi- 
catois of professional and caieei certifica¬ 
tion should be maintained. 

Tliis, however, need not preclude the 
development of new systems of certification. 

.State, national and international bodies, 
both public and private, eitlier constituted 
for this specific purpose or serving other 
purposes as well, might be given degree- 
granting authority. 

They should be prepared to recognize 
various kinds of accomplishments, evaluat¬ 
ing studie.s performed at several institutions 
or undertaken at home, judging work and 
other like experiences. 

Deferring or Interrupting Studies 

12. Alternatives of this kind would con¬ 
tribute to the mcxlification of present con- 
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veniions that requite individuals, generally 
jn late adoles(.en('c, to pursue studies for a 
fixetl period for a particular degree at a 
single institution. 

i lie tradition that a bachelor's tlegree is 
awarded at the end of four years of formal 
.study would be challenged Ciertain students 
might obtain their first degiee m one, two 
or three yeats; otheis might obtain it in five, 
SIX or seven yeais. The inteiitives to inter¬ 
sperse long woik periods with periods of 
I lull-lime oi p.ut-time study would be in- 
ileased. 

Such flexibility ought to become com¬ 
mon loi all degrees. .Students should be 
able to defer or interrupt college, graduate 
OI professional school, precisely because 
there is no rhythm oi p.ittein of inicllectual 
curiosity or social maturity that is common 
to all. 

■4 

Intermingling Study and Woik 

13. Studeius ought to be peimiited to 
intermingle study and woik in w’ays th.ii 
aie now' uncommon. 'I'his is not simjily a 
plea lor an extension of what now passes 
lor coopciativc. woik-and-siudy piogiam- 
mes, Avhere the siudent spends one or more 
teims away fiom a college campus Rather, 
it is an asset lion lhal significant employ- 
* lucnt oppoitunUies lor students may be 
provided in term-time if the university re¬ 
cognizes the value of such experience and is 
prepared to admit its educational impoi- 
tance. 

New counseling and instiiictional tech¬ 
niques w'ill be needed for such educational 
combinations. Without close supervision, 
progiainmes of this kind could easily be¬ 
come peripheial— a kind of extracuiricular 
‘make-work.’ 

Credit by Examination 

M. National and institutional examina¬ 
tions should be further developed to enable 
students who lack a bachelor’s degree to go 
directly into advanced graduate or profes¬ 
sional study. 

Where ability is demonstrated, there is 
no excuse for a person being barred from 


more advanced study by the lack of con¬ 
ventional degree credentials. Many veterans 
after the second World War were given 
options of this kind; there is no evidence 
that they abused the piivilege or in any 
way sufiered as a consequence. 

Shorter Graduate Programmes 

1.'). iNf.iny sluclenis opt for advanced 
graduate .incl professional study not out of 
great interest but almost in a spirit of resig¬ 
nation The univcisilies would be well- 
advi.sed to adopt a moie critical stance in 
respect to their .idvanced degiee.s, rccogni/.- 
ing that they aie not necessary to all pro¬ 
fessional employ. They ought more tegu- 
laily to initiate shoriei gi.idiiate pro- 
giamines, which may oi may not le.'id to 
clegress 

They ought systematically to encourage 
employers and professional associations to 
accept such preparation 

Access to Academic Profession 

Ifi. ''1 hat colleges and universities w'ould 
be substantially altered by new jiolicies of 
access and certification, no one would 
seriously question. They would be no less 
diamatically altcied by substantial changes 
in the character of their faculties. 

Piesent mcxles of access to the academic 
profession aie too restrictive; training for 
the profession is frecjueiitly too ii.irrow'. The 
possibilities foi withchawal before compul¬ 
sory retiiement age are far tcxi limited. 

All these pi act ices should be reviewed and 
modified. 

!7. ThePh.D degree is today the lequired 
license for teaching in most American 
colleges and umveisitics in arts and sciences 
faculties and in certain piofessional schools. 
This degree's ne.ir-monopoly ought to be 
challenged. 

The two distingui.shed English uiiivei- 
sities, Cambridge and Oxfoid. take it for 
gianted that in many fields a well-educated 
person with an honours bachelor’s degree is 
suited to an academic teaching career. 

American colleges and universities ought 
to experiment with the same practice. 
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18. While advertising ior candidates for 
university teaching posts is not regarded as 
undignified in many English-speaking eoun- 
tiies, it is in the United States. In America, 
cronyism ma) easily substitute for a criti- 
(,d assessment of a wide range ol available 
candidates. 

AdveiUsing is no panacea; however, it 
and otliet means of locating candidates 
and soliciting their interest about posts that 
.ne open ought to be more widely used 

.Any lies ice tliat selves to make a gieatei 
number of peojile aware of the existence 
of an academic vacancy and that dissemi¬ 
nates information about it may help obtain 
better .ipplicanls 

1*). Oolleges and uiiivcisities should adopt 
iccinitment {x^licies that will attract for 
jiait-time or full-time teaching posiiions 
men and women whose original career com- 
inilments weie not in the academic world, 
(dearl), not all disciplines can be .seivecl by 
such persons; many, however, ran be. 

In general, these persons ought not to he 
of an age where they are near letirement 
in their own professions. Rather, the pui- 
posc ought to be to lecruit for vaiied 
periods of time inthviclnals at the height ol 
then careeis who would bring perspectives 
and concerns that are not common m the 
.uatlemy. 

.Some alumni would be attracted by such 
job opportunities. 

The noimal ofF-campus work place of 
such teachers might provide congenial 
le.itiniig sites lor students, undergraduate 
and giaduate. 

Preparation of Ciollegc Teachers 

20. Although every effort should be made 
to lecriiit from outside as well as inside the 
acadeniic prolession, the greatest number 
of professors will come from the ranks of 
those who liave especially prepared them¬ 
selves lor a university jxist. Despite the 
possible changes noted previously, this will 
often mean persons holding the Ph.D. or 
an ecjuivalent degree. 

It behoves universitie.s, and particularly 
the 50 that provide most of the arts and 


sciences and engineeiing doctoiates in the 
country, to examine their graduate degree ^ 
]}rogrammes critically. 

Many institutions offer a graduate educa¬ 
tion (hat is excessively spcriali/cd and iin- 
icasonably iinic-consuming. Every effoil 
oiiglit to be made to inliofliice greater 
flexibility into these graduate programmes, 
with all unnecessary hurdles being elimi¬ 
nated. 

The laige umveisities of the country 
bc.ir a heavy irsponsibiliiy toi the morale ' 
ol doc toral candidates, and therefore lor the 
morale of the academic profession. Too 
many .icaclemus piesently enter the pro- 
lession in a disgruntled si.ue, augiy over 
what they conceive to be the inadccjuacics 
of their giaduate education. 

21. Ajjprenticeship progi amines for col¬ 
lege and university tearlieis, with guidance: 
and supervision piovidcd by cxperiencei'i 
tcaclicis, ought to be available for graduate 
students who intend to become professors. 
Those wlio are just starting in these careeis 
would be particularly helped by such jiro- 
gi amines. 

A'ouiig .scholars and teachers ate now 
being given sue It learning opportunities in 
several instilution.s, this piaeticc needs to 
be widely copied. 

22 If some of the aridity of j^imary-, 
scliool education derives liom the sex-typ- 
iiig of leathers who are overwhelmingly 
women, .i compaiable problem arises in 
university education wlicie the profes-soriate 
IS oveiwliclmingly male Major efforts to 
recruit a greater nunibei of women pro- 
fessois ought to be initiated. The academic 
profe.ssion would be substantially tran.s- 
loiincd by an infusion of such new talent. 

r 

Evaluating Research 

23. Tlie most stimulating university teach¬ 
ing geneially occurs where the individual 
IS actively engaged in significant scholarly 
research or in other creative exploration. 
The college or iinivefsity has an interest 
111 encouraging individuals m these cfforis 
and in rewarding them. Too few institu¬ 
tions ate at all adept in doing so. Too many 
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1 gauge scholarly performance by the crudest 
f oi measures; they count bibliographical 
citations. 

Just as students neetl to be persuaded to 
work for something other than the accumu¬ 
lation of course credits, professors ought to 
be discouraged from that kind ol writing 
designed to All dossiers with lists ol publi¬ 
cation titles. The production ethic that em¬ 
phasizes quantity is inimical to scholarship; 
the more ptestigious universities generally 
lecognize this. 

Though many good scholars and teachers 
aie prolific, creative endeavour is frequently 
spor.iclic and time-consuming, and not at 
all Misccpiible to gross proclutlion standards. 

Reliable evaluation of quality is piobably 
as often accomplished through external 
review by scholais who understand the 
nature of the scholarly contribution as by 
«^my other means. 

Evaluating Teaching 

24. Teaching is still too little valued m 
too m.iny colleges and universities. More 
systematic appiaisal methods need to be 
introduced to identify and reward success¬ 
ful teachers. 

.Student opinion in these matters is 
crucial, even though decisions on appoint¬ 
ment ought to continue to rest with faculty 
and administiation. Those who secure the 
bencliis of good tc.ichiiig—the students— 
ought to be nicludcd among the principal 
guardians of the teaching function. 

The hazard that such guardianship will 

entourage and favour showmanship and a 

cpiest for popularity can be overcome by 

policies that balance student preferences 

with the judgments of others, including 

colleagues. These judgments should include 

an estimate of the individual's capacity to 

attract able students, however few, and the 
« 

importance of preiierving specific fields 
whether or not they attract many students. 

25. Appointment to permanent tenure is 
often regarded as the most important stage 
in an academic career. Colleges and univer¬ 
sities are derelict when they make the most 
searching inquiry to determine whether an 


individual merits a permanent post and do 
nothing to encourage creativity once the 
person is installed in that post. 

'I'he iiiiellectu.il growth of its fiiculty 
ought to be a prime responsibility of any 
institution (onceiiied with the intellectual 
growth ol Its students Colleagucship will 
have a determining influence in this matter. 
ito, also, will the administrative decisions 
tliat grant time to individual faculty mem¬ 
bers, not as sabbaticals and not tied to 
specific project fin.uued from outside, but 
as an opportunity to explore new areas 
lelevant to their teaching and research. 

To make these decisions wisely, deans and 
presidents will need to inioim themselves 
moie thoroughly about the teaching and 
scholaily contiibutioiis of professors. 

Tenure and Self-Regulation 

26. In many institutions, an initial 
appointment carries the presumption of the 
) ight ol re-appointment. Tenure is generally 
automatic m such instances on re-ap{K>int- 
ment after a number of years of sei vice. The 
growth of unionization and collective bar¬ 
gaining reinforce this practice and also 
reinforce the piactice of h.'iving uniform 
salary scales. 

The principle of difteiential rewards for 
inent m teaching and scholarship, wlucli 
exists for very good reasons, should not be 
tampeicd with where it still prevails. 

27. There is little self-regulation by 
faculty in most institutions. Only the most 
flagrant evidence of gross misbehaviour 
v/ill involve an individual in disciplin.iry 
actions initiated bv colleagues. 

Desirably, the faculty member who. foi 
example, mterletes with the academic free¬ 
doms of colleagues or students ought to be 
subject to faculty-imposed sanctions under 
a self-generated rode of faculty conduct and 
responsibility. 

The alternative to such self-regulation 
m.iy be a form of additional outside con¬ 
trol that carries hazards for intellectual 
freedom in the college.s and universities of 
the country. 

28. Despite the abuses common to perma- 
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nent positions, piofcssorial tenure needs 
to be lelainecl as a guarantor of acadeinit 
Ireedoin against |x>iitical and other pres¬ 
sures. Yet, means ought to be tleveloped to 
encourage and facilitate the early depar¬ 
ture of those who are making .small con¬ 
tributions to theii institution and tlieii 
students 

To tins end, pensions should be leoiga- 
ni/ed so tliat professors may retire (and in 
some (.i.srs be encouraged to retire) <it sub- 
stanlial pailial pay alter 20 yeais of lenined 
service at one or more universities. This 
aiiangement is similar to otheis that pie- 
sail in the foreign service, the military and 
\anous civil service systems svlieie iii- 
demniiy oilers a viable reconciliation bet¬ 
ween competence and security. 

Chirricular Experiments 

29. Alterations in the chaiacter of the 
academic piolession, togetiier with changes 
in respect to access and certific.ition, cannot 
fail to have piofound effects on the curri¬ 
culum. 

Foi gieat numbers of American under- 
giadiiaie.s, instruction is still laigely in 
lealily mniketable .skills, principally busi¬ 
ness adminisiiation, elementaly and high 
school te.iching, engineering and the like. 
Ill the case of the two-year colleges, tlie 
occupational focus is even shat per. 

It IS 111 .selected large iiniveisities, public 
and piivate, and at certain foiii-yeai 
colleges that substantial numbers of under- 
gi ad nates devote themselves to what is 
tiaclitionally dchned as an arts and sciences 
cuiriculiim 

Curiicular experiments should be made 
in all these institutions; it is very desiiahle 
that these experiments be as varied as 
possible. 

30. What is required is the development 
of new attitudes towards learning. General 
education which is in retreat needs reformu¬ 
lation. The difficulties of doing this ought 
not to he underestimated. 

To point out that a curriculum should 
make place for the affective no less than for 


the cognitive and the objective is only tot 
open the argument. 

To recommend that facts be respected, 
but that general theory not be scanted, that 
a concern with Western culture be temper¬ 
ed by a concern with Eastern and other 
ctihiires as well, that conten^oraneity be 
stressed, but that the past and the uncertain 
futiiie also be studied, and that literary be 
.ichieved not simply by studying one’s own 
language but by knowing other.s, including 
that represented by the .symbolic languages 
of tlie sciences, is to give a measure of the 
complexity of tlie problem 

'I'hc difficulties are .so great tliai it is easy 
to fall back on one of two curricular 
options—to have all students study some 
one subject to the complete exclusion of 
oilieis, or to have tlfeni take any combina¬ 
tion ol disjiaraie courses so long as they add 
up to the total number of semester ctediti 
sjiecilied foi a degree. Both tlie.se courses 
of action are eva.sions of curriculai lespon- 
sibility. 

If faculty members believe in something 
in addition to speciahVed education, they 
oiiglii to define alternative forms of what 
that education should be and how students 
are to be encouraged to explore them. 

.SI Tlie problems of instruction today are 
different from what they were a dec.ide ago; 
they are likely to become even moie diffe- 
lent if the the.ses with lespect to access and 
ccrt'fication, suggested above, are realized. 
Thus, for example, the struggle to familia¬ 
rize students with then past, to locate them 
in time and place, is not likely to be achieved 
by demonstrating a link with a European 
past, ot even with an African or Asian past. 

One of the many experimental ap¬ 
proaches to undergraduate education 
might be to dwell on those elements com¬ 
mon to modern .societie.s, at the same time 
indicating what makes them distinct and 
separate. 

Modernity may best be studied on two 
levels: what unites the planet and what 
divides it. It must not be a.ssumed dint the 
latter are mere residues—political, religious, 
and philosophical ideas of an earlier time- 
destined soon to be placed on the ash-heap 
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history. These are integral to modernity, 
*no less so than the technology too often seen 
as its only distinctive hallmaik. 

An approach that concentrated on man’s 
20th-century experience should not mean 
that only the 20th century is studied. The 
spiritual and material fantasies of our time 
cannot be disassociated from their roots. 

The concern must be with interpreting 
and understanding modern man’s political 
and social predicament, seeing these in a 
i context tliat takes account of his psychic 
and spiritual needs. 

Science for Non-Scientists 

?>2. (Colleges ai c not vei y successful in com- 

munic.iiing the natuie of scientific endeav¬ 
our oi inquiry to those—the great majority 
—who do not concentrate in the natural 
sc iences 

■S As between tjic sciences and the huma¬ 
nities broadly defined, there are huge 
methodological ami epistemological differ¬ 
ences. So long as the majoiily of American 
students situaie themselves in non-scientific 
disciplines, ihere is an obligation to instruct 
them m the activii) that dominates contem¬ 
porary cultuie ami yet remains so alien 

One ptoblem is to determine what kinds 
ol concrete scientific information various 
igroiips of educated men and women need 
to have. Another problem is to develop 
means for instructing undergiaduates in 
certain of the methods and symbolic lang¬ 
uages of the natural sciences. 

Too many colleges and univeisilies have 
accepted for too long the icality ol their 
students’ scientific illiteracy. 

Study of Languages 

‘ 33. Today, another kind of illiteracy and 
cultural parochialism also threatens. The 
interest in foreign languages has declined 
sharply. Traditional language requirements 
were clearly insufficient foi giving most 
students any meaningful proficiency in a 
foieigu longue. 

This failing contributed to the demand 
to do away with the requirements altogether, 
a demand that was sometimes acceded to. 
Whether or not it was, new experiments are 
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tailed foi that will enable the student to 
use a foreign language in his or her other 
studies, particularly in the examination ol 
other ciiltuics. 

Instruction of Undergraduates 

.31 All undcigraduale's decision to con- 
centiate in .i given field ought not to be 
taken to mean that a new' recruit has been 
Avon lor graduate study in that field; the 
undergrachiatc's iiiajoi ought not to be 
Aiewed simply as a pieparation loi giad- 
luitc study 

It members of dcpaitmcnis will concern 
tluMUschcs as much with the logic ol their 
discipline .is the:) do with its content, new 
kinds ol iiistiuction w'lll become available 
loi the iiiidergiaduate. 

This ought not to be interpieted as 
Minpl) a plea for a study of methodology: 
It IS an argiinieiit lor a greater concern with 
iiistiuciiiig the iindeigiadiiate in the natuie 
ol evidence, the forms of proof, the basic 
[iiemises and axiologies of a discipline. 

I’lie membcis of a department ought to 
define what a student may be expected to 
deme Irom a period of study in a paiti- 
c iil.ii discipline. 

Early .Specialization 

3.5. Oitain large institutions might cx- 
peiiment with cieating programmes that 
peimit early speciali/ation. For some 
beginning undcigtaduates, a univeisity 
option Avith immediate entry into advanc¬ 
ed professional oi academic study should 
be m.icle available. I'his option would be 
most appropriate for those few Avho have 
.icquired a supeiioi general education in 
their secondary schools, have made an early 
and firm selection of career or field, and 
are ready, emotionally as well as intellec¬ 
tually, to forego many of the experiences of 
college life; also, it would be particularly 
appropriate for those who return to college 
aitei ycais of ab-sence. 

Revision of Graduate Study 

36. Jtist as it would be wrong to prescribe 
a .single cuiticultim for all undergraduates. 
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so it would be wrong to do this for ail 
graduate students, or even for those in arts 
and sderues iaculiics alone. Still, certain 
broad asset lions can be made. 

The gtaduate student who expects to be 
a college teacher ought to be treated as a 
jirosjjective colleague by professors. This 
means that students will be encouraged to 
picpare courses and will be given teaching 
opjiortiinities; also, that there will bo a 
huge involvement by .senior piofcssois in 
the.se insttiictional assignments. 

Where students are intending to choose 
a ptoiessorial career, they ought to learn as 
much as they can about the profession that 
they intend to enter, and about universities 
generally. Too many who emerge with 
Ph.D.'s have liillc sense ol eithei. 

The dissertation lecpiirement remains a 
(onliising obligation in too m.iii) di.sci- 
plines; every effort should be made to 
clarify what is lequired, and modesty ought ■ 
to be the general rule. 

Many disciplines would be well adsised 
to consider what has become commonplace 
in natural sciences wheie students frequent- 
1) obtain iheir advanced degrees in a 
relatively short time, having demonstrated 
their capacity for independent research. 

In too many fields, the use of stilted 19th- 
century scholarly formulae result in the 
production ol huge pieteniioiis documents 
that mock the presumed intentions of dis¬ 
sertation requirements. Neither student 
noi piolessor is enhanced by the i tiles ol 
the dissertation game as it is too frequently 
played at present. 

Many graduate students, of cour.se, are 
enrolled in advanced degiee programmes 
that are directed to professional rather than 
to jirofessorial careers. They, no less than 
future academics, would profit from a 
change in the ethos of graduate instruction. 

Studies that are too impersonal and pro¬ 
longed, witli requirements that are obscure 
or unintentionally punitive, should be 
drastically revamped. 

Professional Education 

.37. With the American penchant for 
‘professions’, each decade sees more occu¬ 


pations .so labelled. Professional schools iiii 
colleges and universities often work hand 
in hand with professional organizations to 
set up qualifications—and restrictions—for 
entry into their fields. 

An early preoccupation with a narrow 
vocational competence is gradually giving 
way, at least m some universities (in certain 
profe.s.sional schools more than others) to 
a greater concern with research and theory. 
This tendency carries desirable possibilities, 
particularly if it can be linked to the con¬ 
cern foi ‘social relevance’ that is so much 
a preoccupation in our time. 

New kinds of education in medicine, law, 
management, archilctlure and other pio- 
tessions are now called for. 

This IS a propitious time for innovation 
in professional cutriciila. Among the ic- 
forms worth considering is the opening of 
professional courses, now reset vecl for po.*?;:^ 
baccalaureate students, to undergraduate 
students to give them an early acquaint¬ 
ance wiili the prolc.s.sion so that they may 
judge whether they are suited to it. If they 
conclude they aie, they ought to be en- 
couiaged to integrate their profe.s.sional 
study with study in the arts ancl sciences. 

floiirses in the professional faculties 
should be regularly open to arts and scien¬ 
ces graduate students; the reverse nrivilegc, 
should also be generally available.' 

Faculty from professional scluxils ought 
to be encouraged to offer instruction in 
1 elated arts and sciences disciplines and in 
professional schools other than those in 
which they hold their appointment. The 
same encoutagement should be extended to 
professors in the arts and sciences. 

The greatest flexibility should exist in all 
these matters. Too many universities conti¬ 
nue to harboui too many academic and pro¬ 
fessional ghettoes, separating colleagues 
whose intellectual interests should be bring¬ 
ing them together. 

Innosations in Instruction 

38. Colleges and universities are experi¬ 
menting with variations on the instruc¬ 
tional system that they have traditionally 
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lelted on. Clearly, independent study and 
Ismail group tutorials offer large teaching 
possibilities. They are immensely demanti- 
ing, and often—though not always—entail 
extra expense. Also, there has been over 
many years talk of the increased use of 
audio-visual and other technical devices, 
some of which reduce staff costs. 

CJcrtain of these procedures are now being 
tried, and professors and administrators 
should inioim themselves on their utility. 
The sharing of technical devices ought to' 
he considered by neighbouting institutions. 

.Significant learning experience gamed 
outside the college oi university should be 
welcomed. Wliether the instruction be 
loniial or iniormal, in a ghetto or in a 
foieigii umveisiiy, evidence of accomplish¬ 
ment should be quickly iccognizcd. The 
imncisity has no interest in keeping back 
Rodents who have had equivalent e<hica- 
lional expel lencc elsewhere and who can 
demonstiate this 

Where it is po.ssible to involve students 
in the rcseaMli cfloris of professors there is 
evciy leasoii to do so foi the benefit of Ixith. 

Reform of Academic Calendar 

.^0. Many faculties ought to reconsider 
existing college and university calendars 
More flexible class schedules need to be 
devised, permitting many piofessors to con¬ 
centrate their teaching over a shorter period 
in which they give the whole of their atten¬ 
tion to teaching obligations, while reserv¬ 
ing another part of the calendar year prin¬ 
cipally foi lesearch and similar cieative 
activity. 

A variety of calendar leforms would give 
students opportunities to work by them¬ 
selves or to work off campus in ways that 
are not now possible. 

Tlie classroom need not be the only set¬ 
ting for teaching; residence halls, museums, 
hospitals, court-houses, factories, school- 
houses, and other public and private faci¬ 
lities offer appropriate sites for education. 
Where they ran be useful, the college or 
university has an interest in gaining access 
to them. 


Extra-Curricular Activities 

40. Examination of prevailing extra<urri- 
cular activities suf^ests that many were 
created in the i9th century to assist adoles¬ 
cent Ixiys to enjoy collegial living Faculty 
and other .idult supervision was provided 
as a way of showing the institution’s con¬ 
cern for its charges. 

Colleges and universities would be well- 
advised to reconsidei their commitment to 
suppoit .tuch extra-curricular pursuits. If 
students, increasingly adult, aie to be inde- 
jjcndent, they must choose those activities 
tliey wisli to maintain and must consider 
liow to support them There niay be a sound 
educational reason for the extra-cuiriculum 
being placed wholly in the hands of stud¬ 
ents at ccitam institutions, making possible 
expetiineiits of a kind that cannot be ex- 
pciteil to originate in the votes of faculties 
oi governing boards. 

At certain other institutions, where the 
extra-curticulum is seen as an integral part 
of the educational experience, almost in¬ 
distinguishable from the cut riculum, facul¬ 
ties may choose to exercise greater leader¬ 
ship. 

The Role of Research 

'll T'he argument has been frequently 
made that research interests divert profes- 
sois from their teaching obligations, there¬ 
by leading to a neglect of students. This 
may indeed happen. It is particularly un- 
foitunatc when it happens for research or 
wiitiug that IS tiivial, motivated largely by 
piessiues for promotion. 7'hc challenge, 
clearly, is to remedy such abuses. 

To adopt policies that will destioy the 
Mial links between re.seaich exploration 
and imaginative teaching is no remedy. Any 
attempt to develop a teaching ethic in 
higher education that would banish 
lescarch ivould risk making teaching sterile. 

'I'hose piofessors who are inclined to do 
reseaich should be encouraged to do so. 

This, how'cvcr, need not mean that the 
university will welcome cvei^ kind of 
research effort. 

42. Ceitam types of large-scale sponsored 
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researdi are more suited to outside rcsearth 
imtilules tlian to universities, though .some 
of these institutes may be loosely afhliuied 
with univetsities. 

Rcse.nrth that imjiiovcs the lc.itiiing pro¬ 
cess, is linked to tearhiiig and the intcllci- 
tu.il toiuciii of faculty membets, is most 
appiopiiate for universities. 

I'lieie is no reason for universities to 
set VC as holding companies foi l.irge labo- 
1 atones or tcseaich projects that aic not 
linked to thcii educational |iiograinmes. 
'I'lic attiaction ot large expansions of stall 
and lac ilities needs to be resisted. 

■1.1. Re.seaich in universities, wliatcvei its 
.souices ol support, ought not to be .secret. 
The ic.sults of reseauh under any kind of 
univeisity spon.sorship ought to be made 
heely available, except where conditions of 
prisacy iclating to individuals recpine 
conlidentialit). 

•H. Decisions to accept Ol. reject jiarticiilar 
laige-scalc sponsoied reseaich progi amines 
have u majoi eflect on the character ol .in 
institution. Faculty and adminislratois who 
decide on these matters ought to consider: 
the contribution such research will make to 
faculty meinbeis and to the educational 
programmes of the institutions; the effects 
that there m.iy be on the traditional acade¬ 
mic fieedonis of the university community: 
the positive and negative impacts on otliei 
institutional piogrammes that ran be fore¬ 
seen; the futiiic costs of maintaining such 
lescarch activity and its probable social 
value. 

■15. Some of the current adverse criticisms 
alxmt university policies with respect to 
tesearch and service assume a far greater 
institutional involvement than is in fact 
the case. The amount of industry-sponsored 
research at colleges and univeisities is rela¬ 
tively small. Laige-scale federal sponsorship 
of research projects is important at perhaps 
50 universities and only for a minority of 
their professors. 

Most research by college and university 
professors has no outside support, and might 
be best described as individual, publication- 
oriented inquiry without elaborate or ex- 
jiensive trappings. Such research can be im¬ 


mensely significant for the quality of tearhA 
ing within a college or university and for ' 
the intellectual growth of the teachers. For 
these reasons, the institution ought to foster 
it from its own resources. Where these are 
insuftcient, as they will generally be, strong 
efforts should be made to seefire additional 
funds, and not only from the federal 
government. 

Involvement in Public Service 

Hi. Univeisities have never been exten¬ 
sively involved in diiectly providing public 
seivue except in agriculture and medicine 
and to .some extent in primary .and sccond- 
aiy schools, and, of couise, in their role of 
providing education and tr.iining lo their 
own students. 

However, many ihous.'inds of profes.soi.s, 
on an individual basis, woiking .is roiisuU 
.lilts or volunteeis, independently of then 
institutions, have served community, state, 
lederal and private oigaiii/ation.s. 

’rod.iy, colleges and universities aie urged 
to devote m.ijor resouiccs to public .service. 
The suggestion is made tliat they solve the 
difficult problems of modern .society; 
poverty, racism, urban blight, .ind a deterio- 
r.iting natural eiivironnient are .i lew ol 
the matters that they aie .isked to.dtal with. ^ 

Higiiei educational institutions, in fact, 
h.ive neither the ie.souices nor the [lolittcal 
capacity to engage in such activities except 
on a modest .scale. 

What they tan do and should do, if 
invited, and if theii professors and staff 
have the professional competencies and are 
in fact interested, is to contribute know¬ 
ledge that may be relevant to these pro-';' 
blems. 

Their major contribution ought to be an 
intellectual one; individuals and groups 
are in a position to outline courses of action 
worth considering by those with the respon¬ 
sibility for .solving public problems. 

A large direct institutional involvement 
IS {lossible only in a limited number of cir¬ 
cumstances. 
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^ Study of Higher Education 

■ 47 . One would expect universities to have 
a complete agenda, with very many sug¬ 
gestions, on at least one subject— the study 
of higlier education. This is rarely the case. 
Univeisitics are too little involved in a 
subtle and complex analysis of education 
at any level; it is still uncommon for the 
talented membets of a variety of discijdiiies 
to focus on tlic problems of education. This 
,area of research and service ought to be 
T developed. 

It is unteasonable for the univeisity to 
pride itself on its expertise in numerous 
other areas and be leady to accept its con¬ 
tinued ignorance on many aspects of its 
own prime concein—education 


Models of Governance 

college or univeisity—even when Ji 
is" small—is an inliicate organi/aiion. Trus¬ 
tees, administratois, stiiclents, piofessors, 
staff, ahiinni, anti legi-slatois and public 
officials are all assumed to have an inteiest 
in the institution. It is easy to uncleiesii- 
iiiate (01 exaggciaie) the inlluencc ol aii) 
one of these. 

fiood governance depends on a reason¬ 
able allocation of responsibilities, that 
an.ikes the stnictiire of authority credible 
nor all these groups. 

It is impossible that all should decide 
evetything or be consulted on every issue. 
No parliamentary or bureaucratic pioce- 
dures can be developed that will guaiantec 
such participation and consultation in most 
institutions. 

Univeisity goveinance exists to make 
education |x>ssible. This objectisc is most 
^likely to be achieved, and not in a super¬ 
ficial sense, wheie there is a division ol 
responsibility, a shating of information, and 
a readiness to subject authority to the le- 
quirements of a well-defined system of 
accountability. 

Too few institutions have developed these 
characteristics in their mode of governance. 
Many more ought to do so. 

49. A system of college or university 
/ governance shquld itself be educative for 


all who take part in it. A style of institu¬ 
tional arrangements appropriate to higher 
education should be borrowed from the 
academic ideal of reasoned scholarship, in 
which findings and pioposals are submitted 
to critical review. 

For too long, colleges and univeisities 
have borrowed theii governance models 
from business and public administration. 
Neithei is appropriate loi most functions 
ol academic institutions. 

The Governing Board 

.'lO. riie ultimate leg.il authority in most 
coiiiempoiMi 7 American colleges and uni- 
vcisitics icsides in a lay governing board. 
I'he idea that higher education is too im¬ 
portant to be left to educators and students 
alone, and that it lecjuires suiveillance by 
the laiger sen leiy. is implied by this arrange¬ 
ment. 

Because of the impoitanrc of tru.stee.s, 
they ought to be chosen on the ba.sis of 
then capacity for deliberation, judgment, 
and vision. These attiibutes do not run 
cciuiitci to funcl-iaising ability and devo- 
ticm to the institution 
.51. The pi incipal functions ol the govern¬ 
ing board ought to include to join with 
the president in planning the long-range 
lutuie of the institution (the faculty can, 
lately transcend itself in this matter, and 
students generally have too short a time- 
perspective); to select a president with the 
coopciaiion of those that have reason to 
I>e iiileiested in the apjxiintment; to pre¬ 
serve and impiove the financial position of 
the institution; to link tlie institution with 
public and other outside agencies in such 
a way that [it] will advance the interests of 
l.iculty .mcl students. 

52. I'hough governing boards should not 
be .selected on a Noah’s Ark principle, cer¬ 
tain giotips (blacks, for example) are raiely 
included; women are least represented, con¬ 
sidering the pro|)ortion of women students. 
Both ought to be significantly represented; 
if represented, they would enhance the 
general influence of the board, bring new 
perspectives, and, in some instances, might 
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possibly improve their fund-raising rapa¬ 
city. 

At most institutions, board members 
oiigiit to have renewable term rather than 
life appoiritmciils. 

53 Faculty and .students .serving on the 
goveuiing boards of theit own institutions 
might lead boards into day-to-day academic 
decisions that ought in fact to be delegated. 
However, governing bo.uds should often 
include professors and administratois from 
other institutions. 

Reieiit alumni are oiten clo.sei to the 
perceptions of students than others, and 
should be considered foi board positions. 

Faculty and students ought to have the 
opportunity to nominate outside trustees, 
though not necessarily to select them. The 
opportunity to nominate by a petition 
signed by a designated number of faculty 
or students—alumni fiecpicnlly have such a 
privilege—ought to be experimented with. 

Faculty senates, student governments, 
employee organizations ought all to have 
means available foi communicating with 
the governing board. 

.54. Boards of trustees have often been 
effective buffers against jxilitical and other 
pressures directetl at colleges and univei- 
sities Today, however, boards are some¬ 
times the conduits of these piessuies, serv¬ 
ing only to exaceibate aheady difficult 
situations. 

The buffer role ought to be reinforced, 
pariiculatly in those state institutions 
where political pressures are especially 
strong. 

The Academic Administrator 

.55. The college or university presidency 
is uniquely important in American higher 
education. The office needs to be strength¬ 
ened so that it can more effectively fulfill 
its principal responsibilities. These are: to 
represent the general interest of the univer¬ 
sity as a whole; to be its spokesman; to be 
sensitive to the educational and intellectual 
needs and mi.ssions of the academic com¬ 
munity; to be both a member of the faculty 
and its leader; to initiate major academic 


study and reform; to allocate resources to 
achieve specific educational goals and prio¬ 
rities. 

Together with the governing board, the 
piesidenl should pl.in for the development 
of the uiiiver.sity (the planning process 
should involve all the constituencies to the 
iidlest extent possible). 

Tlirough the appointments the president 
ni.'ikes to the administrative staff and those 
he or she influences in the professoriate, 
standards are set for integrity, educational 
,ichicvement, vision and humanity. 

The president should perform his or her 
duties with as much grace, efficiency, and 
absence of bureaucratic control as possible. 
56 Many large institutions .should have 
two or jxissibly three or four leaders with 
such titles as pre.sident, chancellor, provost, 
executive vice-president; in addition, there 
may sonieiimcs be a need for .i liill-tinfi* 
c hail man or exetulivc vice-chairman of the 
board of ti ustees. 

The complexity of many academic insti- 
tiiiioiis requires a gieater division of labour 
than now exists With every such division 
of labour, there is. of course, the hazard of 
divided responsibility. This needs to be 
gu.irded against. The best way to do so is 
to have all majot executive tasks delegated 
lo others by a single chief executive officei | 
in whom authority is vested. 

57. Part of the ambiguity about presiden¬ 
tial and Ollier academic authority arises be¬ 
cause there are two major organizational 
systems: the associalional system and the 
executive system. In the first (for example, 
in a faculty senate) all members are pre¬ 
sumably equal so long as they accept the 
basic premises of the association and act , 
collegially. In the second (for example, in' 
«in administrative hier.irchy) a ceiural .set of 
incendvcs and sanctions is established by 
executives. 

The.se conflicting organizational systems 
should be combined into a system of dele¬ 
gated, responsive governance, in which 
authority and responsibility are exercised 
by executives who themselves are account¬ 
able and thus can be checked by faculties ^ 
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and Olliers when there is extreme dissaiis- 
Taction with their decisions or actions. 

58. Academic administrators come prin¬ 
cipally from faculty careers, and desirably 
so. Normally, they ought not to serve for 
moie than a dozen years. In the course ol 
that period there ought to be at least one 
review, which should include an assessment 
by both faculty and students. 

In large iiisiituiions, a corps of middle- 
level administrative stall ought to be deve- 
^loped to relieve the loutine lor academic 
department heads, deans, and other olTi- 
cials. Training and career-advaiuemenl 
piogrammes for such staff ought (o be 
offered by single insiitutions ami groups of 
institutions. 

59. In the American patieiii of acadenm 
organization, either strong academu deans 
or strong department chaiimen are le- 
tf^ited. If neither is sliong the institution 
will suffer; if both are, conflict is likely In 
most cases, it is desiiable to strengthen the 
deans as against the depaitmcnt chairmen, 
lest excessive coiiip.iitmentali/ation takes 
plat c. 

Faciilty/Studcnt Rcjircscntation 

(»0 Argumenis lor repicsciiiaiivc lacullv 
senates or lor town-meeting faculty senates 
0ire legion. The small college tan function 
well with the latter type. I'he larger insti¬ 
tution should think seriously of having 
both—the representative body for most 
issues, the town-meeting senate when a 
sizable proportion of the faculty wishes an 
opportunity for further deliberation. 

Small groups of faculty generally domi¬ 
nate faculty senates and similar organiza¬ 
tions. At many colleges and iiniveisitics, a 
large number of faculty either choose to 
avoid senate assignments or are not invited 
to take part in them. The .same names 
appear repeatedly in the membership of 
key committees. 

If faculty self-governance is in fact to 
flourish, many who are devoted to teaching 
and scholarship, who would often rather 
stay aloof from administrative responsibi¬ 
lities, need to b^ome involved. 
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Membership in the executive bodies of 
large senates or in representative senates or 
major faculty committees ought to rotate. 

61. Faculty or faculty-student committees 
lia\c giown inoic important in the govern¬ 
ance of colleges and universities. These are 
sometimes chosen by administrators, who 
li.i\c some sort of ‘repiesentative’ principle 
in mind. In other cases, they are chosen by 
senates, iinivcisiiy councils, and similar 
groups. Departmental, divisional, .school, 
and other committees have also prolifeiated. 

(iominiiiecs in sucfi piofuston create 
confusion Their ninnbei ought to be re¬ 
duced and a time limit siiould often be .set 
loi them 

'I'o save the energies of both faculty and 
students, and to make committees more 
effectue, the more important ones ought to 
h.ive .iclminisirative staff members assigned 
to tlieiii This, of course, raises the hazard 
of committees becoming the servants of the 
stall, but that problem can be guarded 
against, whereas the inefficiency that fre- 
cpiently develops when iheie is no staff 
c annot 

62. The tendency to create unicameral 
legislative or advisory bodies for colleges 
and universities raises the possibility that 
iinpoitant i.ssues specific to either faculty 
or students will be obfuscated. Where such 
councils or campus-wide senates are esta¬ 
blished, sc'parate faculty, student and other 
deliberative bodies should also be main¬ 
tained 

Use of Faculty Expertise 

63. Many colleges and universities pemess 
in theii faculties gieal expertise in manage¬ 
ment, design, law, opetations research, and 
other fields im{)Oitant to the running of a 
complex uisliiiilion These internal talents 
should be called on to help in the govern¬ 
ance of the insiitiiiion. Although difficult¬ 
ies may aiise when recommendations from 
faculty aie turned down, the benefits of 
using such talents generally exceed the 

CO‘IS. 

Students in Governance 

64. Student government is a misnomer in 
almost all institutions. It rarely governs, 
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though it often provides a forum where 
student views on the governing of colleges 
and universities arc heard. 

The rentrali/ation of student politics, a 
lesult of having a student goveinment, may 
rediue ilie involvement ol students in the 
de<entiuli/cd schools ami departments of 
the institution. When this happens it is 
uiiloiiunjic, because the gieatest possibility 
of students influencing eilucational policy 
can occur on a decentralired basis 'Fins is 
the kind ol student involvement that should 
be fostered. 

(>5. Many activities in .iddition to the* 
cxiia-curricular ones now handled by 
sluclenls might desirably be delegated lo 
iJiein. For example, on some canijiiiscs the 
responsibility for residence halls and othci 
living ariangenients ought to rest with 
students, as is the case in sc'veial Eiiiopcan 
countries. 

These, and similar expeiunents, should 
be inoiiitored; it is jxissible that some func¬ 
tions can be bettei peiloimetl by sludenis 
ilian bv others. 

i 

The ‘Non-Professoriate’ 

(if) In the functioning ol colleges and uni- 
veisities, particulaily large ones, iliose wlio 
cany professional titles arc only part of the 
largei company of professionals who have 
lesponsibilities foi teaching and research 
'I'liese other professionals, at some camjiuses, 
may be at least as numerous as the jno- 
fexsoriate. They are beginning to seek an 
influence from which they have been pie- 
viously excluded. 

There ate no tmclitions for guiding facult¬ 
ies or administrations in dealing with these 
iin|x)rtant colleagues. The concept ‘stall’ is 
fai too ambiguous and all-inclusive. 

If any internal governance problem, not 
already high on college and university 
reform agendas, recpiires study, it is this one. 

Use of the Initiative 

ti7. Though the initinhve has not had 
large influence in public affairs, where it 
once seemed to hold such promise, it may 
have greater applicability in academic in¬ 


stitutions. Various colleges and univer¬ 
sities ought to experiment with the imlia- 
five so that when large numbers of faculty, 
staff or students seek a new polity or wish 
to abolish or revise an old one, the issue can 
be acted on with reasonable promptness by 
.iclininistraiors, senates and others who have 
.luthority to do so. 

The Ombudsman 

t)8. Tlieic is much experience at cert,iin 
colleges and universities in the use of 
ombudsmen, which is intended to enable 
any menibei of the institution to seek re¬ 
dress of giievances Not surprisingly, those 
ombudsmc'ii functioti best who appear to 
li.ixc the icspect and ear of all constiluen- 
(les. Additional institutions ought to ex- 
pciinieiit witli ombudsmen or boards ol 
ombiiclsnien, informing themselves ol, and 
evaluating the exjicrieiuc's ol otheis ‘ 

Winning Alumni Supjmrt 

1)0 'riaditioiuil methcxls loi winning 
alumni siijipoit—athletic piograinmes, class 
leittiioiis, legionjl alumni gathetings— 
tliough successful with some, are clearly no 
loiigct .idecjuatc for otheis. Voiiiiger 
aiumiii seem indifferent to many of these 
appioaches. 

Just as the colleges and univeisttiflk musil 
lecogni/e the disersity ol then students, so 
iliey should acknowledge and bencTit from 
the diversity ol their alumni. 

If higher educational institutions pursue 
the objective of making the education of 
diverse adults a more cential concern, life¬ 
time educational opportunities ought to be 
made available to alumni. This might in¬ 
clude the right to return for special courses, 
summer progiarames, and other educational 
offerings still to be devised. 

70. Since colleges and universities are 
dependent for their well-being on public 
confidence and support, they should inform 
their alumni regularly about those pro¬ 
blems and issues that affect higher 
education. 

I'o contiibute to the creation of an in¬ 
formed public opinion on higher educa' 
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tional matters is an oblig^ation about which 
'colleges and universities should be out¬ 
spoken. 

Institutional Publications 

71. If the internal and external constitu¬ 
encies of a college or university are to be 
kept properly informed, effective use of the 
written word is required. 

The many publications issued by depart- 
jinents, faculties and schools, including 
^college catalogues, facult) handbooks, 
student guides, financial aid bulletins, 
weekly calendars, alumni magazines, and 
fund-raising literature together repiesent a 
coiisideiable financial investment 'I'heir 
purpose—to expound the institution’s acti¬ 
vities and goals—is insufficiently achieved. 

As a icsull, those who are not actually in 
^»ic institution (and many who are) have 
oiily the most nidiinentary notion of what 
in fact IS hap{>enmg. 

All such publications should more cleli- 
bcMtely seek to reflect the institution’s 
charactei .incl sjiccific programmes 

72. (k)lleges and universities ought to have 
a ‘Hansard’ or regular publication leport- 
ing on <ill specific actions, execiiiive, aclju- 
clicative and legislative, taken by tiustee. 
iaculty, student, staff and administrative 
groups. 

.Similarly, such a publication should make 
available information about majoi contem¬ 
plated policies or decisions on the pan of 
any or all of the above gioups 

When possible, there should be sufficient 
time for comments and criticisms to be pre¬ 
pared and included in this publication. 

, Future of Private Institutions 

Vs. The American ideal of equality of 
opportunity through education has in the 
last quarter of a century been achieved 
largely through state universities and col¬ 
leges, public junior colleges and municipal 
institutions. Without public highei educa¬ 
tion, the present level of access would never 
have been secured. 

Now, however, many private institutions 
ire in great trouble. If private institutions 


fail financially, the public exchequer will 
be leqiiired to a.ssume the burden they pie- 
viously carried; the costs would be very 
high. 

The more important aigument for a dual 
system, private and public, however, is one 
of educational quality. 

Piivale institutions ought to continue to 
exist as sources of experimentation. The 
major private institutions ate important 
precisely because they guarantee that 
higher education is not jmshccl toward uni¬ 
formity and political hypersensitivity. 

Foundations, private firms, ancl other 
potential clonois should recognize the 
fragility of these institutions and reflect on 
flow they can lielp them. 

Selective Support of Excellence 

7f AVith the growing dependence of 
higlicr eciuc.ition on public funding, the 
risk of levelling increases Examples of ex¬ 
cellence, so important m setting the 
standaids of aspiiation lor all institutions, 
become all the mote necessary. 

Difficult as it IS politically to favour some 
institutions rather than others, selective 
sup[joit, public ancl private, is essential 
.incl ought to be fought lor No one ought 
to undeiestimate the resistances to this 
principle: unifotm support for all institu¬ 
tions will liave aident defenders. 

Minimizing Size Disadvantage.s 

7.5 There is no optimum size for colleges 
and imivcisities For some students and 
teachers the .small school will ])iovicle the 
most gratifying expeiiences. At huge col¬ 
leges and universities, there are more 
choices. This is not co say that the increase 
in choice is at all commensurate with the 
increase in siz.e. 

Large institutions should create pro¬ 
grammes and facilities that provide the 
option of a more intimate scale; this can 
be accomplished at some places through 
creating a variety of small colleges within 
the largei campus, or through other, more 
modest venture.s. 
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Producing Greater DifEcrentiation 

76. Higher edurational institutions in 
America, to ilieir detriinent, are imitative. 
The ‘tioiit-riinncrs’ arc constantly aped by 
those with moie limited resouices. As a 
result, though there arc over 2„')00 institu¬ 
tions, they ton verge on a lew models. 

Policies de.signeil to produce gieater 
diilerentiation, though difluult to lashion. 
.lie essential. 

(Colleges and universities sliould Iiecoine 
moie disciiminating in ielating their re- 
soiiKcs to paituiilai needs, less woriied 
.ibont tlieir standing (oiten a mytlncal one) 
w/i-fM'/t otiici iiisiitutions, and more deter¬ 
mined to develop cxpenmeiUs in every 
aspect ol institiitioiial life. 

If these things were done, the claim ot 
American higher education to being plur.il- 
istic would begin to appio.ich lenlity 

Women's Colleges 

77. W'oincn’s colleges, despite theii finan¬ 
cial and other problems, ought not lightly 
to abandon their identity. 'J'his is partic ii- 
laily so when m.any coeducational institu¬ 
tions conlinue to be male-oi leiited Few 
have managed to piutect or luiiber the 
position of women 

'I he present tendeiKy, which is to elmu- 
nate women’s colleges, may be imfortunaie 
Schemes lot coeducation .it women's and 
men's colleges aie rapicih gaiiiiiig lasoiir, 
many ol these jiroposals ma) be ill conceiv¬ 
ed. 

The concein on the pan ol .some insiiiii- 
tions to be in fashion lisks the loss of a 
purpose that may not be easily rccoveicd 

Predominantly Negro Colleges 

78. I'he predoiuin.mtly Negio colleges are 
in clespeiatc financial straits They continue 
to enroll a veiy substantial jnopoition or 
black college students. Without these insti¬ 
tutions, many thousands of black students 
in the South would be denied higher edu¬ 
cational opportunity. 

Public and private lesources should be 
directed to these colleges, while pro¬ 
grammes to develop other options for black 


students are devi.sed, tested, and made more 
widely available. 

Long-Range Planning 

79. l.ong-range planning is uncommon in 
many colleges and universities. Few can 
Ixiast organizations and procedutes ade- 
ejuate lor the advanced planning ol their 
needs and lesources. Many sell-studies 
scaicely mention long-range planning 
mc>chanism.s. 

I he key to .such planning is the develop¬ 
ment of institutional research which pro¬ 
vides data and knowledge of a specificity 
and langc* not now’ available. Only then can 
a planning committee and .stall function. 

Uudgeting 

80 C^ollegc and university budgeting 
should be diiected to the leallocation "1 
the tot.il resouices of the institution rather 
than to annual incicments. Changes in 
colleges and universities will have to clepend 
on a kind of budgeiaiy leview not now 
I.iking place 

fn a period of financial stiingcncy, sub¬ 
stantial substitution of jirogrammcs rather 
tlian addition to them must be the ptinci- 
ple I hat guides tliose resjxmsible for deci¬ 
sion-making It can no longer be assumed 
that new piogrammcs will be supposed by 
c'vic’iisivc nenv iunds. 

llni:ir)pulai decisions will liave to be 
I'l.ide and explained 

Filling Faculty Vacancies 

81. When a piofessor retires, rcsigms, oi 
dies it IS generally assumed that the vacancy 
in the field will be automatically filled. 
"I’liis is an unwise polity, since it prevents' 

1 espouse to new priorities unless the insti- 
iiiiion grows in si/e. 

Eveiy vacancy ought to revert to a 
campus-wide pool where the requiremenLs 
for a particular specialism can be weighed 
by administrators and faculty against re- 
cpjirenients for other fields. 

Non-Edurational Services 

82. Private industry or non-profit corpora- 
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tions ought to be encouraged to supply 
^services now offered by colleges and univers¬ 
ities to their students. Considerable savings 
might be realized by such policies. Also, a 
more sensitive response to changing student 
needs might be registered. 

Mousing, dining {acilitie.s, career counsel¬ 
ing, health and medical services might be 
supplied more reasonably by outside 
agencies. 

Institutions ought to ex{>eiiment with 
4many different systems. At large institu¬ 
tions, what is suited to one faculty or school 
might not be appropriate for another. 

Sharing Resources 

8 .^. Resource-sharing for expensive or 
unique facilities will become a financial 
necessity tor all colleges and universities. 
iU,oie mipoilant however, are the educa- 
uSnal improvements that would be realized 
through imaginalivs cooperative efforts of 
a kind th.ii are not now taking place 

Colleges and universities ought to share 
scarce human talents through joint appoint¬ 
ments, permitting either students or gifted 
tcMchers to move .imong campuses. 

The use of modern technology by several 
institutions involved in collaborative enter- 
irrses is also called for 
Most difficult, however, is cooperation 
based on the willingness of one institution 
to abandon an established field of study 
entiiely, recognizing that opportunities for 
such study exist elsewhere in the region and 
can be made readily available to their own 
students. 

Cooperation in Experimentation 

^S.|. Educational experiments often take 
place on a single campus. They are raiely 
studied or evaluated by other colleges or 
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universities that stand to profit from know¬ 
ing about them. 

Intcrinstitutional cooperation in educa¬ 
tional experimentation ought to become 
more common. It is possible for a group of 
institutions to plan specific educational re¬ 
forms jointly, to try out variants of these 
on individual campuses, to monitor these 
experiments, and to learn fiom them. 

These experiments would then be the 
common concern of all the institutions in¬ 
volved. Each would have invested funds and 
manpower resources. Each would have an 
interest in incorporating into its own pro¬ 
grammes the results achieved. 

Primary, Secondary Education 

8.0. The pi imary and secondary schools of 
(he country, resjioiisible foi the education 
of (lie young during what is incontc.stably 
the most formative j^riods of then lives, 
bear a heavy instructional and social bur¬ 
den. Many colleges and universities have 
bec'ii generally unimaginative in consider¬ 
ing how they might cooperate with these 
schools, to the advantage both of students 
and institutions. 

A is time that more universities accepted 
a responsibility in this matter, and did not 
locate It solely in then professional schools 
of education. 

This is an impoitant need which cannot 
be satisfied by traditional inetiicHLs. 

The colleges and universities stand to 
gain immensely fiom new kinds of cooper.t- 
tion with schools, and they ought to airange 
for them. T'fie task will be cJifficiilt, often 
frustrating It will call foi political, orga¬ 
nizational, as well as intellectual skills 

Any tendency towards paternalism by 
institutions of higher education with re¬ 
gard to schools needs to be strenuously 
resisted. 
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INDIA’S SECOND TRIENNALE 


T hrive years aiier the Lalit Kala Aka- 
dcmi, unilci Dr. Miilk Ru| Anand's 
ihairiuanship, sponsored ilic country's first 
'J'ricnnale of conteni|x>rary art in New 
Dollii, die second 'Tricnnale—also organised 
by the same team—opened in Febiiiaiy last. 
In the interim a new chairman had been 
appointed and the status o( the exhibit's 
Indian section shrouded in unprecedentedly 
bitter (ontioversy 

,’I he seroml rnennale, from the mere 
1 a*t of being a successor to the first, tails to 
produce <i coinjv-'rable impact. This, des¬ 
pite the lact that -15 couiiliics, as against 32 
in the fust 'riieiiiiale, participate I’l it One 
reason ioi this may be that the exhibitions 
of Ktitish sculpture, niocictn American art, 
yVustraliiin .at, giaphics fiom East and West 
Cietmaiiy .is well as from Poland, and Mexi- 
can . 111 , all of winch were seen lieie belore 
.'he fust 'I'liennale, had whetted one’s 
appetite ioi an international showing on a 
larger scale 

On the other liand, between the first and 
the second Tricnnale there has been only 
one imjiort.mt foreign showing here: that 
ol French tapestry and stained glass art. The 
Americans had a show of incxlcin work in 
Delhi but did not send it to Bombay, where 
only prints fiom the US have been shown. 
I^l'his is also true ol recent exhibitions com¬ 
ing from the UK and West Germany. 

This time the exhibits in the Tricnnale 
are dispersed over three venues: Rabindra 
Bliavan, the .Shridharani Galleries nearby 
and the National Gallery of Mcxlern Art. 
The most representative specimens of ait 
iroin abroad are to be seen at the first two 
while the thiid makes for a mixed bag of 
good, bad and indifferent art. 

I As in the first Triennale, the American 


section proves a talking point. But there is 
a vital dillerence between the US show of 
PJ(i8 and that of ilie cm rent year. The 
forinei had made a conceiiccl attempt to 
encompass the entire post-war perspective, 
ranging lioin the mystic lyricism of 
octogenatian Cieoigia O’Keefe .ind the 
scintillating Absii.ici Expressionism of 
Jackson Pollenk to the Soft Tonstrr of 
Glaes Oldenburg, the artit.icis ol Joseph 
Cornell and the pioneeiing kinetic <trl of 
Stanley l.andsmaii. 'Fins wide range, aided 
by the lucid critical analysis of Professor 
Mien H. Johnson which was available to 
vieweis, made the American section of the 
first Tiienii.ile a vitally educative experi¬ 
ence lor the serioiis-ininded gallery-goer. 

In the ciirrc'iil exhibit, the intentions arc 
cc|ually serious but the eight ai lists on view 
telescope .i veiy short chronological seg¬ 
ment ol recent developments across the 
Atlantic. I'hiis although cpiite a few of 
them (lie intelligently articulate about 
what ihey have set out to do, their work 
does not allow the Indian viewer to bridge 
the gap between his knowledge of American 
.111 as piojccted by the l9(iH .showing and 
comment.'iiy and Ins first embarrassing 
.icqiiaintance with so-called minimal art 
which, even lor the local cogiio.seenti, still 
grows ill the womb of posterity. 

Fiom this jioint of view these artists can 
be divided into those who offci links with 
iheii p.ist .mcl iho.se who make an apparen¬ 
tly clean break with it. Both groups, how¬ 
ever. .ire united by a common aim: to ex- 
ploic and enhitgc one’s very concept of a 
work of art. We need not concern ourselves 
with the sociological implications of this 
exploration. For the individual this explo¬ 
ration embiaces all the frontiers of one’s 
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cnvironmcnl: space, time, weight, texture, 
light, roloiir, place. Hy trying to expand our 
Lonsciousness of these, the Americans difle- 
rentiatc between the traditional view of a 
work of ai t ,is an object to be displayed and 
.sold .md its iranscenial concept <is the very 
essence ol our cxjjcrience ol the .ibovc 
dimension.s. 

Ill the first group may be included Sam 
Cfilliam who simply di.spen.scs with the 
jncluie frame and moulds a huge canvas 
itself to yield'some architectuial-cum-sculp- 
lural value {Bow Form F ). He also paints 
tills Iree-flowing form liberated from the 
two-dimensional rectangular frame with 
mulii'Coloiired acrylic and aluminium 
powder. It is easy to link in one’s mind 
this work with the untitled ‘sculpture’ 
in black felt designed by Robert Morris for 
the US section of the first Triennale. Both 
utilise conventional art/cralt material not 
for extianeous purposes but for projecting 
its intrinsic characteristics as a part of our 
tactile and visual experience. 

Robert Rohm uses :in unconventional 
mateiial like manila rope and, with part of 
a rectangular net made of it dipping down 
from .1 vs.ill, ‘captures’ sp.ice, which is the 
legiiiinaie task of a sculptor. ‘Even though 
things aie fairly close to the wall’, he says, 
‘I sec the s|)acc they’ve fallen through as 
part of the piece... I see the path of their 
fall as a kind of boirowed orctccupied space’. 
The logic of the work is self-evident. 

Eva Hesse s arrangement ol 19 broadly 
cylinchically shaped units of fibreglas.s, open 
at iKilh top and bottom {licpelilwn) can 
effoitlessly forge a logical link with a semi- 
absttacl woik sue It as Henry Mooie's disintc- 
gtatccl and loughly carved variation on his 
familiar Wcv/in/iig Ft^iirr, which was on 
view at B.iticrsc.i Park in I96(i and from 
which Eva’s work is divided by a mere two 
years. 

A very similar treatment of space is evi¬ 
dent in Alan Saret’s Trur Jungle: Canopy 
Forest, which is a free-flowing mesh of green 
wire true to its title. His untitled ramp of 
wood and bamboo, specially constructed on 
the lawns of Rabindra Bhavan, carries for- 
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ward this unorthodox exploration of the, 
relationship between space and mass (which' 
is really what "form" is all about), idthough 
it obviously trespasses into the territory of 
architecture. What is notable here is the 
s]}ontaneoiis re.iction of a 27-year old New 
York artist to a churaclerrstically Indian 
material and to the indigenous structure 
which is .so unicpiely prompted by it. 

And now we turn to the extremists in 
whose case dissociation of tlv; end-product 
from the artist’s personality reaches a state’ 
ol computerised manufacture. To this group 
belongs Robet Ryman who displays seven 
scjnarc }>ancls in a row', all identically .splash¬ 
ed with textured, whiie-on-whi(e enamelac. 
Although one can see (he Icgiiimate for¬ 
bears of this work in (he neo-Plastic abstracts 
ol Mondrian, it is difficult lor us to respond 
to this visually vacuous monotony except 
through arbitiary coiuomplalion of ibe 
nature of Niivanal 

Carl Andre, whom J met in Delhi (and 
found reluctant to expatiate on painting on 
the grouutl that he is a .sculptor!), displays 
a multi-coloured strip of plasticine w'hich 
lies on the floor. ‘All 1 am doing’, he suy.s, ‘is 
putting Brancusi’s Endless Column on the 
ground instead of in the air. Most sculjjlurc 
IS priapu with the male organ in t^)e <ur. In, 
my work Priapiis is down to the floor. The 
engaged position is to run along the earth... 
Up to a certain time I was cutting iiilcj 
things. 'Fhen 1 reali-sed that the thing 1 
was culling was the cut. Rather than cut 
into the mateiial, I now use the material 
as the tut in space’. 

A brilliantly pithy summing-up ol the 
modern sculptor’s cs.sential objective. But. 
this does not make Andre’s actual ".sculp- 
lutc’’ :iny less impersonal or lacking in 
aesthetic finality. Like many of his contem¬ 
poraries, he .seems to have surrendered him- 
.sclf to the abstract fascination of a theory 
and cut hiimclf adrift fiom all relationship 
willi sensuous experience exjiectecl of a 
sculpture. 

There is even more mechanical work 
from Richard Serra who is as intriguingly, 
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ariiciiliite as Andre. It is a strip oi (oncrctc, 
^ al course untitled, whose construction the 
artist directed from New York by means of 
photographs! 'I'his is, indeed, in the true 
spirit of Moholy-Nagy’s painting ot a neo- 
Plaslic work executed with insliuctions over 
the telephone. Few viewers will even notice 
this work as it lies rccumbant in the .sod near 
Saret's ramp. It looks rather like the left¬ 
over remnant of a demolished plinth and 
can cnthu.se neither .stulpiois nor archi- 
f tects as a thought-provoking model. 

'The height of absurdity, howevei, is 
teached in only one American entry. Keith 
.Sonnier has-lUted two microphones near the 
entrance of the Rabindra Ahavan annexe 
which, leportcdly, used to emit a “noisy, 
throbbing’’ sound. Hut, on the fifth d.iy of 
the Triennale, .ill was injsteriousl) silent; 
diis indicated that neither the spoiisois nor 
aie local Americ.ui lepic'sentatives weie 
aw.ire of the se.iry jihght of this exhibit 
which was reduced to the handiwoik of .in 
electrician. V\’hetlier sound is a constituent 
of the plastic arts remains a moot point. 

’File lone i\usti.ilian exhibitor, 24-year 
old Robin liunlei, has p.iiiited thiee walls 
of a room with stencilled sc[uares and 
lectangles in shades ot grey and white 
.ici)ii(. flc thus becomes blood biolher to 
the American, Robet Ryman. Despite the 
cILsconcerting anoii)mily ol his series of six 
.scjuaies, what Hunter has to s.iy aptly sums 
up the philosojihy of minimal art: "I want 
to make something alien—alien to myself. I 
want to produce something that is neutral— 
if it is neutral enough it just is. I suppo.se 
that these .ire ejuestions about existence. H 
something is to exist simply then all symbols 
and associations have to be eliminated. 
Looking back, 1 think that my paintings on 
canvas probably looked precious, even 
though 1 was not involved in appearances- 
that is too much like making ohjets d’ait.' 

Few artists will agree more whole¬ 
heartedly with Hunter than a majority of 
the Italian entrants whom their sponsors 
honestly call ‘aesthetic operatoiV. With the 
exceptions of Bruno Munari’s mobiles, the 
Op and kinetic pieces by Alviani, Pietra, 


C.iinpesaii and Adrt.in, and the breast-like 
silver protuberances inside a transparent 
spheie to be seen m Franco Costalonga’s 
Sphne, the rein.innng 14 artists have cons- 
cioiisl) piocluced objects which would ‘serve 
.IS iiisituinents foi visual education (and) 
sujiply models ol ,i clear and distinct |)erccp- 
tioii ol images having then own struettne 
and then own laws ot kinetic development.’ 

Most ol these lalior.itoiy-produced 
objects, .so clilleieiit Irom (airnell's imagi¬ 
natively inventive .irtil.icts, le.iv'e the viewer 
cold. The> present a hoiricl intuition of the 
clinical and siicamlmcHl atmosphere that 
sin rounds II Ci. Wells's Things to Come. 

'rhus thc'se aitisis stand on o|)po.site shores 
Iroin ours They sirc’ss the coiUemporar) 
noil) of art having become an inlernational 
idiom. One is ptep.ned to welccmie tins new 
develojmieni within strict limits as iut 
instance, n is reflected in die sections of 
V\'c‘sl (K'ini.inv, J.ipan and a few other 
Fiiiojje.in and Latin American countries. 

'I'he two (ountiies which fully maintain 
the iinp.ici they had created at the first 
Tiieim.ile are West Germany and japan. 
Three ye.irs ago, the loimer country had 
sent .1 choice collection of sculptures by 
eight young artists fully reflecting the tre¬ 
mendous stiides made by (iermany in this 
genii', and in the complemenl.iry disciplines 
ol designing and architecture, in the yeais 
when the Bauhans was alieady a distant 
nuiiioiy I’liis time the Federal Republic 
shows the veiv disiiiutive work of seven 
ji.nnteis. 

rherc IS, Inst, a wide r.inge of abstracts 
comptismg the vigoioiis L.xpic.ssionism of 
Knnl .Schumacher, the lyricism of Bernd 
Kobei ling’s i ivci , land- and snow-scapes, the 
ccmsituctionisrn blended with a fleeting 
touch of psychedelic colours of Gunter 
Fiuhtrunk and the ultimate geometrical 
simplicity ol Rupprecht Geiger. This 
cjuartet which includes two painters in 
theiP sixties can liace a direct link with 
those liiiitful years ol abstract experimenta¬ 
tion which followed the Cubist phase in 
Em ope altet the first war. 
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'I'hc ihicc figurative paiulcrh, Hurbl 
Antes, Peter Nagel anti Paul Wuiulerlicli, 
all jirojett an implicitly humanist vision. 
Horst Antes paints variations of a iruncatcd 
human tigiiic with a grotesque double or 
triple eye emphasising the demonic stance 
of botJi late and hantls. In /'Vgnrr, Ijulder, 
Tube, Sf)hne, there is a surrcalislit pixta- 
position between the figure and tlie slill- 
lile-hke objects. 

Tlie (ihotogi ajihic polish ol mini-tontil 
panning which one as.sociates with surrea¬ 
lists like Dali and Magritte is also evident 
in the works of Nagel and Wunderlich, 
both of whom share an affinity ol technique. 
Nagel paints representational situations 
with a mixture of clinical detachment and 
suppres.sed empathy lor such themes as a 
streaming child or a clog sporting with a 
ball. His Boy Wtlh Nine Inns is a masterpiece 
of diaughtsmanship, composition and 
thematic depth. 

VViindcriith is far mote .sophisticated. 
1 le, too, uses photogtaphs as a starting point 
and this is evident from the precision of his 
studied airangement of such paraphernalia 
.IS boudoir chairs or /ebra-skm nigs in his 
Intcrioii The female nude, projected 
eithei as a linil>le.ss tailor's dummy or a 
torso in a .somi-erotic posture, contrasts its 
curves with the .severe geometncal lines that 
complete the structure ol the painting 

‘The surreal atmosphere', the West (fci- 
man Commissioner, Thomas Grochowiak, 
aptly says about Wunderlich, ‘established by 
the shimmering palette, is vsorldly and 
elegant on the one hand, weird and morbid 
on the other' 

Japan, too, is represented by seven artists 
who show paintings, sculptures and 
grajihics. At the first Triennale its exhibits 
hacl ranged fiom the indigenous flambo¬ 
yance ol Tabuchi to the sophisticated 
abstractionism of Kuwayama. In the curienl 
showing it is only the last-imbibed American 
influence (oi, rather, the international 
affinity) which is evident. Relating" the 
Japanese exhibits of the two Triennales, it 
becomes obvious that this incxlernism essay¬ 
ed by Japanese painters and sculptors is not 
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an experiment in .sensationalism but is 
born out of deep conviction. 

The wocxl block jirints. Darkness in Red, 
ol Akira Kuro/aki have an affinity with the 
sin realistic precision of the German, 
Wunderlich, although his vision is not 
gioiinded in any fantasy bc.'flring on human 
figures. A similarly abstract surrealistic 
fantasy is at work in the [i.iintings, Mystu- 
gogV of Space, ol Josaku Maecla. These 
works remind one oi an elaborate tattoo 
design although its vortex-likc patieins sug¬ 
gest a mystic scheme. 

Ka/umasa Nagai’s relief prints show an 
intelligent exploitation of lincai sym¬ 
metry which IS but propel to his medium. 
The 6(i-year old abstract aitist Jiro Yoshi- 
haia deservedly gets a gold medal lor his 
veiy simply but powerfully designed duo ol 
White Circle on Black and vice veisa. The.se 
huge circles suck in your consciousness aiicT 
instinctively involve you in a mood ol neai- 
religious roniemplation. 

both Keiji Us.imi and Mideo Yoshihar.i 
tire icpresented by Pop work whose stylised 
use ol the human hgiiio is typic.il ol the 
American tradition in this mass inedi.i- 
oriented art. While both show a sophisti¬ 
cated sense ol design, the fust tries to pro¬ 
ject a valid sociological viewpoint in his 
series entitled Heroes on the Streep 

Masaka^u Horiiiti's sculptures present 
ingenious variations on geometrical jilastic 
motivations. But his most meinoiable [iiccc 
IS f'li/jia and Nostrils in bionic, which pro¬ 
vides .1 jieep-show ol its wittily jiixta|}Osed 
female biological ec|ui|)ment. 

Most ol the Scandinavian and West 
European countries have again sent graphics 
instead of paintings proper. This severely 
limits the ajrpeal ol their sections, es|}ccially 
when, as in the case ol Norway, one is con¬ 
fronted with seven coldly geometrical seri- 
grajihs by a single artist. Denmark, on the 
othei hand, although as meagrely represen¬ 
ted, combines a weirdness of motif with a 
psychedelic colour .scheme. Sweden does 
still better, with five graphic .artists coveiing 
an intriguing range of themes and techni¬ 
ques. 
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India's Second Triettnalc 

A broad humanism distinguishes the 
fworks ol Ruth (ioldmann-Orosiii. This is 
particularly true ot her Holiday Puiure trio 
which is inioifiled by a radical political 
sensibility. I’he grases in No. S of this 
senes, And I Asked Why My Tree Was 
Alhmed 1o Grow and Not Theirs, are very 
inudi reminiscent ol the sleeping wartime 
Iigiires ol I lenry Moore's Icelingly exet iited 
dr.iwings taking shelter during London air- 
laids in underground railway stations. Such 
^i\ork has a universality which makes for a 
pertinent contrast with the superhcially 
internationar idiom oi the dehumaiii/ed, 
Italian ‘operators'. 

In his w'cird vision ol human strile and 
desltucnon, projected through close-ups of 
locust or cork roach-1 1 kc creatures, Per 
.Ssensson also inclicatc‘s as implicit political 
I'ulic.ilisin. 'rile most memorable work in 
IKe .Swedish sec non, however, is IJengt Bock- 
man's intricate etching, Trry Superior Old 
Prisons, w'hicli eejuates the cross-sec tiim ol 
.1 house witli the many strata ol social ex- 
pcTience itsell .nid makes meticulous .satirical 
comments with the aid ol human specimens 
involved in some tactical cri,si.s. 

,\s ag.iinsi the very comprehensive exhibit 
sent by Biitain lor the first Triennale, this 
lime the country is represented by 20 can- 
^\<ise.s from a single artist, 51-year old Alan 
Davie. A many-iaceted man, this .Scot 
wiites [Kieirv and plays ja//. There is a 
primitive power about his apparently crude 
brushw'ork and a vision which langes from 
Miro-like inlant iinageiy to mystic symbo¬ 
lism. it IS not surptising that critics have 
[iinpointeil the sacred jiicture-writing of the 
ancient Americans and the Egyptians 
as a sotiice of his inspiration. ‘Alt’, says 
Davie, 'is the evocation ot the inexpressible 
by images, symbols, sounds, movements or 
rituals.' 

Image of the Fish God (1956) and Green 
lhagon's Puzzle (1970) span the years of 
this exploration, although Davie’s paintings 
can be enjoyed for their introspective poetry 
w'ithout benefit of the knowledge of their 
symbolical connotation. His work, seen for 
the first time in India, sliould serve as a 
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mcxicl of the gemiine spiritual quest in arc 
in an environment infested with pseudo- 
Tantric motivation. 

Austria, Belgium and Switzerland all 
restrict themselves to graphics. An Austrian 
aitist not listed in the catalogue presents 
three .semi-surrealistic and decoratively 
psychedelic works with such captivating 
titles as Sad Xoi So Sad Is Ratnshiue from 
liainday on a Rainy Day (in which the lain- 
drops aptly ajiproximatc tears). Hubert 
Aialym's watercolours hark back to Lyonel 
Eennngei s constructivist technique, while 
El list Fuchs’s .sensuously erotic anatomy in 
the senes. Sphinx, reminds one of the 
draiightsmanshij) of both Beardsley and 
Blake 

/\mong the Belgians, Claus Luc is notable 
loi his Klce-hke imagery while Landuyt 
(Jci.ive's lithographs possess the stark power 
ol totem art. A weird fantasy also disting¬ 
uishes the hybrid creatures ol the .Swiss 
W^alter 'Wegiiuiller's etchings, while both 
Pop and Op art are tepresentecl respectively 
by the lithograjihs and serigraphs of Lecoiil- 
tie and Bill. These thiee small countries 
together stand witness to the fart that new- 
f.mgled techniejues and fashions have not 
emasculated the humanism of post-war 
European an. 

Most of the East European countries 
share tins cjuality in large measure. A stylis¬ 
ed naturalism emanates from the oils and 
graphics ol Bulgarian artists, among whom 
Kiiil Petrov s[)orts a stainccl-glass-likc 
technique The graphics ol the Czech Jiri 
.Vndeile c.in claim the chcssic draughtsman¬ 
ship of a Leoiiaicio, while his other two 
compatriots, John and Illo/nik, possess res¬ 
pectively the imaginative sense of design 
uselul in landscajie and the veiled cynicism 
demaiuleci by a con totted view ol waitime 
humanit) and a Merry Animal World. 

'I'heie IS nothing exciting in the G.D.R. 
section, lachtenleld's bronze figures derive 
closely fiom Afaillol, while the other sculp¬ 
tures and oils are even more academic. 
While the Hungarian Csik presents Feiniii- 
gei-oricnted oils, Viola Berki shows much 
more individuality with landscapes which 
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imbibe such varied inHiiences as the medie¬ 
val Bosch, Russian icons and Chinese silk- 
strecn painting. Cl/inke’s woodcuts are 
austere in concept and much less orthodox 
m technicpie liian the self-portraits of the 
gold medal-winning Pole, Jer/y Panek. 
'I'he small Polish section is as enlightening 
as at tile first Triennalc and includes 
abstr.'ui-like landscapes in primary colours 
by Doniinik, sociologically })erlinent studies 
of the human condition wliich Pi^ybylski’s 
penchant lor a weird anatomy makes stand 
out Irom other lithographs on view, and 
Rosolowic/’s Op creations in aluminium 
and glass. 

An even iidler variety of genres charac- 
teiiscs the Yugoslav section. We have the 
child-like surrealistic fantasies ol Predrag, 
Nivcs and Bora, the psychedelic coll.iges of 
Mirol.sav, the sjiare, economically p<unted 
still-lifes of Francina, the mechanistic sculp¬ 
tures of Milija and the icon-like schemes of 
Dimitar, all dominated by Kotai France’s 
bron/e sculpture, limol with ('ores. This is 
a large cross-sec tion of a bowl filled with six 
large balls, suggesting an einbiyo-like struc¬ 
ture. 

The Soviet section is as dated as it was at 
the first 'rrientiale, incliicliiig the usual 
liitile essays in unimaginative ‘socialist 
realism'. 

The Canadian entry is inexplicably restric¬ 
ted to eight can\asc*s by the (ireek-born 
Kara Papatheodoiou. Devoted to Indian 
themes, all of them are remini.scent of the 
work of Amrita Sher-Gil in their unpreten¬ 
tious empathy lor the simple folk of this 
country. However, one would have wished 
for a legitimately Canadian section. Greece 
itself .sends a fairly lame exhibit in which 
one painter is, strangely enough, much like 
our own Bhiipen Khakhar (who, in turn, 
seems to derive from the 19th century 
French painter Henri Rousseau!). Ireland is 
represented by five canvases of Michael Far¬ 
rell, which arc comparable to the polished 
near-photographic paintings of Nagel and 
Wunderlich. His Celtic inspiration, men¬ 
tioned in the introduction to his work, is 
however not very apparent. 
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France, with a much better integrated 
section than at the first Triennale, .sends oils ’^ 
in the constructionist technique, some 
Abstract Expressionist work and technologi¬ 
cally oriented graphics. Both Vasarely and 
Mathieu who lepresent the first two genres 
are veterans ol the abstract movement in 
Europe. 'Fhcir contribution is historically 
extended by the kinetic works in wood, 
plastic and wire of Yvaral which a jury, 
pcrha]>s fearful of being called orthodox, 
lias blessed with a gold medal. 

'I'he French share the Americans’ concern 
about the clatistrojihobic encirclement of 
man by modern machinery. But they meet 
the .illeged horror of technology cjn its own 
terms and w'lthout reducing themselves to 
automata Hence perh.ips the absence from 
this section of the extremities ol minimal 
art. 

As in the jiolitico-economic .spheie, in aiTT 
loo, we have a developing world. Its extent 
does noi of course, apjiroxiinate precisely 
with the teriitories of the developing coun¬ 
tries for some, like .Spain and New Zealand, 
registci .1 liigher degree of economic pro¬ 
gress than some ol the Latin American 
countries and India. In tlie case of the foim- 
er what is strange is that the winds of avniit- 
gnrdc movements prevalent in Europe and 
Aiistialia have not touched them fh spite of' 
geogtaphical continguily. 

In this group of nations the most vigo¬ 
rous work tomes from Brazil <md Cuba. In 
the Bia/ilian section, Perez’s graphics em¬ 
body a micscular interweaving of semi- 
abstract forms, while .Scorzelli’s collages, 
with their subtle overlapping ol tran.sparent 
coloured papci, project a geometrically 
organic structure ol colour. Using plaster,,'^ 
cloth and acrylic, Cavalcanti develops poetic 
shapes which have both grandeur and mobi¬ 
lity and make a stylised play with form, 
space and mass. This sculptural work is. 
properly speaking, an extension of the im- 
pasto technique. 

Mira Schendell’s gold medal-winning 
Graphic Study is a sequence of 10 child art¬ 
like dcxxlles drawn with ink on rice paper. . 
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.Their simple, geometrical fantasy reminds 

* IIS ol the peculiar hieroglyphs which the 
Canadian short films-maker, Norman 
McClarcn, uses to such wonderful comic 
effect. 

Some ol the Cuban artists expectedly show 
an awareness ol present-day political reality, 
but their work can claim expert draughts¬ 
manship and imaginative composition. Gal¬ 
lardo's meticulous drawings have a kinshiii 
with the British cartoonist Ronald Scarle, 

' while Serjia's drawings have .i mystic, lyri¬ 
cal touch. Bravo’s lithographs deri\e intel¬ 
ligently from the modern comic strip, while 
(ion/ale/’s xylograjilis show conviction in 
then social-iealist orientation I.ikc Brazil, 
Cuba seems to nourish its modem move¬ 
ments on the inherent strengths of acade¬ 
mism. 

^Thc trio which rejireseiits Cyprus woiks 
111 three dillercnl clireclions. |oacfnm .sends 
liee-ianging abstiactions iiuorporaling a 
subtle de(.oiati\e element. Makrids ]>aints 
natur.ilistic studies with a purpuscful lough- 
ncss, among ivhich Woman Taking A 
Slioivei esokes I he same compassion as did 
Toulou.sc-Lauirec's l‘)th century studies oi 
Parisian piostitules Sjihikas's shaped can- 
\ases comptise lor.iys inio the lealm ol Op 

* .irt. 

There is nothing to cnihuse about in the 
Spanish .section at the rriennale. It is as if 
the days ol K1 (ireco, (ioya and Picasso were 
long [last. J’he use ol leather constitutes a 
mild novelty in the decoiatise woik oi De 
Viclales as does that of felt in the constructi- 
\ist compositions of Soria. Fajardo makes a 
more imaginative icsc ol yet another 
medium, aluminium. 

Among the West Asian countries Kuwait 
sends some oils in a dated style, Syria is re- 
presentecNiy equally siqierficial work, while 
the abstracts Iroin Turkey are dernative 
and weak. From among the two African 
sections, Nigeria .show.s faint merit in the 
indigenous human figures in ebony and 
marble of Ben Osawe and the twisted abs¬ 
tract forms of Osunde’s Nigerian Crisis. 
Zambia’s is one of the worst sections in the 
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Triennale and loudly declares the under¬ 
developed stale of its art. 

Similarly sub standard exhibits have been 
sent by (ieylon, while the Indonesian section 
c.in claim at least four artists who pre.sent 
worthwhile entries in the representational 
or abstract manner. Compared with their 
performance at the first Triennale, this 
country’s leading artists (c.g., Affandi) still 
seem to be in a groove. 

Among the smaller countiies Hong Kong 
sends some esocative landscapes oriented 
towards Chine.se scroll [lainting. Bland 
Douglas’s Faliinst'sl harks back to the 
colours and hiemglyphs of Egyptian frescoes. 
Korea [ihiys sale with the (^linese manner, 
Aviih the exception of Pyo’s geometrical 
.(bsiiHct. The Nepalese section is as bad as 
il was at the first Triennale, while the Sik¬ 
kimese restrict themselves to some indige¬ 
nous crafts and liaditional .scroll-painting, 
riie same policy is followed by Fiji. 

The most ludicrous section belongs to 
Venezuela. Its single lepresentative, 
Dagnino, who seems to have settled down in 
Varanasi, submits 11 very weakly drawn, 
pseudo-mysiic sketches of his Indian en- 
Mronment which arc empty ol any intelli¬ 
gent meaning. 

Fiom New Zealand alone comes woik 
which holds promise ol a technically versa¬ 
tile grasp of the graphic medium. Both 
Pickeincrc and Webb show sim|>licity and 
sticngih of design in iheii very expressive 
lancLscapcs. while another Lidy, Kate (>)ula- 
han, jiresents semi-surrealistic visions of the 
human entity. Bariy Cleavin is yet another 
surrealist from this island country which 
has imbibed conteinpoiary and cla.ssical 
F.uiopcan influences wiihoiit surrendering 
the individuality of its aboriginal past. 

There is a similar readiness to absorb 
Western influence intelligently in the 
Philippines .section. One also .sees here a 
variety of materials and techniques, the 
sciiljitiires of Mercado and Saprid being 
p.irticularly humane in their cmtlook. 

Before one comes to the Indian section, it 
is necessary to sum up briefly the nature of 
the controversy that preceded the opening of 
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ihe Trieiinrile. Dissati^ricd not only with the 
manner of selection loi the Indian section 
but also with the entire administrative and 
lonsliuitional sel-iip ot the Lalit Kala 
Akademi (whuh sponsors the riiennales), 
:i large number of artists Iroin Ahmcdabad, 
Haroda, Hombay, Delhi and other 
tentics banded themselves together last 
year to launch a protest. Prominent among 
these are (#ulam Sheikh and llhu]ien 
Kliakhar, who.se little inaga/.ine Vnshdnk 
first giive vent to the anti-'rriennalc feeling 
which was cxeuising the minds of most 
major artists in this country. Other leaders 
of I he protest include Krishen Khanna, 
wlio was one ol tlic two Indian commission¬ 
ers loi the first Triennale and whose jjaiiit- 
iiig, on being awarded a gold medal, pro- 
soked the Prime Minister to make some 
snide remarks against him ihics, in turn, 
making him icturn the medal in protest. 

Alter having sucies.siully whittled down 
the impact ol the Indian .section, these 
artists have formed an all-India CoiiiKil 
ol .Vrtists designed to serve as a watch-clog 
body lor the puipose of [iiotecting the 
interests o( Indian artists What they pro¬ 
pose to do lor the jirofcssional welfaie ol 
thetr comrades is not \ery tlcai at the 
momenr. In February they organised an 
auction ol works ol aii in Delhi and collec¬ 
ted nearly Rs 25,000 to seive as the nucleus 
ol their hinds lor the Cjountil. Viv.m 
Sundaram is the Secietary ol the ad ho( 
executive committee o( the Cioimcil, while 
J. Swaminathan, Eric Bowen and i\ml)adas 
arc other prominent supjxn ters. 

In the interim two developments ha\c 
taken place. Dr Mulk Raj Anand, who 
masterminded both the fust and the second 
Triennale, is no longer chairm.tn ol the 
Akademi and has been succeeded by Karl 
Khandalavala. The Government, having 
shelved the recommendations of the Homi 
Bhabha committee, has appointed the 
Khosla committee to go into the workings of 
the three Akademis. It is ex|>ected that at 
least the semblance ol a relorm will follow 
from the report of the Khosla committee, 
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which at present is going round the country 
lecording evidence. 

Suiprisingly, in the Indian section there is 
a large number of graphics as if we, too, 
siillered from logistic cliRicuIties in the mat¬ 
ter ol paintings proper. (Graphics, no doubt, 
constitute one ol the most expressive and 
technically challenging modern media but 
they can hardly lake the place of paintings 
in an exhibition claiming any status. The 
works ol Biinal Bancrji, D. P. Bannerji, 
[aginohan (ihopra, Gunen Ganguli and 
Kiishna Reddy belong to this genre and all 
of them indicate j firm grasp ol the medium. 

.Among the painters Taiitrism. both 
genuine and spin ions, not unexpectedly 
dominates the entries. In the first category, 
G. R. Santosh stands out with his largc- 
si/.cd cansases which registei a natural 
chronological developiiiciit in his recent 
career. They combine, in a simple but hiniT^ 
nous coloui scheme, stylised and synimctri- 
cal sections of nude torsos with Tanric sym¬ 
bols 'I heir oveiall effect is one leading to 
jnoiound mental jieace and contemplation. 

Sanicxsh is lollowed at some distance by 
Prabhakar Batw'c and S. B. Palsikar Barwe’s 
woik, although not among his best, also 
prompts intros|x;ctioii. Palsikar’s canvases 
are strongly motivated alxitracts, .sporting a 
hieroglyph-1 ike u.se ol impasto. 'I'hey arc' 
su|)eric>r to his earlier, sparsely exhibited, 
work in the Tantric school 

.Among the abstractionists. Biien De im- 
pres.scs-with his organic colour structures 
and the vibrant luminosity ot his paint. He 
may be compared with Pralulla Mohanti, 
whose water colours seem superficially deco¬ 
rative by contrast. Sunil Das is yet another 
'Tantric abstractionist who is comlorlable , 
with his symbols. 

Three painters, all in their thirties, 
stress the new directions which many 
young Delhi-based ailists .ire .so confi¬ 
dently following these days. All of them 
have a surrealist tiait which is most marked 
in the work of Bikash Bhattacharjee. His 
April 28 is probably a self-portrait s[x>rling 
a decapitated head (which may be compar¬ 
ed with the New Zealander, Kate Coolahan's 
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/ The Measine), while Deathless Antique pre- 
) sents the weirdly irreveranl image of a preg- 
' iiant goddess. 

A. Kamarhandrcin, in his The Anatomy 
Lesson, essays a satiiual take-oli on Rem¬ 
brandt’s onginal, with the hue ui Hiilci 
looking down Iroin a corner of ihe big, 
rect.nigidai, cansas on tlie sight oi an 
autopsy of one ol his toiiiiilcss sutims 

Raniiiijil Singh’s ihree (anvases poitiay 
naliira] objects against landscapes in an 
Lxpiessionisi inanner. His tediincpie is 
(oinjiarable to the pholugiaphir niiisli oi 
the VVcsi Ciennan painters. Indeed, all these 
three .irlists jjossess the aoidennc polish 
natinal to siirrc<ilisis 

[ogen Clhowdhnry is also a snnealist and 
presents an nnagnialively h.indled senes 
entitled HeministeiKe ttf Dteum ^'et an¬ 
ther Hengali aitist woiihy ol note isCianesh 
Pyiie, whose three woiks in tempera speak 
ol indiMdiially stvlised diaiightsinansinp 
(wIikIi is such a cunli.isL to the elleiinn.ite 
Bengal sihool) and confidently eloquent 
moils.ition. 

()m Prakash pi (‘.sents two neatly painied 
geomeiric.il absir.uls, but their decoratise 
eiiiph.isis spoils iheir neo-Plasiic characlei. 
(ay.ml Parikh’s Clouds llVdc/n/ig the 
lieflet tion\. ni typically w.nm colours, is 
iiiitch beitei than his recent woik. Among 
the more promising artists are A C) K. Raja 
and L S. Rajput, botl ol them compara¬ 
tively unknown. In a properly rcpiesent.i- 
iive .section, perhaps they would have had 
no chance ol being exhibited. 

I heie are .1 lew senior or experienced 
artists represented by some hall-heurted 
work. These include Satish Cnijial, whose 
thiee-cliinensiona] collages indicate a deri¬ 
vative, hybrid and alien sensibility while 
making no progiess with new material, 
fatin Das; using his typically flamboyant 
reds, gieens anil ])inks, betr.iys a weakness 
in draughtsmanship in Three Figures of an 
enormous si/e. He has no affinity at all 
with the British Francis Bacon (as some 
Clitics have hinted), but there is a trace of 
Picasso’s D'Avignon phase in the last of the 
three figures. Homi Patel’s abstracts are not 


the best he is capable of, while Gautam 
V.ighela’s 'rantiic-oriented duo is siiper- 
fici.illy lulk-aitish in concept Hebber, K.C. 
.S Paniker and Nirode Ma/umdar are in the 
same old gioove ol work which they 
used to present years ago. I'his is also true 
ol Baihi Narayan, who however remains 
among our few lepresentational painters 
iviih some fieshness ol viewpoint. 

One ol the w'orsi |).iintings in the Indian 
section, Ishw.ii Sag.iia's L'cmple, has been 
awarded <1 gold med.il in ojien international 
conqietition' It is in a pseudo-folk art maii- 
nei which .qip.nciilly ingiati.ites itsseli with 
the tourists 'I'he iiioustachioed .Sun-god, the 
pahn-pi lilts on the temjde wall and the holy 
bull aic all ‘Indian’ motils which work to¬ 
wards this impu'ssion w’lthout contributing 
to (he organic evolution ol the visii.il .scheme 
ol ihe painting '1 he woman seen in the 
p.iinting IS diawn and painted in mutation 
ol our miniatute painting What is most 
suiprising .ibout the award ol the gold 
medal is the lait that this is a very badly, 
almost (CHiimerciaily, |)ainted work. 

'I here are veiy lew sciiljiturcs worthy ol 
comment in the Indian section. Most of 
them are dated in concept, derivative ol 
styles long ago s[)urne(l by the VV^est and 
empty ol invention. Among the very lew 
exceptions aie Ramesh Pateria’s marble 
caivings, Stnrings of Ihe Ego and Unknown 
in Me He has, howevei, shown far better 
work earlic'r. 

P. \' (.iiiakiiam jnesents metal sculptuies 
which keep him in the s.iine old groove ol 
synnnetiicai iconogiaphY and, surjirisingly, 
he in Ins turn is feebly imitated by S. 
Nandagop.il On the whole the sculptuie 
section does 1101 compare favourably with 
the gi.iphics, or with the paintings eithei. 

lo sum uj), the Triennale still remains 
,1 highly educative experience. It i.s to be 
hoped that by the lime wc start preparing 
for the third Triennale, the quarrel bet¬ 
ween the Council of Indian Artists and the 
Lain Kala Akademi will have been patched 
up and also that the Akademi will have the 
courage to reject the work of .some of the 
obviously feeble participants from abroad. 
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THE LOVE-CHIID 


Love-dnld! The phrase toould have wunded odd, archaic, find someone else used 
it. We would have nudged each other and smirked at the pnm-and-propciness of 
the idea. Who ever spoke of a love-child these dnys'^ A child of love, born in love, 
born to be loved, generous in gwinn and sharing love: that was a love-child. That 
was what the term seemed to imply. Hut a child born out of wedlock zuas a b—, 
bandied and bruised and turned into an epithet, a term of abuse, a loose phrase 
that young men affei ted in their specu h at a certain stage in their growing-up. No 
overtones, not even the .suggestion of love left 

From Father the term sounded right. Not right in the sense of being proper 


but natural, befitting My vety ccnrect Fathe 
ffSlly chosen luords-lcwe-chilci’ 

¥T W. 1 .S sir.ingc to see F.iiher with his 
he.i(l slia\en. It gave him a quality, 1 
couldn’t quite place it, clc'scnbe it .. humi¬ 
lity, jierhaps^ Not that F.ithei was an ario- 
gant person. But he was so coundeut and 
sure ol hiiusell, cpiick in |udgineut, iineiring 
in decision. lie exuded delcriiunafion and 
'Strength, strength of char.icter. There w.is 
pur}X)seiulness in his very stride, his brisk, 
quick walk—you wouldn’t imagine he had 
had a heart attack a bare year ago. Or that 
he was past hlty. He was a man who hated 
to dawdle, who hated this in others; he 
insisted on speed in whateset we did, even 
in our routine work. But humility? I had 
not noticed that in him before. Perhaps he 
had not had time for humility. 

He was in a reminiscent mood that even¬ 
ing as we sat out in the deepening twilight. 
The house was stifling hot; outside it was 
warm and avc thirsted for a stirring in the 
air, fanning ourselves, sipping long, cool 
nimbu pains spiked with mint, grumbling 
all the while at Madras’ long hot summer. 
Father sat a little a]>art, the severe simplicity 
of his thin muslin .shirt and dhoti accent¬ 
uating the formal symbol of mourning—his 
close-shaven head. Hands tucked under his 


r noth his love of propriety, his care- 


chin. his thoughts were far away, had travel¬ 
led back in time as he thought, and spoke, 
.iboiit his motiiei, his eaily home, his difli- 
(iilt childhood. 

That was a pait of him we knew very 
little about Faihei didn’t talk about his 
childhood or young manhood much except 
lor ail occasional testy remark like how he 
had weakened his eyes straining at his books 
by the dim light of a kerosene lamp, tur 
into the night. Those details sounded 
theatiical almost, because his childhood 
world had been so veiy different, so far 
removed Irora the coiniort and care and 
hajipincssol ours A worldof little joy, much 
hardship. A woild that he had tucked away 
in the secret recesses ot memory, not lor- 
gotten, biought out briefly in an occasional 
anecdote, a stray remaik, but kept largely 
to hiiivsell. 

‘Your Cirandmother was destined lor un¬ 
happiness, 1 think,’ he said. 'I can't remem¬ 
ber a lime when she was completely happy 
and carefree. There was .ilways something 
the matter, something that troubled her, 
that wasn’t light, that she grumbled 
alxmi_’ 

‘What W.IS she really like? I can hardly 
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remember Jjer, cJeJirly 1 nie<«n.’ Arima had 
jusl washed hei long-sdky liair and stood 
combing out the tangles. Her lace, without 
the pale li])sii<k aiul eyebrow pencil that 
hardened it into an expressionless mask in 
the daytime, was soft and bc.iuliful, framed 
in that black cloud 

I Teiiiciubereil ibe time when Aruna was 
born and (handinoiher was at home to help 
with the new baby Like iMoihcr, Grantl- 
moihei loo had been deeply disap}>ointed 
at tins third child also being a daughtci. She 
grumbled, not always good-natureclly, at the 
]>ioIiieralion ol daughUTs in our home, pul 
this down to some inherent defect in 
Mothci. What were women lor but the 
beaiing oi healthy sons, many ol them? A 
woman's blessings lay in sons, but all 
women weie not ei|iially blessed—they 
leaped the har\esi of p.isl good, past sins, 
(handmolher's homilies ueic pointed, she 
had never really liked her daughter-in-law, 
with the yeais had come atcepLmce, but not 
ailed ion. 

1 had watched lascinalc'cl the daily bath 
ritual ol the baby. Aiuna—Grandmother 
didn't care loi the new-langled name, h.id 
hoped all along that the child would be 
named after her—w,is put on a mat on the 
floor, oiled and massaged Her limbs slowly 
and firmly rubbed down to increase their 
suppleness. Legs extended, then Hexed 
at the knees, almost touching her chin 
yVrins crossed over her tiny, plump chci 
and then stretched out. At this stage my 
b.iby sister invariably smiled although she 
didn’t care for the next part when she was 
turned cner to hiive her back rubbed. After 
that (handmother inas.saged her head with 
a cjiiick, circular movement of her hard 
palm. 

Hot water waited, steaming, in the l>ath- 
room. No soap, that was too harsh for 
tender baby skin: gram flour was a tradi¬ 
tional, tried recipe and kept the skin soft 
and clean C>ram flour mixed with water 
into a smooth paste. Grandmother sat on n 
low stool, legs outstretched, baby on her 
knees. Holding the squirming little bexly 
firmly with one hand she rubbed her swiftly 


and thoroughly all over and then rinsed off 
the paste. Now came the part I waited for 
breathlessly each day. The baby was held 
up and Grandmother blew into her nose 
and ears to expel any stray drops ol moisture, 
then held her upside down„Aruna protest¬ 
ing at this undignified treatment with loud 
screams. Grandmother then wiapped her up 
111 a huge towel .ind look her into the ante¬ 
room with me lollowing close behind. 
Windows and doors shut light lest any little 
breath of air chill in and give the baby a' 
cold. Heie Aruna was patted dry; a small 
incense burner was brought in and the 
fragrant smoke walled in her diiecticm 
with an urgent fanning ol Grandmother’s 
hand 

Giandiiioihcr’s 'hands—hands woiii to 
hard skin stretched light over bone. Callous¬ 
ed, hard hands f-fands that had seen hard 
woik, were they capable of gentleness ihcilse 
hands? Theie was fiimne.s.s, siireric.ss, when 
she handled hei granddaughter. But gentle¬ 
ness? Or was It just the fleeting fancy of a 
ten-year »»ld who heiself lebellcd angrily, 
although liililely, at the rubbing and scrub¬ 
bing and the discomfort that the twice- 
weekly oil bath ritual involved? But 1 
lemembeied how Aruna would burst into 
tears and run .iway from the picture of 
Graiidmolher. the picture that shWed her 
seated in an old chair, staring right out of 
the frame, hands spread open over her 
knees, 'fler hands are like claws, like a 
witch's—as if she wanted to pounce on me.’ 
Aiuna sobbed. And 1 symjialhired with my 
sister for I icx) had fell the same way about 
Cirandinother's hands. 

Grandmother had a proud c.iriiage, held 
her slender frame erect. Hers was a slender-^ 
ness that came not with a withering away 
of the flesh with age, but oi an innate fine¬ 
ness of the bone structure. Her face though, 
was gaunt and hollowed, with a gap-tcx>thed 
smile that had frightened me as a child. The 
one thing that you noticed immediately 
about Grandmother was her complete lack 
of tenderness, you noticed it in her speech 
and in her manner. i 
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She treated my Father, her only son. with 
Ucant affection, her tone as well as the con¬ 
tent of her speech brusque. To her he was 
still an adolescent. I'o me it was strangely 
disturbing to hear my father, whom we les- 
pected and admired tremendously—yes, even 
feared a little bit—spoken to in that fashion. 
Father could never please her. 'I'he sari that 
he sent her at Diwali every year was invaria¬ 
bly the wrong colour; it had too little, or per¬ 
haps loo much, gold thread in it. She would 
.^luiuble at the burdei, snap at him because 
it was too expensive or not costly enough. 

‘Do you lemember the story about the 
wolf drinking honey to sweeten his voice?’ 
Ariina said apropos of nothing hut so clearly 
echoing my thouglits that I sat up staitled. 

‘What made you think of that, of all 
tilings?' 1 asked 

‘Grandmothei, her liarsh tongue... I seem 
)#-','eiiK*inber lier \oice. the way she spoke, 
more clearly than.hei late, her leatuies. Not 
quite though 1 remember the pictuie dis- 
tiiiftly—the pictuie is always Grandmother 
to me...’ Aruna’s voice tiailed off. 

‘.She sang beautilully,’ Father mused ‘Oh 
yes, yc?s,' he allirnied when we protested,- le- 
incinbering the pitch ol her voice, the tone, 
harshiie.ss ‘1 don’t know why she stopped 
singing, it might have been ol .some comlort 
hei. She used to sing lullabies to my 
brother in a soothing, inelcKlious voice. His 
death was a great blow... 1 think he was the 
only peison she really cared about. Alter he 
died she was never the same, took to bed with 
giiel and was ill for several months. But 
she was always difficult to get along with.’ 
Father looked at Mother who sat a little 
away from our circle, lost in her thoughts 
i^with not a glance in our direction. 

‘I would have liked her to live with us,' 
he continued. 

Thank heavens she didn’t,’ .Aiuna 
whispered behind me. ‘C^an you imagine 
what it would have been like with (haiul- 
rnoiher around?’ 

‘But she made it impossible. .Shouting at 
your mother and me. She and your grand¬ 
father did stay with us a couple of years. 


till you were Ixirn, and then I had to tact¬ 
fully suggest that they go back to Shencottah. 
As a mother-in-law she wa.s typical of ihe 
.species. She wanted to make her daughter- 
in-law a drudge, a slave ol all work, and 
expected me to do the same. But 1 had 
dillerent ideas and she was astonished to sec 
me taking my wife's side in little domestic 
squabbles. So she shouted at both of us— 
and made herself unhappy. .She had never 
known hajipincss—perhajis she didn't know 
how to be happy ' 

Yes, even I had noticed that. Our visits 
to Shencottah every two yeais or so used 
to hll me with tliead. Grandmother never 
welcomed us warmly as you would imagine 
giandmothers normally do She did have 
aflection lor us, I suppose, but there was 
so much iriticism and carping, picking on 
Motiiei, that we quickly lost sight of it, 
looked upon these jjerioclical visits to Shcii- 
cottali as an unpleasant duty that had to be 
laced and done—rather like the week-end 
dosing with castoi-oil that Mother believed 
111 hi inly. As childien we lived in dread of 
those Sundays but learnt resignation; it was 
no u.se thinking about it, that only made it 
worse We tried to get it over as quickly as 
we could and willed ourselves to forget. 

I hated .Shencottah, the small town, the 
nanenv streets, the houses that all looked 
the same—a small porch with a built-in 
stone scat where you could sit in the 
evenings, the couityard inside, the rooms 
around the courtyaid. Worst of all the 
sanitaiy airangements, the lack of arrange¬ 
ments, really. You had to walk a little away 
Irom the house—.i terrifying thing at night 
with a nickeling kerosene lamp casting a 
small ciicle ol light with bobbing, Irighi- 
cning shadows and darkness beyond—to the 
small cubicle enclosed by thatched screens. 
A cement pl.iilonn with a hole in it... I 
shuddered with disgust at the memory, 
(ity-bred fastidiousness levolted at the 
thought. ^ 

But things had changed. With Father's 
regular remittances and his own farm pros- 
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periiig, (jrancliatlic*!' h.ul .uldccl to and 
improved the house lioni lime lo time. Am! 
the village loo developal. Ii became an 
impurtanl iraihi reiilre for rail and bus 
iranspori and expanded almost beymd 
retognilion. With the adseni ol eleciiiciiv. 
plumbing and drainage, Shencotlah was 
Ir.irislormeil, became almosl endurable 1 
sill! disliked it though 

(•landmother, oi course, rcMU.lined ihe 
same. 

Hou oileii had we sisters ih.itiked the 
hues lh.it had led Katliet llirough a brilliant 
perlormaiice .it ihe I'inset sits lo a )ol) iii 
one ol the .ill-liidi.i sets ices' ,\ job lli.il ii.id 
taken linn .ill ovei ihe counliy so th.il we 
gievv up i.ti asv.is lioin .Shencotlah, eseu 
.South Indi.i .Mothei h.ul cjuukl) .lCcu^loln- 
ed hersell to hei new lile, .1 comiileie 
depart me liom what she had bc'en used to. 
W’e, ol course, accepted it .is n.itiii.il ,is we 
had known no othet. 

Hut e.ich stsit to .Shencoti.ih w.is depres¬ 
sing. bcsvildeting too How did l''<uhei slip 
into ihe routine in Shencotlah so e.isils? 
Kveiylhing iheie was so clillerent In .1 
superficial way meals on the fiooi on 
plantain le.ises ireshly jiliiiked and w.ishecl, 
men seived fiisi, the women waiting on 
them and e.iling later, the .ibsoliile lack of 
anything lo do in Shencotlah .\(ier adolei 
cence girls did noi walk on the siieeis 
except perhaps lo letch uaiei lioni the well. 
a.s Giandmother unfailingly leininded us. 
"Ihe crowd o( relations who poured in lo 
stale at us o)>eii-moulhed. making us ac utely 
embaira.sseil. And in a deeper, nioie .subtle 
way too: the way Cii.inchnolher lic.ited 
Mother. Mother lem.immg aloof and in- 
clilleient, .so diilerenl to the w'aim, gene- 
loiis, good-humoured person we knew. 
Father loo... \Vv wailed impatiently lot 
our brief slay to end. To go b.ick to 0111 
own home, our familial environment, 
ftiends and books, bicycle tides and 
t ollegc. 

Our visits to .Shencotlah, lortunaiely, 
grew less and less fretjuent as work kept 
Father away Oollege and other prc-octu- 
pations made it difficult for us lo accom¬ 


pany oui parents there for visits. Father 
would 11 y and see his parents once a year’ 
.It least, but Mother and the three of us 
would mine oflcn tlian not stay away. 

‘-And lingering on in that glcximy house 
so ni.iny yeats alter my f.ilher's death,’ there 
sc .IS an ache in F.ilhei's soice. 

I had loiind th.it panic ulaily cleptessing 
the l.ist lime I had seen Gr.uidmolhei. .She 
h.itl been a widow-.ihnost a year then. I 
s.'w hei shorn ol her oinainents c'xcept the 
gic'.il fairings that dangled at the end ol hei*- 
elongated lobes (Thank heavens they h.ul 
slopped that h.irbaroiis practice ol length¬ 
ening ihfCMi Ic)l)c*s Th.mk lieasens too that 
dies had not done dial to Mothei). Cir.ind- 
inoiher's c.u lolies weie peiuhilons snips ol 
skin li.lining .1 long slit, weighted clown by 
chunky, .iwkw.uil-Iooking gold oinamenis. 

,\kei (.lancll.ithei's death she wore onl\ 

/ 

those e.iiiiiigs, no oilier jewel lei y-'-fto 
bangles, no iing'>. no ch.iiiis aioiind hei 
neck. plain white sari, unrelieved, by .1 
boidei c)i ,niy ii.uc* ol colour wiap|)ed 
loiind he! sp.cre loim 

\s W..S the custom .imong oiir people in 
(he .South, A*-heu she l)C‘i .iiiie .1 widow she 
shed lu‘i hlousc- Her bexly w.is utinkled, 
the lledi s.iggcxl, bung loose Was she leally 
young once, 1 caught mysell wondering, her 
body desiiable? She tos.sid on he# bed resty 
lessly, .1 svacl ol betel-leal tucked into her 
clic'ek. .1 diibhlc ol puce tunning clown 
die '-ide oi hei month, staining the 
ciiimpled sheet Undc'incalh her bed, 
widiin icMcIi, was the little btass box which 
held the belel-le.ives .md nuts and the 
(/null III p.iste—how that innocent-looking 
lime p.iste suing the tongue when lasted 
on the tip ol a cm tuns, piobing fingerk 
>\diy, (iiaridinuthei even had the old nm 
(i.ukei wliich I lememhcred seeing as a 
child, worn silk-sinoolh now thtoiigh age 
.md use, still in ii.s corner in the box. 

.She I.iy in bed all day, moaning and 
dying. Near sun.set she would start keen¬ 
ing and (he house was filled willi the sound 
of that cpi.ivering, tieinidou. voire. 

‘it was terrible there .-liter Giandfather 
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ieil.’ I snid. ‘Granclmothcr singing those 
wliil-sounding laments, so depressing.’ 

‘Do you know, she was famous for her 
laments.’ ^^other spoke for the first time 
that evening. ‘She was called to houses of 
mourning to lead tiie lament. Tliey said 
she sang beautifully. Why, when our Ke>ava 
Nadar died, they sent for her specially.’ 

Aruiia stifled a small giggle. 

‘1 don’t think she sang at a (uiier.d house 
.^tcr that, did she?’ 1 ^ 1111 ^ turned to 
^fother lor toiiritmation. 

I remembered vividly the day Uncle 
Kesava died, lie really wasn't an IJiulc at 
all but had grown iij) with Fathei. had 
been to the same school: their lies ol 
itlection remained even though they lived 
apart, iii very dillerenl ciic umsiances 
Uncle Kesava was a typical country scpiiie 
M's spr.iwhng mansion in Shencoiiah 
ised umiinierable telaiives who lived oil 
his wealth and g«'jtMl iialuie Ills wile was 
dark .md |)lum]). hei hair glossy with oil 
and iragiant with (he jasmine llcmers that 
she always wound round the smooth knot 
on her neck. She wore rich, heavy shot 
silks with Swiss voile blouses in jiastel 
shades—especiallv inrongiiious to us loi 
they were the sort of sans we would save 
lor sjH'cial occasions and wear with a care¬ 
fully chosen blouse in matching silk. .She 
would wear them casually, to go to the 
temple, shopping oi visiting Diamonds 
gliiteieci on her wrists, ears and neck. And 
a minute, perfect gem twinkled brightly on 
her nose. 

One reason why f disliked Shcticoltah so 
much, apart troin (banchnothei and the 
tcdiuin ol visiting relatives one didn’t care 
^lor, was because out.siders were cjuick to 
identify us with the Nadai family. Hardly 
anyone could place us .separately, only 
when w'e were lumped together with the 
Nadai s did it seem to make sense. 'I’he 
Nad.irs lived on another street, were cjuite 
unteluted although Father had the same 
name as one ol them. I'hey belonged to 
another taste as Mother had often pointed 
^ out, but this particular detail held no 
, meaning lor |ne. There was an implication 


though that they belonged to a ‘higher’ 
taste. Did th.it mean we were to be llattered 
by the presumed relationship? 

FlatterecP But (he Nadars, despite their 
enoi moils and obvious rirhe.s, were 
st.ignant The young men were idle, 
•■eemed (o h.ivc noihing to do. None of the 
gills had been tiuough school. Marriage 
at sixteen or seventeen was customary. 
Mai 1 i.igc—weighted dow'ii by jewels, 
ch.imonds on eais and wrists, wrapped 
in costly Ben.iies bioc.ides, the (r.igrancc 
of s.indalwoc>cl and rosc-w.iter, clarionets 
working up to ,i lien/ied climax, a 
m.munoih wedding least with many dillcr- 
cni coiusc's ending with over-sweet rice 
])uddmg Did lliese gills who had laughed 
and pl.iycxl with us only fast month, did 
these gills know' what maiiiage meant? The 
N.ulais lived, brcul and died in .Shencottah. 

Fatliei was stiff l.dking about Uncle 
Kes.iv.i ‘Do you lemcmber.’ he s.iicl, ‘we 
w'eiil to the lioiise cm Noith .Street—Mother 
and you and 1. .’ 

\tuna iiiteiiujncd; she loo had thoughts 
similai to mine ‘Appa, do you know how 
olteii 1 have Iieen a.sked if we were related 
to Uncle Kesava- Particularly when people 
know we .ire li'om Shencottah? You would 
imagine the N.ulais weic the only lanuly 
in .Shoncoiiah, that no one else lived there!’ 
she said indignantly. 

‘I have been through that too—several 
limes,’ 1 noddc'd agreemeni. 

,\ small smile pulled at the coineis of 
Fathers mouth ‘ft is tune to tell you an 
interesting detail about oui lamily, 1 think. 
You lemcmber when Uncle Kesava died? 
^'ollr Cir.mchnother h.icl gone to the luMer;d 
house c.uhcr—' 

' rhey h.id c.dlccl her specially to sing .i 
l.cinent,’ Mothei interrupted. 

‘^'es, she was sitting with the women ol 
the house—you know how close our families 
had alw.iys bcen-and when we reached 
there she seemed as if she were one oi them, 
so much at home did she .seem, so closely 
did she icsemble them!’ 

‘Appa!’ protested Ariina. ‘But xor don’t 
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look like iiiiy ol them—ih.mk heavens lor 
that too,’ fjhe addetl in an uiiderslonc. 

1 was curious ‘What made you think of 
Uncle Kesava, Appa? We were talkinf' 
about Ciraiidmolher, wci n’t w-e?’ 

‘I am going to tell you ’ The slight hint 
ol inisdiiel in his voice sounded incongiu- 
ous. *1 am going to tell you about tlie 
skeleton in the iamily cupboard.’ 

iVriina looked up, alert with interest. 

‘The story goe;. back to my grandmother,’ 
lather began, ‘your gieat-giaiidmother. 
who died when 1 was iwehe or ihirieen—’. 

Ariina piodded me and whisjiered. 
‘Ajipa will lake loreser to get into his stoiy. 
You know how lie loves pieambles.’ I luiiied 
around and hushed her with an admoni¬ 
tory linger on my lips ^'es. Father always 
took too long to gel into his stones, keep¬ 
ing IIS 111 a Hull) ol expetlalion, making 
us edgy and fitlgeiy, wishing he would get 
on. 

‘My giaiidmother was a singiilarl) 
beautiful woman Oh yes,’ he said, latth- 
ing the disbelicsing look in \riuia's eyes 
‘Yes, .slie was Tall, a fine (.linage, long, 
curly hair dark against her golden skin 
l.arge. expressisc eyes, very be.iiitilul 
indeed. .She was striking at Idly when 1 
rememl>er her and must hasc been even 
more so in hei youth And she had a will 
to match hei looks—lie.idst long, lieiy, 
obstinate. She was married .il hlieen to a 
mild, quiet, struggling larmet with whom 
she lived a yeai oi two ,\nd then she 
eloped.’ 

.\uina diew in hei breaili ‘Im.'gine that' 
1 don’t believe it ’ 

‘Wail loi me to finisli,’ Father said, 
‘There is moic to tome. Giandmothei 
eloped with .i lith young landlord,' he 
paused lor died, then, ‘Nalesa Nadar, 
Uncle Kesava’s giandfathci!’ He stopped 
and Miiveyed us with faint amusement. 

‘Gr.audmolher lived with him lor two 
years, quarrelled with him and returned to 
iiei husband who meekly took her back. 
V'our Grandmother wa.s the result of that 
illicit union, their love-child. Soon after th.it 


Nadar married and the affair between hiin^ 
and giandmother came to an end. But he' 
always retained an interest in his child, even 
though he could not openly acknowledge 
liei. liveryone, ol course, knew.’ 

‘Appa,’ 1 wailed, my .sem^ ol respectabi¬ 
lity allronled. ‘How awful! Everyone know¬ 
ing How they must have talked and snig- 
gerc'd behind our backs.’ 

‘I don't think it was as bad .is you 
im.igine,' Father’s tone was mild 'In a 
small community these events are con*’ 
cloned, foigotteii. It isn’t as il they all gos- 
si|K'd about it long allei They, well, 
accc'pled it philosophically Nadai was the 
important, poweiliil m.m theic; nobody 
d.iiccl pioiesi Ol s.iy .mything publicly. 
Peih.ips they were also secictly in awe of 
my grandmother, a w'oman who flouted 
coiiventiou, bioke away born tiaditioii. .She 
was like an (‘agle,’ he .said, remembeirlTg 
.III ess<i\ we had lead together, ‘an eagle 
.iiiiopg .ill those ducks.’ 

‘But .\|)p.i, what about hei husband? 
^oul graiidlalhci?' 

'lie L'») accepted his fate philosophi¬ 
cally, took back his eirant wile without a 
murmur. And raisc'd the daughtei who 
w.tsu’i his own with love and alfeciion lot 
the lew yeais that lie lived alter all those 
happenings.’ % 

‘And then^‘ prompted Aruna. 

‘He died, of choleta, 1 lx;lieve. There 
was .1 teiiible epidemic which swept 
through .SheiKOtlah and the neighbouring 
vill.iges (b.mdmoiher w.is left without a 
luisb.inti and with a young daughtei to 
i.iise But she had .i shrewd head on her 
'•houldeis, was almost masculine in hei 
.ibility to m.mage her allairs. And Nadai/ 
helped hci loo, liberally 1 should imagine. 
Of course, alter gr.indmothet died and old 
N.idai died, the connection between the 
two lamilies was broken. But by then my 
mother was grown, married and settled, and 
J was growing up. The Nadar family was 
always good to me, helped me in my diffi¬ 
cult tunes, lent me money for college fee.s, 
books, ries of blood, even illicit ones, aie 
strong!’ , 
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‘So you see,’ he (ontiiuied, liis smile 
"openly mischievous now, ‘the question 
about our being related to them docs have 
lelevance! It is strange though that they 
did not encourage their own young people 
to siiidy, to go outside to hud jobs. When 1 
was growing up, ;« boy going to tollcgc 
lioiii our community, our village, was an 
absolute novelty—t[uite unheard of. I was 


looked upon as something of a marvel. 1 
suppo.se that was because my father was an 
ambitious man, determined to educate 
me.. ’ Father continued to reminisce. 

Aiuna prodded me urgently. Her eyes 
weie excited. At seventeen she was deter¬ 
minedly unconventional. ‘Isn't it tlurilling? 
And so lomantic—a grandmother who was 
a love-child!’ 


Vijay N. Shankar 


DESTINATION 


Do )ou see a hundied long liaiiis jiass 
eveiy day iind walk 
like my uncle with cracking |oinis 
oil the stec'l ribs ol dist.uices 
sliewii on the coaldust ground 
black as the asking liand 

Trains unwashed have peisisleiil childish laces 
toys that grew up too hut black with real smoke. 
Stationmastei talks to .issistaiu Station Mastei 
in the soiled an stirred b> indecisions decisions 
and messages bu// like lame flies ovet men. 

Theii feet have thinned the rough llooi \ei\ much 
rubbing the men slow' into sione. Teases 
in old books smell like them 
when you go near enough. 

Living with trains they become like trams 
Abrupt and rude. 

And in a corner the habitual iMseilei washes up 

in front ol incurious women 

and can think ol nothing better 

than to smile at them 

as he folds up his legs with a ceitain pndc 

and sinks into calculations 

of whining unreturning miles. 
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GUERRILLA 


I'lu*) iiCttiil his void' in 'in;; Icd'U’cI di.nid'. 

Sin;; levcicil (Intncc as the lulled (l<i)s c.ived in 

f have inaji|>ed vv.i)s ih.il sn.tke lioin ni;>hl, he said. 
And inecl again in .snnnnoned vesteidass. 

Bene.ith the uieaid h.ii in ilie silken pln.ise, 
Beiic.iih joss-sink d'leinoniai, heneaih 

I he wil and ihe widei love, j>ieniises 
(Joil in d.ink and devious .iiguineiii 

Spiing the (lesceiu moon, sjning ihe st.ii, 
S|ning mosque, ‘pniig leinple, die saiitlglass 
l''lovvei file lifkle su k .ind palion jxivvei 
Pnk \oui vvokIs .nul skin (he hoin 
S|}iing (ohbled ilavs on iieejniig sireels 
As giave men sidle lo vesieiil.q’s seed. 

[So blood spe.iks in bush .ind gi-iss noi ci.ives 
I lie nighl's .inibnshed pardon In die slill daik 

The irvplu iigei le.ips upon liimsell. 

Is undone in (he liirning gloom Cirukets 

'I’uk da)vvaril letiini lo .1 s.ile .svllogisni. 

On the (Uhei side ol memoi) 

Words deep slow 10 iheir lasi sense beloie 
Sprung ihythni bte.iks upon his l.ulv's 

Foinial tradT), and nicnior.ible l.iiighler 
Recedes Ironi die blue and disiani shore 

Person in the blaik-.i-tlm k .shadovv.s. 

Pluck )Our locals and pack (he sun. 

Go in the night where the 1 aging goes, 

Spting the day when (he s.di is done. 

His words in flight acioss the twilighi sky 
Pass like a dream in a burning iiger's eye. 
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See* her green in the idol's eye, leriilc. 

With Siitred bHii.'ina leal and the songs 
01 love 111 jialnis that beg a dream-drunk isle 
Of steaming baths .iiid distant temple gongs. 

See her unwind in the trotch oi mossy iiees. 
Mandarins stilled in wide-ihing argument, 

See her bathe the moon and smootli the trease 
OI fear in a loamy thought's night long lament. 

The lcm|)lc in the idol’s liinjjet eyes, 

On the antique shell, opens to .i lost bon/e. 
Buried on the edge ol memorial laughtei 

By rites in a glade long ago, softer 

I’o recall of blood than hei burnished suns 

In a spray of faith as the riser flows .wid dies. 


Kamala Das 


THE MOTIF IN THE MIRROR 


Outsule, the tain hatl teased. Wc closed the \ciandah iloor. All the blue 
Lights were on. ffow .shall I ilcstribe that first embrace—you base not seen 
The many mirrors in his loom. When we embraced, wc fell in their 
Cileriilcan pools as a dcathle.ss motif, icpeating, repeating. 

And re(ieating, this reflection of a reflection, this shadow of 
A shadow, this dream ol a dream, and 1 knew him then by knowing who 
] was, and knew myself more by knowing who he was, but he said, 

Rising from my side, it is eight, get up, sweet wife. I’ll take you home. 
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DENARII 


(A hoard of Romau conn wen found a few yean a^o dnrinf> excavatiotn 

at Banoalorr ) 


While blllldo/eI^ tossed the sue 
soil lor .1 Irfciory 

going to prcxliice rciidy-inade souls, 
they lull lid :i pul ol denarii 
buried two ihous.ind ytMrs ago. 

Kagle emperor gotls. 
flic I listed in verdigris, 
clcMiied sciciKificnlly, 
are imiiiorUil 
Nor is it fan 

that there shoulct be no gloi y 
on the IcKitball Helds today 
lor men no less gods' heirs. 

Our heroes now come 
heimeiically canned, 
neatly labelled. 

"Ohill, open, unmcnild, 
garnish with medals. .. " 

Who will notice 
a trilling loss ol blood, 
a missing eye or limb 
in a nicely decorated coriise? 

And he who hastily 

interred the j)ot ol denarii, 

frightened by the roai 

of hungry lion war, 

his dhoti w'et w'iih jice and sweat 

drying in the wind ol his speedy llight, 

turban awry over buff.ilo-siampcdcd eyes, 

he had no time to sec 

himself a hero dead. 

I'he irony of the gcxls 
decreed that he and they be 
forever separate. 
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STUDENT REVOLUTION 
IN INDIA 


JO'IUDKNI iiiiifsL IS oni' ol (he ni.ijoi 
])ioljlenis nt (oiKciupiMiiiy Jiuli.i. I( is 
iiioic ihroiiir, more |)cim.uiciil :ni(l moic 
wulesprc.id lli.ni labour nmcsL oi ])iovin- 
(lalisin It IS moil- Lomplo\ than laboiii 
uniest. whii'li is saiiipt-il up by (omjielitnc 
Icitisin anti would lose some ol iis edf’o il 
leftism tould be muted and tonsumcM jiiites 
piesentetl iiom spii.iilinj:r 

And the (olleiine fate oi ilie Indian 
sitidenls IS tliai oi a I'tamh I litie is aboiii 
llu'ii unicsl an element ol pin [loselcssiiess 
ttliiili seems to be .1 biietasleol iheanaitin 
that IS obviouslv India's M.inilesl Uestiin. 

Studciil umesi is lalbei like (kiltuLla's 
{;ail)a}{e-II is \isible evei\A\iicie Slutl^its 
are on the lampa^e llnoiinhoiil the world 
and indulging m needless \andalism All 
ihe same, sliidenl iiiiiesi m India has some 
sprt lal lealmes Some ol ihem are facets ol 
anti therclorc inesiapablo liom ihe told 
tlass wai Avliith has betome entlemit in 
intlepentleiit fnilia 'i heit' is .1 sioim, Ixi! 
who is light as to whal il poi lends—Ciasta, 
Cateio or Cassius? 

Intiia, tiespitc iis geneial po\ei(\ .intl 
very uneven tlisfribuiitm oi wealth, has the 
aspiialion anti mines ol <111 .iflluent sotieiy. 
It is alstj an actjiiisilivc sotiety on even 
level—not just the levels that Tawiiev 
*tisiialisetl. ’riiese arc die iiiheieni ttmiiatlit- 
lions Irom whkh most o( the violente in 
contemporary India stems. 

Kdwartl Shils w'as gmlty of oversimplifi¬ 
cation when he suggestetl that the Intli.in 
siiiticnts were Sadluis without a taiise. 
("I his IS Iroin his essay in t'lmnoil anil 
TrnnsUton editetl by Philip Altbach). This 
reminds us of Jimmy Porter’s complaint 
that there are no good causes left. 'There 


.lie, 111 latl. plenlv ol good laiises in pio- 
blem-i itiden Intlia—noi just Vietnam and 
tl.iinboili.i, but the liuli.m stutlenl has 
iiothmg Promethean about him He may 
h.ive .it.ivistic menioi ics ol Dc Ro/.io, 
ihtingh I here is no De Ro/io in contem- 
poi.nv Indi.i 

I he Inth.iii stuileiil is '.igiii' sonetv, pisl 
.IS the Iiishnian is ahvajs 'agin' the goveiii- 
meiii He is ,1 icbcl .igainsi the hitlden 
it-sisiantes ol Intlian .society. One of his 
(liit-f laigets is the hiei.iithital ediiealioiial 
svstein 

One ma> tleleit .1 teitain affinity in the 
opinions expiessetl bv the N.ixalitcs and 
ihose expiessetl by the West (ierman 
siutleiu le.uler, Daniel Cohn-Bciulit. Both 
toiileiid I hat die monopoiv of tapilal in- 
vaiiably goes hand in hand w'lth .1 mono¬ 
poly ol jMiwci ami kiiowletlge 

Cohn-Bcndit ttmtcntls that the uiiivei- 
siiies lenti 10 .ilienale themselves fitmi the 
workeis Ihe N.ixalites eotiltl not agiee 
iiioie (.ohn-Bendit (ontentls that (.'om- 
imniisis ovet-simpliiv things when they e\- 
pl.im eveivdimg in leims of an antagonism 
between liie woikeis anti the middle cla.ss. 

■^rhe histoii.ni must deleimine the eon- 
net litm between siudeni iiniest m Intlia 
..lit! suppression t)f the .Sir B. L. Mura Re- 
poii. Tins was one ol the historic docu¬ 
ments of this centinv. 'I he siijipie.ssion vva.s 
a ilisasiei lor the academic w'orld anti has 
h.itl lai-iearhing tonseqiientes. 

The witlespteatl and nauseating coirup- 
tioii in the colleges and iiniveisilies ol West 
Bengal woultl hav^e been averletl il Sir 
B. L. Mura's recommendations had been 
lollowed. .Anti the University of (Calcutta— 
whether ni the matter of hushing up 
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Mandals oi of the rigf^ing of examinations 
—has exeitisctl a (Iclcterioirs iniliieiue on 
many imiverMtics m India. 

'I'hc B. L. Miira Report was as much a 
(ondenmaiion of individiials as of pntui- 
j)Ics. A Iiaiidiiil of persons had made a 
shameful misuse of ilieir powci and in¬ 
fluence 111 the University and harnessed the 
icsouites of that body to their own piivate 
ends. Nepotism in the mattei of appoint¬ 
ments, examinalion-iigging and dcxtoiatc- 
begetting had become a normal practice. 

Scholarship became it relevant and the 
recommendations of scliolars weie treated 
with contumely 'Fhc expiess recommenda¬ 
tions of Dr R. C. Majumdai and Dr .Sii- 
kumar Bannerjee were thus disiegarded— 
to the detriment of the Ancient History and 
Bengali Departments. Scholats of intci- 
national icnowri like Benoy Kumai Sarkai 
and [yotish CJhandra Ghosh were never 
allowed to hold chans at (i'alcutia Univei- 
siij. 

The B L. Mitia Rcixnt also disclosed 
the extent ol the piivale spending of public 
money—in jilaiii English known as 
cmbe/rlcmcnt. Its suppression had the 
inevitable effect of encouiaging the em- 
be/zlers in Ti ust-inanaged colleges, where 
not onl) scholars but also clean, honest men 
were utteil) unwanted. All this had a sad 
effect on the milieu which is one of the 
majoi problems of academic life. 

The Mitr.i Commission was the first and 
the only oiganised attempt to stem acade¬ 
mic corruption in India. That is why its 
suppression was a disaster lor the counliy 
The suppression fostered the belief, wide¬ 
spread in colleges and universities, that one 
may do anything provided one can get away 
with it. 

The idea of a ‘brotherliood’ floated in 
the air. A vice-chancellor might pi ovule 
lor his brother b) giving him building con¬ 
tracts for millions and yet escape rc- 
ptimand or punishment. The secretary of 
a college might well fotget the difference 
between minim and tnum if his brother 
happened to be the auditor, and for this 
fraternal gesture the same brother might 


well be made a vice-chancellor, or as neai 
as makes no difference. 

And iinivcisity chairs were distributed 
on the basis of lettei and affection, not 
scholaily publication. (One recalls J. 1. M. 
Stewart’s gibe, made in one of the Appleby 
books: ‘Why do university Professors always 
occupy c hairs? Why not bags, for example? 
Bags would be a good change and moie 
ajipropriatc.) Ancl howevei trashy and 
un]>iiblishable and negligible the the.sis, a 
doctorate is sure to be awarded if the candi-p 
dale is a rich girl with plenty ol S.A. or has 
otherwise ingratiated herself with the 
sponsor, who h.is the supervisors at his beck 
and call 

The ^^ltra Ci'oninii.ssion specifically men¬ 
tioned sue h a sponsor wlio was told oil the 
univeisity piemises by the late Sir J (,’. 
Gliosh. But aftei Sir J C Ghosh's death, 
the ofhcc of the vicc-chancelloi has bee.h 
successively filled by smaller and iiiferioi 
men, and the doctorate-begetter icturned 
lo the University to its detriment and was 
able to gef away svilh spcct.icular liberties 
bc^lpsc the Indian public (and specially the 
Bengali) has long ears, light heacls and short 
memories 

Examinations arc connected with student 
unrest but it is hard to say which is ilie 
cause, and which the effect. Tlis writer 
pointed out in an aiticle, ‘After you Pio-' 
lessor, published m the eaily fifties that 
te.iching and examinations were seriously 
threatened as much by the spurious pro- 
fessoi as by the influential manipulator. It 
v^as pointed out that the real menace was 
the suggestion-pedlar, and when the sug¬ 
gestion-pedlar is a paper-setter the examina¬ 
tion is a joke at the expense of society. 

Long before the cm rent practice of inti- ^ 
initiating invigilators and supervisors 
began, examinations were rigged in the 
interests of moneyed and influential per¬ 
sons. Maybe, it all began with the son of a 
former vice-chancellor whose marks had 
been manipulated and inflated by a number 
of Head Examiners, two of them belonging 
to a group of colleges of which the vice- 
chancellor was one ol the governors. 

The important thing to remember is that 
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fui quite some time examinations have 
ceasetl to be oi much relevance to Indian 
society. They liave ceased to be valid anil 
dependable indexes of mei it or I.Q. A vice- 
I'haniellor’s suggestion that the liolding oi 
some iinivetsity examinations should be 
delegated to the colleges is in fact the 
rcdmlio ud ubsurdum of the situation. 
Examinations miglit just as well be lield by 
the Stuilents’ Union. 

Students aie lonlronted with a society ol 
^go-getteis and Lucky Jims only too eagci 
to suboidinatc means to ends. Tlie trauma 
in tile student world is due to their con¬ 
stantly wKncssing academic aw.uds and 
(ushy academic ]obs going to pert, plausible 
men and noi to scliolars. Theic is loom at 
the top—but only for lluiikeys. manipula¬ 
tors and even toreign-exi.hange smugglers 

A society wlieie scholaiship is disiegaid- 
and (iunkeyism lionourcd jointly with 
Admass is bound to promote fiiistration 
Tliomas Balogh somewheie says tliat 
univcisily degiccs constitute meic decor in 
imderdevelopcd countiies But now even 
medical and engineering students are feel¬ 
ing the pinch. Sludcnls have thus a chronic 
sense of being deiacme, declasse and un¬ 
wanted 

When students are blamed for smasliing 
^'chairs and laboraloiy equipment dining an 
examination oi for adopting unfair means, 
they can legitimately retort that they have 
not .seen many inspii ing examples to emu¬ 
late. 

They have seen theii piofessors intrigu¬ 
ing and lobbying against one another, 
often at the instance of the Principal and 
the CJoseining Body. ('Phis applies mutatis 
muiandii to the universities loo). 

They have .seen .scholars .squec/ed out or 
hounded, and flunkeys and general facto¬ 
tums elevated to top places. 

They have seen college teachers resorting 
to collective blackmail—and also ovei exa¬ 
minations. 

They have never witnessed any con¬ 
demnation of the unfair and the underhand 
in any sphere. Why should examinations be 
different? They conclude that in examina¬ 


tions, as in love and war, everything is fair. 
In a fast society, there are no fast ones. 

Manipulation is a po.stulate in Calcutta 
University. It is taken for gianted. That is 
why .1 \ice-chanceIlor's announcement that 
he would eliminate the "Ninth Paper” 
reminded one ol I’he Knight from Barata- 
ic.i, it not also ol The VVhite Knight of 
Lc'Wis CJairoll. 

It has to be explained that theie are eight 
papeis in the M.A. examination but the 
esscMiiial papei is the “Ninth" which is an 
euphemism fur a lapport or lather an 
ariangement between the examiner and the 
examinee. Minus the Ninth Papei, which 
IS like “C^harity" in the Epistles of St. Paul, 
the c.xaminec is like a tinkling cymbal lie 
iiiu.st tinkle and jingle, but in a more literal 
sense 

riie Ninth Papei is flourishing in Cal¬ 
cutta University. Like the green bay tree, 
one might say, or like the essential pay¬ 
ments which have to be made to bailiffs 
.ind |)ruce.ss-ser\ers in courts and to clerks 
and inspectois in the Calcutta Corjxiration. 

riiis wiiic^r has satisfied himself that 
most of Calcutta Univeisity's |)Ost-gratluate 
teachers in English (particularly the top 
echelon) provide coaching to M.A. exami¬ 
nees in the teeth of all the regulations and 
in defiance of all the decencies. The 
‘coaching’ is an euphemism for question- 
vending and question-inveigling There is 
a Ireemasonn among all the ‘coaches', with 
a resiiltaiii swapping of questions. What 
.ipjjlic's to English must apply to other 
ma|c>i subjc'cis, though I can only vouch 
lor English 

Thus are the decencies and educational 
standaids slam in high places. A really 
sincere vice-chancclloi would begin by 
entrusting paper-setting and moderation 
eiitiiely to external examineis and then 
ajqmint a high-power Enquiry Committee. 
But wheie aie the men of integtity who 
assisted Sn B L. Mitra? 

The problem of milieu is common to 
students and teachers in India. This pro¬ 
blem is beautifully focussed in Lord Snow’s 
The Masters, where even the corridors of 
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a great university tend to become the 
corridors of power. Hut, of coinse. The 
Masters is not a mirror of atademic life in 
Oxbridge but a .satire on academic rat- 
racing. 

In India wbeic siuli lal-racing is the 
noun, It IS also the staple of convcr.satioii 
ill leadieis’ common looms. Intrigues and 
iiigrati.ilion—the leathers seem to h.ive 
only two topics of (onsersation Kxiept, 
maybe, in women’s tollegcs willi male pio- 
lessois, wlieie the making ol passes at 
sludents is discicssed unbliishingly 

In Kngland, the index ol social levelling 
i> ihe bluinng of the distiiution between 
the Pub and the (Miib. In India it seems 
to ha\e woikeil di(feieiiil\ ’Ihe tonveisa- 
lion of some tcatheis is not vastly dilfeieni 
liom that ol the teddies 

.Students in India li.ive few oppoi timities 
ol intellettual lecieation. Tlieie is nothing 
roiiesponding to the ('onimon Rooms ol 
Oxfoid or the Combination Rooms ol 
Cambiidgc The Sadler ('ommission noted 
almiit hall a centiii) ago that the common 
room ol a CaUiitla college was the Sealdah 
Station. 

II cine or two missionary colleges aie 
excepted, things are not veiy different to¬ 
day TIu* common looms ol most of the big 
C.ilciitta colleges are the sle.i/y le.ishops in 
the neighboiiihood The ciowds 'ind 
queues in front of the Hindi cinema houses 
and the singing ciowd.s in football matches 
contain a laige piopoition of students 

But several attempts to inn a Poctiy 
Society have faded to interest them. One 
was staitcd by Ilallam Tennyson (a great- 
grandson of the poet, and an author ol a 
book on Vinoba Bhavc) in 1 Upper Wood 
Stieet Anothci was started by J. A. O’Brien, 
a loimer Repiesentalive of the British 
(Joiiiuil, and a friend of Edwin Muir 

The Biitish Councirs record recitals, 
even those of the Mailowe Society, ayouse 
little rcs|xnisc Irom the students The 
Councirs third-rate debates held on trivial 
and inc'onsequential subjects do interest the 
students. The preoccupation with the 
trivial and inconsequential and total lark 
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of inspiring ideals characterises the trauma 
in the student community. 

Student unrest in India is being delibe- 
lait'ly fomented by certain foieign agencies, 
’riiey are being weaned from their gra.ss- 
loots and lined towauls alllugnt .societies on 
cither side of the iron curtain. 

’Plicse agencies have then lepresentatives 
in the consulaiev. Students aie invited to 
then cocktail paities and seduced with 
olIcTs ol jobs, lellow'shijis or invitations to 
go abroad Many students succumb to this 
spurious glamoui and do not realise that 
llu-y are being led up the garden path. 

'I’hc slutlenls who go abioad aie either 
Idled with a ))eimanent v.iiii-longing lor an 
.ilMiieiit society, oi they become expatriates. 
It IS in this way that patriotism m India is 
being cioded and lamilv Ide is being up- 
lootc'd. 

Is It sin prising then that ‘students'.should 
succumb to the blandishments of designing 
jiolitical panics and spend most ol their 
time on piotesi matches, the veiy purpose 
of which they only half understand? 

'rhe pioblem of .sludents' uniesl has 
been hugely cieated by the proliferation of 
colleges and univeisitie.s which are in effect 
w.iiling looms lot incendiaries >mcl vandals. 
The cential fact in the student unrest in 
India is the students’ longing to become a; 
pampeied and privileged class—like the 
(iovcrnmcni .seivanls, or West Bengal 
ccdlege teachers, foi examjde This again 
stems fiom the fact that most of the tiam- 
biirners and luinitiire-smashcrs arc not 
leally sludcmts but names in a rc^gister. 

It is possible that student unrest in India 
represents the death-wish of a transitional 
.society Deiacine, deluded and largely un¬ 
wanted, the students are confronted with ■ 
a society of spurious flunkey teachers on the 
one hand and canny political buccaneers 
on the other. No U.Ci.C. Commi.ssion or 
Vice-('hancellors’ Conference tan do any¬ 
thing about it. In some iny.stenou.s Hegelian 
way, the corruption in India has 
Frankenstein-like, created a monster. Will 
time sort things out? At the moment, it 
seems too mucli to hope that out of Cain, 
Christ shall begotten be. 
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.AND ELSEWHERE 


AfAIAVSlA 

Sliidc}Us AUfuh Nf'to Law as 
Thrrat to A(ac(nni( Freedom 

^<'TN a move that caughi the iiiiiveiMiy com- 
iniinily by suiprise, the Malaysian Gov- 
ernincnl Jssiieil an ordinance in last 
I'ebrnaty lianning stnclenls hom active 
politics and curbing private efiorts to 
esiablisli universities or university college's. 

'I'lic new “Universities and Student 
Activities” law, officially called Emergency 
Ordinance No /-I, envisages tlie leplace- 
^iciil ol student unions by students’ ie|)ie- 
scntativc councils to be lesponsible not to 
the student body but to the University 
CoiiiK il. The composition of the Universitv 
Ckxmcil Itself will be changed to strengthen 
Ckiveiiiment lepiesentation on it. 

I'he most significant part of the ouli- 
nance deals with the telationship of new 
siudcnt Iepiesentative councils to outside 
organi/ations. It reads: ‘No students’ counc il, 
^ac ulty students’ organization or any bodv 
"oi group of Students of a university shall 
have any affiliation or do anything which 
can be construed as expressing support, 
sympathy or opposition to any }X>litical 
pait) ot trade union established and regis¬ 
tered undci the law.’ Violation ol this rule 
will lead to the dissolution of the organiza¬ 
tion and possible fine of 1,000 Malaysian 
dollars (333 US dollars) or six months’ ini- 
isonnieni. The ordinance also prohibits 
individuals or groups from establishing 
piivate universities. Contravention of this 
law could lead to a fine ot 10,000 Malaysian 
dollars (3,300 US dollars) or five years’ im¬ 
prisonment. 

The new ordinance, released on February 
24 but signed six days earlier, came as a 
shock to the student community. The deci¬ 
sion to impose new curbs on students was 
^ apparently taken in conjunction with other 


incnsuics designed to place testrictions on 
the discussion of ‘.sensitive issues’. These 
measures were outlined in a bill jiroposing 
a (onslitiilional amendment, approved on 
Maich 3 by the \fcdaysian Paihament which 
resumed its functions in Eebruaiy after a 
\(‘ai of suspension 

The May 1%‘) iiols between the Malay 
and Chinese communities lollowing the 
general elections seem to have piovided the 
Government with the basis foi its justifica¬ 
tion of the new lestiictions Evei since the 
liots, increasing student involvement in 
politics and stieet demonstrations has 
won led the aiithoiitics The new ordinance 
IS obvioii.sly the harsh Government an.swet 
to this iipsuige in political activity among 
the young intellectuals As the officials put 
It, the ordinance is an cffoit to prevent the 
campuses fiom being turned into 'political 
aicnas' 

As soon as the ordinance was made 
public, student leaders and educators hit 
out .It some of Us sections. I'he President 
of the National Union of Malaysian 
Students (PKPM), Sidek Nontak, in a state¬ 
ment issued on March 2. attacked it ‘as a 
threat to the aulonoiny of the students' 
unions and the very existence of PKP.Nf’ 
In an intciview' with the Minister of Home 
Affairs, Tun Ismail, he thc*w the Minister’s 
attention to the fact that under the new laws, 
students’ lepresentativc councils will not 
be able to form a national union of students 
and, as a result, PKPM will automaticallY 
go out of existence Tun Ismail agreed to 
review this section of the ordinance. PKPM 
also objected to certain other sections of the 
ordinance which prevent students from 
holding office in a ]>olitical party or trade 
union. Another sore point is the stipulation 
that the students’ representative councils 
should be responsible to the University 
Council. 'The students will have no faith 
in a council elected by them’ but which in 
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fact 'rcpiesents the atlniinisfiaiion’, PKPM 
asserted. 

Leading educators also expressed serious 
reservations Di M. K. Rajkumar, a ineni- 
bei of the Uiiiversuy Conned of the llnivei- 
sity of Malaya, desciibed the new law ‘as a 
major attack on academic freedom in the 
country’ The President of the University 
of Malaya Academic Staff Association, Dr V. 
Prakash, told a pi ess conference on March 
9 that the restrictions on students ‘will affect 
independent academic inquiry and objec¬ 
tive analysis into matters of national impor¬ 
tance’. 

Ptess comments have been moic guarded. 

In an editorial on March 3, the influcn- 
tial Straits Times, Kn:ila Lumpur, while 
agi eeing to the necessity of keeping students 
away from oigani/ed political activity, dis¬ 
approved of ‘the manner in wliich it is being 
done’. The editoiial complained that the 
Government had failed even to consult the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Malaya, the largest educational institution 
in the country, befoie undertaking the con- 
tioversiul measures. 


JAPAN 

Exam Fraud Tomhes off Debate on 
Medual Education 

Despite the unprecedented giowth of 
higher education in Japan, only one out of 
every four applicants can hope to get into 
a university. In the held of medical educa¬ 
tion, the situation is even worse. In the 
entrance examinations for various medical 
faculties that began early in March, the 
number of applicants outnumbered avail¬ 
able places ten to one. While the number 
of candidates for general courses showed a 
decline, the number of aspirants for medi¬ 
cal education shot up. 

The dearth of places in medical faculties 
has led some to lesoii to dishonest means 
of gaining admission. One racket recently 
came to light when a doctor in Osaka ad¬ 
mitted on March 10 that he had paid 10 
million yen (3,000 US dollars) for his son 


to attend ‘special coaching classes’. The 
young candieJate was given the same ques- ( 
tioas to answer which were to be asked in 
the entrance examination. The question 
papers, tuined out on the printing press of 
the local prison, had been stolen. 

While the polite continued its investiga¬ 
tions and took several people into custody, 
the issue came up for cliscassion before the 
Fclucation Committee of Parliament on 
March 11. Several members charged that, 
clue to the lack of a comprehensive medical^ 
education policy and state colleges, students 
had no choice but to look to the private 
medical colleges for admission. There was 
a sctioiis shoitage of doctors in the rinal 
tiieas, piivate universities were too expen¬ 
sive and patents h^d to resort to question¬ 
able means to find places foi thcii children. 

Education Minister Micliita Sakata ad¬ 
mitted th.it the Croveniment had no hrm 
policy on the training of physicians, but 
piomised to me tease admission capacities 
by l,50t) over the next 10 ye.irs. As for the 
cleat th of medical graduates to seive in the 
iiiial aie.is, the Home Atfahs Ministry 
announced plans to open a state-iun inedi- 
c.i! college at a cost oi 7,500 million yen 
(over 20 million US dollar.s). At the pro¬ 
mised new college, medical students would 
be ch.itged no lees at all and would even 
be provided with living expenses l5ti condi¬ 
tion that they undertake to serve in the 
public hospitals for nine years, including 
<1 luiniiuum of four years in the rural areas. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Young Eeofjle Seek Greater Participation 

Young people in Yugoslavia are renew¬ 
ing their faltering drive to be included in 
the governing of the country. An official of 
the IJnion of Youth of Yugoslavia (SOJ) 
lecently stated that the SOJ could no longei 
be used just for the ‘transmission of deci¬ 
sions’ passed by higher authorities, but that 
young people themselves must take part in 
the country‘s decision-making prcxiesses. 

Because of the present ‘inadequate’ youth 
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f epresentation in all governing organs, 
rom tile Yugoslav League of Communists 
(LCY) to the country’s primary organs of 
‘self-management’ (the workers’ councils at 
all factories), the SOJ has deckled to pre¬ 
sent its demands at the Second Congiess 
ol Yugoslav Self-Managers in May. 

A concentrated campaign to involve 
youth more directly in the country’s life 
was started in the summer of 1968 alter 
s^idenl I lots in Belgrade convinced some 
V.nlhotilies, including President Tito, that 
young people should be pi ovided with more 
peaceful outlets for the expression of then- 
opinions. But the persistent opposition of 
elements enttenched in the bureaucracy was 
stronger tlian young people expected; the 
(Jioatian Republic’s blanch of the LCY, for 
insl.ince. made stieniioiis efforis to rejuve- 
iiau; Itself b) admitting new ami younger 
i{ft'mbers: as a result, its menibeiship in¬ 
creased by .^1 pci I'ent in 1968. Subsequently, 
howevci, a ceilain apathy set in and, on 
Match 4, a meeling of the bianch’s Kxecu- 
livc Committee leported that the number 
ol new inembeis had lallen to hall the 1968 
niaxiinuin 

'I'he ])ui|}usc of the Croatian LCY meet¬ 
ing was to deal with this pioblem and they 
invited icjne'ientaiives of the lepublk’s SOJ 
{^'1 attend. The participants agreed th.it 
young blue-collar and white-collar workers 
were often not accorded salary, status and 
lesponsibilitics commensurate with their 
skills and knowledge; that young people 
were fiequently left out of goveining organs, 
and that the LCY contained qualities that 
should be criticized When they do criticize 
them, however, they are frequently attacked 
by 'conservative elements.’ Several LCY 
^aembers urged that youth’s devotion to the 
principles of self-management be en¬ 
couraged and that the LCY admit more 
young people to its ranks specifically to help 
the League in its self-proclaimed task of 
revolutionizing society. 

As in 1968, President Tito has'again 
given his support to the youtli. On March 
11, he received an SOJ delegation and 
agreed on the need to counteract the 
^’neglect’ of yoi(|h in social life. Tito asserted 


that ‘youth must be included in all aspects 
of our social development.’ Future pro¬ 
grammes for dealing with t|;iese problems 
will be discussed at a forthcoming Federal 
Conlerente of the SOJ. 

GHANA 

Stiidruh .S'higc Mnss ]Vnlk()Vt 

Undeigraduate siudcnis at the Univer¬ 
sity of Ghana, Logon, disiupted Convoca¬ 
tion ceremonies on March 13 when they 
staged a mass walkout in support of an 
eight-point grievance list. The Convocation 
is both a graduation ceremony and the clay 
iliat ilie Vice Chancellor—at I.egon, Dr 
Alex A Kwapong-gives a report on tire 
Uiiiveisiiy’s achievements during tlie pre¬ 
vious ac.idemic yeai. 

Aftei the walkout, the Conv'ocation pro- 
gi.unme continued as scheduled, including 
tlie presentation ol certificates to over 600 
students who gi.icluated the previous acade¬ 
mic year. But the jn'otesting under¬ 
graduates marched to University Square 
where they chanted angry slogans and heard 
student leadets attack the administrative 
authorities. At this improvised meeting it 
was decided that the student body should 
boycott classes on March 15, a Monday. 

The students had already made known 
theii demands in detail in an unsigned 
statement issued by the Students Represen¬ 
tative Council (SR(]) The major issues 
concerned vacation residence fees and 
examination fees. The vacation re.sidence 
fee is chaiged when a student decides to 
remain on the campus while the university 
is not in session. Originally, the fees had 
started at about 40 cents a day and have 
risen to the jii eseiit level of about one dollar. 
It was the attempt by the Ghana University 
authorities to increase the fee by another 
25 per cent that caused the present trouble. 
On ^farch 11, the students demonstrated 
on campus for the outright abolition of the 
vacation residence fees and for a substan¬ 
tial reduction in the exam fees. 

The students sent a petition to the Resi- 
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dente Board of tlic University, but by 
Maicli 10 nothing had been heard from 
this body. The students’ main concern was 
that no autliornative decision would be 
taken on the Jee question before the Univer¬ 
sity < loses for the Eastei recess on Man li 
20, ihus funing those who wish to stay on 
the (ainpns to ])ay the new late. On Manh 
12. the students boycotted iecUncs to put 
luithei pressure on University officials. 

In detailing its com|)laints, the SRO state¬ 
ment (onipared the ‘exoibitant’ lees .it 
I.egoii with those at olliei Cdianaian tinivci- 
siiies. Kxainination lees at tlie University 
of Silence and 'rednioiogy, Kuinasi, ate 
approximately lOdollais and at the Univei- 
sily Uollege of (J.ipe ('oast .iboni 32 dollars 
At Legon, the diaige is now 10 dollais As 
foi the vacation tesideiue fees. Legon oiiie 
ag.iiii pa)s the higlic'st late of tiie thtee 
univcisities. 

Among other demands included in the 
SRC.’ statement was a call foi the imme¬ 
diate leinoval ol Vice CJhancellor Kwapong 
‘in view of Ills nitiansigent and uncompro¬ 
mising attitude’. The eighth and final 
demand insi.stcd on 'student lepicsentation 
on the Residence Hall Councils, the Atacle- 
niic Boaid and the Univcisity Canineil since 
decisions taken at these levels directly 
affect students’ welfare’. At last icport, the 
Govcinment had aheady agreed to at least 
some of the students’ demands coneeimug 
fees. A solution to the ciisis will obviously 
requiic some willingness to compromise on 
both sides. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

‘Trnhkyist’ Student C.rouf) 

Sen tented in Pruniie 

In a Prague District Court on March 1!) 
the political trial of 19 young radical 
leftists accused of subversion and antistate 
propaganda came to an end. The leader of 
the group, wliich was composed mostly of 
students at Charles University, was Peter 
Uhl, 29, a teacher at the technical high 
school. Uhl was sentenced to four years in 


jail; two defendants were acejuitted and the. 
lemaining 12 men and four women received^ 
terms of 11 to 30 months in prison. Thir¬ 
teen of the defendants had already spent 
more than a year in jail. 

T'he tiial was oiiginally scheduled to 
open on Eebriiary K but w.is [xistponed 
when the auihoiities rc.ili/cci dial it would 
conic icle with the Tenth (amgress of die 
International Union of Students (lUS), held 
in Biatislnv.i. 'I'he cliaigcs against the 
young i.idicals weie dial bciween Novcinv 
Ikm lOtiH and Dec c'nibcr l%9 they‘gracluallv 
created a seciet .intisiaie gioup’ because of 
‘clisagreemciil with die Soci.ilist sysleni o( 
the Rejniblic and opposiiion to the leading 
lole ol die Comnuiiiist Paily ol C^m lioslo- 
vaki.i ((JP(;.S)’ 'iTie seciel gioup was first 
named ‘the Mocemcnl ol Rescilutionary 
Youth’ and Liter ’the Revolutioii.iiy .Socia¬ 
list Pally' The charges st.ile that die gioup 
inembeis wiote .md jninted aniistate leallcts 
and bun hill es. including the Manifesto 
entitled. ‘lUnc'aiic lacy, no—revolution, ycV. 

The l!)-day lii.il was closc’d to lorcigii 
joinnalisu and the public, aJihougli offi¬ 
cially desciibed as ‘public’ The court 
sessions wcie atic'ndcd oiilj by a few close 
lelatives ol the accused and a group ol 
elcleily per.soiis, identiriecl by a coiiit offi 
cial only as the ‘leprevsentativls of ihip 
public' The polite took elaborate pre- 
c.iiitions to jnevent ‘incidents’ but there 
weie several shouting matches involving 
foreign jouinalists and (]/ci h students wail¬ 
ing 111 the coriidois. None cif them was 
permitted to cniei die (iO-se.it courtioom 
dc'spite die fart ii was half empty. 

7’he defendants included two foreigners. 
Miss Sibylle Plogstedt. 25, fiom West Berlin, 
and Filip Set ratio, the son of Spanish Con 
nninists who fled to C/echu.s]ovakia to avoid 
political persecution in Franco .Spain Uhl 
tried to assume full responsibility for the 
activities the group was accirsed of. but 
denied that they were anti-,Socialist oi sub¬ 
versive. Asked whether he agreed with the 
thesis that ‘ultraleftist groups objectively 
aid imperialism’, Uhl reportedly replied: 
That’s a 40-year-old concoction of the 
.Stalinist kitchen that is being rehashed by-^ 
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^ur Government.’ He was rebuked by one 
ipf ihe judges and threatened with a heavy 
fine. Another of the defendants, Ivan 
Dejmal, 24, a student of agriculture refused 
to testify. He was quoted as telling the court 
that the accusations against the group wcic 
‘a pack of lies not worth discussing'. 

T he trial attracted considerable attention 
among students and intellectuals in Western 
Europe. Czechoslovak embassies and con¬ 
flates in .several capitals were picketed 
and the consulate in Paris was temporarily 
occupied by French TroLskyist students 
Last January^ a group of leftist intellectuals 
had appealed to the Czechoslovak Govein- 
ment lor the immediate lelease ol the 
accu.sed Among the signatories of this 
appeal weie such prominent figures as Jean 
PjUiI Sartie. West German philosopher 
H^st lUoch, Italian composer Luigi Nono, 
Rossana Ross.inda, Roger Gaiaudy and 
Alain Kiivine wlio was one ol the student 
leadcis of the May IflfiH Paris riots. While 
not endorsing the views of the group the 
statement declaied that ‘to accu-se these 
young comrades of antiievolutionary acti¬ 
vity is a (alumny’. In a Socialist state, it 
continued, 'these views should be the sub- 
;(‘(i ol political discussion’ and not a iea.son 
^01 putting then projxinents in jail. 


Another international appeal was issued in 
early March. 

The Manifesto of the group has appeared 
in excerpts in several West European 
periodicals (including the West German 
mass circulation weekly l)er Spiegel) and 
the full text has been published in Britain 
in Taii(| All's RtuI Mole The Manilesto 
rejects ^Ve^tern capitalism, Soviet-type 
scKialism and Dulicek’s programme for the 
regeneration of the Communist Parly fiom 
within. It calls for an ‘anti-bureaiuratic, 
genuinely Socialist revolution', the destruc¬ 
tion ol the state apparatus and aiming ot 
the people. It claims affinity with the posi¬ 
tion of workeis in “neighbouring 'peoples 
democracies' and it is above all with them 
that we must link up ". During the Dubcek 
eia, the gioup lejnesented the leftwing 
finige ol the student moseincnt. They en¬ 
joyed veiy little support among students 
and workers and weie not legarded as a 
danger to anyone. Theii ideas seemal 
largely nielevant to the needs of the 
moment. They were tolerated and mostly 
ignored. IJndei the present regime, they 
apparently cannot be ignored any longer. 

-RuUelm, international Institute of 
Studies on Education, Brussels, 
24 Match 1971 
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The Arts 


THE CITY AS ANTAGONIST 
Three Recent Films 


I N U'iins ol (Oiilcnl, Stityajit Ray'^ new 
film IS iitteily salisiyin^ bciau&e iis 
Milijcci IS cniirely new .ind rclev.iiil lo ihc 
^jjaKciM of (oiKeiiipoiary living In style 
J rraltdnunuli is loiiiparablc to Ray's best 
films; (.amcrawoik as usual is ol the highest 
Older. Its psychological a])peal to the young 
IS immediate because its heio is an intelli¬ 
gent, sensitive, icsponsible >oung man lioin 
.1 middle class b.ickgiound, pist out of 
college and looking lor .i job The film 
(based on Sunil (i.mgul\’s sioiy) is mean- 
uiglul not only bc’c.uise identirK.itioii with 
ctiaiaclers and siiuaiions is mslaiitl) esta¬ 
blished. but also bcc.iuse it aiieiii|iis objei- 
tisely to relate the city's life with tli.it ol the 
individual and the individuars c'ffori, 
ihtough conflicts, lrusir.itions, as|)ii.iiions to 
come lo leims with the outer woild. 

Although the rdm is set in Calcutta it 
does not exist wholly m its milieu Theie 
is .1 Hengali objection which Imcls fault with 
the film because its reality does not coi- 
f lespond to the soci.il and culiuialclet.iil that 
the Bengali has known. Koi example, lot 
a boy w'lth his economic and social back¬ 
ground Siddhaita has too .sophisticated a 
mind and is too reflectne; that the kind of 
I'.nglish he speaks would be a factor decid¬ 
edly in his favoui .ts far .is jobs went; that 
'runu, his brother, reflects the general mood 
of Bengal more than he does. This kind ol 
l^argument even if correct, is not legitimate, 
'll! fart, by using a particular milieu as 
setting, the film can project an objective 
world-view that in its essentials would be 
true about any othei metropolitan area in 
India. It is not meant to be a portrait of 
Calcutta. It is a portrait of a city which in 
this film happens to be Calcutta. Even 
if one talks of a Bengali boy in a middle 
class set-up,, I think the categories can 


be .ind, aie me.iiit lo be extended and 
unis Cl sali/ccl. 

In hither hvithdU, the train, not yet a 
threat as a symbol of the city civili/ation, is 
on the fringe of the undistinbecl pace of 
Mll.igc life. In Pratiduuiudt there is an in¬ 
version of images—the biul is trapped in 
the bewildering chaos of an urban area 
One of the most evocative flashbacks is the 
scene where Topu rebukes her brother 
.Siddhaita and hei cry of “Dada” echoes in 
.111 open outdooi waterside place which was 
pail of then childhood; she ask.s, ‘Did you 
hear that bird?' .ind the children’s .sen.se of 
wondei awakc'iis to the magical note which 
comes thiough sh.irp and clear. The bird, 
which signifies .1 sfiiving after some cjuality 
of the self, a cjuality that one was in touch 
with in one’s childhocKl 01 in ccitain rela¬ 
tions with people and nature, is what 
.Siddhaita is Hying to retrieve and preserve. 
'I’he search progresses through situations 
that are absurd, comic, jiathetic, delicate 
and violent like hoping to find the actual 
bird by attempting to define its particular 
verbal music, in a liird-housc that is collec¬ 
tively agog with an unrecogni/ablc chatter. 

Topu places her hand on her brothei’s 
Iic.id but tlicic is no continuing communi¬ 
cation. Sidclhart.i sufFeis in the knowledge 
lh.it his sistei means to use her physical 
assets to advance in her careei. For her, 
siiivival IS not enough; .she must lemain 
ahead of the competition. Krishna Ghosh 
who plays Topu has a limited range of 
facial expression but Ray has used this to 
advantage. The wistful smile, with the hint 
of resolve, is not only a necessary mask in 
the woild she moves in but, sadly, has come 
to be a permanent part of her. As soon as 
she enters the house she appears not to 
belong to the shabby domestic scene. The 
camera, rightly, takes her at body-level. 
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Tlie icalisation thaL Tupu Iiaii siiircnd- 
cied to the |>icsiiiirc!i ot her environment is 
part of I lie laiger lealisation on Siddharta's 
part (1 will speak later of his meeting with 
'Popu’s boss) of ilie futility of attempting 
to ovetcome the forces that the socio- 
IMiiitical oiganism gcneiates. One lompro- 
inises or adjusts, oi one joins the cstahlish- 
inenl. One silemes the bird, or one fights 
the evd, or alienates oneself from it 
Siddliarta’s two friends are typical in 
their behaviour, attitudes and pursuits 
and Ins brother is realistically sketched 
althoiigli his activities are kept a mystery 
or dealt with in a huiry. To the extent tliat 
he too IS elusive and inaccessible to his 
brothel wiio fails to establish contact with 
him, tins would be leasoiiablc. lionically, 
the single instance when Ray makes an 
attempt to tiitii tlie caincia cm him for a 
probe, lie bungs fortli the unconvincing 
meinoiy ol tlie chicken being slaughterecl 
and file boy steadily watching iis spasmodic 
end. The corineclions of this image w'lth 
the boy’s dcvelojiinent and with a wiclei 
social reality aic evident. But this is too 
laede a v\ay ol explaining the pievalence 
of violence in geneial and its eMsleiicc in 
the boy in particular. Sicldiiaila, witli his 
lesti.init and his awuieness oi linmaii 
sufleiing, IS lepicscntalive in a decjier, 
inoic i.isting way than the otiicr cliaract- 
cis altliougli the ‘solution’ wlien it conies is 
a stiicily jicrsonal one. 'lhai lie nlinn.itely 
dissociates himsell Irom a nionstions tealit) 
is seen liy same as a delcatist and pessimistic 
st.itc'ment ,‘Vt the same time, Ray does not 
exclude the jiossibility ol other kinds of 
change biought .ibout by revolution and 
lesistance hinted at through the portrayal 
ol Tunu. 

Ihcie aic Ray's usual witty asides. 
Sidciharta waiting to cioss the /:cbia lines 
sees a gnl coniing from the opposite direc¬ 
tion and there is :i cut-back to the anatomy 
lectin e illusiiatetl by a muscle-ancl-fibi e 
diagiam, on the physiology of the female 
bieast! When Keya’s aunt, who foi some 
unknown reason is made to look like a tail 
and whom Keya’s father is going to marry, 
swallows an aspiiin after clue nakhia. 


Sicicihaita’s mind goes back to the talk on 
the veisatility of the human throat. The, 
wishful ‘I am (botanical) master of all 1 
survey’ while sitting trouserless in the 
tailor’s shop; the image of the revolutionary 
projected in the mirror, the romantic 
shcxiting down of his suter’s boss arc 
gocxl touches. The niibiidgcciblc gap 
between the world ot the privileged 
typified by Sanyal who exploits all the 
aclvantages his wealth, position and 
easy morality give him and that of thc^, 
stuiggling individual/majority is suggest-' 
eel skillfully through scene (the .spacious 
house, the cmi), attitude (the [)hy.sical dist¬ 
ance between boss and visitor, the gold 
buttons, the tiunk call), and facial study 
(the expression of steady bu.sinc.ss-like 
assurance that .Sanyal weais and the look of 
defeat on Siddhaita's face). 

The crowded bus, the accident and 
the bcaiing up of the car-owner, the aeiial 
view ol the city teeming with people and 
noise, the unreal hippies; Adinath’s ‘The 
whole couiitiy is going down, brothei. It 1 
didn't go clown I’d be suspended in the 
sold’ caprine the city’s chaiac teristii com¬ 
plexity although the documenting is arbil- 
i.ny and msufhcicnt. 

To considei an unsatislac tory scene: the 
visit to the piostiliitc and the meeting with* 
Kcya. A boy of Sidclhai ta’s middle-cla.ss up- 
biinging ivould be mortally afraid ii he 
weie facing a piostitiite foi the fiisi time 
and would wish he had not come. With 
Siddharta it is more a moral levulsion than 
a piiy.sical disgust which, for a city boy, is 
not an authentic emotion. Immediately 
following this episode, he encounters a girl 
waving out to him fioni the shadow of ^ 
house and in spite of all his lational anci 
psychological impulse.s, which at that 
moment would have told him to look 
straight ahead or look straight down and 
continue walking, he moves in her direc-' 
tion after a slight hesitation. Of course, 
Irom the point of view of the development 
of the story, the director is clelibctately pre¬ 
paring to spring a sen prise but the whole 
scene appears contiived. The girl herself, 
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instead ol going lo ihe neighbours for help, 
I waits at the edge ol the road to try her luck 
> With a stranger. 

The use ol the negative: purely in terms 
ol effect and response I think the idea 
comes oil. The second time also when the 
pioximity of the prostitute is going to 
become mncli loo unsettling ior Siddharta, 
the liamc tin ns negative and it does carry 
an unpleasant emotional chaigc in its inver¬ 
sion ol tones. The negative is repeated in 
^pait ol the dream sequence and as 1 have 
argued, in teims of cllect it siucccds. But it 
comes close to being .1 technical novelty 
.mil, as was suggcstccl by a friend who luad 
seen the opening scene in the positne and 
lound It colourless, Ray likes to make the 
iiiiiodiicnon striking and diffeient and this 
was an appro.-icJi he liad not used before 
I'he second example was piobably devised 
gel the scene jiasi the censoisl 
rhe poweiiul cliin.ix, i iell, was spoilt 
by .1 ciudc use o( the skclelon-iuiage o'f 
luiiiiaii existence (lic.iily the sense ol an 
aicumulalmg clists li'ailing to an ouibuist 
conies at ilu' ap])io|)riate time but the 
hnrr skeletons should have been .'ivoided. 
The liec/c and the emerging innet reality 
imposed on siaiuest]uc figuies conveys the 
sub-human dc^solation and desperation 
loiceliilly. NecillessI) the bodies dissolve and 
lieappenr ag.iiii I'his mis judgment makes 
it a slight ONCistatenieni. Pet haps this is a 
niggardly objection because the film is 
leally biilliant and sweeps yon bodily into 
Its expciience. Of its total iiclmess only an 
element can be verbalised. 

The end is a veiy fiiin affirmation ol 
Sidclhaiia's sense of individuality. Alter 
accepting that part of the social role w'hich 
is necessary loi survival, it is a withdrawal 
'to tliat area of himself which he must 
nurture .ind combine w-ith an outer belief 
that would corroboiate his own inner sense 
of light. The belief begins with Keya 
because she has awakened his feeling of 
kinship for her. The physical place lestores 
him, if only temporarily, to that eaily 
memory where communication comes natu¬ 
rally. The bird after all is alive and 
kicking. Raya.-, not unduly romantic here: 
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the [loverty and the want is equally empha- 
siscil and laced. Death seen in perspective is 
now seen casually as part ol the total equa¬ 
tion ol individual and daily realities. In the 
final fice/e, the bird, Keya and the suburban 
scene merge in an assertion that is a 
dcil.iration ol abiding lailh and striving 
which Siddharta has lound in himself in 
Ins jouiney to and from the city. 

Marianne Faithfnll opens her eye.s, 
makes sure she has a husband, closes them 
again, leflccts on electionically created 
effect of rolonicd images of eaily morning 
birds, gill, husband, lovci, speed, wincl, 
circus act with lover holding the whip .... 

I etui ns to tlic bedroom, gives the husband 
a considered sliakc (lie sleeps on), gets u|). 
escapes foi some reason from the camera’s 
immodest eye, is caught getting into a 
leal hot outfit (note, no nnderthings) ivlncli 
zips up 10 the neck which lovei Alain Delon 
IS going lo /ip right down and the pohcc- 
iiiaii at the checkpoint is going to attempt 
10 leel her hips through its half-inch thick- 
nt*ss Boots .ire as sparkling as the motor¬ 
cycle is in showroom condition and 
wedding-gilt from none other than Alain 
Delon (‘1 don’t ask you to come’; but you 
gave me the motorbike’) who is intellec- 
(iial-bikcrider-turned-Iover Alter helmet 
is lidded on. Maiianne Faithfnll becomes 
The (itrl On A Mntnnyilc, 'The pcirol- 
piinip attendant, not in the know, naturally 
mutieis ‘I-ucky Bastard’, meaning the 
husband, as Faithliill starts her journey to 
Alain Delon who entcied her life just in 
lime lo gi\e hei a little variety before 
mariiage d.iy and lioin sheer foire of habit 
continued to depend on the complication. 

'ihe rest of Ihe film moves with her 
moving through a beautifully photo- 
giaplicd tciriioiy ol tices, fielcls, water, 
houses, misi (all beautifully pointles.s); 
memories, very jnofonnd reflections on 
identity, individuality, me.minglessness, 
sexual love of the ultra-modern girl caught 
between an adequate husband and an ade¬ 
quate lover. (‘The fxiint is’, she begins to 
write to the former, ‘I am leaving you I 
mean I am never coming back’ and to the 
latter, *1 am reinriiing the bike; I am going 
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far a^ay.... ’ then tears iij) the note.) 
If only she Jiad listened to father who had 
once told her from tJic doorstep, ‘Don’t go 
too lar', meaning of course the ride that 
Alain Delon was afiout to take her on after 
he had told her lather, ‘1 can't wait to get 
my hands on lh,il’, meaning ol course the 
lx)ok that Iiei fathet had fetched for him 
from his libtary. 

She nevei makes it finally. Which is a 
bit of a let-down. At full throttle thioiigh 
bend of toad and ciiive of thought, she 
managed to keep a beatific smile on her 

KUMAR GANDHARVA 
The Defiance of Tradition 

R UCJENTLY Kiiinai Candharva stiuck 
the headlines by com|Josing a new 
raga called (Gandhi Malhar. But few realis¬ 
ed th.it he had already been doing th.it sort 
ol thing cner the past many years. i\ll the 
old ragas rendered by him and the new ragas 
conipo.scd by him are variations on the 
theme of Gandhi Malhur. 

'Ihe new raga was as strange as the new 
aesthetics which tried to lalionahse ir. The 
originator of the raga said that the use of 
.sh.irp gandhara in Gandhi iVfalhar adds 
tenderness which is a typical Gandhian attri¬ 
bute. This is a naive view because slight 
reflection shows that feeling dcx?s not inhere 
in the noies. It is the piojcctton of our res- 
pofise to them. But Kumar Gandharva sang 
his Gandhi Malhar in New Delhi in a sub¬ 
dued voice believing all the while that he 
was giving a musical interpictation of non¬ 
violence. His simple ways reminded me of 
the crude view of Onkar Nath Thakiir who 
tesed to say that the notes of Tcxli weep; 
when the truth was th.it he tisccl to weep 
with the notes. 

Kumar Ciandharva has been iinfoitu- 
nate in the mcKlel which he imitates. His 
hero is Pandit Onkar Nath Thakur of his 


face. Indeed, whenever the camera caught 
the ujrpei halt of her frame, .she almost/ 
seemed to believe she was standing under' 
a shower! (Ditector Jack Cardifl:). The 
accident was as realistic as it could be made. 
She will be remembered for the impulsive 
Bastard! Bastard! she screamed at no one 
in particular in the busy metropolis, but 
took one unwary pa.sscr-by by surprise. 

About Merchant-Ivory's latest produc¬ 
tion, all one can say is that it takes guts to 
make a film as bail as liombay Talkie. st 

SAI.IEM PhlRADINA 


later tla)s when he u.scd to mistake gimmicks 
foi novelt). Kumar's surging icmianlici.siii 
is in the best tnidition of his eaily mentor. 
Both are lond ol sudden tonal outbursts so 
that they can render complicated patterns of 
notes Jn this tradition, Kumar sings accor¬ 
ding to his whim. The voice goes where the 
gesture leads. It is little surprising^hat with 
sucli music, organi.sation is a thing of small’ 
consecjuence. 

The socalism of Kinn.ii Gandharv.i 
abounds in many cccenlrititics. One such 
flagrant violation ol the accepted canon can 
be si*en from the Idx’rty he takes with the 
xmli (sonant) and Samvadt (consonant) ol 
a raga. In his case, each note has its own 
importance according to his own sweet will. 
He gives the impression as if he sings a scale*.' 
and not <i raga. The way Kumar dispenses' 
with vadt and snmxmdi of a raga makes it 
appear as if he sings Karnatak music in 
Hindustani style because he ignores the 
accepted classical hierarchy of notes. 

This can be seen in the distortion per- 
petiated in his recorded rendeting of 
Bagashwari (ECJLP 2284). He makes the 
raga look like a classical folk song. Occa¬ 
sionally, it defies identification and looks 
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like one oi his new-J angled inodes. A typical 
Icitentritiiy can be seen in the way he 
arrives at the ‘sam’ a little lute and then 
weaves a vibiato round it. One other raga 
whuh has snflered at his hands is Adana. He 
has reduced ii to a volley ol meaningless 
Uunii 

It IS (he gieaiiiess oi Indian nuisu that it 
allows every artiste to iiilcrfirei a raga 
attording to his own genius Heme every 
.artiste is tempted to l.ike libeitics with a 
li^raga to tieale (criain, easy originality, Kseii 
itadition-boiind Ustad Amir Khan indulges 
in this novelty when he puts an iiiuisiial em¬ 
phasis on Gandhaia in Malkauns. But this 
is jicimissible distoition. \Vhat Kiimai does 
IS thiit he tinows ihaslras to the winds, .ind 
the lesiilt IS. o(casionall), di.sastrous. One 
instance whuh easily comes to mind is his 
lecoided rendering of .Shankai.i ivhich is 
^ual blit i]uixoiic. He just does not care 
loi the I'ee; the gay ab.indcin asso- 

li.iic’d with this rag.i His (lagi.int \ioiation 
ol tiadition can be seen Ironi the iacl that 
unlike most other Indian artistes, he puls 
the ‘sam’ on Paiuh.im. 

He shows Ins supreme uiuoncein not ior 
the notes onls. l one is anoilun- ina)or tas- 
ualij. He tan suddenly open Ins volume and 
^octaslonaII), .i soft whisper is followed by .i 
flull-throated lortissimo. Ihese tricks are 
regarded as a substitute lot harhdt. The 
icsiilt IS that there is intrusive and pervasive 
dis.sulution of striicluie. Since Kumar docs 
not follow the attepted principlc-s ol notc- 
by-note development, the only thing he tan 
do is to go on chanting like an inspired b.ird 
or ottasionally indulge in the romaniit ton- 
irast ol trescendo and ilmiinncntlo. His style 
ol singing may best be summed up as ‘rh.ij>- 
isotlic'. It IS similar to the one cinployetl by 
(rod-inioxicatetl yogis who sing to the 
HccompaiMmcnt oi Ektara. 

Kumar has employed this device beeau.se 
his tonal range is extremely limited. His 
voice lacks luminosity in the ba.ss octave, 
hence it is very rare when Kumar elaborates 
a raga in the lower octave. It works best in 
the middle ottave, hence lor the most part, 
Kumar sings dn this range. It is very occa¬ 


sional wiien he has lew ascending taans in 
the first hall of the upper register. It is in¬ 
evitable that within this nairow langc, 
Kumar should indulge in endless repetition. 

As an illiistraiion of the.se views, let us 
e.v.nmnc Kumar Gantiharva’s Sanjaii 
(I'GI.P 21^81) which IS a curious mixture ol 
Desh, .Shyam Kaly.ni and )ai|awanii In this 
i.iga, he uses both (^andhars, both Madhy- 
ams and both Nish.ids Kumar has certain 
brilliant tonal meditation in the middle 
octave where he makes use ol all these nole.s. 
But he deliberaiely avoids the elaboration 
ol .1 r.-iga in the lowei octave because he is 
not able lo make ihe complex use ol these 
notes. When he tomes to sing his Drut 
it)m[K)siiion, he gives up the pieieiuc ol 
having discoveied an nilricaie compound 
i.ig.i and leduccs it to an involved version 
oi Di'sh Incidentally, Kumar can use only 
short iiitiu.ite taans because ol his one lung 
but it is cieditablc th.it in .sjnle ol this physi¬ 
cal disability, his taans are so giatelul and 
comjK'lenl. 

Kumai's most daiing iimov.iiion has ix:en 
III the lealm ol the tompusiiion ol new 
i.ig.is He is one Indian musician who had 
h.id the courage to get his own collet Hon ol 
r.ig.is published One cil his own lagas, 
I.agan Gandhara, is available in the lorm 
ol I. P '7'hisraga is very close to .Shivranjani, 
and Kumar's rendering ol it is iiuly h.umt- 
ing hetause he has been musically able to 
convey the sense ol helplessness anti stiipoi 
which a loiloin lovei undergoes But even 
here. Kum.ir overdoes his l.iial love of shiu- 
lis and lingers loo long over his Ciandhaia. 
'I’hese microloiies .ne the peiennial enigma 
ol Indi.iii music bui Kumai inake.s them 
look inoie so by medit.iting over one note 
lor such a long duration. But it is not un- 
usiial lor Kiimai to sing either for himself 
Ol lor the scholars ol liis stature even when 
the raga is subtly melodious. This occasion- 
.illy leads to the breakdown of communi¬ 
cation 

Kumar has not lealised the basic fact that 
Ins M.ilav.iii or .Sanjari may have certain 
lyiical passages or melodic roniours but 
tliey can't I>c a substitute lor either Bhairav 
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or Malkaiiii.s. Mcidy a new (ombination oi 
Holes does not make a new raga because 
every old ragu has a leitain traditional aura 
about it. It has lenipoial sanctity which 
enables one to form new psychological con¬ 
texts. ^Ve are ciirioiis to know what an 
at I isle is going to do with a raga that has 
bc'cn handed down to ns by generations. 
'1 he ragas (omposed by Kumar have the 
(harm only of novelty. They ate an interest¬ 
ing departure from the set classical moulds 
but they do not go lar. 

AH these excesses arise bec.iuse Kumar 
lakes a highly subjective view ol raga. What 
mattcis for him is the ‘felt’ raga and not the 
notes which comprise it. Hence he allows the 
impulse of the moment to dominate him 
and goes on repeating a series ol complicated 
(luster ol notes, '['here is an bccasion.il thrill 
of the unforeseen but since he chooses not 
to follow any method, the result is often 
sheer waywardness and -tiring rc|)elition. 
'File variety in this (;ise is based neithei on 
the gestalt primiples as with Uslad Ainii 
Khan nor on melcKlic piinciples as with 
Ustad Bade (Hnilam Ali Khan, nor on 
ihylhmic variations as with Mallikaijun 


Mansoor but only on the basis of a lew tonal 
tricks. f 

Kumar has gone a.stray because he ha.s ' 
tried to imbibe certain values of folk music 
in his classical tylc. He tries to borrow the 
guy, unpretentious abandon of folk music. 
Having settled in Nfadhya Piadesh, he has 
tried to give cla.ssKal dimensions to the folk 
music of that region. Hut in the proce.ss he 
has ignored the tact th.it the values cherish¬ 
ed by the two styles .ire difietent. While 
(l<is.si(al music has to observe a certain 
decorum about iorm and sliiutuic, folk 
music need not necessarily do so Hence it is 
not suipiising that he has been more siitcess- 
iiil in his shorlc'r items His Kli.ijans of 
Kabir .show deep feeling and his expeiimeiits 
in choral music dcNOive niiicli inoie aiien- 
tion than they have received liithcito. 

With all this defiance ol oithodoxy, 
Kumar has been the sloimy petrel ol Indiatt 
music. With mre courage, he has chosen not 
to ireaci the beaten tracks. But with all Ins 
new experiments, new ragas and uncertain 
style, he has remained throughout an iin- 
piediciablr romantic. 

Cum \N Karnan'i 


The role ol the at list h.is been pieordained by his veiy vocation. As creator, he 
IS basically a tcbel. He always strives lor an ideal: ii he does not, then he is no 
moic than a craltsmaii—the artisan who works with casts, the Mabini painter who 
mass prcxluces (|uasi-Amorsolo landscapes, the pulp writer whose characters do 
not live, the best-selling poet whose only skill is in metre and rhyme. It is lor this 
leason that the artist makes the complacent uncomfortable; he always chal¬ 
lenges the dim and mysterious realm ol the imagination—the unknown—and brings 
from it those insights, those vetities by which we may know ourselves better. And 
there is nothing more terrible than the truth, whether it is about ourselves, 
whether it is about human nature, and it is this truth that people do not want to 
see but which the artist conironts the whole world with. Others may call this 
truth image or vision; however it is defined, it is a contribution to civili/ation. It 
is what the artist has distilled from nature or from life and the e.ssence of this 
distillation, this art is its permanence. 

— F. SioNiL JosK in Solidarity, Manila, January 1971 
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TAGORE AND VIVEKANAND 
Did They or Didn’t They? 


P ROFESSOK STEPHEN HAY hiauv-, in 
Ins iccciiL l>ook, Anfni Ideas oj Jirnl and 
West (1970), lhai K.ilHiidranath Tagore 
iievei met Swami Vivekanaiitla (See p 41) 
ii \v«)iil(l be a marvel il this were lileiall> 
line, because ihese two greal Indians wcie 
bom willnii <i conple ol yeais ol each oilier 
al (i.ilcutlii and spent ilien eaily yeais n}j to 
\oimg manliood within a conple ol miles ol 
e.ich othei in (wo are.is ol that city. What ;s 
moie icm.nkable is iliat ihc'y nut so 
i.irely and had so lillle (o say to or about 
one aiiolhei 

it may ha\e been I’labhatknmai Miikho- 
paclhyay w!io, in (he Inst edition ol the 
second solnmeof liahindrajihnni published 
in 19-19. ga\e rise to the niipiession th.il 
Visekananda and R.ibindranath had neser 
met. I he third and leMscd edition ol this 
solntne, published in lOtil, does not say so 
^bnt draws pointed .ittciuion to the mutual 
iircsponse between these two great Bengalis: 
‘In spile ol being contemporaries, they 
pnisncd parallel paths and ne\er came in 
close contact with one anoihei... Although 
they lived at the s.ime lime, they were 
siiangcly indifierenl to each other. I'herc 
is no rcierentc by one to the other in then 
contemporary wiitings.' (rranslalion mine) 
^Prabhatknmar explains this phcnomeiioii 
by stiying that the religious ideals and the 
world-views ot these two men were so 
utterly cliUerent that it was not po.ssiblc lor 
them to subscribe to each other’s way of 
thinking even when many ol iJicii proposed 
objectives weie idcrilual. 

'Fhai they hsid literally met cm .scveial 
occasions has now been c*stablishecl. 7’he 
late Kalidas Nag was the first to lay the trail 
when he unearthed the fact that Rabindra¬ 


nath had taught ihtee songs to a group in¬ 
cluding the then N.iieiulranath Datia— 
\'i\c‘kanancl.rs real name—in 1881, and 
Niirendiaiialh had been .imong (hose who 
jiresentcd these songs at the wedding ol 
Kiislinakuinai Miiia (lutiiie founder ol the 
]oiMn<il, Sanjwaut) and Lccia Devi (loiirih 
daughter ol Rajnaiayaii Basil). Piofessor 
.Nag deiived this nilormaiion from Lcela 
Devi's journal and published it in .in essay 
on materials o( Vivekanaiida’s biography in 
the journ.il, Vdhodhan o\ Bengali Eia l.ifiH, 
.l/rtg/i (Winter, 190I/19G2). Naliiiikuinar 
Bhadia enlarged (he background in an 
.uncle on Vivekaii.uida and Rabindra- 
s.iugeel 111 Jit^atilar oi lllh August 19G3. 
Here he suggests that Vivekananda’s inic- 
lesi ill the Brahmo .Samaj dates back to 1879, 
and (his was also the year in which he Ix'gaii 
taking loimal lessons in Jncliaii classical 
music Itoiii a loc.il list.id. At this time, the 
Tagores ol Jorasanko were cultivating clas¬ 
sical music ill a big w.iy. Jyoliiiciraii.illi 
and Rabindran.u h, in parlicul.ir, carried 
this predilcclion ovci to the Brahmo 
.S.iina) and inip.iiied cl.issical tunes and 
styles to Br.ihiuo songs. 7hus it was not 
spiritual hungc'r .done that brought the 
luiurc Sw.imi)i to Br.ihmo Samaj. As record¬ 
ed much e.irliei by Bluipeiidranalh Datta 
111 his Sieami Viockananda, Pairwl-l^rophet 
(l!t.51), young N.iieiidranaih li.id once com¬ 
piled a collet don ol songs entitled Sangeet 
kalfmUnn and wiitteii a long inlioduclion 
to It. This volume contains several songs 
wilt leu and set to tune by Rabindranath. 

A looliroie in the first volume of Swami 
Gambhir.manda’s Ynga-nayak Vivekananda 
(published h.k. 1373, Ashad—August- 
Septembei 1967/19t>8) as.scrls that Viveka- 
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iiaiula’s personal (oiiiact with Rabindra¬ 
nath must have been alter February 1880, 
when Rabindranath returned irnm his Brst 
trip to England N<i other evidence has 
Lome to light ol any association between 
I hem until the summer of 1881 when 
Narendianath learnt those songs. Vet Al)a- 
iiindianaih lagore's memoiis, lorasankot 
Dhmry (b !• 1351~19'15/nM6), show that 
Naiendranath was a Iretpienl visitor to (he 
foiasanko house on ai(oiint ol his being a 
lasoiirilc college dassinale ol Dipendranaih, 
Alxinindran.itlt’s elder brother anil Rabin¬ 
dranath's cousin. 

The most earnest attempt to establish 
some entente between the two has been 
made by Sister Nivec-iita's l.itesi Bengali 
biogiaphcr, Shankaiiprasail Basil, in a series 
of articles entitled ‘Niveditai Falre) Rabin¬ 
dranath ebang Piasangik 'rathya', whiih 
ap})cared in Desh (b.k. 1371, 211 Agmlmyan 
to 7 PrttM—Winter, 11)68). Shankariprasad 
(halienges Piabhatkmnar Mukhojiadhyay’s 
assumption that Vivekananda and Rabin¬ 
dranath had never met, also the (onclusion 
that (hey were totally indillerent to one 
another. 

That (hey hail met c.innot !)e serio¬ 
usly iloiibted any longer. I'he latest 
oiiasion, aiiording to the evidenie 
cited trom Nivedita’s letteis by Shankari- 
prasud, was in early 1899. Alter Swami 
Vivekananda's lettirn from abroad m 1897 
—Rabindranath is repoited to have been 
pre.sent at the jmblic reception which was 
accorded to the leturning heio on 28th 
February 1897 at Calcutta—Nivedita was 
among those who urged Vivekananda to 
meet Brahmo Samaj leaders and discuss 
common interests. Apparently he called on 
Maharshi Debenclranath at jorasanko and 
met other eminent jjersons of the Brahmo 
Samaj there, including members of the 
Tagore family. Rabindranath does not 
seem to have been present on this occasion. 
Vivekananda made little headway with the 
Brahmos but did not debar Nivedita from 
mixing with them. It was at her initiative 
that what she referred to in a letter as 'a 
gathering of lions’ finally took place on 27ih 
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January 1899. Nivedita wrote to her friend. 
Miss Josephine Macleod, on 30th January:/ 

On Saturday (also) 1 had a sort of un¬ 
arranged party. Mrs. P. K. Roy and young 
Mr. Miikerji, Mr. Mohini and the Poet— 
presently Swami with Dn Sitkar. It was 
quite a brilliant little gathei mg—lor Mr. 
Tagore sang 3 of his erwn compositions 
in a lovely tenor.... 

Nivedita wrote nothing about the actual 
conveisation at this gathering, hence we clo^ 
not yet know what the two lions had to say 
to each other, indeed whether they spoke 
to each other at all. 

As foi the question ol mnliial nidilte- 
reiicc, (his has be?ii strongly iontinverted 
by Shankaiiprasaci. He has alleged (hat 
when Vivekananda once laged against ‘that 
new lot who chess and walk like womeij^. 
utter solt words in a tendei voice, cannot 
Jook into the eyes ol the petsoii they aie 
speaking to, and have been w'riting poetiy 
about love from the moment they vveic 
born' (iianslation mine) in the volume 
Partbrajak, he was leally striking out at 
Rabindianath of the 1890’s and his acl- 
miicrs. Even more clearly Vivekananda 
denounced the Tagoies to Nivedita by 
saying that the ideals ol (he ^lasanko, 
household were not conducive to a resur-) 
gence of mtinliness in Bengal. When some 
poetry written by .i member ol the Tagore 
family was once read out to him—Shankari- 
prasacl suggests that this may have been 
Irom Rabindranath's Kari-o-konwi—Vhc- 
kananda had indicted such wiiting as the 
kind which had aroused a wave of eroticism 
in the country. 

As against these verdicts, we have only^r' 
one favourable statement fiom Vivekananda 
on Rabindianath—recoided in the notes of 
his book on p. 343 by Prolcvssor Stejihen 
Hay. On his 1901 visit to India, the Japa- 
ne.se scholat and co-sharer of Tagore’s pan- 
Asian dream, Okakura Kakuzo, had met 
Vivekananda at Belur with the purpose of 
inviting him to visit Japan again. Viveka¬ 
nanda is supposed to have told Okakura: 
‘You have nothing more to do with me. 
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Tagore and Vivekanand 

Here i enunciation reigns. Go find Tagore. 
He is stjll in the midst of life.’ This remark 
was mentioned by Dhan Gopal Mukerji to 
Romain Rolland in 1926, and it is quoted 
by the latlei in his hide: Journal, I9I5-J9-f3 
(1951) on p. 142. Professor Hay cautions us 
that Dhan Gopal Mukerji must himself have 
heard the remaik at second hand because 
he was a meic (hild in 1901. 

Vivekananda died iii 1903, long befoie 
^Rabmdranaih achieved leal eminence or 
gave proof of his constiuctive genius oi 
evolved into the most versatile wriiei known 
to India. 'I'hiis Vivekan.inda did not have 
adec|ijate cwidcMitc on which lo judge 
Rabindianatli But the same excuse does 
not appl) to Rabindianatli who, gianted 
enough lime and peispec live, somehow 
avoided |ndging Vivekananda oi saying 
iiuiih aboiil him llis most oiieii cjiioted 
%alemcnl on I he subjcxi—'ll yon wish lo 
know Bliai,ilv.rrsha, know Vivekananda. 
7’heie was noilimg negative in him, il was 
all afiii mauve' (li anslalion mine)—was 
appaienily made oi.illy to a monk ol the 
Ramakiishna Older. He was piesent at the 
mass meeiing in Belur in 190.5 on Viveka- 
nanda's bnlh anniversaiy but did not—as 
has sometimes been said—speak on this 
occasion In a public lecliiic in 1909 on 
‘Puvb.i o Paschiin’ (first published in 
Pnibiishi, Ill l.‘il5, /f//cid?«—Augu.sl-Sep- 
lember 1909), he ineniioned Vivekananda 
as a mahatma who had taken his stand 
‘with the east to his right and the west to 
his left’ in order that exchange between 
cast and west may lake place. Neaily twenty 
years later, Rabindranath wrote in a ptivate 
letter (dated 9ih April 1928, i|noted in 
Hahtndiujibam, li, 7) : ‘Only Vivekananda 
in India in recent times has preached a 
message that is not bound to convention.’ 
(tr.inslation mine). Apaii from these refe- 


lences—all recorded by Prabhatkumar-^ 
Rabindranath was silent on Vivekananda 
to an extent that can scarcely be regarded 
as accidental. 

Prabhaikumar, inciclentally, has specu¬ 
lated {op. (It , p. 235) whether the hero of 
Rabindranath’s (ior/i, comjxised between 
1907 and 1910, was not modelled on a 
icmperaiiienial blend ol Vivekananda and 
Niveclita. 

Much as Rabiiuhanaih iiiecl to evade 
Vivekananda, the brown man's burden of 
c ai 1 V ing the message of the Hast to the West 
had definitely passed from one to the other. 
Especially in Ameiica, Rabinchanath slip- 
jjecl unwittingly into Vivekanancla’s robes 
and ncvei cjuite shook them off. It was in 
(Chicago, the scene of Vivckanancla’s spla.sh, 
dial Rabinchanath also addressed his fiist 
wiciei Ameiican audienc'e in 1912 on 'Ideals 
of die Ancieni Givili/ation ol India'. If 
Vivekananda made his maik at the Parlia¬ 
ment ol Religions in 1893, Rabindranath 
goi his first national press notice in America 
nineteen yeais latei at the (amgress of the 
National Fedeuilion oi Religious Liberals 
at Rochestei, N.^’. 

Even in cairying India’s message to the 
East, Rabintlraiiaiii follow'ed wheic Vive- 
kananda had gone eailiei, Ixith to Japan 
and China. Before he got to know Rabindia- 
nath, it was Vivekananda whom Okakura 
wanted to attend a ‘C^ongiess of Religions’ 
in Japan When on Ins thud visit to Japan 
in 1929 Rabinchanath opened his Tokyo 
lectuie ‘On Oriental (kiltnre and Japan’s 
.\li.ssioir by a statement of his debt to 
Okakura, he may not have rcali/ed that he 
was acknowledging some of the ideas which 
Okakura had deiived from Vivekananda 
while the latter two had tiavellcd together 
to Bocih Gaya and Sarnatli. 
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OF CABBAGES AND QUEENS 

M rs GANDHI Is back in power with a 
stiipetulous niajorily. W^iilc people 
arc still in(er]>icting the meaning ot her 
(Victory, one would like to oHei a few 
r^gratiiifons obscivations ol one’s own. Poli¬ 
tics has been described as the .art of the 
])o.ssible. Vfis Gandhi’s election campaign 
lias proved that politics is also the art of 
the obvious The one promise she made to 
every Indian was the promise that she would 
icmove poverty. Now it had not struck any 
of het adversaries that such a simple pro- 
jnisc could be made so confidently by any- 
|||]e convetsant with Indian conditions. 
Dining the last twenty-thiee yeais all of us 
have tacitly conceded that poveity is per- 
haj>s the last thing that could be iciuoved 
from Indi.i It is .something basic to our 
approach to lile. A lot of other things arc 
easier to lemove, eg democracy. All her 
opponents .illcgcd that she would lemove 
moie portable things .such as the judiciary, 
the lund.imental rights, some ol hci own 
erstwhile colleagues, etc riiey appealed to 
the voters to remove her. However, poverty 
was the only universally experienced thing 
in India and no sophisticated arguments 
weie needed to explain what poverty was 
and why it needed to be removed. On the 
other hand, it would have taken—and it did 
in fact take—a good deal of time and reason¬ 
ing for her opponents to tell the public 
what Mis Ganelin really stocnl for and why, 
^in their opinions, .she ought to have been 
Vemoved. Some of them went to absurd 
lengths making erudite aignments against 
her policies, talking of .such abstract entities 
as alternative economic policies and the 
dangers to democracy. Mrs Gandhi talked 
only of her simple goal. What is more im¬ 
portant is that she personally addressed at 
least 20 million people in her pre-election 
public meetings. Her opponents un¬ 
wittingly made her the central issue in the 


elections. Thus .she could appeal to the 
masses as the iindeidog as well as the 
champion of the underdog And what a 
glamorous underdog it was' 

(^omiiientatois on the elections have 
missed the significance of one major feature 
ol the elec tions. While cveiybody has noted 
that only about half of the total electorate 
caiecl to ttnn up at the polling booths, 
nobody has yet shaiply laised the sociolo¬ 
gically significant question: why did nearly 
fifty per cent of the voters not care to vote? 
One has a hypothetical answer to this 
question. Thcie is .some leason to .suspect 
that a growing number of Indians, and 
among them a large portion of the Indian 
intcliigent.sia, have become apathetic to 
politics in recent yeais None of die exist¬ 
ing political parties, theii leadership, their 
policies and tlieir much-advei tised commit¬ 
ments insiiire enough faith in these people 
to make them exercise their power of 
franchise By and large, the Indian politi¬ 
cian has about as much ethical sense as a 
grasshoppei. As late as a week or two before 
polling, members of political parties were 
defecting, mostly to the ruling party, and 
each defection .sounded like another mine 
blowing up. The parties comprising the 
gland alliance gave a nation-wide demon- 
stintion of their political bankruptcy by 
tin owing up defector after defector liom 
their rank and file and to crown it all, they 
shamelessly tried to pull one another clown. 
Divided, tliey stood; united, they fell. The 
mandate therefore was more against the 
bankrupt opposition patties than for the 
ruling party 

To tome back to the demoralised voter 
who did not care to cast his vole at all, it 
is significant that in West Bengal, where 
the voters had a painful awareness of the 
stakes, the voting was spectacular despite 
rampant terrorism. 
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In a nolorioiisly illilcrntc nation such as 
India, a ^cncral election is an event of 
fimdamenlal < iiltnral significance. Election 
propaganda le.idics people whom the orga¬ 
nized mass nicdi.i ol comuiiiiiication do not 
reacli between elei lions. Media oi commu¬ 
nication are innovated at a dazzling cost. 
Foi a biief pc*iiod. an ephemeral but rom- 
pieheiiMve netwoik of communication 
spieacls ovei the entiic country. It is a 
lemaikably educative experience for those 
inenilrcis of the elec loi ate who, foi five 
years betoie and alter the elections, arc 
iiielevant to tlie cU'cision-niakeis Messages 
raid the mind ol the illiteiate votei at a 
ptice, irc'cpiency and intensity which must 
only coni use him, Nolwdy has so lar made 
a suivey of political aw.irenes.s, poliiical 
conipieheiision and |x)liti(al conviction be- 
foie and allei elections in ruial and illitc*- 
i.ite hicli.i One wonders it even one pc*r cent 
ol Indi.ni voters know who thetr ceiilial 
and state ininisters are, Iic>w many iiiniis- 
tiies lliere aie and what then lunclions an*, 
what exactly is the sigiiifuance cif the clec- 
toial jnocess and Iiow ])ic‘cisely it aflc'cls 
their own lives 'Flie nineteenth rentury 
liberal concept oi demociacy is based on 
the assumption that \oteis make lhc‘ir 
choices in enlightened sell-inteicst. En- 
liglilencd self-interest obviously depends 
on the enlightenment leceived by the pool 
chap given the absuidly enoimous jiower 
to vote Ilesides. those nineteentli centiiiy 
thinkers also assiinuxl that choices are 
lationally made. Is all available iiiiorm.i- 
tion accessible to the avciage Indian votei? 
Does he know what soil ol information is 
lelevaiit to Ins making of a choice? Does 
he have adecpiate means to check the 
authenticity of the infoimation he gets? A 
number of such cpiestions, most of them 
rather awkward, can be raised. A voter’s 
adulthood, one believes, is determined not 
by his age but by the media of communi¬ 
cation which relate him to his total environ¬ 
ment on the one hand and to his chosen 
political representatives on the other. We 
do not have national parties, we do not 
have an awareness of national interests: we 
are regional, provincial, communal and 


tribal only because there arc no mass media , 
of communication common to all of us. 
Until then, as a congenital sceptic, one 
would regal cl the claims about the vindi¬ 
cation ol India's faith in democracy, etc. 
with a pinch of salt. , 

While Inch',ins returned Indiia Gandhi to 
jiowei wiili ,1 cl.i/zlnig ni.ijority, once .igain 
convciting the (Jongiess into the political 
hold-.ill It WMS lor <i long time since its 
inception, out sub-contineiital neighbour* 
and brothctly enemy is undergoing the 
worst crisis ol its caieer. .At the moment of 
wiitiiig these woids, .u a tough guess, ovqi 
h.dl a million pc'oplc h.ivc been killed, 
ni|urc‘d or .ire missing in East Pakistan. 
One should now call ii B.iiigla Desh since 
the outcome ol the civil war in Pakistan 
seems nievitahly to be splitting up into two 
nations ^ 

Discoiitcni h.id l?een simmering in the 
Bengali speaking pan ol Pakistan (or a long 
time and it was desiinc'd to eru])l .sooner 
or latei. But the lelieshiiig novelty w,is that 
aftei getting elected by .1 iii.ijoiity mote 
spectaculai than Indna (iancihi’s, and alter 
having been denied the light to lorm his 
own goveiiiiiient, .Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
employed non-violent non-coopciation as 
Ins fiist choice ol a ])olitical wcap3h Presi-. 
dent Vahya Khan of Pakistan leplied, some¬ 
what suddenly, by un]ca.shing the mo.st 
ciolent militaiy action The emptiness ol 
mere military might against the stiong will 
ol an entire people has been proven already 
beyond doubt by Vietnam and Israel. 
Bangla Desh is likely to piovc it once again. 
But the human cost has been great The 
magnitude of the genocide in B.ingla De.sh/ 
sinpas.ses chat of any simihir happening 
since World War II The siiiiaticm in 
Bangla Desh has been erroneously compar¬ 
ed with the recent civil war in Nigeria. But 
unlike the leaders of Biafra. Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman was elected by his people with an 
overwhelming majority and tepresents 
nearly 60 per cent of the total population 
of the whole of Pakistan, and the gun was 
only in the jmssession of the other side. 
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Of Cabbages and Queens 

■ -The most painful revelation one has had 
*while mass genocide continues in Bangla 
Desh is about the extraordinary role played 
in the whole affair by China, Burma, and 
C^eylon—three of our socialist neighbours. 
'I’hey partly share the blame for the destruc- 
lion of life and property in Bangla Desh. 
The Tory government of Great Britain has 
also emerged rather badly although the 
BBC and the British press have done a good 
jol) on tlie whole. The Ameiican pi ess has 
l^dso been most ctitical of Piesident Yahya 
Khan although at the time of writing, the 
US Government is still sitting tight in 
embaitassed- .silence: its arms have been 
used in a most unexpected way by the West 
Pakistanis. The Soviet Union, on the other 
hand, has snatclicd the initiative in the sub- 
contineni through Presideiil Podgorny’s 
widc'ly published message to Piesident 
V.'tliya Khan of Pakistan If will do a lot of 
good to the .Sovi,el Union's Asian image in 
coiiliast lo that oi ihe Ui> and Great 
Jintain. Altliough il souiuls somewhat out 
of taste, one cannot resist the temptation 
of saving that the civil wat in Pakistan 
creates for India a vei 7 favoyrable climate 
111 both the Western capitals and in the 
Soviet Union. One does not yet know how 
well Mis Gandhi is likely to use this un¬ 
expected political capital. In contiast to 
Takistan, and on the background of the 
filth successive successful elections, India 
gains some ciedibility as an evolving and 
stable democracy. 

Among those who have so far maintained 
silence over the happenings in Bangla Desh 
are the Arab nations and the Indian 
Muslim leaders and intellectuals. Some of 
the lattei, particularly those who pose as 
yiberals or cultural raclicals, have expi essed 
dissent over India’s Kashmir policy and 
over the Nagaland issue; and as fellow- 
inielleciuals, we have defended their free¬ 
dom to say so. It is painful to watch the 
Indian Muslim intellectiial’s silence over the 
massacre of scholars, intellectuals, writers 
and university dons in East Pakistan by 
West Pakistani army men. Those who 
wailed and protested over the A1 Aqsa 
affair are confpletely .silent about the total 
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destruction of Dacca University. This could 
provide an excellent additional chapter to 
ilamid Dalwai’s classic bcxik, Mmlim 
Politics til India. 

Not all the Indian reactions to Bangla 
Desh, howevoi, are above suspicion. One 
feels a little uncomfortable about the ex¬ 
cessive Jana Sangh sympathy to Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman and the lomantk sugges¬ 
tions of loading volunteer forces lo help the 
people of Bangla Desh love of fteedom 
and democracy—including love of secularism 
as a corner-stone of democracy—should be 
clearly distinguished from hatred of 
Pakistan, the Jcina Sangh's long-established 
inclination. For, one hopes that Bangla 
Desh will have profound i epercussions on 
the fiiiine developments in West Pakistan 
itself. Willie il may not exactly terminate 
Pakistan’s long chain of military dictators. 

It will ceitainly make the Pakistani people 
inoie intiospective and it will help to tone 
down the belligerence of the Pakistani army 
to cpiiic some extent. 

In a letent issue of the Times Weekly, 
one lead a verv interesting interview with 
two WHO researchers by Amita Malik, one 
of our most competent journalists. The 
experts seemed to suggest that there is no 
evidence to show that bhang or cannabis 
indtcci, the traditional Indian jisychedelic 
agent, was dangerous. In fact, one gathered 
the impression lh:it bhang was probably a 
lieiier substitute fur alcohol, the dangers of 
which eveiy schoolboy knows ancl tries 
hard to forget Of course, the effect of bhang ' 
IS very iliflereni from that of alcohol and 
one knows it tliroiigh peisonal experience 
(since D., as the regular reader of Qiiest 
already knows, stands tor Dionysus, further 
apologies aie unnecessaiy). In small i]uan- 
tities, bhang is a euphoriac. In slightly 
higher cpiantiries, it is a hy|x)tensive agent. 
In large i|uaiitiiies, it is a hallucinogen. 
But it is definitely not addictive, unles the 
addiction is for psychological reasons. 
Smoked as ganja or c haras or marijuana— 
known amongst the regulars as ’tea’, ‘pot’, 
‘Bombay Black’, ‘Mary Jane’, ‘grass’ and a 
host of other exotic names—Indians have 
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usicd it for centuries. Tire tantriks call it 
Vijaya and ii.st* it in their panchama ritual, 
probably lo ritl themselves of worldly in¬ 
hibitions. Among the worshippers of Shiva 
it is known as Shambhtwi, derived horn the 
Lord HiinseJI Onig Squads, however, con¬ 
sider ir highly dangerous stuff ahhough in 
the US there is a growing movement to 
have pot legalLsed. Unlike opium and 
opiates, bhnn^ h.is never been proved to 
wreck the lives ol people by making them 
dehumanised addicts Unlike LSD, it has 
never sent people on bad trips leaving a 
lasting and shatteriiig imp.id on the mind. 
It is t leaner than bootleg and cheaper than 
any licpior. In fact, there is no rea.son why 
India, its native country, shoiikl not Icga- 
lire (unuabts indita and serve it to tourists 
in five si.ir hotels, to commoners in beedt 
and pan shops, .iiid to intellectuals at in¬ 
formal seminars. In this age of drugs, it 
could bet omc—through over-the-counter 
sale to tourists—.m invisible export and a 
ionnidable loreign exchange earner. One 
could go orr ainl on on bhang and only if 
Qin‘\t were tailed something like The 
Kvergrrrn linnnv one would have maile a 
bid lot a speti.il i.ssiie on tins miracle herb, 
tins exotic vegetarian delight, this dest 
means to instant ecstasy instead, al.is oi 
writing this colurnn centred on sordid 
events in the world around us. 

If one seems to jump from bhang to 
Khushwant Singh’s Illmhalcd Weekly, the 
reasons are not consciously known. But one 
has been wanting to write about the meta- 
morpho'is of this traditionally mediocre 
Times of India publication. Mr Khushwant 
Singh has managed to gel lliousands of new 
readers for the Weekly of which the full 
name is of course The lllmiraled Weekly 
of India He has succeeded in making it 
lively and controversial among its middle¬ 
brow majority of readers. In fact, amongst 
neo-literates the Weekly has^almosl achiev¬ 
ed the reputation of being avant-garde. The 
photography editor of the Weekly seems 
to suffer from a chronic breast fetishism 
and in mother-worshipping India, this 


alone could attract a few thousand mores 
readers. While the Weekly has certainly^ 
uplifted its own status from middle-brow to 
upper-brow, and while its circulation seems 
to have touched an all-time high, a large 
part of the credit for this splendid sales 
perfurm.tnce goes to a du'biotis editorial 
device. 'lo pin-point it; Mr Khushwant 
.Singh is the latest and most sophisticated 
exploiter o( caste-consciousness and sub¬ 
conscious coinmunalisra in India. For 
every week the main feature of the Weekly* 
is an article on an Indian caste or com¬ 
munity. The cover features a colour photo- 
graj}h ol a custom or a ritual oi the caste ol 
the week, and inside is a photographic 
alburn ol leading Indians produced by the 
particular caste. There is also a longish 
article giving a history ol the c.iste, descrip¬ 
tion of its special habits, customs and tra- 
diiions and a eulogistic roll-call of promin¬ 
ent persons of that caste. 

One wonders w'hat exactly it is that Mr 
Khushwant Singh has proved. He is a well- 
known Iiulo-Anglian novelist, an intellec¬ 
tual. and It supposed lo be a secularist. II 
a secularist and intellectual editor capita¬ 
lises on caste the shock one gets is not un¬ 
like the shock one would get if the Shanka- 
lacharya or the Pope started gathering 
larger audiences by discussing comparative* 
pornography. One leccntly heard a rather 
iiarsh comment on Mr Singh’s editorial 
success based on caste: the commentator, 
an equally communalistic man, felt that 
this was yet another example of Sikh and 
Punjabi enterprise in the modern world. 
One would criticize such a comment for its 
obvious meanness and communal spirit. 
Yet one is still searching for an adequate - 
explanation of Mr Singh’s special editoriar 
obsession If it is merely a sales gimmick, 
then one feels like urging Mr Singh to be 
more secular and more innovative as an 
editor And who reads the new Weekly? 
'Fhe middle-clas.s, university educated 
Indian, of course. With common denomi¬ 
nators like breast fetishism on the one hand 
and caste pride on the other, it could hardly 
be any other animal. 

D, . 
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BOOKS 


My LHe, Law, and Other Things by M C Setalvad 
(TripathI, 636 pp. Rs. 30). 

I T has often been said tliat aiilobiogia- 
phies are wotthless as historical icrords. 
A person writing an autobiography ceases 
to be objective or self-critical and his 
appraisal of men aiul events is biased. Mr 
.Setalvad is conscious of this for he says, 
quoting Sir Norman Biikely, that ‘to write 
alxnit what one has done in a frank way, 
(as one ought to do if one undertakes the 
task at all, is to make people think that 
one is vain, tbncciied and boastful’. Yet 
what weighed with Mr .Selals.ul in persuad¬ 
ing hinrself to write was ‘the interest which 
autobiogi'aphies evoke and the educative 
value they arc supposed to have’. The book 
(ertainly has evoked (oirsidetable interest; 
it has become one of the most controvcisial 
books in recent limes. It also has immense 
educative value inasmuch as it deals with 
the development of the Constitutional Law 
in this country. 

The major portion of this book is a 
(hionide ol the events afiei Mr .Setalvad, 
at the age ol 65, became the first Attorney- 
General. Therefore, it is essentially a stucly 
ol the development of Constitutional Law 
by the Supreme Couit and the part played 
by Mi Setalvad in that development. In 
the formative years of the Supreme Court, 
Mr Setalvad has ap{jeared in almost all 
important cases dealing with Fundamental 
Rights. The point of view submitted by him 
with his usual clarity of expression, cogency 
of argument and forthright presentation 
has, without doubt, helped the judges of 
the Supreme Court in shaping their judg¬ 
ments. These judgments have laid the 
foundation of Rule of Law in this country. 
Everybody; knows the work done by Mr 


Setalvad as Attorney-General, Chairman of 
the Law CJommission and India’s Advocate 
before the World Couit in the Dadra 
Nagar Haveli case. However, very few are 
aware of his contiibiitions as India's dele¬ 
gate to the United Nations, as an active 
participant in the International Law Con¬ 
ferences, CJommonwealih Law Conferences 
and the Asian-African Legal Consultative 
Committee Mr .Selalv.ul was the Indian 
dcleg.ite who put forth India’s point of 
view on Kashmir before the United Nations 
Ml Januaiy 1948. After natiatiiig his ex- 
pc'riences at the debates and dealing with 
the events that look place in the years 
therealler, Mr .Setalvad hope.s that ‘the 
lessons of history and his past utterances and 
attitudes will tioi be forgotten by Shaikh 
Abdullah. II these have any value, the true 
solution of what has been called the Kashmir 
problem lies m the Shaikh realising that 
Kaslunii has a future only in the Indian 
Union. If Kashmir throws up able admini¬ 
strators, there is no rca.son why it should 
not, while lemaining a pail of the Union, 
.ichieve the maximum amount of autonomy. 
Kashmir or Kashmiris can never be happy 
in Pakistan, which is both theocratic ancl 
autocratic; nor can it be independent as it 
is too .small and poor to exist by itself'. 
This point of view, coming as it does from 
a pel son who is not a politician hut who 
knows all the facts of the matter, deserves 
to be carefully considered. 

His contribution as leader of India’s 
delegation to the United Nations when it 
pass^ a resolution relating to the status of 
Indians in South Africa was outstanding. 
Mr Setalvad spent many months in the 
United Nations between 1947 and 1949 and 
acquired insight into men and affairs. To 
him ‘it was a lesson in cultivating an effec- 
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live and peisuasive niethoil of piesientiiig 
an argument. Elocpicnce and rhetoric is 
prubabl) useful in influencing a crowd; a 
plain statement of facts, logically arranged, 
suppoited by told reason, and delivered 
tersely anti (|iiie(ly, was fai more effective 
in an Assembly or Commiuee containing 
tiained and seasonetl representatives of 
m.uiy nations’. One wonders whether the 
altitudes ol various lounli ies would not 
have been agieeably dilfercnt on issues 
affecting India if the .services of Mr Selalvad 
had been used on many more occasions lor 
presenting India’s viewpoint befoie the 
United Nations. 

Mr Sctalv. d gives his views on diveise 
topics, such as legal cduialion, linguistic 
states, scculatism, delectioiis, unihcatioii 
of the Bar, at rears in Coints, appointment 
of judge.s—particularly of (Jhief Justices, 
the rule of l.iwyeis in upholding the demo¬ 
cratic way ol hie, the ^lakii.ith case, etc. 
He also has Ins point of view regarding the 
rectitude expected of judges qua them¬ 
selves and as administrators in the admin¬ 
istration ol justice Some ol these views, 
which have been put forth in his usual 
foiihright manner have evoked contro¬ 
versy. 

I'hc appointments of judges to the Higli 
Court ancl the Supreme Court and a[>poiul- 
menls of Chief Justices are matters of con- 
sideiable impoilance if ilie independence 
of the judiciary is to be niaintained. Article 
\24 ol the Constitution piovides that a 
judge ol the Supreme Coini is to be ap¬ 
pointed only after consultation with the 
Chief Justice of India. Article 217 of the 
Constitution provides that a judge of the 
High Court is to be appointed only aftei 
consultations with the Chief Justice of 
India, the Governoi of the concerned State 
and the Chief Justice of tlie concerned 
State. There are thus checks piovided by 
the Constitution itself in regard to these 
appointments. There are no checks in re¬ 
gard to the ap|x>intments of Chief Justices 
of India. To obviate criticism that such 
appointments were politically motivated 
or that they smacked of favouritism. Prime 
Minister Nehru evolved a convention of 


ap[x)inting the seniormost judge to this 
post. The result has been that we have 
a siictcssiori ol Chief Justices of India, 
the last one having held office only 
for a few days. The office of the Chief 
Justice ol India is of considerable impor- 
i.iiKc. 'The Cihief fustue ol liulia should not 
only be a judge of ability and experience 
but also a competent administrator capable 
ol handling complex matteis. He should be 
a ])ei.son of coinage and independence, who 
could be a watchdog of the independence 
of judiciary. He should be in a position to 
hold office for a fairly long period so that 
he may li.ive an impact not only on judicial 
decisions but also on the administration of 
justice in the country The l.aw Com¬ 
mission recommended that a healthy con¬ 
vention coulcl be that apponitmeni to the 
office ol Chief justice lested on special con- 
sideiations ancl did not always go to ih^ 
seniormost judge as a mattei of course. 'I’he 
lecommciulation has not yet been accept¬ 
ed At ilic same time the appointment 
should not rest eniiiely with the Prime 
Minister. W'hai is then the way out? Mi 
Setalvad says, ‘It is stiiprising that pidges 
ol cxjierienie should not have realised the 
lutility of holding an office ol this character 
loi sue h .shoi t periods. 'I’hey could have 
shown a real jniblic spirit and a tri^* appre- , 
nation of the needs of proper adnimistia- 
lion of justice, if they had declined taking 
these .short peiiods ol office and preferred 
instead eithei to seive as seniormost puisne 
judges or to go on leave prejraratory to 
retirement'. Now that the recommendation 
of the Law Commission for the establish¬ 
ment of a Ministry of Law and Justice has 
been accepted which would be in charge of 
luclicial services and administrarion of 
pistice, let us liope that healthy conventions 
will be set up without unseemly con- 
ti oversics. 

Mr Setalvad has some harsh words 
for several eminent judges. He has, 
lor example, been very critical ol (ffiief 
justice Sinha. While dealing with his 
ap|K>intment as the Chief Justice, Mr 
Setalvad has even gone to the extent of 
stating that ‘There was little doubt that 
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hi& knowledge of the Coii&lilulion and Ck)n- 
I »tiiiitional I,aw was* meagre’. Yet Mr 
Seialvad himself records that towards the 
end oi I%2, (ihiet Justice Sinha delivered 
a majority judgment of very great impor¬ 
tance, explaining the nature of the Indian 
Ck>nbtitution ami the relative position and 
powers ol ihc Union and the States under 
that Uonsiitiition (Slate ol West Bengal vs. 
Union of India) and that the ‘judgment 
.will always he legardcd as a landmark in 
'^ihe Constiluiion.il history of India'. 

Adording to liini, Chid jusliic Smlia 
did not deset ve to be appointed to the 
olhie of the (iliiel Justuc. If that was his 
Mew, then w'hy did lie not s.iy so openly 
at the lime ot the appointment? As leader 
ol the B.n, it was his duty to do so. Mr 
.Setalvad h.is criticised a couple of judges 
ot hustling .idvotaies. E\en in these cases 
las It not his duly as the Ic^aclei ol the Bar 
to appiaise them of their ladings? More 
insi.inces of this type c.in be memioned. And 
tvh) no mention of his method ol woik and 
the sec lets oi sound health in a chronicle 
ol events lioin IHfil to 1*170? 

C R, l)\iA’i 

Big Brother 

.The Prague Spring 1968: A Study in Sociai 
Change by Victor M Fic (Nachiketa Publica¬ 
tions, 62 pp Rs 6) 

U SUAl.l.Y the hiiinan mind is so emo¬ 
tional that It cannot lestiict its opera¬ 
tion to a single event for long. But there 
are certainly some exceptional cases which 
attiact oiii whole attention for years to 
come. Such an event began cm August 20 
1068, when 2,00,000 soldiei's of the Soviet 
Union and lour other Warsaw Pact coun- 
tties marched across the Czechoslovak 
border to sniifi- out the eight-month-old 
experiment of Alexander Dubcek’s govern¬ 
ment in ‘humanising’ communism. Al¬ 
though the Warsaw Treaty itself mentioned 
among its provisions ‘respect for the inde¬ 
pendence and sovereignty of States’, ‘non¬ 
interference in each other’s affairs’, and the 
obligation ‘to refrain from the threat of 
force or use ^>f force in International rela¬ 


tions’, the Kremlin leaders attempted to 
justily their naked invasion of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia on the sham pretext that Soviet and 
other Warsaw Pact forces had been ‘invited 
into the couniiy by Czecho.slovak Party 
and Govcinment leaclers’. I'his Soviet justi¬ 
fication of the invasion of Czechoslovakia, 
however, had no validity toi the simple 
reason that the Kiemlin leaders themselves 
ccmlcssed in the same breath that tiie 
motive behind their aggression was to ]ire- 
vent I he victory of a ‘peaceful counter- 
Ievolution’. To the Kiemlm leaders, the 
liberal steps of Alexander Dubcek (to give 
socialism a ‘human lace') were nothing 
short ol a ‘countei-revoliitionaiy’ coup. And 
so, the Russian leaders gagged the voice ol 
the (I'/ech people through imprisonment 
and ordeal 

Dt Fic has brilliantly analysed a ‘case 
•Stud) of .social change’ wliicb had been 
planned during the Spring ol 1968 by the 
Conimiinisi legiinc in Czechoslovakia under 
Alexandei DiilKek and his close associates, 
which they c.dled ‘soci.ilism with a human 
lace’ Dr Fic has examined the proposals 
ot the Action Progiamine ol the (.lommu- 
nist Paity ol (]/cchoslovaki.i adopted at the 
Plenaiv Se.ssJon ot the Central Executive 
(.lommittce which met cm April .5, 1968. He 
makes it c lear in his Introduction that ‘This 
siuclv does not deal with the change per ie, 
i e., the leaders, instrumentalities, and 
events which had biuught nlxiiit it.’ 

The fitsi chapter entitled ‘End of the 
Rcud’ has unmasked the ‘compound effect 
ol the political and economic .subjugation 
of Oechoslovakia to ilie Soviet Union’ 
which Dr Fic has de.scribecl as ‘neo-colonial- 
ism par excellence’ Since the Communist 
regime in C-'/cclioslovakia came to power in 
Febiuary 1918, the Coinnumist Patty of the 
Soviet Union began to exploit Czechoslo¬ 
vakia inthlcssly in the spheies of agricul¬ 
ture. industiy, technology, politics and in 
every other possible direction. In the first 
chapter. Dr Fic has sought to give a pre¬ 
cise estimate ot the extent of Soviet exploi¬ 
tation in Czechoslovakia. 

The second chapter, entitled 'Self-Criti¬ 
cisin’, analyses the ‘findings and self- 
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critiditm' oE the Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Czech Communist Party in its 
December I9f)7 session wiiich depicted a 
‘sad balance sheet ol the twenty years of 
husbandly of C/cchoslovakia by the Com- 
nuinisls'. 

Slave labour, economic exploitation, 
instituiionah/ation of permanent purge, 
suppiession of demociatic rights and free- 
iloin ol the people were the ‘concessions’ lor 
Oech jx'Ople diititig the Stalinist regime. 
Howevei, alter the dc-Stalini/ation at the 
XXth’Congress of ihc Communist Parly ol 
the Soviet Union, the situation, instead of 
improving, deteiiorated and this brought 
about a ‘marked drop ol the living 
stiindatds’ ol the people in (J/cchoslovakia. 
The etoiiomy became totally stagnated 
owing to the rise of the ‘new class’. 

The (y/cth liberal leaders tried to bring 
an end to this tyranny by adopting a 
Sew Model of Sot nihil Democracy or 
Socialnm with a Human June. A reloriu 
programme was taken up, populatly known 
as the Aition Programme of the Commu¬ 
nist Patty of Czeihoslovaliia. In tins Ailion 
Pi ogi amine, the Communist leaders ad¬ 
mitted the mistakes ol the past and advo¬ 
cated '■ome constructive refoims. The 
Party piesciibed certain measures through 
which It could aiouse ‘socialist initiative’. 
The Action Programme ensured to every¬ 
body the right to criticise the Party and 
Iteedoni of expression <is al.so the light to 
propel ty. 

The Czech leaders paid much attention 
to the Txonomic Rclorms’ in order to o\er- 
ihrow I he old dicl.ilorial mclhcHls of com¬ 
mand economic planning .ind to replace it 
by a frcc-cntei prise economy. A centrally 
managed, totally State-owned and State- 
regulated economy including laims, lacto¬ 
nes. banks, tianspoit and communications, 
domestic and foreign trade, a bare sub¬ 
sistence economy foi the bulk of the pro- 
due CIS, a completely statized and 'collecti- 
vi/ed’ agiiculture, a dogmatic piioriiy for 
the centralized industty were the fcaiuics 
of the system practised by Stalin’s orphaned 
heirs in ushering ‘socialism’ initiated by 
purge and terror. In Czechoslovakia, the 


Soviet Union followed the same policy to 
exploit the Czech people economically. So. 
tlie Action Programme took upon itself the 
charge ol introducing a new economic 
model to liberate the Czech people from the 
clutches of Soviet impel ialism. Free enter- 
pri.se and economic competition, decen¬ 
tralization of the structure ol pioduction 
and trade, the establishment of small-scale 
piivaic entetprises and a national organi¬ 
zation of co-operative farmers, certain 
positive measures to improve the standard 
of living, were some important proposals of 
the At lion Piogramme to place the economy 
on a sound footing. 

Dining the 20 years of Soviet regime 
Czechoslovakia had experienced a com¬ 
pletely controlled, culture and a State- 
owned system ol 'criticism’. In order to 
teiminate the old dictatoiial .system the 
Action Programme stiesscd the promotiou> 
of scientific work, loundation ol applied 
research, evaluation of scientific work. The 
docuineiiL also pointed out that social ser¬ 
vices should become ‘effective instruments 
of a scu'iil<fic self-cognilion of a socialist 
society' Ihc promotion of a humanistic 
.iiul ciiltur.d asjiccl ol scx'i.dism and an im¬ 
provement of the functioning of the eco¬ 
nomic system were tlie two basic aims be¬ 
hind ilie advancement of education in 
(Czechoslovakia, Di Fic observes. The 
document pointed out that ‘evaluation of 
individual pciformance' and not the ‘class 
oiigin’ would be the ptoper basis for ad¬ 
mission into an educational institution. 
Regal ding culture, the XllI Party Congress 
fiimly assured the Czech people that 'we 
have lull confidence in men of culture and 
we expect their responsibility, understand¬ 
ing and support_The Party will safe- 

giiaicl both the freedom of artistic work 
and the right to make works of art acces¬ 
sible.’ 

However, before these Action Pro¬ 
grammes could be implemented, Soviet 
Russia launched a barbarous and naked 
aggrc.ssion on Czechoslovakia and thus pre¬ 
vented the Czechoslovak people, who 
aspired for the freedom of self-expression, 
from enjoying their rights. 
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In conclusion Dr Fic has warneil all those 
who are eager to establish a defensive 
alliance with Moscow. He says: 'In view of 
the current efforts of Moscow at a collective 
security system in Asia, Bre/hnev’s doctrine 
of limited sovereignty should be viewed 
with concern by prospective partners, be¬ 
cause the surest way to invite Russian 
military occupation is to conclude with 
.Moscow a defensive alliance.’ Dr Fic's obser¬ 
vations should be regarded as a warning for 
jr^ihe present Indian government which is 
now hobnobbing with Moscow, and for the 
Indian Communists of the Moscow brand. 

I'UIIIN .SUHIIRA BhATTACHARYA 


Emerging Nations 

Malaysia — A Commentary by S. Nihal Singh. 
J (Associated Publishing House, New Delhi 
268 pp. Rs 30) 

I T is not given to ever) one to be ablp to re¬ 
read his previous writing wiihout 
surprise and some amusement. ‘Did I wriie 
that? Well, what d’)Oii know—so I did'' 
()i .something to that efletl. But Mr Nihal 
Singh haf—not without warrant—been able 
to not only re-read his old dispatches but 
.'also foiled aiul collate them to make a 
Koherent volume of turrent commentary on 
I he years he spent in Southeast Asia as 
(orrespondcni lor T/ir Siatrunan. 

Mr Nihal Singh spent the years between 
1962 and 1966 tn that area, and they were 
years crowded with events significant to the 
emeigeiue ol nations and the inter-play of 
nationalities and loyalties. Malaysia was 
formed: then Singapore, a component to 
sbegin with, separated. The Association of 
Southeast Asia (ASA) came into being 
among Malaysia, Thailand and the Philip 
pines, biu tended to fade as the idea of 
Maphilindo—a loose arrangement among 
the Malay nations of Malaysia, Indonesia 
and the Philippines—look shape under the 
inspiration, primarily, of Soekarno, who 
had long nursed a dream of a singly, big, 
influence-wielding Malay nation, but of 
course^ undet the leadership of Indonesia. 


I’he Maphilindo idea was acclaimed by 
almost every Malay everywhere, and a 
Malay nationalism, transcending the 
boitndaiies ol the three Malay States, was 
Imiiii and nurtured, but apparently only to 
be Irustr.ited when President Soekarno 
launched on his ‘conlrontation’ against 
‘Bmish-directed’ Malaysia for being 
‘necolim’, a .Soekatuo abbreviation for neo- 
coloni.d and neo-impciialism. 

However, Presulent Soekarno's downfall 
came with the bloody coup attempt in 1965 
of the Indonesian Communist Party (PKI). 
'The intiigues and motivations behind the 
attempt arc still a matter for speculation, 
but in due course President Soekarno was re¬ 
placed by Ccncral Stihaito, and the Peking- 
ieaning Foreign Munster. .Subandrio, by 
Mr Aflam Malik. With this diange, the 
confrontation ended lo the sound ol clink¬ 
ing (hamjiagnc glasses alter talks at Bang¬ 
kok between the erstwhile enemies. 

I'hc Ma|)hilindo idea was replaced in due 
course by the idea lor an As.sociation of 
.Soiith-Kasl Asian Nations (A.SKAN). But 
dormant Malay nationalism, levivecl with 
the Maphilindo idea, has not and may not 
easily be miifiled, howsoever much certain 
governments that feel threatened by it may 
ende.'ivoiir to counter or t|uieten or obstruct 
it .Singapore, which its Prime Minister Lee 
Kiiaii Vew is fond of comparing with Israel 
and of describing as an island in a hostile 
sea ol Malays, has, lor instance, always been 
ranged .igainst Maphilindo 

\fr Nihal Singh, whose collected dis- 
palfhes weave through these events, 
remaiks in his epilogue that ‘looking at 
the M.ilnysian world fiom the vantage 
point ol May 1970, some ol the old dies 
seem remote. Yet evciiis in the inteivcning 
years have iiieiely served to highlight the 
relevance ol Maphilindo to Malaysia, 
Indonesia and the Philippines.’ It is pos¬ 
sible to go along witli this some of the 
w.i). But. even though it may be inadvis¬ 
able to draw analc^ics in political matters, 
one cannot help summoning the instance 
of the Arab countries. Pan-Arabia i.s cer¬ 
tainly not less relevant to the Arab count- 



rics than is Maphilirulu to the Malay 
nation ot Southeast Asia. But common 
land Irontiers among most Arab countries 
and a single enemy, Israel, have not so far 
])ersuaded an y\rab union. "I'he ‘United 
Arab Republic’ expciiment between Egypt 
and Syria tame to nothing, anil today UAR 
is another name for Egypt, it might be as 
well not to pilch expectation oi Maphilindo 
too higli. 

Mr Nihal Singh's book has been thought- 
lully piovided uiih appendices containing 
the Malaysia Agreement, the Mamin Docu¬ 
ments (Manila Accord, the Manila Decim¬ 
ation, and the joint Si.tiemeiit), and an 
index. It shotdd be a welcome I'lddition on 
the research worker's desk. 

R. P. 


Religious Politics 

Khilafat to Partition by Moin Shakir (Kalamkar 
Prakashan, New Delhi Rs. 35) 

A gainst the background ot the Muslim 
political irnclition in India, Ironi the 
curly Sultanate period to the end ol I9tli 
century, the author has traced the course 
of Muslim religious and political thouglit 
liom the Khilaiat agitation to the paiiitioii 
of India. He has cliosen a novel way to 
analy.se the subject on tlie basis ol fi\e 
different strancis in Muslim political 
thought during the period: the cult ot paii- 
l.s]ami.sm of which Maiilana Muhammad 
All was the main exponent, the so-called 
constructive levivalism of Muhanimad 
Iqbal, the theoiy of synthetic nationalism 
of Maulana A/ad, the two-nation theoiy ol 
M. \. Jitinah and the neo-revivalist 
doctrine of Maulana Maudocxli. In sepa- 
late chapters, he has discussed the political 
and religious views of these five Muslim 
leaders. In the la.st cliaptei, he has given 
his own assessment and evaluation. 

While arranging the massive material for 
each chapter the author has lollowed two 
separate approaches. In the case of A-tad 
and Jinnah, the author has described the 
various phases in the evolution of their 


ix>litiial thinking in chronological order 
rhe.se two chapters aie illuminating anc 
thorough. On the other hand, in the casi 
of Muhammad Ah, Iqbal and Maudoodi 
his as.ses.sment suiters greatly Irom the lad 
ol a chronological and systematic analysis 
Each ot the leaders discussed in the bool 
held contradictory views at different timei 
and constantly shifted his stand on religious 
and political issues. The aiithoi has adoptee 
a similar faulty approach while discussing 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan in the fiist chaptci 
As a result, opinions held eluting the early 
middle and last periods ol his life by eat I' 
of these foui leaders ha\c all got mixed uj; 
and have naturally ttealed a ceitaiii degree 
ol tonlu.sioii. Political tiiinkeis who aic 
active poliiicians arc seldom consistent in 
their policy and idec/logy, and this is Hue ol 
the {lersonalities discussed in the book. If, 
iherelore, the aiillioi had followed the sain* 
method as in the case ol Maulana A/ad and 
Jmnah. the book would have been tai more 
uselul ihan it is. The author has increased 
the toiiliision by heavily t|uoting from the 
views of their cntics. At times it is dilficiilt 
to know exactly wiiat view the authoi Iiiiii- 
sell holds. It is pcihaps loi this rea.son that 
Prolcssoi Habib in Ins biilliant iiitroduc.- 
tioii has (lioscii to give the gist of all that 
the autlioi has to say m the book.^rolessoi 
Il.ibib has added his own views on vaiious 
issues, and this ciihaiitos the value of the 
book. 

Nevcilheless the chapters on the Micsliiii 
political tiaclitioii. Maulana A/ad and 
Jinnah. and the authoi's own evaluation 
aic cxtiemcly icadable Except in the case 
oi a lew pcisonalities, the author is seldom 
apologetic and has expressed cleat and 
forceful views about the various theoiies of' 
leading Muslim politicians dining the 
crucial period. It is perhaps for the first 
time that a Muslim author in India has 
given the verdict that, ‘modem Muslim 
political thought reveals a conspicuous 
absence of originality*. 

Di Shakir has ended the book on an 
optimistic note: ‘The problem of indepen¬ 
dent India is one of creating a common 
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^ citizenship and of inculcating in the mind 
*of every citizen a sense of belongingness and 
(paiticipation in the life of the community, 
so that differences of creed and religion 
would tease to be polititally relevant. 'I'he 
task IS challenging indeed and the foites 
ol aggiessive reaction and obscurantism 
have a liold over both the inajomy and 
niinoiiiy communities. But at the same 
nine. It must be recognised that foices ol 
ciiliglitenmcnt and piogress have pievailcd 
^on the whole so that since Indcpentlcnce 
the lominiinity has wiilisiood ihc strain and 
siiess ot (ominunalism'. 

V. G. D 


Science and Life 

Man, Science and Society edited by Dr Arabinda 
J Poddar (indian Institute of Advanced Study, 
^ Simla, 404 pp Rs 50) 

T he book under leview lOinjnises the 
papeis piesenic’d at a twelve-day semi¬ 
nal of tile Indian Instiiutc of Advanced 
Stud) held at the Iii.siiiutc in May, 1968. 
The fit St lew p.ijH'is in the volume liave 
pinpointed how applied seieiue (.in be 
us('d (oustni( lively in the case ot India, 
p.niiculaily in her battle against igiioraiue. 
^uinget and disease and ilius in improving 
'the (juality (d our life. It has been pointed 
out that our West-oriented leaders, peibaps 
sulFeimg liom some sort ot inferiority 
(omplex, prefei foreign products and 
patents, and in the process local re.souices 
and local talents remain largely neglected. 
It has been rightly observetl that this 
obstiiuts the development of a ‘self-gene- 
lating sciemc’ in our lountiy. 

^ This West-orientation is most palpubh 
visible in the sphere of our industrialisa¬ 
tion. Our planners are trying to follow the 
industrial pattern of the West and refuse 
to see that this pattern of development has 
not much relevance in the social conditions 
f( und here. In Europe there had been much 
concent!ation of capital even before the 
advent of the Industrial Revolution, and 
the initial capital needed for the develop- 
, ment of a technology for large-scale produc¬ 


tion was readily available there. Finther 
aicumulHiion ol capital was lacilitated by a 
ruthless exploitation of labour which was 
made jjossible becau.se the economic deve- 
lo]mient ot Euiopc had preceded her 
]iolitical development and the industrialists 
li.id not to retkon with electoral opposi¬ 
tion. Besides, Euiojie was then sparsely 
]>opul.itcd. Ob\iously a |x>or, highly popu¬ 
lated <md democratic country like India 
cannot be industrialised in the Western 
Ava). Pi()lcs.soi Dam has therefore rightly 
cmpliasiscd the importance of evolving for 
liulia an intermediate technology—inter¬ 
mediate betAveen the technology of large- 
scale production and the crude tools of the 
pic indusliial age Tiiis ceitainly requires 
imparting a reoiientation to applied science 
.ind precludes simjily impoitiiig Western 
technology. 

But the most important papeis of the 
seminar, accoiding to this leader, are those 
Avhicli highlight the fact that science in 
evcryd.iy life docs not merely mean the 
lilcssings of applied science in the form of 
an improAod standard of living. It also 
implies a basically scientific outlook ol life 
Avhich presupposes that this univ'erse is self- 
expl.inaiory and the cause of eveiy natural 
phenomenon is to be found in nature itself. 

This outlook is fundamentally opposed to 
the leligious mode ot thought, which 
assumes the existence of one or more 
.Supreme Beings, Now that man has been 
largely successful in giving a physical ex¬ 
planation of things, religion should have 
yielded place to science. However, as has 
been pointed out by Piofessoi John, science 
IS being cultivated in India in the most 
unscientific spirit, and outside their labota- 
toiies many of our scientists remain en¬ 
tangled with antiquated religious ideas in 
their everyday life. In fact, a number of 
scholars paiticipating in the seminal are 
found to advocate a dichotomy of outlook 
in the .scheme of life’s values, religion 
standing for one phase of life’s experience 
and .science for another. Di Rahman in his 
paper ‘.Science and Religion in India’ has, 
however, clearly ruled out this dichotomy 
by pointing out that the so<alled religious 
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experience of coiiiiiuiiiion with God, etc., 
may as well be prc^diiced, and better pro¬ 
duced by the use ol natural and synthetic 
drugs. 

Although science inter-penetrates all 
walks of luininii life, its gteat shortcoming 
IS the loss ot a luulying view oi life. The 
specialisation of the different departments 
of science has resulted in isolation. Mis 
K.iivc has found the remedy m the cultiva¬ 
tion ol I he humanities. This expands the 
mental hoi i/on but does not produce an 
integrated world-view. It is the task ot 
modern philosophy to do it. Science has 
also encroached upon the province of philo¬ 
sophy by bringing within its put view the 
traditional philosophical categories like 
rime, space and substance. But nevertheless 
philosophy, unlike religion, has still a role 
to jjlay by synthesising knowledge accumu¬ 
lated in the different clepartments ot sc ience 
and by thus lunciioning as the .science ot 
sciences. No participant has pinpointed this 
synthetic lole of modern philosophy T his 
constitutes a serious shortcoming ol an 
otheiwise well-planned seminar. 

Niranj.xn Dhar 


What?...Why? 

ExMentialiwn by Mary Warnock (Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, pp. 140 9s.} 

W HY should a jihilosojdier who belongs 
to the Anglo-Saxon tiadition want to 
write a book on F-vistentialisra? This ques¬ 
tion recurs as one reads Mary Warnock’s 
Exislentinliim. It is not philosophy in any 
sense ever accepted anywhere in the world— 
not even in India (where there is a fair 
amount ot wcxilly talk about the nature of 
philosophy). Lxisientialism is ‘committed 
and practical', with a ‘ missionary spirit’, 
which requires its reader to ‘be in the grip 
of a mood'. Its ‘insistence that mere intel¬ 
lectual understanding is not enough’ is ‘part 
of its attraction, especially to people 
brought up on the austerities of Anglo- 
Saxon philosophy’. And ‘yet there is a point 
in treating it as philosophy... in order... 


to compare it with other kinds of philoso- _ 
phy.' But why does one have to compare it?/ 
Because, ^Varnock would say, it is ‘a com¬ 
pound of emotional and intellectual factors 
to an ecpi.il degree’, which, ‘unusual for 
philosophy’ is ‘the secret of its success’. But, 
she continues, it is ‘difficult to write about’ 
because ‘one has to succumb to the emo- 
iional pressures before one can expound 
the philosopiiy with any plausibility’. She 
believes that F.xistenrialism gives a 'systc- 
inatu account of man’s connection with the' 
world’. 

But the book is strewn with passages 
which are hardly consistent with this 
admiring attitude. The l.ingiiage, she tells 
us, is ‘nbscuie and difhcult'; it is ‘not in¬ 
tended to be piecvse’, 'I'he ‘philosophy is 
more jiropcrly fell th.in judged’ because <jf 
the ‘thick obscurit) of llic thought’. In 
reading Heidegger, ‘tlic first true Kxistei^ 
tialisl’, ‘one may cjuickly lose all confid¬ 
ence’ due to his 'barbarisms and plain con¬ 
fusion’, and liecause, .is he proceeds he 
‘becomes less and less systematic, and more 
poetic’. F\en alter ‘iminy sympathetic 
attempts aie m.ide to relate his philosophy 
to something mote readily iccogni/abic 
under that n.ime, there will still remain .i 
lanly haitl core ol sheer verbi,ige’. After 
all this one wonders why she shpulcl be'^ 
surprised at the ‘hostile misundeistanding 
among the more critical’. Merlcau-Ponly is 
a 'serious jihilosopher', the ‘philosopher’s 
Lxisieiiii.dist’, yet ‘compared with English- 
sjieaking philosophers, he was still unacade¬ 
mic’ and his ‘lack oi academic rigour 
constitutes an obstacle to understanding'. 
His ‘understandings’ are ‘too vague’, his 
‘standards ol prcxif too low’, his ’transitions, 
of thought’ rtither ‘shaky’ and his doctrine 
‘often obscure’. However, ‘though his argu¬ 
ment may be faulty, the meaning is clear’. 
Even so, whether it is true is another matter. 
The account (pp. 79-83) of his ‘excellent 
and fascinating’ method of exploring what 
perception is, constitutes the only part of 
Warnock’s btxrk which is really of philoso¬ 
phical interest and worth, but even in the 
treatment of perception—Merleau-Ponty’s 
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main concern—he has ‘curiously little to 
lay’ about a crucial question, vi/., mistaken 
jjerccpiion, and ‘we are all over again 
bombarded with rhetoric'. She confesses 
that a ‘charatieristic, ami indeed an inevit¬ 
able, reaction’ to Existentialism is a ‘feeling 
of exasperation'. 

One of the chief characteristics which 
produce this exasperation is the expressing 
of simple and philosophically common- 
ulacc ideas (true or false) in obscure and 
pompous language. When an Existential¬ 
ist means that 'xohat a man believes is less 
inqxirtant than the manner in which he 
believc's it’ and ‘whether the thought is, 
objectively speaking, true <l<x?s not matter'*, 
he vviites 

When (he qucslion of tiiith is raised in dii objective 
m.iniin, iLlledion is (liieclLil objeclivtly to ihe 
i^ith as .111 otijeri to vvhicti the knower is icl.iled 
” If onlj the objcit to which tie is lelated is 
ih( tinlh, the sub|ert is .iKountcd to be in the 
tiiith When ihe question of truth is i.iised sub 
|(clivel>, lelteilion is diieileil suh|e 4 Uvel> to the 

in(li\iilii<irs ie].iiionshi[j, if only the mode of 
this n'ldtionship is in the liiith, the indivuliidl is 
111 the tinih, even if he should happen to be thus 
leldled to whdi is not tiiie (p. 10 ) 

'I'hc coining of names for iiite oi doubt- 
iul concepts is .iiiothei characterisiic. ‘In- 
^iiithentic existence' is the failure to 
separate our individual potentialities irom 
the impersonal mass of maiikincr; it is our 
acceptance of the staiulurds, beliefs and pre¬ 
judices of oui society, c.g., wearing ready- 
in.idc clothes, using [lublic iiansport, lead¬ 
ing newspapers. 'Concern' is the thought 
that ‘there is something to be done’, which 
—ama/uig insightl—‘entails Ihe thought of 
w future time’: 'temporality', ‘facticity’ in¬ 
cludes lacts like our birthplace, parentage 
and schtxiling. We are said to feel ‘anxiety’ 
in the ‘face of nothing in particular’, and 
so 'drown ourselves in the trivial, the 
social', i.e., m 'iniuiihcnlicity'. The rest of 
the Existentialist paraphernalia is made 
up a ‘hermeneutic phenomenology’, ‘beings- 

* On this view, the objective truth of Existen- 
.tialinn should nqt matter either. 


in-thcniselves' (things), the 'for-themselves' 
(persons), ‘nothingness’, 'absurdity', ‘nau¬ 
sea’. cl (clcro According to Sartre, our 
awareness of our bodies is ‘nausea’. In his 
discussion ol the ‘viscous’, even the last 
remn.inls ol philosophy give place to fable 
.iiui fantasy. The viscosity of things like 
jam, tar or treacle symbolizes the 'threat' 
w'hich cverytliiiig c.irries, and fills us with 
fear and disgust. TJic philosopher’s ques¬ 
tion, Wliai is the nature of existence? is 
answered 'it is disguslmg’. The viscous is 
.111 ‘anil-value’. 

Exisieiiiiahsis are greatly concerned 
.iboiii human freedom. So are most philo¬ 
sophers, Warnock admits, but Existential¬ 
ists .ire unique m aiming ‘to .show people 
that they arc free, to open tlieir eyes to 
something which may not always have 
been recogni/ed’. Which peojilc? Ordinary 
[leople have liaiclly ever doubled their free¬ 
dom; only the philosophers have, and to 
meicly try to make them notice the ‘fact’ is 
on a jiai with Dr Johnson’s kicking a stone 
to disprove Berkeley—a philosophical 
bhiiiclei. 

rhis w.iy of tackling philosophical pro¬ 
blems IS another Existentialist character¬ 
istic. .Solipsism olleis another example. 
.Sartre 'seeks to show how we know ... that 
other people exist' He asks us (this is the 
lamoiis ‘concrete’ method) to imagine 
ourselves eavesdropping, first unwatched, 
then suddenly realising that we are watch¬ 
ed. Our shock would make us ‘understand 
.1 jirofound jdiilosopiiir.il truth’—that ‘we 
exist, esseiitiaJlv, in relation to other 
people’. The argument is this: we know 
tli.ii oiheis exist because we know that we 
would exist diilereiuly if they did not’. 
Now, the iiuih is that we would exist 
(liifetently if we thought others do not 
exist, but, as commonsense people, we 
already believe that they exist, and so 
we exist .ts we do, and not differently. The 
I'.xistcnii.ilisi argument is a petitio and the 
It lie view is ejuite consistent with the pos¬ 
sibility that others do not exist though 1 
think tliey do. Such circular arguments are 
common in Existentialism; Warnock finds 
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this particular one ‘pariitularly clear and 
illuminating'. 

Jn Being and iS'ol/nngneii (19'13), 'the 
idea that one is., a sla\e to the past is 
exfocdingly horrible to Sartre', who 
beliescs in ai)sohiie human freedom ami 
therefore rejet is any absolute values. 'I'o 
think there are is to .siuciimb to the 'Sjniii 
of Seriousness' anil be afflitted by bourgeois 
lespcctability. A man is ‘himseli the somte 
of all values' Jn 19.57 there is a volte fa<e- 
an) ])hilosophy is only a pan ol the domi¬ 
nant philosophy ol the tunc; Marxism is 
lhal in our lime; heme Existcnliahsm is 
an ideology within il. A man is a ‘historical 
agent' and human Ircedom musi now be 
'undeisiood in the toniext ol history'—the 
history ol ones </tm. Wariiotk exjdains the 
change thus; 

Thc'ic was no lalioiial w.i\ opt'ii fni Ksislcii 
lialism to oidri life in sourly F.aih iniisi s.i\r 
hinisrlF, by choo.sing Ins own lifr of fircdoin ... 
But this miisi liair si-rinrd inadrqiiair in S.iilir 
who wa.s and is an alniosi wholly political man 

I'liiis, not some flaw in his philosophical 
position but, his 'lacticity' inacle Sartre .iltei 
ins entile ba.sic' doctrine without batting an 
eyelid. Tins .somersault is iiiiiher justified 
by the ciudest version of the Social (Jon- 
traci Theory and a veiy sjiec ions argumcni. 
‘the oiiginal choice of Iteedoin was ihc 
oiiginal... formation of the group. And 
thetefore every measure which is aimed to- 
waicis the pieservation ol the group is a 
fiirthei choice ol freedom'. 'Fliis is «n 
excellent example ol a peivasive Feature ol 
Existentialism—its Piotean ability to accom¬ 
modate itself to any view that is at the 
moment convenient. Warnock writes. 

The pcxir Being-foi-hiinsrlf, who perhaps managed 
to escape ihe fate of being sucked back . by the 
sticky mess of his Freudian past, has now been 
ihoioughly sucked back into the equally viscous 
chaos of the Maixist historical oiigiiis of soririy. 
That he is still supposed to cIukisc his own way 
out, albeit now collectively,. . is not very much 

consolation 

1 end as I began: why should Mai 7 


Warnock have wanted to write Existen^ 
lialuni} f 

S. OOKbRJKK 

The Last Englishman 

The World of Twilight by Sudhindranath Datta 
(Oxford University Press, 292 pp. Rs 30.) 

T en ycuis altei Ins death, Siidhindianath 
Datta rc-appears in a .slightly chilcient> 
guise from the one in whicli he had be¬ 
come sometliing ol a legend in Cialculla 
even bcfoic his death. This is a welcome 
event, because although Ins placx* is secure 
in modem Bengali poeliy and litciaiy 
ciiiicisni. be slioukl not remain confined to 
Bengal. His breadth ol leading—m Sans- 
kril, English, Bengali, Fieiuh and German 
—and his calliolicily ol taste gave him Kt' 
highly sophisticated and cosmopolitan 
backgioiind, and iioni ii emerged wiilings 
which are bound to find responsive readers 
elsevvheie in India, perhaps also outside the 
country 

Prel.iccd by <i warm Foreword by Mal¬ 
colm Muggciulgc and a long intioductioii 
by Piofessoi Edward Shils ol the Univet- 
sily ol (Jliicago, lliis volume samples Sucihiu 
Datta in three sections. The liis^ conlaim^ 
an autobiographical itagmcnl and two 
other es.says, all originally wiilteii in Eng¬ 
lish. The .second contains nine literary 
e.ssays, seven ol which have been translated 
picsumably lor this volume fioni Bengali. 
'I'he third contains a selection ol poetiy, 
.ill but one translated by Datta horn his 
own Bengali poems. Nolxidy lias l:)een for¬ 
mally named as editor but the acknowledge¬ 
ment is signed by the initials of Datta's 
widow, Rajasln i Datta, who ptesiimably has 
compiled the volume. 

Had Sudhin Datta not been born in 
Bengal in 1901, in the wake ol the late 
nineteenth century renaissance ol Bengali 
literature, he woulcl^ probably have done 
his creative work in English. The English 
writings included here give ample evidence 
of what he might have achieved in sheer 
elegance and precision, had he decided to' 
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^rite in English. Dalta had early education 
Banaras, at the Theosophical High 
School, where English was the medium of 
in.struction and Sanskrit the instrument 
oi cultuie. Edward Shils mentions in 
the inltodiK tion that in hi.s youth Datta 
spoke Bengali less fluently than English, and 
Buddliadeva Bose has stated in an intro¬ 
ductory essay to Datl.i’s collected verse 
on Bengali that even at the age of twenty- 
one Siidhiiuhanatli was slrugghiig lo 
^chieve mastery over his mother-tongue. 
He knew the language, ol toiirsc, but the 
kind ol intimaty and knowledge iliai leads 
to the telashioniiig ol a language loi poetic 
needs was t‘arned by Jnin tlirougii haul 
work and constant struggle witii syntax. 

One IS lhanktiil that Sudlundianath did 
not choose to write in English, because the 
Bengali language today has gaiiu'd fioin 
!w;i. In the essay ‘Utteiancc and Reali/a- 
iioii’ included in this volume, we find him 
commenting on the language he had cliosen. 
Tagoie had gi\en Bengali llexibihty, but 
this was not enoiigli lor Siicllundi.inath 
. the simple sentence-conslinclion of the 
Bengali may be an indication of his la/y 
mentahiv.' Siiclhmdi.inuth hiinscll stiove 
and succeeded in cieating a style which was 
speculative, tough and lational. He did not 
Vim at easy leadability but at an exact and 
oiscipliiiecl expiession of thought. Pre¬ 
dictably, his prose—tor that matter, his 
poetry also—at one time used lo be blamed 
foi obscuiity. One hears that charge lc,ss 
olien now, and many of the ‘ob.scure’ terms 
Dalta had derived ftom Sanskrit—foi 
example, knlu-kaibalyu lor ‘ait lor art’s sake’ 
or (tlirupadi for ‘classual’—have now gained 
^ide currency in Bengali ciilicLsm 
^ 'rhe title of the volume is a borowing of 
the title Datta chose for his autobiography 
which w'as never completed. In spite of the 
amusing anecdotes of the eccentricities of 
his various uncles and cousins, illustrious 
and otherwise, the total picture of the wot Id 
evoked in these seventy-odd pages is one of 
di.sintegration and futility. It is a fascinat¬ 
ing fragment of social history of gas-lit 
Edwardian Calcutta, of rich patriarchs in 
i|their ancestral mansions within walled 


Winner of the 
Sultan Padamsee Prize 

Larins Sahib 

A Play in Tlnee Acts 

GURCHARAN DAS 

This i*i as about Henry Lawrence 
IS set in the Punjab in the nineteenth 
cc’iHury, before ihe .Mutiny. It was 
.iwarded the Sull.in Padamsee Prize 
ioi the best original play by an 
Indian playwright, m a competition 
oigatii/ed hy Theatre (iroup, 
Bombay. £0 W 

Whal the duties say: 

‘One tan see why Lartm Sohib won 
(he Sultan Pad.imsce Prize in 1968. 

It IS perlecily divided into its three 
acts .md beautilully sirutlurcd, 
with simplicity, to cane out the 
development in this one man's 
charatiei. 'I'lie dialogue is lucid and 
satisfying, and dramatic in that it 
is c oncrete and effects and reflects 
changes in the situation, like a 
clelitate instrument in a suigeon’s 
hand .. . The historical and .social 
placing ol Larins Sahib is never 
neglected. . All the characters are 
real, less or more intensely so ’ Emict 

‘His charatteii/alion i.s superb All 
the characters sound true to life. 

This fine play ran be read with 
pleasiiie and put on the boards with 
profit.' Indian Express 

Oxford 
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gardens, also of anglici'/ed liberals who 
played tennis, bathed in porcelain bath¬ 
tubs, dressed formally every evening for 
‘English’ dinncts, and smarted inwardly be¬ 
cause even then the Englishmen did not 
treat them as equals. Not only did these 
two worlds, traditional and westernized, 
exist sitle by side, they intermarried. Siidhin 
Datta's father belonged to one of the old 
orthodox families of Calcutta, but his 
motlier's family lepreseiited the apotheosis 
of western influence. Datta describes the 
upper-class .social life of C'alciUta in gieat 
detail, pausing often to reflect on the 
political and social events of the time Fiom 
bolfi sides Datta belonged to the moneyed 
and leisured aristocracy of Calcutta, and it 
is evident from his account that even 
tfioiigh there was considerable talent in the 
family, the general atnio.sphere was one 
that fcisieied dilettantism. He never goi 
around to finishing this autobiography. In¬ 
deed he had hardly begun it, because the 
early cfiapieis are devoted to liis family 
background and say little about himself. 
The conditions surrounding his childhood 
do not quite explain Datta's personality, 
but they do suggest the possibility of a 
fusion of cultures, a synthesis of rebellious 
individualism and respect for tradition. 

What Datta .says al^ut Pramatha Chau- 
dhui 7 in one of the essays included lierc 
can be said with ecjual truth about Datta 
himself: ‘ His lifelong studies have not 
merely added a few meaningless letters to 
his name; liis scholai.ship has enriched the 
wholeness of his active peisonality ' Datta's 
own eiudition was .so eclectic, his know¬ 
ledge of philosophy, art, religion, history 
and liteiature .so wide that he had the capa¬ 
city of finding unexpected relationships, of 
detecting cross-connections between diffe¬ 
rent aspects of culture. This can be seen in 
the essay on Jamini Roy, which is really 
an account of tlic tradition of painting in 
Bengal, as well as in the essay on the poet 
Bishnu Dey, Datta's contemporary and 
friend, where he compares the poet to the 
paleontologist ‘who sees the whole life- 
history of an aeon in a fragment of fossilized 
skull.’ There are three essays on Tagore, 


one on W. B. Yeats, one on Hugo, published 
in Quest in 1960, and two on general prc. 
blcms of literature, all of which taken to¬ 
gether give proof of a questioning mind at 
woik and reflect an insight which delights 
in discrimination. 

The es.say entitled ‘Calcutta’ contains 
several interesting observations about the 
Bengali cliaracter. Referring to the imper¬ 
manence of things in general in Bengal, 
Datta .says: ‘The east lias this advantage over 
the north in possessing a truly disintegrat^- 
ing climate that generates ruins in record 
time.’ Hence, he argue.s, the Bengalis un¬ 
like the Noi til or Soulti Indians, have nevei 
tiled to prc.seive anything. Instead of carv¬ 
ing their gtxls in stone, they ‘worshipped 
clay images, which, once their day was clone, 
went back to rest in tlieir beds of .super¬ 
abundant rivers and ubiquitous marshes.’ 
But this essay repeats .some of tlic matenal 
of tfie incomplete autobiography. The 
editing of the volume is in this respect some¬ 
what faulty, bec.-iusc repetitions are to be 
found elsewhere in the volume also Two of 
the e.ssa\s on T.igore have several jiassages 
which contain the same ideas though the 
language is different One leally wonders 
at the editorial decision of including three 
ciitical e.s.says on Tagore when it was possi¬ 
ble to choose from a wide variiiy of suit- 
jects. Turning tlie pages of the old issues 
of the Bengali pei iodic.il Pune hay one 
comes .icioss essays by Sudhin Datta on 
topics as different as ‘The Tyranny of 
Advaila', ‘Tradition and T. S. Eliot’, ‘The 
Eighteenth Gentuiy Ethos’ and ‘The Ideal 
of Science’. Translation of essays on diverse 
topics would have made this volume mcne 
representative of Sudhin Datta's wide range 
of interests. 

The three translaiois, Ketaki Kushari 
Dyson, Edward Dimock, and A. T. M 
Anisu/zaman have clone a very thorough 
job, and of the three Mrs Dyson's style 
comes closest to the kind of prose Datta 
himself wrote in English. Datta’s English, 
incidentally, is more lucid than the language 
of his Bengali critical writing. The reason 
could possibly lie in the fact that even il[ 
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. he chose to write in Bengali, he always 
1 thought in English. 

‘ Finally—ancl this may also be attributed 
to editorial misjudgement—Datta's transla¬ 
tions from his own poeti y seem a little out 
of place here if tlic main intention of the 
book is to present his English writings in 
H body. There is of course one poem which 
was composed m English ('Independence 
Day’) but its date (August 21. 1947) betrays 
its occasional nature and does not show 
^atta to any advantage a.s a poet. But even 
in this section we get a glimpse of the com¬ 
plex personality of the man. and perhaps 
that was enough reason to round oil the 
volume with tliese poems 

Meenakshi Mukherjef 


Myth and Fiction 

le Novel In India, edited by T. W Clark (George 
Allen and Unwin, 239 pp. 60s) 

'T IKE one beside himself he heg.in to 
-•-^weep .111(1 complain, ‘Oh Caiidrrikaiit.'d 
How have you come to ihis end? ... The 
wolf which devouied you was all too eager! 
He would have found me more to his liking, 
foi in my blood there is mingled the sweet¬ 
ness of love. . what is iheie more for me 
Jm this litc? Wait princessl I will follow you. 

will not fail to die with you!’ 

With these words while the three 
.sorcerers ‘looked on in silence’, the prince 
'went to hurl himself to death in the abyss’. 
Which is just as well, you might say! But 
not quite! For ‘suddenly the adjoining wall 
split apart svith a deafening noise, and an 
aged holy man stepped forward and seized 
the prince by the arm’. And so the heio 
^merging from one denouement is carried 
off to the next with great alacrity, only to 
escape again, unhurt; this time through the 
good offices of some fairy god-mother per¬ 
haps. It is easy to surmise. 

‘Barely vendable pottage’, you might 
quip again, a trifle smugly, secure in your 
modern presuppositions about the art of 
fiction. But what can we tell Mr R. S. 
McGregor, the contributor of an essay on 
, Early Hindi uprose Fiction (of which the 


passage quoted above is a typical exanqile) 
that he himself cannot tell a little better. 
M(C»regoi’s is one of the six essays edited 
by 'I'. VV' Clark in this volume. The other 
languages represented are Bengali (T. W. 
(daik), Maiathi (l.M.P. Rae.side), Urdu 
(R Rus.scll). Tamil and Malayalam (R. E. 
.\sliei) ‘I’lie enormous success of this fanci- 
iul i.ile', says McGregor, ‘.should remind us 
lorcibly that even by 1890 Western 
stand.ird.s of taste had not been assimilated 
111 any significant degree in the Hindi 
language aiea’ The faiicdul tale seems to 
liave heen leceived with enthusiasm in the 
Llidu, Maiathi and Tamil speaking regions. 
In fac t nothing could be more vividly indi- 
(.'itive oi the so-tailed unity behind India’s 
(uliui.il thvcisity as the homogeneity of 
taste rellected in the literal y aspirations of 
the jieiiod. 

i'.vcn 111 the Bengali and M.d.iyalam 
novels written between 1860-1880, a {jeriod 
whitli witnessetl (he first flowering of fiction 
ill India, sotial problems figure peripherally 
lather than centrally. Bankimchandra, the 
most outst.'iiiding ol early Bengali novelists 
‘w'hose novels were leally novels’, excelled 
a.s a writer ol histoiical romances and was 
in iact known as the ‘Scott of Bengal’. How¬ 
ever actotding to (dark, although Bankini- 
(handra read ‘the novels of British writers 
as part of that discipline’, his novels like 
Durgesmndini, Chandrasekhar, Sitaram 
;ind the famous Anandamath represent ‘a 
great advaiue on the turgid and often diffi¬ 
cult compositions of the orthodox school, 
many of whom still regaidetl Bengali as .i 
barbaiit vcinacular'. 

And yet the .satirical .sketches by Hiilom 
the Owl, a work of great finesse by a some¬ 
what elusive Calcutta figure called Kalipra- 
sann.i Ninha must rank as probably the 
most exciting piece of writing produced 
dining the period anywhere in India. 
Known as Hulom Pydcdr Naksa in Bengali 
the work comprises brief satirical pieces 
executed in a quietly stabbing narrative, 
laced with some of the most neatly adminis¬ 
tered doses of vitriol one has ever known. 
Thus a rain swept road in Calcutta shines 
like the ‘polished leaves Brahmins have 
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just eaten from’. The more affluent among 
the homeward bound offite workers .sit in 
a coach ‘waiting as self-consciously as a 
bride in her cairiage’. The writer combine.s 
a colourful iwuiative technique with acute 
insight into character and motivation as 
when he depicts the taunting coachmen 
wlio ic.sort to calculated condescension .so 
that the mote thrifty among tlic waiting 
ciowd might lork out the tare. ‘The diiv- 
ers Jeered at them calling out with mock 
politeness "yoti can’t afford a tench? Then 
why not go home in the ccxjk’s basket?" ’ 

To turn from the Bengali writers of this 
period to their counterparts in Hindi. 
Maiathi, Urdu and Tamil is to close the 
gap between realism and fantasy. In a popu¬ 
lar Maiathi nosel called Yamuna by Baba 
Padmanji a couple chirp as follows. 

Yum: Ah’ whnl a loiirly (ool Inrrzr is 
hluwino! 

J'in: Look, beloped, tvhal a beautiful 
golden liffht \hinrs tv the East. 

In an Urdu novel The Tale of Azad by 
.Sarshar a nondesdipt Knglish woman 
‘making short work of some iniitlon chops' 
in the company of hei husbiind is described 
ecstatically as an ‘idol with a lace like a houii 
of Paiadisc . . and her perfume so fragiant 
that gusts of it were waited to the road out¬ 
side and permeated all one’s senses’. 

Uiirious bits of confection the.se. But 
should we put them down to the authois' 
virgin imagination or to their senile luci¬ 
dity? The books from which these passages 
are taken show little promise of the cpiite 
impressive aciuevements of later wnieis in 
Urdu (Rnsva), Hindi (Premchand), Marathi 
(Apte) and Tamil (K. N. Siibramanyam) 
whose works are very briefly glanced at bv 
eacli re.spective contributor. One reads tfiese 
essays with a growing conviction that most 
writers discussed here can interest only a 
tiny coterie of academics whose business it 
is to study the development of fiction in 
India. 

Most of them can be described as half 
novels or novels manqud. As social docu¬ 
ments they are a mere c ipher. The fact that 
prose fiction in India is less than 100 years 


old may account for technical lap.ses. What> 
one finds difficult to ignore is the fact thav 
the thought expressed by these writers is sc/ 
incredibly trite. Although none of the con¬ 
tributors to this volume can be accused of 
harbouring a bad colonial conscience such 
as frequently impels*many contemporary 
Knglish writers to distribute the largesse of 
ill-deseived eiuomiuin among the so-called 
Iiido-Anglian writers in an cxpi.iiorv 
gesture, nevertheless, with the exception of 
l.M.P. Raesidc, the attempts of the resH 
to say .something genuinely critical without 
giving any olience compels them to assume 
a tone that is .solemn to the point of stodgi- 
ncss. 

Lack of literary material of adecpiate 
quality forces ai least one of the contribu- 
tois to consider rel.itively recent work. R K. 
Asliei has wiitten cjiiite searchingly about 
I'amil literature but his es.say on t(j^‘ 
TInee Sovehsts of Kerala, sound as it is, 
dc'cs not wan ant inclusion in a collection 
which is primarily coiiceined with prose 
fiction publLshed between 1850 and the end 
of tlif* lOtli centuiy. In fact it is vciy un¬ 
fair to Tamil especially .since in his first 
e.ss.iy he confines his discussion to novels 
wiitteii 111 Tamil befoie the trim of the 
centuiy and in his .second, he offers a de¬ 
tailed analysis of highly coimilex works oV 
modern Malayah writers whose fechnkiti 
.skill reveals all the graces and sophistica¬ 
tion one associates with modern sensibility. 
Foi instance to caimparc Samuel Veda- 
nayaka Pillai’s Tamil work, The l.ifc and 
Adventures of Frataf) Mudalmi Ftllai with 
the Malay.ili work like S(avenger’s Son by 
'riiaka/.lii Sivasankara Pillai would be 
grossly unjust. Roughly it would be like 
cumpaiing Mrs Rack lift’s Udolpho wit|^ 
Lawrence’s Sons and Lovers. And it’s no use 
saying no such comparison is implied be- 
cau.se even in a purely explicative account 
of prose fiction such as this one, comparisons 
will inevitably be made since the other con¬ 
tributors have so abstemiously followed the 
editorial policy which rules out discussion 
of more recent work. 

One cannot help feeling that in the 
absence of sufficient thematic material of, 
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duality to comment upon, greater effort on 
file lines of R. S. McGr^or’s lucidly infor¬ 
mative analysis of the linguistic crisis which 
led to the steady growth and the final flower¬ 
ing of Hindi after its long apprenticeship to 
Urdu and Sanskrit would have been more 
fruitful. And a more thorough account of 
the part played by the printing presses (set 
up by the missionaries) in the process of 
standardization of languages sustained so 
^ar by an ancient oral tradition would cer¬ 
tainly have provided a sound ballast to a 
work, the main claim to recognition of 
which largely rests on the contributors’ 
sound and patient scholarship, humanism 
and a genuine love for India and its culture. 

J. Birje-Patil 


Road WNh No 8nd by Mochtar Lubis, Hutchin¬ 
son & Co., 151 !;>{>. 25s). 

T he documentary novel cannot always 
stand comparison with fitst rate works 
of creative literature; but as journalism 
sugar-coated with some imaginative writ¬ 
ing, it has an important and respected 
place. Several of our better known Indo- 
Anglian novels are such sugar-coated pills, 
^nd indeed the ioreign reader is likely to 
Imdentand a country far better through a 
good documentary novel, than from the 
study of lengthy reports and statistics. 
Mochtar Lubis writes with the compulsion 
of one who has seen his story from the 
inside—as a journalist who has himself 
been a political prisoner for ten years 
during the Soekarno era. 

He sets his novel in the Indonesia of 
1^946—when the people, having fought off 
the Japanese, are trying to free themselves 
from the Dutch. The ‘hero’ is a cautious, 
frightened schoolmaster, who, without 
wishing it, finds himself mixed up in the 
underground movement. The actual form 
and activities of the underground are a 
little shadowy-shooting in the market 


place, the efforts to borrow a truck * to 
smuggle arms into the countryside, a bomb 
outside a theatre. What is real is the per¬ 
vasive sense of fear—the very sticks and 
stones are symbols of violence, cruelty, 
sudden death, tortwre. The present analo¬ 
gous events in Bangla Desh give the book 
a special poignancy and immediacy for 
the Indian reader. It is amazing how 
much a pc'oplc will suffer for the concept 
of freedom—even people who are hardly 
literate enough to be able to define the 
word. And, as the protagonists tell each 
other several times, the road to freedom is a 
road with no end—it must be travelled con¬ 
tinuously, from year to year, and from 
generation to generation. L.F. 
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normal course. For others, the retail price will be Rs 4.00. Profits 
from the special number will go to the Committee for Assistance 
to Bangla Desh Intellectuals. The Committee includes, among 
others, Mr Justice S. A. Masud of Calcutta High Court and the 
eminent writer, Mr Annadasankar Ray. 



EDITORIAL 

Indian leaders are among the most ardent believers in the magic of wo^. 
No matter in what field they lead*, they use language as a mask to hide the 
ugly fiice of reality. If reality still thrusts itself on their notice, language is 
again pressed into service to provide a substitute for action. Thus if Hindus 
and Muslims kill one another in the name of religion, they first tell them 
that all religions are ^essentially* the same and it is as much against the 
teachings of Islam as against those of Hinduism to resort to violence for the 
greater glory of God. If this Rama-Rahim approach fails they do not think 
of examining the differentiae which distinguish one religion from another 
and make it primarily a tribal culture parading in the garb of a spiritual 
quest. Nor do they think of taking firm action with a view to liquidating 
organized communalism in the form of political and quasi-political groups, 
newspapers, and educational institutions. Instead, they form National 
Integration Ck>uncils on which rank communalists and pseudo-secularists 
sit shoulder to shoulder with well-meaning but generally naive secularists. 
And members of these Integration Councils are expected to solve the 
problem by undertaking lecture tours in riot-affected areas after the fighting 
is over! 

Or take education. Six years have passed by since the Education 
Commission submitted its report to the Government of India. And yet not 
a single-major reform of genuinely educational import seems to have got 
under way in any State or Central university. Selective admissions, autono¬ 
mous colleges, major universities, and reform in the examination system— 
to name only four recommendations of the Commission—have all remained 
on paper. On the other hand, standards of intellectual attainment and of 
administrative rectitude and efficiency have been falling with a steady 
acceleration that the natural force of gravity alone can impart. All that the 
government and most vice<hancellors have so fiir done to arrest the process 
is to indulge in unceasing rhetoric. Nor is this surprising, for the office of 
vice-chancellor has during recent years been converted into a dumping 
ground for retired members of the judiciary and the civil service, and defeated 
politicians who are too old or incompetent even to be appointed as Governors. 
Neither those who make or engineer th^ appointments nor those who 
accept them suffer from an excess of moral sensitivity or a sense of shame at 
public criticism. 

* The idea of socialism has met a similar fate. The emoluments and per¬ 
quisites of a socialist minister in the Union Cabinet would now amount to 
more than Rs. 1,000,000 per year in terms of pre-tax income. And this in a 
country in which, according to a recent study* commissioned by the Ford 
Foundation, nearly forty per cent of the population live below the level 
of absolute poverty and has an annual consumption of less than Rs. 220 
per head. Worse still is the vulgar ostentation of the New Class, whose 
members do not see anything wrong in entertaining, in the second year of 

the Socialist Era in India, more than 100,000 guests to a ffibulous marriage 

« 

* V. M. Danddcar and Nttakantli Rath, Poverty in India, Indian School of Political Economy, 
Poona, 1^1. 
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feast on the occasion of two weddings in the family! The total expendiuire 
on the festivities is estimated to have exceeded Rs. S million, but the host, 
Mr Shankarrao Mohite, claims that most of the money came as Voluntary' 
contributions from his numerous admirers in the district. Mr Mohite is 
chairman of two sugar co-operative societies and represents Akluj (in 
Sholapur district) in the Maharashtra State Legislative Assembly. He is a 
member of the ruling Congress, and belongs to the elite clan of ‘9^-bimilies’ 
of the dominant Maratha caste. It is the sole truly feudal element surviving 
in the social life of Maharashtra. No matter what slogans it mouths, it will 
take decades before freeing itself from traditional notions of prestige and 
the conviction that it has a natural right to rule. 

What is particularly disturbing about Mr Mohite’s tamasha is the 
indifference of the metropolitan, English-language press to such significant 
clues to the real nature of socialism in India. This section of the press is 
more interested in what happens in Sacramento than in Sholapur. It was 
left to Maharashtra Times, a Marathi daily to publicise the details and lash 
the vulgarity of Mr Mohite’s ‘socialist’ ostentation in one of the most 
exquisite editorials to appear in India in recent years. Mrs Gandhi was right 
in berating (May 4) the press for ‘being out of touch with people and events’. 
But her own view of Indian reality does not seem to be less superficial. 
Otherwise, she would have long ago realized that words like ‘socialism’, 
‘capitalism’, ‘progressive’ and ‘reactionary’ had now acquired operational 
meanings altogether different from what they had in the heyday of leftist 
idealism. Communism today is what Brezhnev or Mao Tse-tung says or, 
more precisely, does. As to democratic socialism, one has only to compare 
the S<Kialist Union’s Twentieth Century Socialism with, say, Shaw’s Guide 
for the intelligent woman. In underdeveloped countries, classical socialism 
is still less relevant. Its jargon and prescriptions merely serve the ends of the 
political elite, which demands its own share, if not a complete monop(gly, 
of economic power too. By occupying the ‘commanding heights’ of the 
economy, it seeks to ensure not a genuine decentralization of economic power 
but its concentration in its own hands. Manfred Halpern’s The Politics of 
Social Change in the Middle East and North Africa (Rand and Princeton, 
1963, 1965) brings this out for one part of the underdeveloped world. A 
similar study of socialism in India that still is Bharat would be equally 
revealing. It would show, for instance, that socialism here is the secular 
version of Vedant, which in the past enabled sophisticated Hindus to justify 
vulgar self-seeking in the language of metaphysical idealism. 

The New York Times has disclosed (June 22) that the US has delivered 
military equipment to Pakistan in two shipments since March 25 despite 
the officially proclaimed ban. Sardar Swaran Singh would be a sadder man; 
let us hope that he would be a wiser man too. 

Or, are the Indians genetically incapable of detached, analytical 
thinking? 

June 23, 1971 A.B.S. 
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THE MEANING OF 
BANGLA DESH 


I T is clear that the average non-Muslim 
Indian has spontaneously responded to 
the freedom struggle of the people of 
Bangla Desh. Of course, there is a section 
among the Hindus who have been pleading 
for caution. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman was 
once a member of the Muslim League and 
a follower of Suhrawardy, and it was when 
Suhrawardy was the Prime Minister of 
Bengal that the Hindus were massacred in 
Noakhali. All this is true; but what is rele- 
vant today is' the present nature of the 
Awami League and the fact that during the 
last two decades Mujibur Rahman has con¬ 
tinuously worked for secularizing the poli¬ 
tics of East Bengal. For instance, as early 
as 1958, in a speech in the National 
Assembly of Pakistan he declared that 
‘President Ayub Khan is raising the bogey 
of Indian aggression only in order to con¬ 
solidate his own power’ and added: ‘If we 
come to power, we shall resolve the diffe¬ 
rences with India and reduce the defence 
expenditure of Pakistan.’ Even the Hindu 
refugees from East Pakistan vouch that 
he made sincere efforts to give protectimi 
to the Hindus and to quell the riots when 
the Hindus were violently attacked in 
East Bengal. At one time, Mujibur Rahman 
lotted upon Jinnah as his leader; today he 
regards Subhas Chandra Bose as his ideal 
of a leader. This change in his attitude and 
in the asjHrations of the people of East 
Bengal should be understood in the context 
of Muslim politics in the Indian sub-con¬ 
tinent during the lut one hundred years. 
Not to consider it in this, its legitimate con¬ 
text would amount to hugging the d<^[matic 
and ponrerm view that Muslim OQmmunal- 
iim tsiometlKir^ permanent and immutable. 


The Muslim mind has always craved for 
power. It has seldmn accepted territorial 
nationalism wherever Muslims are in a 
minority. Muslims throughout the world 
believe that Muslim society is a nation by 
itself. Where they are in majority this con¬ 
sciousness is not so evident. They are already 
in power in such places, and are therefore 
able to merge their Muslim nationalism 
with territorial nationalism. However, 
where Muslims are a minority Muslim com¬ 
munal nationalism is found to be in per¬ 
petual conflict with territorial nationalism. 
All that one can dterefore say in the context 
of the events in Bangla Desh is that Mujibur 
Rahman is attempting a synthesis of 
linguistic territorial nationalimi, on the 
one hand, and religion-based Muslim 
nationalism, on the other. 

However, considering the political tradi¬ 
tion of Muslims in the Indian sub-continent 
during the last hundred years, even this 
development is of revolutionary signifi¬ 
cance. In Arab as well as other Muslim 
countries, successful attempts have been 
made to synthesize Muslim nationalism with 
territorial nationalism. No such attempt 
was ever made in the Indian sub-continent. 
Jinnah believed that the Muslim commu¬ 
nity scattered throughout India constituted 
a nation. In undivided India he wanted this 
‘Muslim nation' to be given parity with the 
majority 'Hindu nation’. When he found 
that Muslims could not win parity with the 
Hindus, he began to work for the establish¬ 
ment of a separate, sovereign state of the 
Muslims. Such a state could only comprise 
those regions in which the Muslims were 
in a majority. The creation of such a nation 
therefoK implied the cultural and political 
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break-up of Muslim society. For not tmly 
the Muslims of the sub-continent were 
divided between India and Pakistan but 
within Pakistan itself, once the bogey of 
Hindu domination ceased to exercise the 
Muslim mind, non-religious facton de6n- 
ing territorial nationalism began to assert 
themselves. The revolt of Bangla Desh is 
therefore a logical consequence of the parti¬ 
tion of India. I’here is reason to believe 
that Jinnah as well as Nehru had some 
inkling of the inherent instability of 
Pakistan. For different but easily under¬ 
standable reasons, neither ever talked about 
it in public. But it is significant that even 
after partition Jinnah and his successors 
have always found it necessary to keep alive 
the bogey of a ‘Hindu India’ bent on destroy¬ 
ing Pakistan. Mr Bhutto is only the latest 
in this line. 

However, neither Jinnah nor those who 
followed him were able to create and con¬ 
solidate a sense of territorial nationalism 
among their people because none of them 
had accepted as final the political borders 
of Pakistan as laid down at the time of parti¬ 
tion. The principle of parity and equal 
partnership which Jinnah propounded in 
undivided India continued to obsess the 
later rulers of Pakistan. They might not 
have articulated this attitude in clear terms. 
But their policy towards India and their 
insistence on claiming parts of Indian 
territOTy even after partition were rooted in 
this principle. It is true that there were some 
in the Muslim League—for example. Raja 
Ghaznafar Ali Khan—who believed that 
once a separate state in which the Muslim 
community was sovereign was established, 
the conflict need not be continued. The 
Raja made sincere efforts to protect the 
Hindus and Sikhs from Muslim communal 
violence when West Punjab was aflame after 
the panition. But such leaders were few. 
Mujibur Rahman was tme of than. 

It is necessary to realize that this change 
of attitude tm the part d even a small 
number of Muslim leaders was possible only 
because d the partition. The tragedy and 
torments of partition were bound even¬ 
tually to lead to the.beginntng of a Muslim 
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renaissance in the Indian sub-continent. Its 
origins had to be in a colossal tragedy be¬ 
cause of the nature of the historic tradititm 
of Islam, which has made a militant politi¬ 
cal ideology out of a proselytising religion. 

While attempting to create a nation of 
their own the Muslims <nily Schieved their 
own political, social and cultural disinte- 
giation. It is important for the Muslims to 
understand clearly the significance of this 
abortion of history. They will have to 
pay a heavy price for the partition, and the 
price will not be measured in political terms 
alone. The cultural and social cost d parti¬ 
tion is as high, if not higher; and worse, it is 
recurring. They will also have to understand 
that the doctrine of Islam—organized and 
exclusivist as it is—has proved unsuccessful 
in facing the complex challenges of the 
modern age. On the other hand, though 
amorphous and disorganized, Hindu society 
will be able to cope with these challenges 
to a much greater extent than the dt^matic 
and oiganized but closed and exclusive 
Muslim society. - 

The revolt of Bangla Desh is not, there¬ 
fore, related to the Bengali perstmality. It 
is a wid^pread but erroneous belief that 
the Bengali personality as such aspires to 
lorm an autonomous society. Inde^, even 
if all the citizens of Bangla Desh weig Urdu¬ 
speaking, and even if they were not econo¬ 
mically exploited by the West Pakistanis, a 
separate nationalism would still have 
thrived in Bangla Desh. Attack on econo¬ 
mic exploitation is <mly an easily available 
weapon for the political demand for auto¬ 
nomy and the ^ngali language is merely 
a symbol of the aspiration for a separate, 
territorial national identity. The germ of 
the political disintegratiim of Pakistan is 
to be found in the geographical fact that 
the two wings of Pakistan are separated 
from each other by nearly (me thousand 
miles. In the emotional heat of the struggle 
for a separate state, the Muslims of the 
Indian sub-continent forgot even the facts 
of geography. Psychologically, Muslims do 
not recopiire geographical bwndaries. In 
praixice, however, they are unamsdously 
drawn by the facts of life into the stream 
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of territorial nationalism. So far, there is 
not a single example of two geographicaily 
separate territories successfully constituting 
a single nation, and it was not possible for 
Pakistan to be an exception to this rule. 
Again, a naticm is created with a purpose; 
its existence cannot be taken for granted in 
the absence of a secular purpose shared by 
its constituents. The rulers of Pakistan 
never recognized this. They took for granted 
the political unity of all Muslims qua 
Muslims. It takes systematic and sustained 
efforts to integrate every group and every 
territory into the single, broad framework 
of modern nationalism. If there is a variety 
of well-defined linguistic groups, for exam¬ 
ple, then it is necessary to harmonize the 
collective aspirations of each of them into 
the aspirations of the nation as a whole. 
India has been trying to integrate such 
groups through, among other things, the 
linguistic reorganization of the States and 
equal autonomy to all the States. This may 
not have led to the desired degree of 
national integration, but integration would 
have been altogether impossible without 
regard to the aspirations of every individual 
linguistic group. Pakistan’s approach to the 
same problem was, rni the contrary, to 
abolish all linguistic provinces and to inte¬ 
grate them into a single province of West 
Pakistan. Today, ten years later, this one 
province has had to be ag^in reorganized 
in terms of separate linguistic units. The 
rulers of Pakistan were naive enough to 
believe that human beings were merely so 
many flocks of sheep which could be herded 
together in a single compound and thus 
miraculously integrated into a single nation. 

There are people in India who fear that 
the revolt of Bangla Desh would provide 
an impetus to the forces of disintegration 
which are latent in India itself. They do 
not take into account the radical dissimi¬ 
larities between the political structures of 
the two countries. Ii^ia is a geopolitical 
unit and when there is geographical unity, 
forces' of disintegration can be easily dis¬ 
couraged and weeded out. At mie time the 
Czar estaUished control over Uzbekistan 
and Azcf1MB}ailt. sHikh -were on the fringe 


of the Gzarist Empire. England established 
control over India which lay thousands of 
miles away. Both these were conquests and 
as conquests, there was no difference bet¬ 
ween them. However, in the course of time, 
India became an overseas colony of England 
whereas Uzbekistan became a part of the 
Soviet Union. This is also the difference 
between the revolt in East Bengal, on the 
one hand, and the separatist movement in 
Nagaland or Kashmir, on the other. 
Kashmir and Nagaland have geographical 
continuity with India. Bangla Desh has 
none with West Pakistan. 

There also are a few who express the 
apprehension that if Bangla Desh were to 
achieve independent nationhood it would 
lead to the process of both the Bengals to¬ 
gether aspiring for reintegration. However, 
a major obstacle in the reunification of the 
two Bengals is the same communal conflict 
between the Hindus and the Muslims as 
led to the partition of Bengal and of the 
Indian sub-continent. Today, after having 
ex|jerienced the turmoil of the riots follow¬ 
ing partition, the Hindus would not like 
to be the citizens of a united Bengal with 
a Muslim majority. Ntnr would the Muslims 
of East Bengal like to have a united Bengal 
in which the Hindus would have an equal 
partnership. Again, it is not possible to 
visualize a united Bengal in the context of 
the strong communist movement in West 
Bengal. For in the event of a united Bengal 
being formed, the Muslims would comprise 
51 per cent of its population and therefore 
unless the communist movement there is 
given an Islamic tinge, it would not strike 
a sympathetic chonl in the minds of the 
Muslim masses. Mr Jyoti Basu is shrewd 
enough to understand that in such a situa¬ 
tion the Bhadralok leadership of the com¬ 
munist movement in West Bengal would 
soon be eliminated. 

The Bangla Desh revest is an event which 
has shaken to the foundations the policies 
of all great powers towards the Indian sub¬ 
continent. Most Indians have so far been 
complaining that India had no firiends in 
the outside world and that in overy Indo- 
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Pakistani dispute the great powers have 
always supported Pakistan. It is also 
lieved that Pakistan has a powerful propa* 
ganda machinery and that it has an effective 
lobby in all countries. It is natural for them 
to feel that they are fair in dealing with 
Pakistan and yet the world has been back¬ 
ing the unjust position of Pakistan. They 
feel so because they are deeply aware of 
the post-partition history of Indo-Pakistani 
relations and the unpleasant facts of pre¬ 
partition Muslim politics in this sub-conti¬ 
nent. Even if reluctantly, India did concede 
the Muslim demand for a separate state in 
the form of Pakistan, and it did not seek 
to destroy Pakistan after it had come into 
being. On the contrary, it has always ex¬ 
tended a friendly hand towards Pakistan. 
Often, disregarding strong public opinion, 
the Government of India made pacts with 
Pakistan such as the Indus Waters Pact. 
India gave equal rights to its minorities. 
After the partition, in the face of extreme 
pressure from Hindu revivalists, India gave 
itself a secular constitution. In contrast to 
Pakistan, India has always treated its 
minorities decently. Ever since indepen¬ 
dence, India has been able to preserve demo¬ 
cracy and dvil liberties. It has made efforts 
to achieve a gigantic social transformation 
through peaceful and democratic methods. 
More significantly, while all other new-born 
Afro-Asian nations were victims of politi¬ 
cal instability, India could preserve its own 
stability. When Indians feel aggrieved that 
other nations, and particularly the great 
powers, are always partial to Pakistan in 
Indo-Pakistani disputes, they cite all these 
points. However, they forget that the poli¬ 
cies of nation states are not based on 
criteria of objective justice but on consi¬ 
derations of realpolitik. Nations determine 
their policies towards one another strictly 
in the light of their own interests. Consider¬ 
ing the size, the population, the natural 
resources, and the geographical position of 
India, the great powers naturally think that 
it would te detrimental to their own inte¬ 
rests if India were to become a world power. 
For. were India to becmne powerful, its 
influence would soon extend deep into the 


neighbouring nations and it would maki 
inroads into the traditional spheres of du 
hegemony of the big powers. This wmilc 
also lead to a radical change in the political 
balance of power in the world. Thus Britain 
has from the beginning nurtured a grudge 
against India because it waS the Hindui 
who first demanded freedom, and it was 
they who articulated the nationalism of thu 
country. Even before partition, the British 
hated the guts of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress which fought for India’s indep>endence. 
They had a soft comer for the Muslim 
League because it obstructed the struggle 
for freedom. After partition, although 
Britain’s relations with India have obviously 
chan^d, in every Indo-Pakistani dispute it 
has supported Pakistan. 

The policies of the United States and the 
Soviet Union did not have any such con¬ 
ditioning influence of the past. However, 
even they would not like India’s political 
power to grow. In the early days of the 
cold war, the US backed Pakistan and 
the Soviet Union gave support to India— 
or so it seemed. But the Soviet Union’s 
support to India was not a product of 
friendship or sympathy. Pakistan was a 
major link in America’s military contain¬ 
ment of the Soviet Union. The latter there¬ 
fore made countermoves against ^e US 
and lent support to India against Irakistan 
on the Kashmir issue. When the cold war 
began to resolve into a gradual ditentCt and 
when the Soviet Union’s relations with 
China became sour, it modified its policy 
of unambiguous support to India. The 
Tashkent agreement was the culmination 
of this change in Soviet policy. Even Prime 
Minister Shastri, who was a soft-spoken man, 
had to say, bitterly, about the Tashkent 
agreement: ‘Everybody has decided to 
condone the crimes of Pakistani’ And Mr 
Krishna Menon, who had.been continuously 
supporting Soviet policies, was forced us 
observe that ‘Tashl^t is a hoax’. 

This does not however mean that the US 
and the USSR are adti-Indian. Both of 
them agree that India should not be 
allowed to disintegrate. But they also want 
that it should remain a secoiid«aiie .ppwer> 
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that it should not have any 8%nificant in- 
! fluence in the inteniati<Mial competition for 
power, and that it should always play the 
role of a middle-man in peace efforts when¬ 
ever convenient. Neither the Soviet Union 
nor the United States wants India’s in¬ 
fluence to exceed these limits. They are 
aware that apart from Pakistan n<xie of the 
neighbouring small states regards India as 
hostile to it, and also that since the Indo- 
Pakistani conflict has a long historical back- 
^ ground it is not likely to be resolved very 
soon. It is natural that these powers would 
want neither a war nor a resolution of the 
tensions between India and Pakistan. Their 
policies would be such as would keep Indo- 
Pakistani tensions unresolved and yet they 
would try to prevent a full-scale military 
conflict between the two nations. This 
policy has been and still is being reflected 
I in the economic and other aid given to 
India and Pakistan; for instance, through 
greater aid to*'Pakistan the tensions bet¬ 
ween India and Pakistan have been effec¬ 
tively kept alive by the big powers. 

However, the revolt of Bangla Desh has 
shaken the foundations of this policy. Till 
now. the great powers had been ignoring 
the inner contradictions of Pakistani poli¬ 
tics. Now these contradictions have been 
exposed in the form of an open revolt by 
one wing of Pakistan against the Pakistani 
regime. Therefore, the great powers are 
confused and are unable to realign their 
policies towards Pakistan with the require¬ 
ments of the emerging situation. For if 
Pakistan disintegrates the pressures brought 
by them to bear (mi India would be less 
effective than they have so far been. The 
distortions that have marred India’s foreign 
policy sin(» 1954 are also likely to be re¬ 
moved Therefore, at least for the present, 
it is in the interest of the great powers not 
to let Pakikan distintegrate, and their 
policies are likely to be framed on this 
basis. Hence they are not (Mrepared to go 
beyond expressing Up -sympathy for the 
people of East Bengal. However, in case 
Pal^tan does break up into two nations, 
on the basis M this Up syirqMithy they can 
later claim l{p have su|iporteri of the 


fmdom filters of Bangla Desh. Fey the 
time being, they are merely waiting for the 
final outcome of the civil war. If the politi¬ 
cal map of the Indian sub-continent 
changes due to the creation of an indepoi* 
dent Bangla Desh, they would be mainly 
interested in asserting their hegemony in 
the context of the new balance of power. 
This, in short, seems to be their present 
policy. 

China's policy is broadly similar to those 
of the US and the USSR. However, it has 
its own peculiar slant. Until the Sino- 
Indian military conflict of 1962, China 
looked upon India as a competitor for Asian 
leadership. Now India decidedly lags 
behind China in this competition and 
therefore China no more considers India to 
be in a position to challenge its own quest 
for the leadership of Asia. Just as at one 
time the Soviet Union was brought closer 
to India due to the American policy of 
encirclement, today Soviet efforts to isolate 
China have brought China closer to 
Pakistan. China is determined not to let the 
Soviet Union maintain or extend its h<ge- 
mony over the nations of South and South¬ 
east Asia. Even the anti-Indian statements 
issued by China in the context of Bangla 
Desh are an angry reaction to India’s habit 
of toeing the Soviet line on every issue. If 
India wishes to bring about any diange in 
China's policies, it will have to change its 
own policy towards the Soviet Union. And 
India's policy towards the Soviet Union will 
largely depend on the outcome of the strug¬ 
gle for the liberation of Bangla Desh. 

Pakistan's anti-Indian policy has distort¬ 
ed India’s foreign policy towards the 
Muslim nations. If one takes a look at the 
map of India and its neighbouring territo¬ 
ries, one will be struck by the fact that to 
its north India is fringed by Muslim nations 
in a semi-drcular f^ashion. Pakistan has 
always made attempts to raise an anti- 
Indian front ol these Muslim nations. And 
in order to prevent Pakistan from achiev¬ 
ing this objective, India has evolved its 
prraent policy towards these nations. This 
is not the most appropriate place to dis¬ 
cuss India’8-~and in particular, Ntduu’s— 
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policy towards these Muslim nations. With 
the exception of a few blunders. Nehru’s 
policies were far-sighted and they did 
achieve a certain measure of success. He 
might not have been successful in convert¬ 
ing all these states into friends; but it is 
also true and significant that he was suc¬ 
cessful in preventing them from becoming 
enemies. Were Pakistan to disintegrate and 
become weaker. India would have no need 
to support the Arabs unconditionally in 
their fight against Israel. It is significant 
that all Muslim nations are either silent on 
the Bangla Desh issue or inclined to help 
Pakistan in preserving its unity. However, 
India has failed to grasp the significance of 
the attitude of Muslim nations. They are 
not sure whether they would continue to 
get India’s support in their fight against 
Israel once Pakistan disintegrates. The 
greatest beneficiary of the disintegration of 
Pakistan would be India, and no Muslim 
nation would accept this with equanimity. 

There are also religious motivations 
behind the present policy of the Muslim 
nations. Pakistan is the world’s most popul¬ 
ous Muslim state. The Muslim mind would 
never like Pakistan to disintegrate. Only 
recently, Muslim slates have come together 
in a new organization and Pakistan is one 
of its major members. If Pakistan disinte¬ 
grates, the organization of Islamic states 
itself would be seriously weakened. More¬ 
over, today the leadership of the Muslim 
world is largely with the Arabs. They 
believe that at least by tradition they in¬ 
herit the leadership of the Muslim world. 
However, this would not be a lasting situa¬ 
tion. Barring the Maghreb in Africa, fifty 
per cent of the newly independent nations 
of the world have a Muslim majority and 
their emergence in world politics will have 
far-reaching implications for the pan- 
Islamic movement. The balance of power 
among Muslim nations has been gradually 
shifting in favour of the African states. 
This is something which the Arabs would 
resent. In these changing circumstances and 
with their unpalat^le passible consequ¬ 
ences', it would not be surprising if the 
Arabs believed that the existence of n united 


Pakistan would be useful to them in retain* 
ing their hegemtmy over other Muslim 
nations. 

However, it is more important to under¬ 
stand the reactions of Indian Muslims to 
the revolt of Bangla Desh. With the excep¬ 
tion of a small section, most of them seem 
to be supporting the West Pakistani regime. 
They have been shaken by the revolt of 
Bangla Desh and instead of accepting the 
facts of the situation, they either believe 
that the Indian media of mass communi¬ 
cation have been exaggerating the happen¬ 
ings in East Bengal, or argue that the dis¬ 
integration of Pakistan would spell the 
beginning of the process of the disintegra¬ 
tion of India as well. Some are even bolder 
in stating their true‘feelings. They ask why 
India should interfere in the internal affairs 
of Pakistan. The boldest reactions are ex¬ 
emplified by the following exclamation in 
private talks: ‘Mujibur Rahman is a Mir 
Zafar. He should be shot deadi' 

Indian Muslims who now demand that 
India should not interfere in the internal 
affaiis of Pakistan and warn that if Paki¬ 
stan disintegrates India too would follow 
suit, did not protest when Pakistan inter¬ 
fered in India’s internal affairs, supplied 
arms to the Nagas and the Mizos, and 
actively worked for India’s disintefration. 
On the contrary, they want Pakistan to re¬ 
main united so that India would eventu¬ 
ally disintegrate. In his Meaning of 
Pakistan, F. K. Khan Durrani argues that 
the creation of Pakistan was necessary as a 
base for conquering the rest of India. The 
reaction of Indian Muslims to Bangla Desh 
gains meaning in the context of Durrani's 
argument. None of the Muslim organiza¬ 
tions in India has conceded the right of 
self-determination to Bangka Desh. At best, 
they have vaguely supported the halting 
policy of the Indian ciovo-nment. 

The revolt of Bangla Dmh is an occasion 
for a fresh examination of the Hindu- 
Muslim problem and«the remedies sug¬ 
gested for resolving the communal conflicts 
through which it often, expresses itself- Most 
otthe proposed solutions have nothif^ nein^ 
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or original about thcsn, nor ha» any pcdi> 
tkal party except the SSP tried to relate 
the onnmunal problem in India to that of 
Bangla Desh. The SSP has once again put 
forward the idea of a suhcontinental feder¬ 
ation that was fint mooted by the late Ram 
Manohar Lohia some years ago. Lohia 
argued that partition had failed to solve 
the problem. This may be true, but it is 
doubtful whether Lohia understood the 
reasons for this failure. The fact is that 
most Hindus continue to be obsessed with 
the dream of an India that is reunited. 
The obsession appears in two forms. There 
is a small group of Hindus which still is 
unreconciled to partition on the ground 
that India is the home of the Hindus and 
that the creation of Pakistan is really an act 
of continuing aggression by the Muslims. 
The second, and larger, group's concept of 
Indian territorial nationalism is based on 
the geopolitical boundaries of undivided 
India and on the Hindu cultural and 
historical traditions. They would willingly 
grant equality to Muslims as to other non- 
Hindu communities within the framework 
of their own brand of nationalism. In order 
that their dream be realized, they would 
even go to the extent of conceding parity to 
the Muslims though they would constitute 
only about twenty-five t>er cent of the 
population of united India. On the one 
hand, they wonder why Gandhi and Nehru 
failed to reach agreement with Jinnah, and 
why the Congress Party in 1937 could not 
accommodate the Muslim League in the 
U.P. ministry. On the other, they also blame 
Gandhi and Nehru, especially the latter. 
For having rejected the Three Unit Plan 
before the partition. In short, they are 
Utopians who are willing to purchase their 
dream of a united India at any price, no 
matter how great. The logic of power poli¬ 
tics has always been beyond their ken. They 
Foiget that the Muslims in India would, in 
itertain circumstances, be more passionate 
dumpions of a united India-only their 
xmception of united India would be differ- 
mt from that of the Hindu Utopians. If 
sartition has failed to bring about lasting 
-ommunal l^amtony to the subcontinent. 


the reason has to be looked for in the 
Muslim aspiration to rule the entire sidi- 
continent. The revivalist Muslims wanted 
to achieve this goal through religious con¬ 
versions. Jinnah and the western educated 
Muslim intelligentsia wanted to achieve it 
through political means, for instance, 
through parity and fifty-per cent partner¬ 
ship with the Hindus in running the state. 
Nehru was shrewd enough to sec through 
this strategy. 

Nehru’s own views were sharply different 
from the two trends among the Hindus 
described above. He accept^ as relevant 
India's historical but not its religious tradi^ 
tions. He opposed the demand for Pakistan 
because be believed that the minorities had 
a rightful claim to equality, but none to 
secession. He did not take for granted the 
existence of an Indian nation; his ambititm 
was to create a modem nation in which 
every dtizen would have equal rights re¬ 
gardless of caste, creed, race or language. At 
the same time—and this is where he and 
Sardar Patel differed from Gandhi—he did 
not wish to prevent the partition of India 
if the price of unity was too high in human 
terms. He therefore decided that if the 
Muslims were unwilling to accept common 
citizenship on the basis of equality, it was 
better to let them separate. Today’s events 
prove that this was a wise decision. 

Ideas such as that of a sub-continental 
federation, thrown up in an emotionallv 
charged atmosphere of the kind created by 
the revolt of Bangla Desh, are likely to give 
a dangerous turn to Muslim politics in 
India. Revivalist Indian Muslims have 
always championed the demand for an un¬ 
divided India for reasons indicated earlier. 
The Muslim intelligentsia hi India, rni the 
other hand, advocat^ the doctrine of parity 
before partition, and after partition, the 
doctrine of the separate, autonomous status 
for the Muslim community as a political 
entity. However, when they realize that the 
expoiment of a separate Muslim state in 
the Indian sub-continent has irreparably 
failed, all of them—in India as well as in 
Pakistan—are likely to uphold the idea of 
a sub^cmtinental federatimi. This may not 
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happen immediately. For the time being, 
Muslims will continue to take the stand 
that Pakistan should not be allowed to dis¬ 
integrate. But once such disintegration 
seem inevitable, there will be a call for a 
new political solution of the Hindii-Miislim 
problem on the lines mentioned above. Sug¬ 
gestions implying the neal for siuh a solu¬ 
tion have filrcady been made, albeit in a 
guardeil manner. Radiame, the oigan of the 
Jamaat-c-Isiami, has in a recent issue (May 
2) editorially observed that not only has 
the two-nation theory failed but also the 
idea that India is a single nation has been 
proved without substance. It is imperative 
now, according to Radiance, to recognize 
that India consists of several nations. 
Another well-known Muslim commentator. 


writing in the Sunday Standard on pre¬ 
partition politics in Bengal, ends his article 
on the same note but in more sophisticated 
terms. 

The real question, however, is not how 
India and Pakistan can be reunited; it is, 
rather, how soon can Bangla Desh emerge 
as a free country. For once Bangla Desh is 
a viable |x)Iitical reality, Muslim .society in 
the sub-continent will begin to undergo 
rapid fragmentation. This will, in the course 
of time, lead to the erosion of the tribal, 
collective identity which has characterized 
traditional Muslim politics in India. The 
political disintegration of Pakistan will 
nurture the nascent movements towards 
secularism and liberalism in Muslim society. 
This is the significance of Bangla Desh 
which democrats in India have yet to grasp. 
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BANGLA DESH AND INDIA 


I N s|>iio of efforls lo obscure .'iiul distort 
the nature ol liappciiings in Bangla 
Desh several facts stand out sharp and 
clear. The elections which were heltl from 
Deceinbei 7, 1970 to January 17, 1971 did 
establish beyond any shadow of doubt that 
the .'\wami League led by Sheikh Mujibur 
Kahman cominanded the support of almost 
the entire adult population of Last 
Pakistan It won 167 out of 169 seats from 
Fast Pakistan having received more than 
IhO jier tent of the votes cast; in the 
National Assembly oi .H1.1 seats it was thus 
assured ol a cleai m.ijority. Secondly, the 
programme on the biisis of which it fought 
and won the elections unambiguously ic- 
jected militaiisin, dictatorship and the 
anachronistic ideology of a nation stale 
based on leligion. Instead, it comniitletl 
itself to the principles and practices of 
federalism and repre.sentativc democracy 
(founded on popular sovereignly and 
universal adult franchise), and to a secular 
reconstruction of state and societv on the 
basis of linguistic, cultural, economic and 
geographical considerations. In doing so it 
succeeded in achieving what since partition 
had appeared to be nearly impossible, a 
genuine reconciliation of the Hindus and 
Muslims in East Pakistan who were united 
in the recc^iition and defence of their com¬ 
mon linguistic-cultural heritage and eco 
nomic-political interests. At the same time 
the movement for c>emcx:raii/ing the politi¬ 
cal system brought the urban and rural 
populations together and considerably 
nai rowed the gap between the tradition- 
bound peasants and the modem educated 
elite. 

The third impressive feature is the extra¬ 
ordinary moderation shown by Mujibur 


Rahman and his associates in their dealings 
with the oppressive and unscrupulous West 
Pakistani regime It was only after the 
government ol Yahya Khan decided arbi¬ 
trarily to postpone indefiniiely the meeting 
oJ the C.'onsiiiuent Assembly (orginally 
scheduled to start on March 3) that the 
Aw.nni League was forced to move beyond 
purely constitutional means in pressing its 
jiiM and legitimate demands Even then 
.Mujibur K ihinan coiiBned the struggle to 
a stticily non-violent civil disobedience 
movement. Pojjular response to his appeal, 
from .dl accounts, was c*ven greater than 
what had been achieved by Gandhi during 
the twenties and early thirties. At the same 
lime Rahman tried till the very end to reach 
a political settlement with Yahya Khan. 
Taking advantage of this the military re¬ 
gime reinforced its troops and arms in East 
Pakistan, and on Match 25 launched its 
onslaught which in sadistic brutality and 
systematic extermination of a defenceless 
civih.m population would seem to have 
surpassed every comparable example in 
modem history. 

This is the fourth and most horrible 
a.spcci of the happenings in Bangla Desh. 
While the Awami League, confident of 
massive popular support and the rightness 
of its cause and ol its methcKl ol non-violent 
non-co-operation, was seeking a civilized 
solution of its conflict with West Pakistan, 
the milit.iry regime began a systematic pro¬ 
gramme of mass murder, first by killing 
unarmed teachers, students, writers. Journa¬ 
lists and other members of the Bengali 
intelligentsia in cities, and then by carrying 
genocide into smaller towns and rural areas. 
During the last two months and a half over 
half a million East Bengalis have been 
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slaughtered by West Pakistani troops, many 
cities and towns have been turned into 
graveyards, villages wiped out by aerial 
bombing, women raped and tortured, the 
foundation of the economy of fiangla Desh 
deliberately destroyed almost beyond re¬ 
pair, and over five and a half million peo¬ 
ple driven out of their homeland to seek 
refuge in neighbouring West Bengal. 

Finally, there is the fact of the people’s 
resistance to this murderous regime. In 
courage, tenacity and extent of popular 
participation its record is already more im¬ 
pressive than possibly anything to be found 
in modern history. The resistance is 
seriously handicapped by the fact that the 
goveinment of the Sovereign Republic of 
Bangla Desh has not so far been recognised 
by any other government, and consequently 
it is desperately short of modern arms and 
equipment anti essential political and eco¬ 
nomic support from outside. Its power ol 
sustenance, nevertheless, comes from the 
profound psychological revolution that has 
taken place there during the last hlteen 
years of West Pakistani oppression and 
exploitation. While in India in spite of re¬ 
cent setbacks the Jana Sangh and all that 
it represents continue to l)e a potentially 
dangerous force in )x>liti(s, in Bangla Desh 
communal parties and foices have been 
given a death blow by the new spirit of 
secular and cultural nationalism of which 
the Awami Leag^ie is the piincipal and 
most popular spokesman. Yahya Khan’s 
attempts to turn the Bengali Muslims 
against their Hindu neighbours have re¬ 
gistered no success. 

The resistance has been going on at two 
levels. In spile of its unlimited use of terror 
the military regime has so far failed com¬ 
pletely to coerce the common people into 
giving co-operation to the imposed admini¬ 
stration. At the other level there is guerrilla 
warfare in different parts of the country 
carried on by the Mukti Fauz. However, it 
is clear that active resistance will become 
increasingly difficult unless effective support 
becomes available from external sources. 
The free government of Bangla Desh needs 
modem arms, ammunition, equipment and 
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transport, and secure bases for recuperation 
and training of its freedom fighters. It is to 
this problem that wc in India must attend 
immediately if the just and legitimate 
sti uggle of a brave people is not to end the 
tragic way such st rubles did end in recent 
decades in lliing.irv. Tibet, Biafra or 
(l/e( hoslovakia. 

While the United N.itions and its member 
governments continue to maintain their 
deafening silence over the rape of Bangl.i 
Desh, in India there is a lot of noise but 
hardly any positive action in this hour of 
crisis. The chances of persuading the big 
powers to intersene in the defence of 
seventy-five million people faced with 
enslavement or externtination would .seem 
at present to be virtually non-existent China 
is the only important power to have taketi 
a definite stand—in .support of the sangui-, 
nary dictatorship of West Pakistan. Russia 
has made some gesture—but only a gesture 
—which .t best may be interpreted as being 
cautiously critical ol the behavioui of the 
military legime As for the rest, they have 
generally chosen to seek refuge in the legal 
fiction of this being an ‘internal affair’ of 
Pakistan. This, of course, is neither unex¬ 
pected nor altogether new. In the thirties 
variants of this same excu.se were used by 
western democratic powers to* sacrifice ■ 
Spain, Austria and Czechoslovakia. Ap- 
|)casement of the armed bully till he reaches 
out for one’s own throat or territory is a 
dismally familiar feature of both personal 
behaviour and international diplomacy. 

But can India afford to watch in helpless 
agony the destruction of Bangla Desh while 
hugging the illusion that its elcxjuent 
emissaries abroad would in some mysterious . 
fashion succeed in stirring up the con¬ 
sciences of the great poweR that they may 
openly intervene before it is too late? There 
are at least three decisive considerations 
against that attitude and policy. The most 
immediate and obvious is the mounting pro¬ 
blem of the refugees from Bangla Desh, The 
number has already exceeded five and half 
million and the refugees are still pemring 
in at the rate of one hundred thousand a 
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day. Unless the flow is stopped and condi¬ 
tions created to enable these refugees to 
return to their homeland, the fragile polity 
and economy of West Bengal will collapse 
in no time, and this is sure to have dis¬ 
astrous consequences for the rest of India. 
Btit the refugees may not be exj)ected to 
return while the murderous regime ton- 
tinue.s in Bangla Desh. 

Secondly, there is the question oi geno¬ 
cide. When the Nazis started their syste¬ 
matic extermination of the Jews, the woild 
looked on in horror but did almost nothing 
about it. Since 1954 West Pakistan has been 
trying to destroy the rich and living culture 
of what until recently was called East 
Pakistan. In the last ten weeks its soldiers 
have physic.dly exterminated more than 
half of the intellectuals in Bangla Desh. 
The number of Bengalis killed may soon 
l/tcach three quaiters of a million. Tlie 
muidei's arc selettne and are intended to 
liquidate all liberal forces in the region 
Surely Indi.i will stand condemned iui all 
time if it did not make a real effort to stop 
this genocide, particularly when being the 
next door neighbour it is in a position to 
do .so. 

Thirdly, since partition one of India's 
biggest problems has been that while it is 
committed to secular democracy its neigh¬ 
bouring state is a theocratic-ciim-miliiary 
dictatorship. There was nothing India 
could do about it except hope that forces 
of modemi/ation woiikl eventually emerge 
in Pakistan which would then reconstruct 
that country on secular democratic princi¬ 
ples. Only then would there be a chance of 
the two neighbours resolving their disputes 
and differences in a spirit of mutual regard 
and understanding and co-operating in the 
peaceful development of the sub-continent. 
The new leadership of Bangla Desh has at 
last opened this possibility. A secular demo¬ 
cratic political system in Bangla Desh which 
the new leadership seeks to establish will, 
if it provesf sudeessful, make a profound 
impact on West Pakistan and may release 
forces there which will democratize its 
political system. A secular democratic 
Pakistan wiU twt only be a most desirable 


neighbour; its existence and growth -will 
help to undermine the strength <A com¬ 
munal forces within India. Not wily will 
improved relations with a democratic 
Pakistan greatly reduce the appeal of mili¬ 
tant Hindu communalism; the example of 
a secularised Pakistan will aid the growth 
of secularism among India’s fifty-five million 
Muslims as well. Besides, it is likely to have 
.1 progressive iiilluence on other Muslim 
states .ind thus to contribute to the deve¬ 
lopment of democracy in Asia. By helping 
Bangla Desh to succeed in its efforts India 
will thus not only be acting morally, but 
also piomoiing its long-term secular inte¬ 
rests. 

What then must India do in the circum¬ 
stances? To begin with it should without 
any further delay grant full recognition to 
(he gosernment of the Sovereign Republic 
of Baiigl.i Desh. It should then extend to 
that government all the ianlities and assis¬ 
tance that an ally may legitimately expect 
when It is attacked by an aggressor. This 
would imply economic, political and diplo¬ 
matic support to the limit of India’s ability 
and resources. It would also mean adequate 
sup])ly ol modern arms and equipment to 
the Mukti Fan/ of the Bangla Desh govern¬ 
ment and if required, arrangements for the 
training oi its cadres in the methods and 
techniques of partisan warfare. Many of the 
young and able refugees are anxious to re¬ 
turn to their homeland to fight for its free¬ 
dom. Dill) accredited representatives ol the 
Bangla Desh government who are stationed 
in West Bengal should be provided with all 
that they need to enable them to train, 
organize and equip these young people, and 
then to send them back to Bangla Desh to 
carry on the fight for independence. Other 
refugees will follow these freedom fighters 
as the government of Bangla Desh succeeds 
in re-building and extending its administra¬ 
tive infrastnic ture by driving out the West 
Pakistani troops from the countryside and 
pinning them clown to a few cantonments 
and fortified areas. Since the entire popula¬ 
tion of the region is against the military 
cKcupation regime, West Pakistan will in 
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ihc cml have to come to terms with Bungla 
Desh, but how soon and on what terms will 
to a signific.int extent depend on the speed 
and volume of eilective support that India 
tietulcs to gue to the lieedom (ighteis. 

At the same lime India should exert all 
its diplomatic and politir.d influence to 
will foim.il recognition of Bangla Desh b\ 
as many governments as jxissible, and e\cn- 
Uially bv the United Nations. It should 
.dso laise immediately the issues of genocide 
and refugees in the Security Cioiincil and 
other organs of the UN. Both public and 
piivatc prevsuie should lie brought to bear 
upon the \Vc*st Pakistan gosetnment lor the 
uucondiiion.il rele.i.se of Mujibur Rahman. 
jMe.inwhile woild rc.souices would have to 
be mobilized to pioside food, sheltei. |obs 
and medical service to the refugees nil they 
are in a position to go back to Bangla Desh 

In pursuing a jiositivc policy oi this 
nature India must necessarily lake into 
account its lisks and hazards. 'Fhc most 
seiious iisk is th.it of the outbieak ol a war 
with Pakistan. 1 doubt that Pakistan tan 
Ol will start a war when its sliategu dis- 
adsantage in the given situation is so sen 
patently obsious On the other hand, liidi.i 
must under no circiiiustances take the 
iiiitiatne to declare WMr. .ilihough it must 
be prepared to meet any attacks that m.iy 
be matle on its tt'rriioiy. It is \c‘ry vit.il that 
India ni.ike it absolutely clear that iis lole 
is strictly limitc-d lo jirosiding help and 
support to the Bangla Desli goveinmeut, 
that It has no territoiial claims .iiid .ispira- 
lions, tiial unless West P.ikistan chooses to 
attack India militarily Indian troops will 
never att.ack West Pakistan By recognizing 
the .sovereignty of Bangla Desh India must 
lease no one in any doubt th.it the demo¬ 
cratic government of the new nation is com¬ 
pletely free to take its own decisions, and 
that there is no cpiesiion of India even 
remotely suggesting that Bangla Desh 
should consider joining the Indian Re¬ 
public. At the same time the Indian govern¬ 
ment should take every precaution to ensure 
that the Muslims in India are not made 
to .suffer on account of the conduct of the 
'IVest Pakistan government. Any incipient 
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or actual attack on them by militant Hindu 
groups must be suppressed immediately and 
ruthlessly. 

The problem of international reaction 
which seems to count a great deal with 
India's policy-makers is much less serious, 
il IS ceri.'un that India's'lull support to 
B.mgla Desh will meet with vety hostile 
le.iciion from tlie Muslim goseiiiments ol 
ihe Ar.ib world, but in view ol what beneht 
tiieir so-c.illed Irietidsliip has .so far brought 
to India, their eslningemeni will hardly be 
.1 lefts. On the other band, the m.ijor western 
jiowers are unlikely to be jioliiically so un¬ 
wise as lo t.ike an open .incl active stand 
in siippoit oi Pakistan agaiusi tndia. (.'on- 
ironic'cl with die danger of a conflagration 
ill ibis .sub-continent, they ate much inoie 
likely to ipialifv their jiresent ‘neiiti.dily' 
.mcl lo even piessuie cm Wesi P.ikistan lo 
scTk sonic* kind ol a selileincnl with tliU^ 
goveiumcnt ol B.mgla Desh. The policy ol 
the .Sc'Met Union is ji.irticularly imporiaiii, 
and iii.it policy c.in be* iiifliiencecl il die 
Indian goveimneiii makes its own commil 
ments absolutely cleai. (Ihma may be ex- 
pc'ctc’d U) continue its suppoit ol die West 
P.ikisf.iii die t.ilorsbip. but as die figlii oi 
die Bangla Desh gcncrnineni gains in 
siieiigih .mcl efleciiveiicss even Peking may 
be lorced to le-examme and revise its South . 
.\sian sti.tlegv. * 1 

.Another h.izarcl tli.ii is mentioned is that 
.m mclepc'iiclenl Bangla De.sh may go com¬ 
munist, and this w'ould add to the troubles 
ol India’s eastern region. The danger, of 
course cannot bo .illogeiher ruled out, but 
fiom our piesent knowledge it seems to be 
highly exaggerated. The largest and most 
inlluential section ol the le.idc'rship of the 
.VwMini l,c'.igue (represented by people like . 
Mujibur Rahman or Tajucldin Ahmed) is'^ 
clemocratir and moderate with a vaguely 
soci.ihsi oiientaiioii very .similar to that of 
the leadership of Mis C>andlii’s Congress 
party. There are orgaiii/ations like Maulana 
Bhashaiii's National Awami League which 
were at one time inclined towarcls Peking, 
but after China’s support of West Pakistan 
their attitudes have been undergoing 
radical transformation. The Purba Pakistan 
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Ciommunisi Ptirly which i!> pro-Moscow has 
dcrepicd (he leadership of the Awami 
League; if shows no signs of emerging as 
an inciepetulent force capable of displacing 
or cseii (hallenging (he Awami League as 
leader of the libcraiion struggle. And al¬ 
though the ^^arxls^Leninisl Communist 
Paitv oi East Uengal (ol which Mohammad 
Toh.i used to be (he leadei) still maintains 
a guaided pio-Peking hue and is opposed 
to the Awami Lc.iguc, its lollowing and 
membership would seem from avail.ible re¬ 
ports to be rather limited. 'I'lie chantes of 
I he Awami League letaining control ol the 
liberation struggle and of eventually esta¬ 
blishing a stable and popular democratic 
political system in Hangla Desh are thus 
veiy consiclerablc, and the) would begrcailv 
increased by the iccognidon and supjiori 
( recedes iioni Indi.i. 

I'lnally, there is the apprehension llial 
Bangla Desh’s success in breaking away lioiii 
(Vest Pakisi.m may leiiifone legioii.d cen- 
nlug.dism m India On examuiaiion ihc 
ear is hardly wan anted. Fheic is nothing 
n India to compare with ihe unbcar.ible 
sosilion th.il East Pakistan h.id within 
’akisian's dulatoiial political sysicui I'rue, 
he .South has .1 legitimate giicvauce against 
he dominance ol (he Hindi region, but tlie 
de.i ol breaking .iway fioin the Indian 
Inion h.is nowheie .my political .ippeal in 


'this country. 'I’he only h>|K>thetital e^cep- 
tion may be Kashmir, but the problem ol 
Kashmir exists and will continue to exist 
inespcclivc of what happens to Hangla 
Desh. 1 have always held (and see no rea.soii 
now to alter that \icw) that the [jeoplc ol 
K.islimir ought to be given an opportunity 
to decide Ircc'ly whether they wish to re¬ 
main within the Indian Union or to lease 
It It seems aliogether unlikely that given 
.1 free choice K.i.shmiris would choose to 
come under (he iniht.iiy dulatorshi]) ol 
West Pakistan. What is more |jiobablc is 
ih.it they may seek to loim .m independent 
democratic republic like Hangla Desh. This 
can do India no harm and may, in lad, do 
a lot ol good to this sub-continent. In any 
c.ise. it will bo doubly sviong if India rciuscs 
to ic’cogni/e H.mgi.i i)esh liom the fear that 
ihe logic ol it may cc)m[)el India to .icknow- 
leclge the right ol the K.islimiiis to Irecly 
choose ilicirown jiolilical Iiitiire—within 01 
ontsidc the Indi.in Union. 

.\l this luiniiig |)()mt 111 .South .\sian 
history, inclia's lolc is patently cnirial. II 
with its lull and active siijipoii Hangla 
Desh .suereeds in eslabli.shing itself as a 
sovereign democratic secular republic a new 
phase svill open in this jiait ol (he woild 
uhich Avoulcl be most welcome 10 demociats 
c‘\ CIS where. 
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BAL GANGADHAR TILAK 
A Study in Stereotypes 


C OMMENTING on ihe l.iicknow Pad 
of 1916 between the Congress anti the 
Muslim League, one of the most objective 
Muslim schoiarsi ol Islam tn India observes: 
‘This iormula was attcpicd ctlso by the 
onhoilox Hindu leaders of the C Congress, 
iu( lading the revixuilist and anit-Mushm 
Tihili.’* Not only m lus eajliei woik- but 
also in the ‘Biogr.iphitai inliodut lion' to a 
letcnt publKniion edited by him with von 
Grunebaum, 'A/i/ Ahmad ch'iraticri/es 
Tilak as the leader ol the ‘tonscrv.uivc anti 
tinthMuslitn wing of the Congress' Raru} 
Zakaiia. another modernist Miisliiii, also 
desciibe.s Tilak in praetically the same 
terms. He says: 

'rilak's activities in giving an aggressive 
tolour to Hintluism, which became as 
anli-Mnslitn as anti-lintish, frightened 
man) Muslim leaders, who were now 
tonvinced that if the Indian Muslims 
did not safeguard their interests properly 
and on their own, they were doomed.^ 

At another place in the same Ixxik Zakaiia 
mentions the ‘aggressive Hinduism ol 
Tilak' as an important cause of Muslim 
alienation from the nationalist movement 
represented by the Congress.® 

Unlike most Muslim writers on the sub¬ 
ject, Aziz Ahmad and Rafiq Zakaria are not 
interested in making out a case for Mtislini 
separatism, of which the Pakistan move¬ 
ment was only one manifestation. They 
have no hesitation in criticizing the Mus¬ 
lim attitude as essentially separatist and 
pan-Islamist, but trace its persistence in the 
face of the growing nationalist movement 
to the ‘revivalist’ and ‘anti-Muslim’ orien¬ 


tation of this movement, especially as re¬ 
presented by Tilak. Their mistake lies in 
Ignorance of lacts, not conscious bias 
against I'ilak or the idea of territorial 
nationalism culling across divisions of 
language or icligion. However, when such 
bias IS jiresent it often leads to suppression 
of fads and sometimes even fabrication of 
evidence. An instance of this type is provid¬ 
ed by K. K. v\/iz, a Pakistani .scholar who 
treats the Pirpur C.ommittee’s Report as 
based on facts, and asserts: 

At Poona 'I'ilak founded a 'Society for 
the Removal ol Obstacles to the Hindu 
Religion' and in his list ol such obstacles 
the Muslims and the Bniish came on 
lop.® 

No wonder lhat Indian apologists of Pakis¬ 
tan—and they include not only so-called 
secular Muslims but a certain variety of 
well-mc.ining Hindus <ind sell conscious 
Sikhs—should have started assigning equal, 
if not gieatei, blame to the Congress along 
with the Muslim League lor the partition 
of the sub-coiitineni. 'I'he aigunieni put 
forward is that the idiom of the nationalist 
movement was shot tfiiough and through 
with Hindu religious overtones, lhat under 
Tilak’s leadership it became revivalist and 
anti-Mu.slim, and that even under the 
leadership of Gandhi the Congress ‘went 
back on at least four occasions on the pro¬ 
mises II had made to the Muslim League', 
and Jinnah was thus ‘forced' into demand¬ 
ing a separate homeland for the Muslims. 
Since Tilak was asscxriated with the Con¬ 
gress from its inception in 1885 to his death 
in 1920, and since he was responsible for 
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giving a political lorm to the Ganapati and 
Shivaji festivals, he is generally regarded 
as the villain of the piece. 

But Muslim writers arc not alone in 
having this estimate of Tilak. All western 
scholars and most Hindu scholars, especi¬ 
ally of the ‘progressive’ variety, hold the 
view that 'I'llak was an aggressive Hindu 
revivalist and therefore, of netessity, hostile 
to the Muslims. More interesting still, some 
of his latter-day followers have also sugges¬ 
ted that he was essentially a Hindu politi¬ 
cian. Thus D. V. Tahmankar in his bio¬ 
graphy of I'ilak published on the ottasion 
of Tilak’s birth centenary, makes the fol¬ 
lowing comment on the Lucknow Pact: 

Though Tilak appeared to yield loo 
much to the Mohammedans, lie had in 
fact won the tase lor the Hindus,... 
Tilak rightly urged—and carried his 
point—that their (the Muslims’) propor¬ 
tion of seals (ill Bengal and the Punjab) 
should be based not on population but 
on the number of voters. In accoidance 
with this principle, Bengal Muslims 
were allotted only forty per rent and 
Punjab Muslims hfty per cent of the 
seats in the general electorate ., 

One further feaiuie of the electoral 
arrangements was altered liy Tilak’s 
settlement to the advantage of the 
Hindus ... under the Lucknow Pact the 
^^ohammedans agreed not to contest 
other scats (i.e. scats in the general cons¬ 
tituencies). Thus, though apparently 
conceding too much, Tilak took care to 
see that nowhere would the Mohamme¬ 
dans gain a statutory majority.^ 

What is impoitant from Tahmankar’s 
point of view, forty years alter the Lucknow 
Pjicl and nearly a decade alter partition, is 
the fact that Muslims were denied a statutory 
majority in the councils of Bengal and the 
Punjab to which they were entitled on the 
strength of their numbers. That by conced¬ 
ing separate electorates—with hea\> weigh- 
tages in all other provinces—and recogni/.- 
ing the demand of religious groups to veto 
any legislation on the ground that it would 


affect their interests, the Lucknow Pact 
lent nationalist sanction to Muslim separa¬ 
tism is of no signiBcance to him. 

Nor is Tahmankar fair in presenting 
'I'ilak as a leader of the Hindus, manouver- 
ing to secure Hindu interests against those 
of the Muslims. If A/iz Ahmad is wrong in 
suggesting that Tilak grudgingly accejited 
the provisions ol the Lucknow Pact, so is 
Tahmankar in interpreting it as Tilak's 
suctess in winning ihc ‘(asc lor the Hindus’. 
Facts on record liave .1 diffeient story to 
tell. As one obsciver who was a contem|W- 
rary of Tilak's puts it: 

The leader ol Mah.uashtia who w'as the 
most religious, the most learned in the 
Veilas and ainong the most orthodox 
among the Hindus, would not lislen to 
any arguments against tlic P.ut. Not that 
he was enamoured of ii himself but if it 
would .satisfy the Muslims, ii it could 
bring them to the Congress, if it could 
replace their (’\tia-iciritorial patriotism 
by Indian n.ilionaljsin, the .igrecment 
was worth reaching. Loknmnya Tilak’s 
attitude was the deodinfi fador in the 
Hindu MKilim ieltlenient, the last word 
on the subject .so iai .is the Hindus were 
conteriied.’* 

% 

Tilak’s own words, uttered in the course of 
his sjjceth on the resoluiion on self-govern¬ 
ment, conBrm this. He said. 

It has been said, (>enilcnien, by some 
that we Hindus have yielded too much 
to our Mohammedan bietluen. I am sure 
1 represent the sense of the community 
all over India when 1 say that we would 
not care if the lights of self-government 
arc granted to the Mohammedan com¬ 
munity only, i would not care if they 
are granted to the lowest classes of the 
Hindu population provided the British 
Government consider them more fit than 
I he educated clas.se.s of India lor exercis¬ 
ing (hose rights: I would not care if these 
rights are granted to any section of the 
Indian community. Then the fight will 
be between them and other sections of 
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the community and not ai at prcsciU .i 
triangular hght.*^ 

It is clear that Tilak was not thinking in 
terms ot a lew seats, or even a ‘siaiu(oi) 
majority', in the roumils. Like Gandhi 
allei him, he was prepared lo jiay any 
price il thereby he could persuade I he 
Muslims to replace their cxira-teiiKoiial 
patrioiism bv Indian nationalism’ How¬ 
ever. like Gandhi, he loo tailed to undei- 
1 ^ stand the tiue nature ol Muslim separ.iiism 
and the Lucknow l^act proved as fragile an 
mstniinent oi llindii-Muslim unity and the 
growth of iciriiorial nationalisin among the 
Muslims as the Rama-Rahim appioach ol 
the Mah.iiina. Nor (xmld fmnah, who prais¬ 
ed the ‘very important pan (that I'llak 
played) 111 bringing about Hindu Muslim 
unity, which ultimately lesuhed in the 
gifLiuknovv Pad ol IhKV,'" or Malaviya, who 
<it one stage had threateneil to hold a de- 
monsltation ag.imst the Gongiess d it ‘sur- 
renderetl’ to the Muslims, hav«* (oiesecn the 
logital cuhniiialion oi the Ciongress 
approarh. Oiheiwise, jinnah might have 
piuhed Ins demands at a less separ.itist 
level, espetially since his bHe iiotrc, 
Gandhi had not )ci become the sole le.idei 
of the Gongress And Malavija too might 
■ not have yielded lo Tilak s plea lor a gene- 
iTiii.s altitude to the Muslims. 

The British, a,s usual, were moie perspi- 
latious The MoiiUigu-Cihclmsfoid Repott 
observed that separate cletloiales and 
weighiagcs weie ‘opposed to the le.itlungs 
ot history’. It cited a mitnber ol ex.implcs 
from the experience ol the West, and 

iiiihcsitaiingly (oiicluded that the his¬ 
tory of self-goveriimem among the 
' nations who develojied it... is decisively 
against the admission by the state of 
any divided allegiance: agaiasi the stale 
arranging its citizens in any way which 
encourages them to think of themselves 
j)rimarily as (iiizens ot any smaller unit 
than itself... .By giving .special repre¬ 
sentation to minorities, they w'ould set¬ 
tle down into a feeling of satisfied secu¬ 
rity and would make no attempts to edu- 
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c.ae iliemsclves and (iiialif) loi the 
modem (ompctiiive outlook.’' 

Hence, in the opinion ol the Rcpoil, the 
system nl (omiminal clcclotaies and 
weighiagcs was a ‘very serious hindrance to 
the devclojmieni ol the .sell-goveriunciii 
piiiiciple'. 

riiai Jinnali should have held 'i'ilak in 
high regard .is a nultoiidl leaden is no sur- 
jiii'-c. Hut even a devout Muslim and pan- 
Islamist like Maiilana MiihaininacI Ah had, 
hfUnc the [ iKkiiow Pad, come to the con¬ 
clusion ili.n I'llak liaibonrcci no illwtll 
.igainst the Mnsliins In a lettci that he 
vvioie to 'I'll.ik liom the Ghhiiidwara jail 
on 12 Novemben 1911, lie said: 

1 must (onlc\ss I had long been a picy to 
grave misgivings about the caiholiciiy 
oi )otii political and social ideals and the 
evient ol the connotation ol your pairio- 
iism. 1 (unless this all tiic mote readily 
today because, long beloic lodav, 1 learnt 
lo legic'i these ini.sgivings and have 
.ilieady oHeied my apologies to you in 
(be spirit il not in (he Hesh ... He who 
would not, lor the vvorhl. jeopardise his 
own sell-iesj)C<l would not also, il he ts 
.1 thinking man, peiinii the seli-rcspeci 
ol the humblest ol (iod's crcaitiies to be 
jilaccd in jeojiardy, howcvei insistent 
ma^ be the claims ol sell-.iggrandiseincnt 
oi the aggrandiscnu'iii ol Ins own caste, 
sect, cuniintmiiy oi naiion.'- 

How IS this ji.nadox to be e\|)Iaiiicd? .Nor- 
ni.dl) historical leseanli, by biingnig to 
light lads not known earlier or by piescnt- 
iiig them in a new jiersjicctivc, seeks to cor¬ 
rect the (lisiotiaiions m the view that ctm- 
icmporaries have held ul a gicat man or 
an impoitant event. In Tilak's case, the 
ojiposite seems to have hapjienecl. Whereas 
no (ontcmpoiary of Tilak's Irom Anro- 
bimlo Ghosh to Maulana Muhammad Ali 
considered him lo be inoiivaied by an anti- 
Muslim .sentiment, most present day writ¬ 
ers lake it as self-evident that Tilak was an 
aiiti-Miislim Hindu revivalist. Some, like 
K. K. Aziz, argue from the conclusion to the 
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premi&Cb and oder fabricated oidencc in 
support of their charge. Others, like Azi/. 
Ahmad and Rahq Zakaria, who provide 
innumerable notes to everything else they 
say, are content with making a bare .state¬ 
ment about Tilak without referring to a 
single .sentence of his which would justify 
the charge. Still others, like Tahmankar, 
interpret his actions in utter disregard of 
their historical context so as to reassure 
themselves and the Hindus that unlike 
Gandhi, Tilak was not unmindful of their 
interests or guilty of Muslim appease¬ 
ment.'® 

Three factors .seem to have been respon¬ 
sible for this miscarriage of historical 
scholarship. First, I'llak mainly wrote in 
Marathi instead of in English as most of 
his contemporaries did. The Mahratta did 
carry articles in English for the benefit of his 
non-Maharashtrian readers, but the weekly 
Kaari always remained his real mouth- 
piece.''* Ca>nsequently, those who did not 
know Marathi had to depend on personal 
knowledge of Tilak or on reports from 
others in order to form an opinion on his 
politics. I'ilak’s contemporaries had the 
advantage of personal knowledge. Those 
who came after should either have studied 
Marathi so that they could read Tilak in 
the original, or his writings should have 
been translated in English. Instead, most 
iion-Mahaiashtrian students of Tilak’s 
politics seem to have assumed that Govern¬ 
ment records and bcxiks like Valentine 
Chirol's Indian Unreit provide adequate 
and reliable evidence of what Tilak 
thought and did. Nor did the trustees of 
Tilak’s estate consider it important that his 
writings should be made available in 
translation in English. It is only now that, 
thanks to the Maharashtra State Board for 
Literature and Culture and the expiry in 
August 1970 of copyright in 'Filak’s writ¬ 
ings, one may look forward to this being 
done. 

How misleading Government records 
and books like Chirol's can be is easy to 
illustrate. The second volume of the 
Source Material for a History of the Free¬ 


dom Movement in India, compiled from 
Bombay Government records, devotes 138 
pages of royal 8vo size to Tilak’s activities. 
Yet there is nothing in these pages which 
would give the reader what kind of news¬ 
paper the Kesari was. It i> only when one 
reads the collection of Ttlak's articles from 
the A'ciari'" that one realizes how different 
he was from C>andhi not only as a political 
leader but also a.s an editor. The Father of 
Indian Unrest was no mere agitator, still 
less a demagogue; he was a great educator, 
who sought to instruct his public, the telis 
and tambolis of Maharashtra, with the aid 
of facts and logical argument. For instance, 
between 17 November 1896 and 26 January 
1897 the Kesari carried eight articles by 
'Filak, all highly’infomiatnc and doaely 
reasoned, on the famine of that year and 
the relief to which, according to the 
Famine Code, the peasants were entitled.^ 
The Kesari used to larry similar articles by 
'I'ilak OP a variety of subjects such as the 
spinning and weaving industiy, the liquor 
policy of the Government, budgets, female 
education, universities, castcism, social re¬ 
form, the Epics, philosophy, Marathi 
orthograjjhy—.ilmost anything under the 
sun in which a newly awakened people 
were likely to feel interested. 

It would be naive to expect all this to be 
reflected in Government records. They are 
prepared with a limited, political purpose, 
not with the needs of the future historian 
in view. The latter alone is to blame if by 
relying on them lor everything he is led to 
form a one-sided view of the subject of his 
enquiry. 

In Tilak’ s case Government records are 
not only incomplete, on many points they 
arc also false. For instance a report in 1894 
states that ‘Tilak had openly advocated the 
use of force'.'® Now it is true that Tilak was 
no saint and never claimed to believe in 
non-violence as a princi]}Ie of overriding 
importance. But he was endowed with 
enough commonsense not openly to advo¬ 
cate the use of force even if he had believed 
in it as a policy. And indeed there is no evi¬ 
dence to show that he held such a belief. 
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On the contrary, his entire political philo¬ 
sophy and all that he wrote and did point 
the other way. 

Valentine Chirol's Indian Unrest, the 
other main source on which non-Maha¬ 
rashtrian critics of Tilak rely, is infinitely 
worse than Government records. It com¬ 
pounds the mistakes ol the latlci with 
superficial theori/ation and the tendentious 
partisanship which even today characie- 
n/es the Tory press and the writings of its 
India men. Chirol came to India ostensibly 
as an independent journalist—he was 
director of the Imperial and Foreign 
Department of the London Tintes—but 
throughout his stay in this country he work¬ 
ed in (lose collusion with (rovcinmcnt 
officers, especially of the Home Depait- 
nient. He has himsell said: 

I In the writing ol my book Indian UnresI 
in 1*110, J relied largely in icgard to Til.ik 
on information supplied by Sii George 
Glarkc... He was ol opinion tiuu I was 
rendering a public service ... and that it 
was therefore in the public interest that I 
should recene a coiisideiablc nieasuie ol 
assist.ince.''' 

Nor, in the light ol this, should it be sur¬ 
prising that the Government ol India 
should have come to Chirol's help when he 
was prosecuted by I'llak on charges of liliel, 
even though their own Special Officer, A. 
Montgomery had, after a thorough study ol 
the case, come to the conclusion that on 
none ol the counts could Chirol oiler .1 
plausible delence. Tilak would have won 
the case but for the fact that Judge Dai ling 
and his jury were more interested in up¬ 
holding the prestige of British rule than the 
vaunted traditions of British justice.*^ 

A perusal of chs. 3-5 of Indian Unrest, 
which deal with Tilak, bears out one’s 
expectation about the nature of their con¬ 
tents. Apart from the shallow theori/ation 
and partisanship mentioned above, one 
finds in them a number of statements 
which can only be described as outright 
falsehoods. For instance, besides charging 
Tilak with c>pen advcKacy of the use of 


force and public denunciation of the Mn^- 
lims as the 'sworn foes of Hinduism' after 
the Hindu-Muslim riots of 1B93, Chirol 
also said that Tilak raised funds lor his 
movement through political blackmail and 
‘his gymnastic societies sometimes resolved 
themselves into |uvenile bands of dacoiis 
to swell the coffers of Sworaj.^^ Worse still, 
Chiiol depicts 'I'llak as working lor a re¬ 
establishment of Brahminical supremacy 
III India. According to him, Tilak ‘helcl 
out 10 tliem (the Hindus) the prospect 
llirit i( power were omc restored to the 
Brahmans, who had already learnt all that 
w.is ol good to ho learnt Ironi the English, 
the* golden age would reiuin lor gcxls and 
men’ 

Needless to say, none ol these charges 
had any foundation 111 (act. Rut there was 
no way by ivhicli ihcwe who did not live in 
'I'llak’s time or w'ould not examine contem- 
jiorary sources in Marathi could cliscovei 
the truth. 

.Another lac tor responsible lor Tilak's 
image among Muslims and Hindu 'progi'es- 
siscV as a Hindu revivalist is his own 
.ittiiude to the social reform movement iii 
Maharashtra. Tilak was not opposed to 
social relorm on piinciple, but wanted it 
to come gradually through the growth ol 
enlightened public opinion instead ol 
through legislative iiiU'iieiencc by an alien 
government. He was ol the view that ‘bc- 
lore any new' practice is sought to be fol¬ 
lowed or legislation passed for it, one 
should try to change jnibhr opinion (in its 
lav our). Since law is complementary to 
public opinion, it is of no use unless 
there is the sanction ol public opinion 
behind it.’-' This was written in 1881 and 
it continued to represent Tilak’s position 
on the question ol social reform through¬ 
out his lilc. 

However, there weie two other aspects of 
this position, both of which played a part 
in giving rise to and perpetuating the myth 
that he was basically a social ‘reactionary’. 
Tilak was convinced that no .social progress 
worth the name was [X)ssible in a country 
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ihat.was iiui ])oliiic.illy [rcc lu order iis own 
ailaiis. He \ i.sii.di/cd social relorni to come 
about almost automalicnlly, as n natural 
development in a Irec society, without 
government j>laying a significant role in 
promoting the process. He was thercloie 
not {irepated to countenance anything that 
would tlivt'ii jioptilar energies Irom the 
task ol achieving Home Rule. He was the 
fust leader to take the message ol the 
Indian National Congress from the pai- 
loiirs ol the prolcssional elite out into the 
stteets and the t.irms where the common 
people ol India were to be loiincl 'Ihcs 
were rc“sponding to this nic'ssage with great 
entiuisia.sm and unity oi purpose, <ind he 
did not ivani that am issue ih.il would 
clixide liie people should be laisecl till the 
political goal was attained. SocmI teiorin 
as (ropal (i.int'sh .Vgaikar had noted, seas 
altei all an endless piocess.--' Pohiic.il 
goals, on the other hand, were finite .nid 
should iheiclore have ptioiiiy o\er so: lal. 

l'\en then 1 il.ik might ha\e adojitcd an 
altitude ol indiflerence rather than hosli- 
lil) to the social relorm moseinent d it 
weie led by men who were either jxditi- 
cally ladical like luinsell or altogether dis- 
inleiested in politics However, with tlie- 
exception ol Agark.ir, they belonged to the 
Moderate school .md wcie as critical of 
Tilak’s politics as he was ol their own. He- 
•sidcs, again with the exception ol Ag.nkai 
and Rhandarkar, they weie geiieially un¬ 
willing to practise what thev pi cat heel. 
Thus at a public meeting tailed by the 
Relormers at the instance cd Behranijee 
Malabari at Poona in Dctobei 1890—about 
a year belorc the passage ol the -Vge ol 
Consent Bill—Tilak and his friends pio- 
posed a programme for .iclopiion by those 
who strongly felt the need for social reform. 
The programme recjiiired that the mini¬ 
mum age ol marriage lot boys should be 20 
and that for girls, 16; that men above -10, 
if they wished to get mariicd, .should do .so 
only with widows; that dowry should not 
be paid or accepted; that widows should 
not be compelled to shase off their heads; 
and that everyone who subscribed to reform 


should donate ten per cent ol his income 
every ye.ir for the promotion ol reforms 
of his choice. There was nothing in the.se 
proposals to which leaders ol the relorm 
mosement could legitimately object. But 
the preamble to the prop(j,sals contained a 
clause .isking those who endorsed them to 
call upon (■oveinmeni to punish by law' 
anyone who. altei having publicly accepted 
them, did not live up to his commitment. 
It is interesting to observe that the Refor¬ 
mers turned down "I’llak’s proposals. 'I'ilak 
could not help leeliiig somewhat contemp¬ 
tuous ol such aim-chair relormers. 

Til.ik did not approve ol the social status 
cjuo and was opposed to evils like child- 
inairiage, casteism and uiitouc liability. 
^Vhene\e^ he could do so without compro¬ 
mising his political goals, he willingly 
.issocialed lunisell in his peisonal capacity 
—‘as Ml I ilak’, as he ii.scd to pul it, ‘not as 
the Kclitoi ol A'c'jc/t/'— w jth elforts to edu- 
c.ite ptil'lic opinion on the need loi relotm 
More impoiiant, in his own conducl he did 
not hc-si'i.iie to go against iiadilion when he 
ccmsideic .1 it ncxessarv I'oi instance, 
tlioiigh he- h.id opposed the move lor ban¬ 
ning c liild-m.iiri.ige hy hiw he did not iii.irry 
his own ckuighieis till thev weie 1.5 whereas 
the Age ol Consent .Act laid clown only 12 a.s 
the minimum .igc.“> .Similarly, in ^9-1 while 
leading the (ianapali ptocession in Poona 
lie he.ncl a young boy ciying because his 
mother would not allow him to join the 
procession. On encpiiry, Tilak found that 
the boy belonged to an 'untouchable' 
lainily and his niolhei w.is afraid of the 
wrath ol the taste Ilmdii.s if he wcic to go 
with them. ‘Tilak was moved to tears; he 
could not bear to sec an innocent child 
suffer. He went into the house, took the 
(ranapati idol and placed it by the side of 
his own, and the boy joined the procession 
holding on to I'ilak’s haiid.’^-* Many years 
later, at a conference in Bombay in 1918 he 
declared: ‘if God were to tolerate tin touch- 
ability I would not lecc^ni/e Him as Gcxl at 
all.’ss 

To sum up, Tilak's differences with the 
Reformers centred not on the desirability 
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of reform itself, but on questions of priority 
and of the puce and method of bringing it 
about. This was recognized, on the one 
hand, by Agarkar—the most militant and 
unconipiomising (hampion ol reform—and, 
on the other, by the tiuc obscur.iutisis 
among 'I'ilak's totiiemporaries. The lattei 
regarded him as a ‘crypio-Reformcr’ and 
leiused to oiiuiale at the matiiagc' o[ his 
eldest daughter and ihe thread ceremoii) ol 
his son. Agarkai too, in an aiiide .uldressed 
to them, had the loJlownig lo sa\ about 
Tilak: 

li the odasion demands ii, Mi Bal 
C«angadhai I il.tk will go besond Pro- 
lessoi jinsiwale (a Iriend ol l ilak's, who 
asserted ih.il the V'edas weie the di-a- 
tion ol man). Not only that; lie will nut 
hesitate to go .1 (ouple ol steps e\en 
beyond peison.s like me, who,.. , saj 
that the piesent nine is snii.dile lot onl) 
siuh reform', as (.111 lie (m.ide) .‘(<ej)- 
table to .ill through iegislaiion ot (the 
ptessiire ol) public opinion-'’ 

This is not the plate to go into the merits 
ol the tontnnersy between Iilak and 
.Vgarkar o\ei wheihei poliiu.d progress 
should have precedence over social rcloriri 
(.'onsidcrrng the linnt.itioiis undei which 
r.idital social relormeis .is well as radical 
naiKJiialists had to work in those days, any 
tategoiic.il pidgment today can only be a 
case ol wisdom alter the event. It is true 
lh.it Ciandhi resolved the issue by demons¬ 
trating in practice that insistence on social 
reform stiengthened the political inove- 
nient instead ol weakening it in any way. 
However, it is also netessary lo beai 111 
mind that to a toiisiderable extent the 
ground was alieudy jirepared lor him by 
his predecessors, intluding 'I’ilak and Agar¬ 
kar, in the poliiit.il no less than the social 
field. Besides, the strategy one ojjts for in a 
complex situation is often as much a matter 
of temperament and {>ersonality type as of 
logical analysis. Tilak and Agarkar seem to 
have intuitively realized this, for till the 
end they continued to entertain the highest 
regard tor e?ch other. Agarkar's assessment 
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of Tilak’s position on .social reform has 
already been indicated above. It may be 
mentioned that Tilak recipriKated the 
.scntimeiir. His article on Agarkar is the 
niosi peitepiivc iiibuie ih.ii anyone, 
iiu'iid or foe (and Tilak was both), has so 
t.ii paid to .1 man who died at and whose 
hie was a pure flame ol truth, compas- 
Moii .md idealism untaintc’d by anything 
vulgai 01 mcan.-^ 

Ignoniuce ol 'I ilak's own vic^ws and iincriti- 
c.d leli.mce on Goveinment lecords and the 
writings ol biased commentators lie also at 
the icNii ol I he view' th.it he w.is hostile to 
the iMiislims, It is true that Tilak’s language 
hkc’ that of V^dlabhbh.u Patel, w.is blunt. 
Like I he .S.irdar, the Lokam.niya too has 
been accused ol an :uui-Mushm bias by 
iM'ishnis aiid a ceitain kind ol Hindu secu- 
l.irisi'.-’*' The evidence cited against Tilak 
tests cm his writings .ind the fact that he 
g.ive a political loim to the (ianapaii cele¬ 
brations, stalled the Shivaji festival and 
Ic’d, or lent militant support to, the cow- 
pi otection movement. All these are suppos¬ 
ed 10 have been directed as much against 
the Muslims .is againsi the Biitish. 

'Ihe interesting thing about this ‘evi¬ 
dence’ is that, as in the .S.udar's case, it 
either does not exist or has been grossly dis- 
lorled. I give l^elow' a lew examples to illus- 
tiate the point. 

Tilak showed a raie combination of love 
ol ideas, respect foi f.icts aiul giasp of the 
logic ol pow’cr politics He did not therefore 
sh.ire the Moderates’ laith in the impartia¬ 
lity and altruistic intentions of the British 
(ioveinment or their belie! that exhori.i- 
tions for pe.ice and yielding lo the bullying 
t.ictics of the Muslims would ensure com¬ 
munal harmony.-** He was of the view that 
there vvere not two, but three parties in¬ 
volved in the Hinclu-Muslim jiroblem: the 
Hindus, the Muslims, and the Government. 
Unless, Tilak argued. Government observed 
complete impartiality in dealing with those 
who provoked riots, and safeguarded the 
legitimate rights of both the communi¬ 
ties, there would be no peace between Hin- 
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dus and Muslims.’*" He charged ihe bureau* 
cracy with partiality towards the Muslims 
and demanded an independent enquiry."* 
Tilak did not ask for any special consi¬ 
deration lor Hindu sentiments even on the 
issue of cow-slaughter. He pointed out that 
belore the establishment of British power, 
the Marathas had secured tiom the Mughal 
Kinperor a 'samd of cow-pioteciion’, and 
commented: ‘It the problem ol cow-protec¬ 
tion could be solved to mutual satisfaction 
even undet Muslim rule, we cannot under¬ 
stand why the Muslims should now be 
moved to attack the Hindus in out pro¬ 
vince on the issue of cow-piotettion.’"‘- 
However, he did not even indirectly suggest 
that cow-slaughter should be banncti by 
law. On the contrai). he held that: 

fust as the Hindus have the right to cele¬ 
brate their festivals so also the Muslims 
have theirs, and .so lung as neither group 
deliberately ciosses the path of the othei 
or tries to hurt its sentiments, Cfosem- 
ment should give ecjual protection to 
both We do not say that the English, like 
Mahadji Scindia, should secuie fiom the 
Muslims a santul ol cow-protection for 
the sake ol the Hindus, and even il we 
weie to say so the British Government 
would not listen to it; but Government 
should always bear in mind that it is 
tantamount to unnecessarily provoking 
the Hindus to allow the opening of tow- 
slaughter shops in predominantly Hindu 
localities where formerly theie were no 
such shops, and that the Hindus will 
always nurse the intention to oppose it 
sometime or the othei ” 

Proceeding further, in the following week 
(29 August 1893) Tilak makes a more ex¬ 
plicit statement of his position: 

If the Muslims kill cows in a Hindu loca¬ 
lity they .should be punished and (on the 
other hand) if a Hindu forcibly libe¬ 
rates a cow from a Muslim house he too 
should be held liable for punishment."^ 

The Ganapaii festival was conceived by 
Tilak after the Hindu-Muslim riots in 
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Bombay and Poona in August 1893. The 
riot in Bombay broke out on August 11 
shortly after midday, when 

a large concourse of Mohammedans issu¬ 
ed fiom the Jama Masjid (near the 
C^rawlord Market) and *^ith shouts of 
'Din' Din!’ commenced to attack a 
Hindu temple in Haninnan Lane. With¬ 
in il very slwrt time the whole of Parel, 
Kaiiidtipuia, Grant Road, Chinchpungli 
was given to mob law... The crowds, 

1 aging from street to street, desecrated 
Hindu temples, broke the idols, and in¬ 
flicted .savage as.saults on the Hindu 
population."* 

Next day the Hindus, mainly the textile 
ivorkeis, ret.iliated. The riot lasted for two 
more days and the situation was brought 
under control only after artillery was used 
.'It Pydhonie and about 3,000 soldiers were' 
moved to Bombay to sliengthen the local 
garrison Between sixty and .seventy-five 
person.-! were killed in the riots, another 
300-350 were wounded, about 1,200 were 
arrestetl .'>n charges ol rioting, and thou¬ 
sands leti Bombay out ol fear. 

The immediate cause of the liot was 
Muslim anger over a meeting called by the 
(iujaiati Hindus ol Bombay for laising 
lunds to provide relief and legist, assistance 
to the victims of a similar incident some¬ 
time earlier at Prabhaspattan, in the 
Junagadh Slate of Kathiawar. There the 
Muslims h.'id attacked the Hindus, dese¬ 
crated their temples and burnt alive some 
sadhiis and pilgrims on the Moharrum day. 
Mr Vincent, the Police Commissioner of 
Bombay and Lord Harris, the Governor 
blamed both the riots on the cow-protection 
movement which, they said, was a source of 
provocation to the Muslims. However, in 
its confidential despatch of 26 October 1893 
to the Secretary of State for India, which 
also referred to the Parsi-Muslim riot of 
1873 in Bombay, the Government of Bom¬ 
bay admitted that 

on both occasions, the first resort to vio¬ 
lence must be laid to the door of the 
Mohammedan community, and on both 
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occasions the scene of outbreak was 
the neighbourhcxxl of Jama Masjid. 
Your Lordship will observe that Mr 
Vincent lays the blame primarily at the 
door of the cow-protection scKieties in 
Bombay and elsewhere ... while the cow- 
protection movement has undoubtedly 
been pushed of late with growing vigour, 
the movement itself is not a new one. We 
hesitate to adopt the opinion that the 
cow-protection movement is the princi- 
% pal cause of these liots."*" 

Tilak blamed the Goveinment more than 
the Muslims fur the uutbieak of Mindu- 
Miisliin liots in Bombay and a number of 
other places in the )}rovince. He charged 
the othcinls with encouraging Muslim 
intransigence lor political reasons by im- 
|X)sing disci iminatory restrictions on the 
fiindus in defiance of customary practice 
^hich both communities had learnt to res¬ 
pect.” ‘The policy ol “Divide and Rule” 
initiated by Lord Dutferin was, according to 
him. at the bottom ol all the mischief, and 
the only way, he coniendcd, to check these 
riots was lor Govenunent officials to observe 
strict neutrality between Hindus and 
M uhammadans.’-’^ 

rhe Ganapati festival was a direct con.se- 
qtience of this situation. Till 1893 the 
^Hindus used to participate in the Mohar- 
rum procession in large ntimbeis and, in 
Poona at least, outdid the Muslims in the 
number of taboots they took out. The riots 
of that year and the next, in which the Mus¬ 
lims weie invariably the first to resort to 
force, gave the Hindus the feeling that they 
were being taken for granted. They felt that 
the Muslims were becoming more and more 
intolerant with every concession that the 
'Hindus made for the sake of gocnlwill and 
amity, and that the Government was openly 
partial to the Muslims and denied to the 
Hindus even the rights which the High 
Court had upheld.^^ 

Tilak’s purpose in starting the Ganapati 
festival in the new form was twofold. He 
wanted to provide to the Hindus an alter¬ 
native to the Mohamim and to bring them 
.together on a common platform against the 
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Government regardless of the divisions bas¬ 
ed on caste and education, which had so far 
kept the non-Brahmins away from the 
nationalist movement. But he did not con¬ 
ceive the Ganapati festival as an anti-Muslim 
lally, nor indeed even the terrorists of 
Abhinav Bharat Samaj who drew inspira¬ 
tion from his writings did so.*® However, 
given the altitude of the Muslims and 
Gosernrnent’s encouragement to it in won! 
and deed, Tilak was not prepared to sit 
quiet like the Moderates. As the crucial 
role he played in bringing about the Luck¬ 
now Pact was to demonstrate, he wanted to 
carry the Muslims with him. But if they 
could not be weaned away from the influ¬ 
ence ol Government officials and advisers 
like I'heoclore Beck, he would mobilize the 
Hindu masses alone and go ahead without 
—and if nece.ssary, in spite of—the Muslims. 

fn starting the Shivaji festival Tilak, like 
his critics, was only putting history to politi¬ 
cal use. He had in mind the Olymjiic festi¬ 
vals which played an integrative role in the 
life ol ancient (ireece,*' and was not think¬ 
ing of the deteriorating Hindu-Muslim re¬ 
lations. On the contrary, he made it clear 
that 

because Shivaji had Chandrarao More* 
killed or (himself) killed Afzal Khan 
it does not follow that another great man 
wlio comes after him should kill another 
Hindu or Muslim.... But just as the life 
ol Alexander inspired Julius Caesar, the 
life of great men like Shivaji and the 
festivals in iheir memory are in later 
times likely to inspire those who are gift¬ 
ed with natural intelligence and quali¬ 
ties ol greainess.*^ 

Similarly, replying to a question put to him 
by Chinil’s Counsel during the hearing of 
the libel case (instituted by Tilak against 
Cihirol), Tilak observed: 'Supposing we 
have a festival of Cromwell here, that does 
not mean that we go on killing kings of 
England.'** 

* A ManithA chieftain who refused to acknow¬ 
ledge Shivaji’■ leadership. 
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That the ShJvaji festival was purely 
political in nature w<i.s ile.ir to everyone, in¬ 
cluding the Muslims, in I'ilak’s time. Not 
only some Mulims paiiicipatecl in it with¬ 
out any reservations, e\en those wlio con¬ 
demned It did not do it on the gioiind that 
it W.IS tiispired hy an anti-Muslim seiiti- 
incnt. I'hiis when 'I'llak was sentenced in 
1S!)7 to eighteen inonths' iiguious impri¬ 
sonment for his ariules on Shivaji, the Hast 
(ioftrn. .1 comnninal ]japcr which was oppo¬ 
sed to the demand lot sell-go\eininent loi 
India, connnenied: ‘Short a. the term ol the 
inipiisonineni is, it is long enoiigh lor him 
to meditate whethei it wll pa) him, altei he 
tomes out ol the prison, to pieach sediiiou 
.igain even umlei ihe \eilcd loim ol Shisaji's 
utterances.. Ahlibar-r-LsIain, .1 hoinba) 
daily, also made a similar obseivation.''^ 

Tilak's lailtne to win ovei the Muslims to 
the nationalist cause was nut due to his 
being an 'anti-Muslim Hindu revivalist' 
Muslim separatism is ol olilei otigiii than 
Tilak's rise in Indian politics in the last 
decade ol the nineteenth century. It is 
rooted in the tradition ol Islam itself and 
is to be toiind in eveiy society where 
,\fii.slims aie in si/eable pioporlion. Unless 
Islam undergoes a ftindaniental transfotma- 
tion of the kind that Chiistianity and 
Hinduism have already done in dillcrent 
degrees, sheds its tollectivi.st temper and 
confines itself to exjiressing the individual's 
c]uest for the transcendental, there is little 
hope of Mtislmis being able to identily 
them.selves with a national polity in which 
they do not enjoy unquestioned supremacy, 
Tilak’s effort to forge Hindn-Muslim unity 
was only an anticipatory exercise of what 
Gandhi and Nehru were to repeat in tlifte- 
rent terms at a later date. In spite of then 
different approaches, Ixith were regaided 
as anti-Muslim by their Muslim contem¬ 
poraries. If what appears in the Muslim 
press and the attitudes of Muslim leadcis 
—Muhammad Ismail, A. J. Faridi, Yunus 
Saleem, to mention only a few-who claim 
to speak for the community are any indica¬ 
tion of the Muslim mind, the Muslim pro¬ 
blem today is essentially the same as it was 


a hundred years ago when Sir Syed^hmad 
Khan fiist declared that llindiis and Mtis-^ 
lims could not live together.^® 

It would have been extremely difficult if 
not impossible to liquidate Muslim sepa¬ 
ratism by democratic methods untlei Bi nish 
rule, particularly in TilakA days. His real 
failuie therefore did not he in the realm 
of action; it lay, rather, in the realm of ideas. 
Like Gandhi and Nehru, but with greater 
claim to forgivene.ss, he did ilot adequately 
apprec late tlie role that soc ial and cultural ^ 
factors, especially religion and language, 
played in shaping Muslim attitudes. And 
this ill tin 11 was clue to his failure to ])ro- 
vicle a theoiy of social criticism and, 
througJi It, to relate politics to the total life 
ol society (Consequently, though he defined 
a liee country as one which was not merely 
independent in 1 elation to others but in 
which the individual citi/cii was triii|V 
lrc‘c’,'“' the conception .il ilemcHracv that he* 
siicceedc’d in putting across to Ins people 
lemaiii'.n almost exclusively political. In a 
subject couiitiy with no liberal tradition of 
Its own. this is likely to lead to an iindei- 
jilaying ol the impoitance of non-confor¬ 
mity and social reform in the inteiests of 
political goals. This is what happened in 
the ca.se of Tilak. The exigencies of politics 
made him adopt a conservative (iicif reviva¬ 
list) stance in matters of social rflorm and 
occasionally tall back on the language of 
lebgion and the myths ol history. 

'I'his is not to suggest that Tilak’s strategy 
was blameless even when judged by the 
stantlaids of what was possible m his age. 
On the contraiy, he invites criticism, 
though not on the ground that he was anti- 
Muslim or revivalist in his outlook. But he 
can only be criticized legitimately by those 
who are not guilty of pampering either 
Muslim .separatism or Hindu .obscurantism 
in the name of religion or culture. Such a 
critic was Agarkar, whose radicalism went 
deeper and was more comprehensive tlian 
Tilak’s. Criticism from any other stand¬ 
point, even if not misinformed as it has so 
far been, would be tantamount to an apolo¬ 
gia either for the inaction of the Moder¬ 
ates or for the separatism of the Muslims, 
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THE GREAT POWERS AND 
SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


¥N this paper my main concern is with 

• ■■■ the part that the gieat poweis are 
likely to play in the affairs of South-East 
Asia and the part that South-East Asia is 
likely to play in the affairs of the great 
powers in the period immediately after the 
ending of the Vietnam confliti. My main 
thesis will be that the tonditions likely to 
pertain then will be highly favourable to 
an expansion of Chinese power and that 

%iis has largely gone umeiogni/ed bcc.iusc 
of a widespread’ tendency to dismiss out of 
hand the jwssibility of a Chinese use of con¬ 
ventional force. Before develojjing this and 
before indicating the assumptions from 
whicli 1 shall pioceed, 1 want at least to 
raise—I am not conndciit that I ran do 
much molt*—two gencial ({uestions whuh 
are lelcvant to ilie way one thooscs to 
appioach issues such as these. 

i| First, how does one assess the importance 
of a region in the affairs of the great 
powers? The question is worth asking be- 
cau.se one cannot read very mudi about 
South-East Asia without being struck by 
how divergent the estimates of its impor¬ 
tance are. Some attach scant importance to 
it and are capable of speaking dismissingly 
of ‘the remote countries scattered acro.ss the 

^ Southern crescentV c^hens sec the region 

* as critically importan|,‘ one in which great 
powers must inescapably take a serious if 
not a vital interest. The difference is espe¬ 
cially noticeable in recent discussions of 
American interests and policies, though it 
is not confined to them. 

I suggest that as far as the two super 
powers are concerned, at least, these con¬ 
flicting assessments are largely the result of 
differences ip the focus of attention. If the 


focus IS on the inherent characteristics of 
the region and the direct significance of 
these for the interests of the super powers, 
then one is likely to conclude that its im- 
])oriance is minor. Unlike Western Europe, 
tlie Middle East or even South Asia, it con¬ 
tains no major political unit whose state 
of health is of crucial importance, no major 
sources of indispensable raw materials, no 
strategic features which must be safeguard¬ 
ed in Older for the super powers to conduct 
their normal affairs satisfactorily. But, on 
the other hand, if the focus of attention is 
on the indirect and reactive character of 
the interests of the super powers, one is 
likely to arrive at a quite different conclu¬ 
sion. In histoiical, strategic and ideologic 
lenns, the region i.i of direct and great im- 
{loi lance to one major power (China) and 
it IS of considerable economic and strategic 
importance to another (Japan). Both these 
conn (lies in turn are so important for the 
two super powers that the latter must have 
a serious interest in any region which is so 
important to the former. Such a region, 
while of secondary importance in itself, 
may assume a critical significance when 
adtled to the area already under the domi¬ 
nance of a major power. It may both pose 
{iroblems and offer possibilities as far 'as 
affecting the behaviour of such a power is 
concerned. It is a pku c where pressure can 
be brought to bear and concessions offered. 
Echoing the maxim, that ‘the enemy of 
my enemy is my friend,' one can say, ‘the 
concerns of those alrout whom I am vitally 
touteilied are a matter of concern to me*. 

Two further points may be made. Indirect 
interests of this kind are not, by mere virtue 
of their being indirect, any less important 
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or iiiore ‘artificial’ than are direct interests, 
though they are less apparent and there¬ 
fore, in a democracy at least, less easy to 
defend. The point should be obvious but 
in the light of some recent writing it needs 
to be made (the argument that Vietnam is 
of little intrinsic importance, that it has 
assumed importance only because of the 
American commitment of power and pre¬ 
stige and that the truth of these statements 
is sufhcicnt in itself to establish that the 
American interest is mistaken or artificial 
IS not an unfamiliar one). The second and 
more important point is that wlien inte¬ 
rests are of this indirect and circumstantial 
kind, policies are particularly likely to be 
shaped by and to react sensitively to other 
policies. This in turn means that the 
patterns of interaction arc particularly im¬ 
portant in analysis and that the shortcom¬ 
ings of the country-by-country approach, in 
which the interests and policies of eacli 
stale are analysed more or less discretely 
and statically, are likely to be particularly 
evident. Again the point is worth making 
because many papers on this and similar 
topics, for quite understandable reasons of 
manageability and convenience, adopt such 
an approach. 

The second question to which I want to 
draw attention is whether the concept of 
balance of power and related concepts arc 
appropriate for the analysis of a region in 
which non-European states are among the 
most important actors. Some have expressed 
doubts. Edwin Reischauer believes that as 
a result of its Vietnam experience America 
may be moving away from the application 
to Asia of the ‘balance of power’ and 
‘power vacuum’ concepts because of their 
apparent inappropriateness.® In a more 
sustained discussion,® Coral Bell observes 
that the concept seems to have been foreign 
to traditional Chinese thinking and that it 
seems equally so to contemporary Chinese 
doctrine. Then, maintaining that one 
‘should not underrate the degree to which 
international politics runs on a system of 
expectations’ and that Chinese acceptance 
of a balance of power system is an essential 
condition for its functioning in the area. 
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she doubts the possibility of constituting 
such a system. 

On the basis of a very limited knowledge 
of Chinese history, it seems doubtful to me 
that an understanding of the concept is as 
remote from the Chinese exjieriencc as Bell 
argues. C. P. Fitzgerald maintains that one 
of the central principles of traditional 
policy rvas contained in ‘the axiom that it 
is unwise and very dangerous to quarrel at 
the same time with the Power that domi¬ 
nates the northetn borderlands and the 
Power which rules the Pacific Ocean’,♦ an 
axiom which implies at least a rudimentary 
appreciation of the principles of balance. 
The Chinese also had quite recently an 
excellent opportunity to observe and 
ponder over those principles at work for 
several generations among the Western 
powers which competed for spheres of in¬ 
fluence in their Empire. As far as more- 
recent Chinese behaviour is concerned, 
then, if this has shown a substantial dis¬ 
regard tor balance of power considerations 
—notably in the ignoring of the axiom 
quoted above—the more convincing ex¬ 
planation would seem to be not ignorance 
but an overriding commitment to certain 
ideological imperatives. But even here the 
extent of this disregard as well as the ex¬ 
planation offered for it may be questioned. 
In its relations with the states of the Indian 
sub-continent, in the much stressed caution 
it has shown in relation to the other great 
powers, and in the policies it has followed 
within the international Communist move¬ 
ment, it can be argued that China has 
shown a responsiveness to the precepts of a 
balance of power strategy, at least in some 
of the senses of that ambiguous term. 

In other senses of the term, those refer¬ 
ring to reputedly objective laws or princi¬ 
ples of international politics, it, of course, 
makes no sense to maintain the inappro¬ 
priateness of the concept. Even in the 
‘policy’ senses of the term, the experience 
of other states starting with a strong pre¬ 
judice against accepting the logic of 
balance of power, notably the United 
States, and the Soviet Union earlier in this 
century, suggests that, in so far as effective- 
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ness of performance is a major considera- 
^ tion, the nature of the system exerts 
extremely strong pressures to break down 
this prejudice. This at least will be the 
assumption of this paper. 

I do not think that much is gained in 
a paper on this subject by speculating 
about the likely forms of a Vietnam settle¬ 
ment. This is partly because the total 
Vietnamese experience is much more 
significant than any final outcome in 
shaping the responses both of the gieat 
powers and the states in the region in the 
near futute, and partly because the range 
of outcomes which now seem conceivable 
do not seem to contain any one settlement 
which would cause those lesponses to be 
drastically different from what they would 
otherwise be. The only possible exception 
to this that occurs to me is that if in the 
flast stages of American military with¬ 
drawal the North Vietnamese were to 
launch a major attack which would deprive 
the Americans of that ordered and ‘honour¬ 
able-looking’ withdrawal which now 
their mnjoi concern, it might pioduce 
a strong reaction in the form of re-esca¬ 
lation in one form or another. Partly 
because 1 think such a sequence unlikely 
(both in terms of North Vietnamese calcu¬ 
lations and of my estimate of the character 
and strength of current American attitudes) 
and partly because the consequences that 
would flow from such a sequence are be¬ 
yond prediction, I shall assume that Ame¬ 
rican withdrawal will proceed as intended, 
that there will not be strong ‘back-lash’ 
effects and that the prevailing mood con¬ 
cerning American involvement in Asia 
will persist for a period of years in the 
aftermath of the Vietnamese conflict. While 
it will retain interests and commitments in 
the area, 1 assume that there will be a 
determination not to involve the United 
States in a land war in South-East Asia 
during this period, and, furtlier, that this 
will be evident to the other great powers 
and to the countries in the area and will 
figure largely in their calculations. 

I shall Dudte two assumptions concern¬ 
ing China, l^^t, that by the time the Viet- 
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nam conflict is wound up and the Ameri¬ 
cans have completed their withdrawal, 
internal order will have been substantially 
restored and China will have resumed at 
least its pre-‘Cultural Revolution’ level of 
interest and activity in international poli¬ 
tics. Secondly, that by roughly the same 
time China will possess a small but signi¬ 
ficant nuclear weapons system capable of 
withstanding a first strike and therefore 
capable in all but the most dire circum¬ 
stances (circumstances involving direct and 
substantial threats to the vital interests of 
at least one other nuclear power) of ensur¬ 
ing a nuclear stand-off. 

My initial assumption concerning the 
.Soviet Union and Japan is simply that the 
decision-making conditions will not alter 
radically during the period in question. 

If these assumptions are accepted as a 
base for analysis, what stands out, it seems 
to me, is that the conditions prevailing in 
the early to mid-’seventies will represent 
pretlv well the optimum conditions for the 
extension of Chinese [lower into and over 
South-East Asia; and that if the Chinese 
have a serious interest in such an extension, 
and if tlicy act rationally in terms of that 
interest, they can be expected to exploit 
these conditions. I base this conclusion on 
what seems to be near certainty that China 
will be the only major power in a position 
to wage a land war in South-East Asia 
during this period. 

That this is so is obscured by the fact 
that it has become a badge of sophistication 
and intellectual respectability to rule out 
the possibility of the Cliinese use of con¬ 
ventional force in fuithering their interests 
in South-East Asia. Not to do so is to invite 
caricature as a believer in ‘the yellow peril’. 
Sometimes the ruling out is explicit. An 
interesting recent paper by Bernard Gor¬ 
don,® for example, begins by assuming that 
China will seek a South-East Asia of com¬ 
pliant states in the near future, but imme¬ 
diately adds, without explanation, that ‘It 
is not, however, assumed that there is a 
significant willingness by China to utilize 
regular armed forces to implement this 
objective. In other words, the discussion 
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doe» not assume a Chinese intention to 
"overrun'' South-East Asia or to incorporate 
the nations there as a formal part of the 
Chinese state.' (Note that despite the ‘in 
other words’ the second sentence does not 
in fact parajjhrase the first but says some¬ 
thing quite different. The confusion is 
rignihcaiu as th(}sc wlio do assume what is 
rejected in the first sentence are frequently 
taken to be assuming what is rejected in 
the second sentence.) Sometimes, on the 
other hand, the ruling out is done by sim¬ 
ply ignoring the possible use of regular 
armed forces when listing and discussing 
tlie methods available to the Chinese in 
pursuing their interests. 

A state seems to have been reached when 
no reason needs to be given for ignoring 
this possibility. But when reasons have 
been pven they have usually been the 
following: that the use of troops in South- 
East Asia would bring China into direct 
conflict with the United States, a much 
stronger power; that the fear of retaliaioi y 
attacks, particularly nuclear attacks, on 
China itself is decisively inhibiting; that 
the Chinese leaders are innately cautious; 
that with the minor exception of the Indian 
border conflict the Chinese have not used 
troops to further political aims outside 
their borders and that one can extrapolate 
from this; that the Chinese leaders are 
strongly committed ideologically to other 
methods ot furthering their aims, particu¬ 
larly to local revolutionary wais. 

Some of the reasons are generally uncon¬ 
vincing and none of them is convincing in 
the circumstances we are envisaging in the 
post-Vietnam period. Working backwards 
through the list, the commitment to local 
revolutionary wars has surely been as much 
situational as ideological, a means of pur¬ 
suing certain objectives when other means 
were unavailable or too expensive. In so far 
as the Chinese have been influenced by 
Leninism they liave been influenced by an 
ideology which stresses flexibility and 
opportunism with respect to means above 
all else. As for proceeding by extrapolation, 
this is only justified if the determining 
conditions continue to prevail or if the 
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tendency in question is impervious to 
changing conditions (innate). If the deter* 
mining conditions have been in this instance 
ones of cost, then there is no reason for 
believing that behaviour that was charac¬ 
teristic in a high<ost situation (which has 
been the situation up until the present) will 
continue to be characteristic in a low<ost 
situation (which, I shall argue, is the situa¬ 
tion whicli will shortly come into being). 
Which brings us to the question of caution 
as an innate characteristic unlikely to be 
affected by changing circumstances. The 
trouble with this is simply that the only 
evidence for it is the behaviour which it 
seeks to explain. It therefore explains 
nothing. 

It is the first two of the reasons listed 
above—the fear of direct conflict with the 
United States, a stronger power, in the 
area; and the fear of retaliatory attacks on 
China itself, particularly nuclear attacks— 
which seem to me to offer the most con¬ 
vincing explanation of the ruling out of 
the aggressive use of conventional forces in 
the past. Ic is because 1 can see neither of 
these applying in the mid-’seventies that I 
think it is a mistake to rule out the use of 
conventional force across borders by China 
as a real possibility during this period. On 
my assumptions it will be politftlally im¬ 
possible for America to fight a ground war 
in South-East Asia, and this will be known 
to the other powers. I also assume, as I have 
said, that China will by this time possess 
A nuclear weapons capacity capable of 
withstanding a first strike and that this, 
together with the initial uncertainty which 
will prevail about its rationality in deploy¬ 
ing that capacity, will give it a very con¬ 
vincing insurance against direct attack, 
nuclear or conventional, in circumstances 
when anything less than the vital interests 
of other nuclear powers are involved. An 
attack on a South-East Asian country would 
hardly constitute such circumstances in the 
post-Vietnam context and the fear of an 
attack on China would cease to apply as a 
major inhibition. 

If the United States would not be pre¬ 
pared to fight a land war in the region. 
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would any other great power apart from 
China be inclined and able to do so? There 
has been speculation about the Soviet 
Union’s interest in taking over the Ameri¬ 
can role in South-East Asia. It seems to be 
based on slender evidence and question¬ 
able reasoning (as is also the speculation 
about the Soviet Union as a major threat 
there in the near future). The United 
States’ experience there is not, after all, an 
encouraging precedent and the Soviet 
Union’s own current experience in the 
Middle East must strengthen its leaders’ 
appreciation of the fact that building 
spheres of influence has a momentum and 
logic of its own which can cause a great 
power to lose control over events and in¬ 
volve it far beyond its original intent or 
wliat its interest calls for. 

Part of the Soviet intent in South-East 
IkA^ia currently is probably a concern not 
to miss any cHsy pickings—and I suggest 
that ‘easy’ is the operative word—in the 
wake of the partial withdrawal of the 
Western powers. Influence acquired there 
may be cashable elsewhere particularly 
in terms of its wider relations with the 
United States and Japan. Reaction to the 
security agreement trial balloon sug^sts 
however that suspicion of the Soviet Union 
within the region will make that influence 
rather more expensive to acquire than 
some anticipated. But it is almost certainly 
in terms of the possibilities vis-k-vis China 
that the region offers that the Soviet Union 
is most interested. These are usually dis¬ 
cussed in terms of containment, a concern 
with maintaining stability, ‘pinning-down’ 
Chinese troops, and the possibility of ex¬ 
erting diversionary pressure. 

A number of questions suggest them¬ 
selves: Is the promotion of stability with¬ 
in the region likelv to be the best means of 
‘pinning-down’ Chinese resources in the 
area or might this be better achieved by the 
promotion of instability? Would successful 
containment in this region, and the virtual 
closing of the border where the Chinese 
still have some room for manoeuvre, be 
likely to inaease or decrease tension on the 
northern ar(d western borders which are of 
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most concern to the Soviet Union? Is 
exerting pressure in and through South- 
East Asia likely to be the most effective way 
of diverting Chinese attention to the re¬ 
gion? In answer to this last question it is 
worth recalling that one of the classic ways 
of diverting the attention of a power away 
from an area of tension—it was used by 
Bismarck in relation to both France and 
Russia in the late nineteenth century—is 
by allowing, rather than denying, it oppor¬ 
tunities elsewhere and encouraging it, 
either openly or tacitly, to exploit them. It 
may be that the degree of bitterness and 
the ideological dimensions of the conflict 
rule this possibility out of the calcu¬ 
lations of the Russian leaders but it seems 
unwise to assume that it does and to ignore 
the possibility that they may be primarily 
concerned in South-East Asia with achiev¬ 
ing a bargaining position in relation to 
China. 

The more important point is that how¬ 
ever one calculates Soviet interests, South- 
East Asia comes out as an area of secondary 
importance and that in terms of its other 
external and internal preoccupations, and 
the call on its resources these make, it is 
extremely unlikely in the near future to 
enter into the kinds of commitments which 
necessitate military involvement there. 
This conclusion is strongly reinforced by 
the fact that as of this time it lacks the 
means—a distant limited war task force, 
aircraft carriers, local or nearby bases—for 
such involvement and that there is no 
appaient evidence that it is giving high 
priority to acquiring them.* 

In the context of this discussion, which 
is concerned with the likelihood of mili¬ 
tary intervention in South-East Asia during 
the next few years, not much can be expect¬ 
ed from Japan, Its interests in the area are 
more direct than those of either of the 
super powers. It is the major trading 
partner of every country in the region and 
its total trade there is greater than its trade 
with North-East Asia and not much less 
than that with Western Europe. Nearly all 
its oil imports move through the Malacca 
Strait. In addition the ‘weight’ which con- 
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trol, of South-East Asia would give China 
would go a long way towards determining 
which power would dominate the whole 
East Asia region for an indefinite future. 

Nevertheless, as of now Japan has neither 
the means uor the will to participate mili¬ 
tarily in the region against another great 
power. The acquisition of those means 
w'ould take the best part of a decade and 
would require the prior acquisition of the 
will. Given the present character of the 
leadership (which is pragmatic, cautious 
and conservative), given also its apparently 
firm electoral dominance, and bearing in 
mind the contentious nature of foieign 
policy issues in Japanese politics, it would 
seem that an event or series of events of 
traumatic impact would be necessaiy to con¬ 
vert Japan into a leading participant in 
Asian affairs. In the absence of such an im¬ 
pact an ‘incremental’ and cautious growth 
of participation seems more likely. 

If these assessments made so far are 
accepted what they establish is that if in 
the post-V'ietnam situation China was to 
use conventional armed forces aggressively 
in South-East Asia, a response involving 
ground troops or air attacks on China itself 
by a great power would be unlikely. They 
do not, in themselves, establish that China 
has or will have a strong inclination to ex¬ 
ploit such a situation (unless one believes 
that opjxjrtunity is the mother of inclina¬ 
tion in such situations): neither do they say 
anything about other possible responses by 
the great powers nor about the reactions of 
the states inside the region. 

The arguments that China would be 
likely to exploit such a situation are; 

(1) That the Chinese regard most of South-East 
Asia as ‘lost territory’ and that, according to the 
opinion of at least some specialists in Chinese 
history, they recognize a duty to recover such 
territory at the earliest possible opportunity; 

(2) That in terms of power politics, this is natu¬ 
rally China’s sphere of influence and that there¬ 
fore any method for establishing such influence 
is likely to be used as long as it is not too ex¬ 
pensive; 

(9) That the regime in power in China is ideo¬ 
logically militant, ambitious to up-grade 


China’s status, and in chronic difficulties at 
home, and that this adds up to a well-establish¬ 
ed recipe for an expansionaiy policy; 

(4) That there is no other available area in which 

China could attempt to expand without bring¬ 
ing it into ceitjin conflict with one or two 
majoi powers; • 

(5) That olhci methods of asserting Chinese power 
in South-East Asia—the encoiiiagement of local 
subteruon, economic aid, a leversioii to a 
policy of co-exislcnre—do not look very pro¬ 
mising, partuiilaily as ways of exploiting 
quickly the veiy fa\ouiable but probably tran¬ 
sient Lunilitions of the post-Vietnam peiiod 

Taken together these arguments seem 
quite impressive. 

As lor other possible moves by the 
powers and the likely response from the 
countries of the ftgion, these can perhaps 
best be thought about by considering a 
specific example of possible Chinese use of 
conventional military foice. Some Chinese' 
forces are already in northern Laos under 
the ro.id-building agreement of 1962. The 
numbers have been estimated at about 7000 
and among the roads built is one extend¬ 
ing to within 20 miles of the Thai border, 
a road that was not covereil by the agree¬ 
ment. Let us assume that the Chinese le- 
tain a dr facto presence in this area at the 
conclusion of the Vietnam war and that 
shortly afterwards (and quite %suddcnly 
without much preliminary build-up) it 
engineers a pretext for sending troops 
across the I'hai border in substantial num¬ 
bers, either as ‘volunteers' or without 
bothering with that pretence (but in either 
case making no attempt at secrecy). Such 
a pretext would not be difficult to find given 
the nature to the Thai government’s res¬ 
ponse to the tribal disturbances in the area. 
The primary object of such a move would 
not be the seizure of a part of northern 
Thailand. Neither would it be the first step 
in the ‘over-running’ of the Soutli-East 
Asian mainland by Chinese troops. Rather 
its object would be to make clear to the 
countries of South-j^ast Asia (other than 
North Vietnam, which would have been 
pre-warned of the move and reassured con¬ 
cerning its own spliere of influence) what 
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ihe realities of the new situation were—to 
\ achieve a demonstration effect. 

The United States would probably, but 
not certainly, oiler to honour its obligations 
under the 1962 and 1965 agreements by 
providing air and material support to 
Thailaml. It is not at all obvious that the 
offer would be accepted. Memories of Viet¬ 
nam and the mere presence of Chinese 
soldiers on their soil might well be suffi¬ 
cient for the Thai leaders to demonstrate 
f their celebrated capacity for bending with 
the wind. They might choose negotiating 
with the Chinese. If so the Chinese could 
be expected to insist on bilateral negotia¬ 
tions and a quick settlement which gave 
them nothing less than a dominating in¬ 
fluence over Thai affairs. If this was the 
outcome the threat of similar action in rela¬ 
tion to Buiina might follow quickly and 
^vith similar results. 

If, on the other hand, Thailand was to 
acicpt American aid, a more piotracred and 
coinplicaieil sequence ot events would be 
certain to follow. This would include in¬ 
tense regional diplomatic attivity, though 
with Cihina as the advetsary theie would 
be little chance of offers of direct military 
paiticipation by an Asian country. 

What picssure could be brought to bear 
on the Chinese outside the legion? If the 
bombing of mainland China is ruled out, 
the country best placed to exert pressure 
would be the Soviet Union. It would be 
extremely unlikely that it would do so 
along the Chinese-Soviet border, however 
(unless it was seeking the occasion to do 
so in any case and for other reasons), as 
that would be tantamount to raising the 
level of conflict in the most sensitive area 
in order to reduce it in a less sensitive one. 
The vulnerability of Soviet lines of com¬ 
munication along and to the border, sug¬ 
gests that in hardly any circumstances would 
the Soviet leaders be seeking an excuse for 
exacerbating the border conflict to flash¬ 
point. 

Another Soviet response might be to 
move towards an agreement with Japan 
which would certainly cause China serious 
concern. Shovld the Soviet Union move in 
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this direction it has one very effective means 
of ensuring a positive response from the 
Japanese, apart from the fact that such an 
agreement could have political and eco¬ 
nomic advantages for both parties. The 
four northern islands which the Soviet 
Union has occupied for the past 25 years 
have been a major barrier to agreement bet¬ 
ween the two countries; but they also pro¬ 
vide the Soviet Union with an effective 
counter to play should it choose to use it. 
The icturn of some or all of these islands 
would be the kind of dramatic gesture 
which could quickly transform relations 
between the two powers. Whether a Chinese 
attack on Thailand would constitute the 
kind of circumstances in which the Soviet 
Union would consider such a move to be 
in Its iiiieiests it is impossible to .say. Even 
if It did, tiie move would Jiave to be made 
quickl) to have any chance of affecting the 
outcome in Thailand. 

If ncithei the Soviet Union nor the 
Uniletl States would be prepared to involve 
itself alone in a land war against China in 
.South-East Asia, would joint action on their 
part be a likely iespouse? Again it is ex- 
iiemcly doubtful unless the immediate local 
resistance was capable of prolonging the 
(onflict over a lengthy period, which would 
itself be improbable. Sudi joint action 
would require the breaking down of for¬ 
midable domestic opposition in both states, 
very caieful political and technical prepa¬ 
ration, and a thorough assessment of impli¬ 
cations at each step. Psychologically and 
practically, therefore, it would be less likely 
as a crisis re.sponse than as a post-crisis re¬ 
sponse aimed to prevent the recurrence of 
a similar situation. 

My view is, therefore, that a move of 
this kind on China’s part would probably 
succeed and that China will have it in its 
means to establish its dominance over 
Thailand and/or Burma in the post-Viet¬ 
nam period. But I also believe that such 
a success would have very far-reaching con¬ 
sequences which would change the state of 
the game from then on. It would be pre¬ 
cisely the kind of traumatic event likely to 
launch Japan on a rapid programme of 
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rearmament and a more active foreign 
policy. It would very likely destroy or 
severely modify the syndrome of moods and 
attitudes which have come to dominate the 
American approach to its Asian foreign 
policy since Vietnam. It might even acti¬ 
vate the states in the region to do some¬ 
thing effective in the way of security 
arrangements. And it might well lead to 
co-operation on the part of the Soviet 
Union, Japan and the United States, in the 
form of a joint guarantee of the security of 
what remained of South-East Asia (in parti¬ 


cular, Malaysia and Indonesia). None of 
these developments seems likely before a 
major shock is experienced. 

Such a possible eventual outcome, in¬ 
volving in effect the partition of South-East 
Asia between China and Nbrth Vietnam on 
the one hand and a coastal and offshore 
area under the protection of the other great 
power on the other, has at least the look of 
an arrangement which would bear some 
relationship to the power realities of the 
area. 
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Do you know that the only country in the world that shamelessly displays 
Censor Board certificates before its films are shown to foreign audiences is India? 
Not even the USSR does it. It is disgusting that Ray’s Father Panchali too should 
carry a certificate from the infamous Censor Board of Indial 

Are Indian students too taking to drugs? It takes considerable stupidity to 
imitate fore^n students. 

—Letter from an Indian friend in the US 
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PINNACLED TEMPLES OF 
BENGAL 


npRAVKLLERS in rural Bengal will 
notice a number of temple designs that 
are not found in other parts of India. It was 
during the sultanate peiiod (14th to 16ih 
centuries) that Bengal seems to have emerg¬ 
ed as a nation for the fiist lime with a dis¬ 
tinctive language and literature, and styles 
of aichitccture. The specifically Bengali 
feature of sultanate nioscjues and m.iuso- 
^ums is the cursed cornice, adapted from 
The local huts of bamboo and thatch. When 
temple architecture begins to emeige again 
in the IGth century (not that temple- 
building ever entirely ceased), we find the 
curved coinitc taken over for temples too. 
The traditional North Indian temple, the 
tall rekha deul as it is called in Oiissa, had 
a straight cornice, above which rose a 
curvilinear tower: only very few are still 
standing in Bengal from before the Muslim 
period. Nearly all the tem})les tluat we see 
in Bengal texlay date from after the end of 
the 15th century, when there was a revival 
of devotional Hinduism, especially under 
the fervent impetus of the ‘gauriya’ Vaish- 
nava movement led by Sri Chaitanya (1486- 
1533). 

From this late mediaeval pericxl, three 
broad groups of temple design can be dis- 
j tinguished: (1) thc^e based directly on the 
village hut, (2) those with clusters of 
pinnacles or small towers, and (3) modifi¬ 
cations of the traditional rekha deul. As in 
other parts of India, these late mediaeval 
deigns combine certain Islamic features, 
like the pointed cusped arch or the dome, 
with local and traditional features. Even 
the later rekha and hut styles are domed 
internally. But Bengal temples rarely take 
ovor the dome as an external feature, so 


common in Upper India. Instead they 
placed a miniature rekha deul as a tower 
in the centre of the roof above a square 
lower chamber, iciaining the sultanate 
(Hived coiiiicc (picture No. 1). This type 
was csjjecially iavouied by the Malla kings 
of Bishniipur, who were flourishing in the 
17lh century. By jilacing four more such 
towers at the corners, a design known as 
pmuha-ratna is athieved, and by adding a 
further storey with four more towers the 
well-known naba-rnlna was evolved. By 
multiplying the towers at the corners, the 
number of ratiias can be further increased 
ihiough thirteen, seventeen, and twenty- 
one up to a maximum of twenty-five 
(pafirhabiUjrsaU-ratua viundii ). In Eng¬ 
lish we may call this ‘raina’ style the pinna¬ 
cled style, as distinct from the chdld 
and rekha (spired) styles. 

'fhe ratna designs are the most Islamic 
in appearance: the Taj Mahal is a kind of 
paut hii-ratna, the tomb of Sultan Abdul 
Qutb Shah at (4oIconda a kind of naba- 
raina It is a common practice of Islamic 
architecture in Indi.i to multiply smaller 
clustering chhatris round the central dome 
or stories. But although the view has recent¬ 
ly been put forward by Sri Ashim Mukho- 
padhyay in the magazine Dhani that the 
‘raina’ towers derive from Muslim domes, 
this seems to me (piite implausible, tor they 
arc quite different in appearance. Nor can 
I see any similarity between the triple dome 
arrangement of Mughal mosques in Bengal 
(as at Atia, illustrated by Sri Mukhopadh- 
yay) and the paricha-ratna arrangement on 
the temples. The most that one can say is 
that the layout of a single central dome on a 
flat roof with curved cornice above a 'box' 
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lovcer structure, strikingly anticipates the 
ek-ratna layout, and when it is combined 
with a terracotta-decorated facade on triple 
ardiways with multi-faceted pillars, as in 
the Qadum Rasul building at Gaur, 
achieves a remarkable similarity of design 
with, say, the Maclati Mohan temple at 
Itishriupur. But there is a plausible case to 
be made out for deriving the pancha-ratna 
design from the eaily Hindu panchayatana 
layout of five temples, one in the centre and 
lour at the coiners of a common plinth. In 
certain late mediaeval temples round Rewa 
(M.P.), for instance, or in Tirhut, the four 
corner shrines are brought within a single 
building, each connected by a verandah, the 
rool of which abuts the central tower, and 
each surmounted by its own small towci. 
Round Rewa they look remarkably similar 
to Bengal pancha-ratna temples, and pro¬ 
bably date from a century or so earlier (to 
judge from the carving on the door-frames). 
There was a paurhiiyalnna temple of this 
kind at Waii in Malda distiut, built in 1515 
(the inscription is in Malda Museum), of 
which only the half-buried lower walls re¬ 
main. Presumably, when the type was 
adopted for the Radha-Krishna cult, the 
corner chambers w’cre left empty and grew 
smaller, serving only as slot e-rooms or con¬ 
necting access betw'cen verandahs, but struc¬ 
turally they did not disappear until the 
ratna design was built with only a single 
verandah at the front. Round Bishniipur 
the pancha-ratna design seems to have pre¬ 
ceded the ek-ratna, but going back to the 
Upper Indian origins, one may suppose the 
development of a single-towered type from 
a rekha deul surrounded by a verandah—a 
type which is found in Tirhut. In Bengal, 
however, the central tower constitutes an 
upper chamber open on four sides, to 
which access is provided by stairway; it 
does not rise directly above the lower walls, 
but more to the centre supported on a 
dome. 

The multiplication of pinnacles may abo 
be given a Hindu precedent. It was on the 
principle of multiplying temple miniatures 
that the storied towers of the South Indian 


temples were built up, and so too the curvi¬ 
linear tower of the North Indian rekha deul 
—though in this case it is less obvious, as the 
original duplicates have been pressed and 
merged with the curvilinear form (their 
buried presence evident jn the repeated 
bhurni-dmalakas up the tower). But this 
pursuit of precedent can become a little 
absurd, as when one points to the imitation 
rafter ends of the ihailya arches in the 
Western Ghats or to the elaborately carved 
lobes of the makara-tordna of Solanki archi¬ 
tecture, as proof that the Hindus also had 
the cusped arch! The fact remains that it was 
the Muslims who first used multiple cusp- 
ing of keystone arclres, or used multiple 
cusping so universally. So too the vault; the 
Hindus may well have used it as early as 
the Gupta petiod at Bhitargaon or Bodh 
Gaya, but it can hanlly be called a standard 
feature of their builcling methods, as tht- 
arch, vaidt and dome are of Muslim 
methods, so thcic is no cause to get agitat¬ 
ed if their later widespread use is said to 
be due io Muslim influence. Like Jona¬ 
than 'Sttilt’s spider m the Battle of the 
Books, some people want to ‘spin everything 
out of their own entrails’. In fact by the 
end of the 12th century, Hindu architecture 
had lost much ot its elan, so that the Mus¬ 
lim onslaught was both disri^tivc and- 
creative. For the next three hundred years 
the Islamic tradition was dominant, an 
inspned amalgam of Indian and Middle 
Eastern traditions, resulting in shapes 
t|uite diflerent from those of the previous 
Hindu period. Naturally the temples of 
the Muslim pericxl drew on this creative 
living tradition, and look on a similar 
ap|jearance. In Central and Upper India,^ 
this is far more apparent than in Bengal. 
At Bilhari near Jabalpur, for instance, an 
ancient capital full of the ruins of temples 
in traditional style, there are many impres¬ 
sive late mediaeval temples all with laige 
domes, flat square exteriors, and a generally 
Islamic look. Chronologically it is to thu 
period of predominantly Muslim influence 
that the ratna temples ctf Bengal belong, 
and apparently to this Indo>Islamic Uiq)er 
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- Indian tradition. That an attempt was also 

||made to adapt the local mosque tradition 
to the needs of temple design, is proved by 
the extraordinary temple at Bindol in West 
Dinajpur district, which retains so many 
features of mosque design (and decoration) 
as to constitute an intermediate groping 
towards more satisfactory forms. 


Extant hut designs seem to antedate 
ratna designs by over a century. The earliest 
k^known ratna design may well be the old 
Vuin at Damreli (Khulna district of East 
Bengal), said to have been built by Raja 
Bikramaditya in the third quarter of the 
16th century. He was the father of the 
famous Pratapaditya, whose ministei 
Basanta Ray built a group of four ratna 
designs now totally overgrown at Gopalpur, 
some distance south of Damreli; in slightly 
^tter condition, sharing certain construc¬ 
tional features of these four, is the huge 
ruin at Ichhapiir near Gobardanga in 24- 


Parganas: with its octagonal upper storey 
this may well have originally had thirteen 
pinnacles, but none remain today. SucJi 
massive ratna designs were especially 
favoured by the 17th and 18th century kings 
and ramindars of East Bengal. The biggest 


of all was built at Hatikumiul in Pabna 


^district, over 50' high on a base 56' square. 
Only slightly smaller (51' square) is the 
most richly decorated temple in Bengal, the 
naba-ratna temple at Kantanagar in Dinaj¬ 
pur district. Other examples of massive 
naba-ratna temples are at Nanikshir (Farid- 
pur), Potajia (Pabna), or Sonabaria (Khul¬ 
na), and of pancha-ralna at Naldanga and 
Muhammadpur in Jessore district, and at 
Gopalgunj (Dinajpur). The huge Jagan- 
^nath temple at Comilla was given seventeen 
‘ratnas’ in the form of clustering curved 
chald designs, also found on the twenty-one- 
pinnacled Lakshmi-Narayan temple of 
Kishorganj, destroyed in the earthquake of 
1897. Further west the most massive early 
ratna designs are the single-towered tem¬ 
ples of Bankura and Midnapore districts, 
wherever the Malla influence radiated from 
Bishnupur. Their pancha-mtna designs are 


no larger, and naba-ratna temples (not 
found before the second half of the 18th 
century) are comparatively small, only in¬ 
creasing to massive proportions in the 19th 
century, as in the case of the famous Kali 
temple (1855) of Dakshineshwar, near 
Galculia, where Ramakrishna worshipped: 
on a base 46J' square this rises to more than 
twice as high. 

Apart from appearance, the large early 
ratna designs have certain utilitarian and 
constructional features which distinguish 
them from rhdia and rekha designs. The 
most important have already been noted: 
a stairway to an upper chamber, and a pil¬ 
lared s’erandah on four sides (or corridors 
replacing one or more of the verandahs). 
One might expect the same on the double- 
storied fhdld type (dt-chald), which also 
seems to have originated from a verandah 
round a central lower. But whereas the 
ratna designs remained square with the 
towci centrally above the lower chamber, 
the large dt-chald is generally on an elongat¬ 
ed base with no porch or corridor at the 
rear, often not at the sides either, and the 
tower is a decorative not a constructional 
feature (it is neither centrally above the 
chamber below, nor accessible by stairway 
as an upper chamber). In the case of naba- 
ratna temples the upper storey constitutes 
the upper shrine (a miniature pancha- 
ratna) , and in the case of very large temples 
like the one at Hatikumrul in Pabna dis¬ 
trict, there may be a further shrine-chamber 
in the storey or tower above that. Various 
explanations are given for the use of this 
upper chamber; in flood-affected areas it 
was an emetgency refuge for die deity; or 
it may be where the images were kept 
at night, or at certain times of the year. 
Whatever the original pur|X)se, they are no 
longer in use today. With the proliferation 
of small temples in the 18th and 19th cen¬ 
turies, the five- and nine-pinnacles became 
a purely decorative feature, and although 
the stairway persists on to quite small exam¬ 
ples, it is often dispensed with altogether. 

Pancha-ratna and naba-ratna designs be¬ 
came very popular in the early 19th century, 
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especially in north-east Midnapore district, 
but examples may be found from West 
Dinajpur down to Calcutta, or from Puru- 
lia district across to Dacca. In Hooghly, 
Howrah and 2}-Pargan<ts districts the at- 
chain is more popular, in Birbhum and 
Murshidabad the chdr-chnlu and small 
rekha dml. The ek-ratna design is compa¬ 
ratively rare, and may be divided into two 
classes: those in which the tower is a minia¬ 
ture rekha deul with the spire horizontally 
ridged, and those in which the tower is a 
miniature hut design (chdr-chdld or the 
same on eight sides). I’he former, which 
may be called the Bishniipur type, extends 
right down through Midnapore and west¬ 
ern Hooghly as far south as Alangiri, where 
it is comliincd with an dt-chdld porch. Fin- 
ther east in Hooghly district there are two 
17th century examples of the latter type 
with octagonal lowers (Guptipara and 
Bansberia), and one with a chnr-chdln 
tower at KrisJinanagar; such towers are 
also found in the Daspur P. S. of Midnapore 
district (formerly in Hooghly), but here 
cuiiously enough the real porch is occasion¬ 
ally dispensed with and the towel is oli- 
ceiitrc Hush with the ic.u wall. 'These two 
kintU of towels are also lound on the 
pancha-ratmi and mba-ratna designs, even 
in combination as at Sonabaria (picture No. 
3), but it is noteworthy that the chdid 
tower is comparatively rare and confinetl 
to East Bengal. Tlie towers on the innu¬ 
merable pancha-rahia and naba-ratna tem¬ 
ples of West Bengal mostly consist of minia¬ 
ture rekha deuls with ridged spires, but in 
Midnapore a smooth variant was introduc¬ 
ed, retaining the vertical projections but 
introducing a curved cornice (picture No. 
2). There is also considerable variety in the 
shape of the ridged pinnacle, usually square, 
occasionally octagonal, from pyramidal to 
curvilinear, stunted or tall; in north-east 
Midnapore both comice and ridges are 
occasionally curved. In certain temples of 
the Malla kings, the rainas consist not of 
miniature rekha deuls but of four-pillared 
chhatris—with ridged pyramidal tops. This 
brings them even closer to the Rewa type. 
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which also has chhatris above the comer 
shrines. 

By varying the proportions between cen¬ 
tral and subordinate towers, or between 
towers and facades, a surprising aesthetic 
range was achieved. For certain mostly 
large naba-ratna temples of the I9th cen¬ 
tury the curved cornice was replaced by a 
straight ledge or balustrade, greatly alter¬ 
ing the appearance (e.g. Kali temple, 1812, 
at Syamnagar in 24'Parganas); the straight 
cornice is also occasionally found on quite. 
small pancha-ratna temples. Temples with 
more than nine pinnacles are comparatively 
rare, and offer even greater scope for aesthe¬ 
tic variation; the little thirteen-towered 
temples of Dubrajpur (Birbhum) intro¬ 
duce eight small "pinnacles on an interme¬ 
diate ledge between the central and corner 
towers of a basically pancha-ratna design; 
the much larger thirteen-towered templtJ;;; 
at Ramgaih and Kharar (Midnapore) sim¬ 
ply add another stoiey to a naba-ratna 
design; the smaller twenty-one-towered tem¬ 
ple of Parbatinath at Chandrakona places 
three pinnacles at each ol the four lower 
corners and one at each coiner of the octa¬ 
gonal up|>er stoiey, clustering about the 
topmost tower. The tweiiiy-five-piniiaded 
design was similarly built up by imdtqdy- 
ing the comer towers (picture Mo. 4): the 
type is rare—three examples at KLalna*'' 
(Burdwan), another at Sukharia (Hooghly), 
and a much smaller overburdened example 
of only two stories at Sonamiikhi (Bankiira). 
Apart from the standard pattern, various 
anomalous designs have been attempted, 
like the thirteen-towered Hanseshwari tem¬ 
ple at Bansberia (Hooghly) with tall lotus 
bud pinnacles. In the second half of the 
19th century a type of pancha-ratna was ini>' 
troduced called Girigovardhan, in which 
the towers and facade were moulded to 
look like the boulders of the mountain up¬ 
lifted by Sri Krishna. Pinnacles were ato 
used on the octagonal rdsmanchas so popu¬ 
lar in the 19th cendtry—one at each comer 
round a central tower for the single-storied, 
and seventeen in all for the double-storied 
(picture No. 5). The most elaborate of all 
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-twelve-sided with twenty-five towers—was Temples in Bengal are mostly built fot 
|built by the Raja of Dinajpur at Gopal- brick, except in the lateritic tracts of Midna- 
gunj in 1754. The pinnacles were initially pore-Bankura-Purulia, where a coarse pit- 
little rekah deuls, but later an extravagant ted laterite is used, in parts of Birbhum 
bulging ‘baroque’ design became standard where a crimson fine-grained laterite is 
—this was known to the sutradhars of Das- found, and in north Burdwan district where 
pur as rasun (garlic bulb) chura. At Hetam- the yellowish Barakar sandstone is employ- 
jnir in Birbhum district a temple is also ed. The predominance of brick promoted 
found in this style. terracotta decoration, which is found on 



BWHNUPUR: KALACHAND TEMPLE (1W6 AD) 
a r apu mm athw ground plan. 
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teibples of Bengal from the early Hindu/ 
Buddhist period. These terracottas are the 
greatest attraction of the late mediaeval 
temples of Bengal, common to all the diffe¬ 
rent designs. They range from a few lotuses 
and strip designs to a profusion of tiny figu¬ 
res all over one—or more than one—facade. 
The pancha-ratna temple of Syam Rai 
(1643) in Bishnupur or the naba-ratna tem¬ 
ple at Kantanagar (1722) in Dinajpur dis¬ 
trict are the most riclily decorated of all— 
both inside and out, and on all the stories. 
The themes are mainly puranic—Krishna- 
lila and Ramayana, dasavatara and other 
deities—but also range from whimsical birds 
and animals to scenes of contemporary life. 
Kept small within the main lines mouldings 
of the architecture, they do not distract from 
the overall design, but, from the distance at 
which the whole temple is seen, merge to 
form a rough surface texture. Laterite tem¬ 
ples were similarly decorated with plaster 
on a rough-cut surface, while sandstone and 
hnc-grained laterite were carved direct 
without plastering. 

The new vitality of what has been called 
the 16th century ‘Puranic Renaissance’ in 
Bengal promoted a temple-building revival 
of surprising vigour and inventiveness— 
unjustly neglected by the 19th century 


archaeologists too busy documenting pre- 
Muslim remains. The scale is generally 
modest; the patrons are no longer emperors 
but petty rajas and zamindars, followed in 
the late 18th and 19th centuries by pros- 
jjerous weavers, dealers in bullion, and 
other businessmen. The nearest to grandeur 
was achieved by the massive naba-ratna and 
panchabingsati-ratna designs, which in the 
heart of their mountainous brickwork often 
housed no more than a tiny salagram. The 
majority of the early temples were vaish- 
nava, usually dedicated to Radha-Krishna. 
Now many are abandoned or falling to ruin: 
the design was none too stable—the outer 
walls split off above the porches, the pinna¬ 
cles tumble down. Worse still, the temples 
are being stripped of their terracottas to 
meet the fashionable demand for art curios. 
First Westerners and now Indians too are 
returning from their picnics with a litt^ 
load of loot—never considering how they 
are removing the evidence on whidt the 
art historian will reconstruct their past, or 
that by the time funds are available to pre- 
.serve a monument there will be nothing left 
to preserve. Meanwhile, for those content 
witli the pleasures of the eye alone, much 
still remains to give delight when spires are 
glimpsed between the palm trees and the 
thatched mud walls. ^ 
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Main temple of the Jora Mandir group ^1726 A.D.) Pancha-ratna temple at Suratpur In Mldna- 

at Bishnupur in Bankura district: the basic single- P®™ district, showing the type of towers 

towered design, with a porch on throe sides and which developed in the 19th century, 
a corridor at the back. 
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Naba-ratna temple of Syam- 
Sunder (1767 A.D.) at Sonabarla 
In the Khulna district of East 
Bengal, showing both rekha and 
chala type of towers. 








The Gopalbari (1766 A.D.) at Kalna in Burdwan district, with the At Garhbeta in Midnapore district: a typical 19th century rasmancha 

maximum number of ptfinacles—^twenty-live. with seventeen towers of extravagant ‘baroque’ design. 
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THE NECESSITY AND 
IMPOSSIBILITY OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY 


all social sciences’, my instruction for 
^-^this conference tells me, 'economics is 
supposed to. be (justifiably, it seems) the 
most advanced’. But this is because it is 
hardly a social science, and those sectors in 
which it has made the greatest advances 
are precisely the least human. Economics 
stands at the point of man’s interaction 
mth nature, not other men, and it borrows 
m predictability from the inanimate side 
of its subject matter. Increasing returns to 
scale, diminishing returns when one input 
is fixed, the inexorability of material 
balances in an input/output table, the rate 
of technical progress, the fact of scarcity- 
in a word the ‘logic of commodities’: no 
wonder Mar.x thought of man’s struggle 
with nature as the predictable part of 
man’s history. No wonder, either, that 
fie hoped it determined the superstrutiuic. 
But that is the trouble: it does not deter¬ 
mine, it only constrains. And this is what 
makes a successfid political economy so 
improbable. 

Moreover when economics turns to con- 
sidei man it takes a most inhuman view of 
him—he is a Benthamite, a maximi/er of a 
simple and constant psychological func- 
j|ion. The problems he faces, too—those of 
exchange and choice between alternatives 
—are the same every morning, and his uni- 
qiie'faculty of memory alters nothing funda¬ 
mental in his behaviour. It only makes him 
a better adjuster of the same kind. Indeed 
the very rate at which he increases his effi¬ 
ciency is a matter of experience, and can 
be generalized upon the 'learning curve’. 
There is, th^, no history, but only a 
rlironology of 'tl'Mthographic and technologi¬ 


cal change, and capital accumulation. 
Ideas may develop, but motivation is al¬ 
ways the same. Political power m.iy change 
hands, but unless it expresses itself in ade¬ 
quately enforced legislation men’s be¬ 
haviour is always everywheie the same. 

The astounding thing is that this assump¬ 
tion works. Not perfectly, of course. It does 
not well describe the behaviour of most 
primative tribes; nor of complicated orga¬ 
nizations in complicated exchange situa¬ 
tions like trade unions and large capitalist 
corporations; and least of all governments, 
which .'ire fundamentally not in this kind 
ol situation at all. But for the rest, includ¬ 
ing individuals in a Communist society, 
Benthamism is an evidently w'orkable 
assumption about economic behaviour, 
fruitful of correct predictions. It may be 
that, say. sociology ot psychology will dis¬ 
cover a similar basic simplicity, but I see 
no sign of it. Men, in other facets of their 
lives, are more complicated to begin with; 
and their memory of how they or their pre¬ 
decessors behaved continually changes 
their own principles of behaviour. So the 
statistical ‘univei'se’ is never the same, or 
if you prefer it, the principle of the unifor¬ 
mity of nature cannot be assumed. Govern¬ 
ments and marriagfe customs evolve, eco¬ 
nomic man does not. 

So, first, economics has the advantage of 
a basic, workable, simplicity. Then, too, its 
methodology is much more advanced. To¬ 
day, indeed, it is no longer the jackal at 
the feast of mathematics and statistics but 
the lion himself, hunting new prey and 
providing the feast. In linear programming 
and in control theory mathematics has 
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m^de advances for ihe sake of economics, 
and the accusation is no longer valid that 
we are making do with (echniqiies develop¬ 
ed by and for physicists. We also demand 
large and specialized computers! And all 
this makes us very pioiid, and inspires a 
host of imiutors in politics and sociology 
who seem to be mainly wasting their time. 
For we tend to forget, and our imitators 
ieceni never to have heard, the all-impor¬ 
tant phrase: Garbage In, Garbage Out. i.e.. 
your lesults cannot be more reliable than 
your data, and no mathematician or com¬ 
puter can tell you what those aie. 

Data are petty bourgeois, methodology 
is aristociatic. Jn the Century of the Com¬ 
mon M<in everyone is an aristocrat, so in 
each social science methodology has bolted, 
like uncropped asparagus, to heights where 
there are no data at all. If this is what 
‘advancetl’ means. Heaven keep us back¬ 
ward. I certainly would not wish to say, 
having looked a little at conflict re.search. 
that economics presents the wiliest gap bet¬ 
ween methods and data, since after all it 
has more of both. But I do believe it has 
contributed to the gap in its sister stiences. 
by setting up a ‘revolution of rising nieiho- 
dologkul expectations’ that nothing can 
fulfil. 

The obsession with methodology and 
with simple assumptions is accompanied by 
an excessive faith in mere logic, or nowa¬ 
days mere mathematics (which is only a 
particularly powerful kind of logic). That 
is, economists try to deduce coinplic.ited and 
yet practical conclusions, usable in real 
life, from much ratiocination and few data. 
Our energy goes into the ratiocination and 
we do not examine the data. Nay worse, 
we confine our questions to those that ran 
be answered in this manner. None of these 
questions touches political economy. For 
that study requires very many data, collect¬ 
ed by imaginative yet scrupulous people, 
and can support only short flights of reason¬ 
ing, since some of the necessary data are 
always missing. 

Long chains of reasoning are a hopeless 
waste of time in political economy; the 
injnit, often re-used, leads to explosively 


laige errors in the output. Needless to say. 
no amount of logic can actually generate,' 
or substitute for, factual input; yet this 
hoary fallacy seems not to be quite dead. 
Garbage In, Garbage Out applies to logic 
as well—logic is, after all^ a sort of com¬ 
puter. 

Finally, and also similar, here is the flight 
into the noimative. Economists love to tell 
us what we oiiglit to do. Some of them are 
even careful to cirt umscribe the occasions 
when we ought to, and to give tpiite vahi-, 
able advice. I am fat indeed from criticiz¬ 
ing this nrtivity, but shall only point out 
tliat it IS not scientific in any sense helpful 
to a fiisiorian. History is positive, it is 
about whdi we do, or did Noimative eco¬ 
nomics IS, by definition, not about what wc 
do; It IS also a great deal easier than posi¬ 
tive economics, and that is why it is so 
widely praclisetl It is of course anoth^i 
excellent field lot the constinction of large 
logical edifttes on scanty data. 

Moreover economics is a very large sub¬ 
let t. It contains large fields of study nearly 
untouclied by mocletn methodology and 
yielding but the sparsest scientific crop. Not¬ 
ably among these are economic motivation, 
the disttibiition of income and capital, the 
condiiti of large corporations, the com- 
paiison of economic systems, l^pving still 
further out. wc find nothing that even prd^ 
tends to be a theory of governmental eco¬ 
nomic behaviour. The whole of the sub¬ 
jects known as public finance, monetary 
|K)licy and detailed planning is normative. 
We might want to call a tightly knit logi¬ 
cal structure of noimative propositions 
scientific, but it isn't po.sitive so it hardly 
concerns us. Moreover it is just these areas 
that impinge most nearly upon, nay thai 
constitute, political economy. 

Indeed what in economics is truly scien¬ 
tific? What does justify our reputation as 
the most advanced social science? Let us 
take a specific example: econometrics, the 
establishment of quantitative models that 
describe the behaviour of whole national 
economies. Parameters are derived empiri¬ 
cally^ that relate the component magnitudes 
—quantity of money, rate of interest, out- 
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put of durable and non-durable consumer 
goods, fixed and circulating investment, 
' budget surplus, balance of foreign pay¬ 
ments, etc.—to each other. One feeds in an 
initial situation or a brief pre-history, 
assumes certain future values for variables 
beyond one's control and sets the model in 
motion. The actual future course of the 
economy is predicted, sometimes quite well. 

It is true that econometrics often makes 
hoirible mistakes. The initial data can be 
j wrong, and so can the assumptions about 
the future of the exogenous variable.s. The 
paiametric relations of the variables mav 
change very quickly and without warning, 
which is much as if a physicist had to deal 
with .substances that boiled at a different 
temperatiiie yeat by yeai. A goenJ example 
of the staggering increase dining 1970 ol 
cost inflation is Hriiain. Tlic parameter 
^lat changed was the entirely imponder¬ 
able but eniitelY-triicial one of tiade union 
mood. Obviously, no economctiician did 
or could have predicted this. Tlien again 
the econometrician may wtend his pio- 
pliecy to be falsified. Thus his model pre¬ 
dicts unemployment, so he shows it to the 
government, which takes corrective mea¬ 
sures. But take it all in all, econometrics is 
a remarkable scientific achievement, far 
more successful than its cousin in the 
♦natural world, meteorology. 

Now what has all this to do with the 
political economist, let alone the historian? 
They will note the eljerts of the application 
by governments ol greater econoinetrical 
knowledge^: fuller and more stable em¬ 
ployment, and more rapid growth, in every 
advanced capitalist country than at any 
previous recorded pericKl. Now these direct 
(^effects can be inferred pretty rigorously 
from the model; indeed they are a part of 
it. But not .so the effects of these effects: say 
that Communism has been halted in 
Europe, or that Social Democracy has 
veered rightwards, or that laisser-fairc has 
been abandoned to extremists. There is of 
course nothing in econometrics that tells 
us how man will react politically to a radical 
change in tbe performance of capitalism. 

It is easier to educe the constitutional 
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changes that the technical necessities, of 
piacticiiig econometrics impose on a gov¬ 
ernment. Thus, the central bank must-> 
and everywheie has—come more under the 
control of the Ministry of Finance. For ‘it 
says in Keynes’ that fiscal and monetary 
])olicy are altei natives, and must be co¬ 
ordinated. But the bank cannot dominate 
ihe goveriiiiieiit, so the g«>vcrnment must 
dominate tlie bank. Clearly, a histoiian of 
the peiiod nuist know all this, but some¬ 
how we have stdl not got veiy far. It is 
lather like saying that the telephone has 
diminished the lole of ambassadors, or that 
nuclear weapons incie.'tse civilian domina- 
lion over the military. These three proposi¬ 
tions leally belong to 'political technology’; 
they tell us how goveinmental structures 
can or must be alter ed bee au.se someone has 
invented something. 

But t.'ike aiiothei pioposition, not strictly 
alxiiit cconometi ics: Keynesian macro-eco¬ 
nomic manipulation has nothing whatso- 
evei to do with (kimmunist central physi¬ 
cal command planning; it does not even 
lead to it by an in.sensible progre.s.sion, with 
a second generation of detailed controls 
being piled upon the first generation of lax 
controls, because the latter fail to achieve 
their objective. This is the opposite of what 
Hayek asserts in his Road to Serfdom. 
Never mind which of us is right: obviously 
the pioposition and its negation are 'politi¬ 
cal ec.onomy’ in the true sense. How could 
one confirm or deny it? 

The historian will look at all the coun¬ 
tries that have adopted Keynesian policies, 
and ask which of them made the Hayekian 
progression. The answer appears to be, 
none. For twenty-five years or .so sixteen 
advanced capitalist countries have practised 
the Keynesian economics: say 400 country- 
years. Not one has trodden the Road to 
Serfdom. Cential physical command plan¬ 
ning has been introduced only by govern¬ 
ments that liked it anyway, and which had 
not first tried out Keynesian methods and 
found them wanting. Governments or 
countries finding these methods wanting 
have rather letreaied to laissez-faire. The 
Nazis, upon whom Hayek incorrectly based 
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his proposition, even retreated towards 
laissez-faire in the middle of a war (under 
Albert Speer); and in any case they never 
came very close to a command economy. 

That, then, is what I tall the historical 
method, and it demands a rather lengthy 
cvdirfiion Some purists would oljjett that 
counting and compaiing things isn’t the 
1 igoroiis ‘aiui then and then’ stuff on which 
they got their PhDs. I would leply, the pre- 
s ions paragraph is most certainly ‘and then 
and then’ stiiH, in that it is entirely ununa- 
lylical and avoids all explanation. If ir 
throws up a plausible gcnerali/atioii uever- 
ihele.ss. we should not be surpriscil; the 
method had merely been unden ated 
by its advocates, it is entirely capable 
oi generating good jiredktions, but not 
explanations. Pure unthinking statisti¬ 
cal analysis, such as the establishment 
of a connexion between lung cancer 
.and cigarettes, or of the superiority of 
movements in the quantity of- money as a 
predictor of the national income—all 
measurement without theory—is the ‘histo¬ 
rical method’. We may instance the statis¬ 
ts al work of Wesley Claii Mitchell, and of 
the National Bui can of Economic Research 
when he presided over it. A review of the 
NBER’s great ‘Measuring Business Cycles’ 
was aptly entitled 'Measurement Without 
Theory’. It must be said that in that parti¬ 
cular case, as opposed to the Flayekian rase 
quoted above, the pine histoiical method 
yielded very little. 

Tlicic is, then, no virli thing as historical 
explanation, only prediction. The former 
is by definition the provision of some 
.science.'* For to predict w'ithout explaining 
is to show that B habitually succeeds A, but 
not why. However under this ’why’ there 
lies an unpleasant complication. For to ex¬ 
plain is simply to refer to another, already 
established, generalization. But this propo¬ 
sition in turn is simply a 'that’, not a ‘why’, 
and so ad infinitum. Thus when we identify 
the carcinogen in tobacco we explain why 
smoking causes cancer, but what is a car¬ 
cinogen?—only a substance the presence of 
which habitually antecedes, or constitutes, 
some aspect of the growth of cancer. To 


explain why this is so is simply to refer to 
another generalization of the same type. 

Scientific explanation, then, including of 
course the natuial sciences, is an infinite 
regress of Human ‘habitual successions’, 
and when I say history piedicts but does 
not explain I only mean that historians 
lend to refer us, if we ask for explanation, 
to the social sciences, for further and bettor 
attested ‘habitual successions’. Thrown thus 
into, say, economics, we may, if we persist 
in our curiosity, be further lefcired to indi¬ 
vidual p.sythology, and so on. The historian, 
.and this point is purely semantic, eschews 
this sort of woik. 

For past economics is called otonomics. 
and past so< lology is called sociology No 
one questions Wilt Rostow's light to do 
nineteenth teuiuiy pconomcirits;* no one, 
least of all himsell, should deny HugXi 
Tievor-Ropei’s .soundne.ss as a seventecnlli 
centiiis soiiologist We call them ccono- 
inetririans and .sociologists when they do 
this, though one of them diaws his salary 
as a hisiorian But theie is an exception to 
this rule, and iliat is politics. What passes 
ordinarily for histoiic.d explanation is 
political explanation. Much of wdiat histo- 
lians write is not narrative but analysis. 
This analysis is neticr particiilalfbut always 
appeals to some implicit generali/ation. In” 
other words ivlien we say ‘history is past 
politics’ we mean that tlie aveiage hisiorian 
is a low-grade political scientist. I mean no 
insult by the qualification' for political 
science is so rudimentary and unreliable 
that it is not worthwhile to be a high-grade 
exjxincnt of it. 

And here in tiiin 1 mean no insult to 
political scientists. Their study is a low-^ 
giacle one, producing little certainty, not 
at all because they are incompetent, but 
because it is inoidinatcly difficult. True 
political explanation, of the past or of the 
present, is alway.s extiemely banal and 
touches only a very few elements in the 
situation. Their energy is almost all 
absorbed in discovering the sequence of 
events, and any attempt to push explana¬ 
tion or prediction to the point where they 
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will acUially be useful breaks down in view 
i of all the uncertainties. Political genera¬ 
lization hardly risc.s above the level of piu- 
verbs: ‘he who rides a revolution rides a 
tigei’, ‘who lives by the sword dies by the 
sword’—good statistically piobable state¬ 
ments, width wc lalsely think it undigni¬ 
fied to use. Wc have a scientifically unjusti¬ 
fied ycaining foi something more sophisti¬ 
cated, as if iiii asttononiei weie to lefusc to 
use the law ol giaviiy because it was such 
' a cliche^. What is really regrettable, how¬ 
ever, is not the banality of our piovcibs but 
the aiea ol riestience tlicy lc<ivo. 

Theie is’of coin.se no great ineiaphysual 
diffcience between the iiicreh probable 
like the two pioverbs, and the (jiiite cer¬ 
tain, like giavity; all ate laws togeliicr Nor 
has gravity been expLiined in ilie aliove 
sense, by reference to something else Hcie 
indeed its status is less satisf^ing ilian that 
of the two political proveibs, whicli can be 
lefeiied to generalizations fiom individual 
psychology. Indeed vciv much poliiical c>\- 
planation is in teims of our piocc'rbial 01 
merely lianal knowledge ol individual 
p.syrhology. Why, foi instance, did (Jaesar 
(ro.s.s the Rubicon? Simply, because he 
thought he would be killed il he did not, 
and—here comes the scientific gcnerali/a- 
tion—men like to li\cv' 

Students of politics, whether past or pie- 
sent, must just accept the banalitv and 
partiality of such correct explanations as 
they can give, and soldier on. Snobbery, 
haste and despair aie poor counsellois, 
which have led to many false solutions. 
Some have retreated into actually condemn¬ 
ing all political genciali/ations, and threat¬ 
ening their colleagues with exclusion (from 
what?!): 

,.. hi»iuiians are not concerned with 
what inight have happened, they try to 
explain what actually did hapjien 'I'hcy 
do not explain an event in tenns of its 
connection with universal laws; they 
trace iis connection with other events... 
as long as he remains a historian, he. . 
(does not u.>e) events to illustrate laws.** 

;n other words there is histoire 6v^nemen- 
ielle and there is political philoKiphy, but 


they must have nothing to do with each 
other. 

Some again have preferred to offer other, 
less demanding, concepts of explanation. 
In tlie nineteenth century philosophers of 
histoiy (Hegel and Marx) attacked logic 
itself, and asserted the right to contradict 
thenuelves. Nay more they claimed to spin 
causal explanations out of this new self- 
contradictory logic, out of the essences they 
thought to know to be in things rather than 
out of the things them.selves (which would 
have had to be observed, and so would 
have been troublesome and recalcitrant). 
Tlie dialectic is of course an explainer’s 
paradise, and this put -011 was too good to 
List. But what IS ‘genetical causality’, which 
has been strongly pressed upon me .is an 
alieinative to my bleak Anglo-Saxon phili¬ 
stinism, it not dialectic ami w.iter? In one 
intcipreiaiion it is a complete tautology- 
all causality is genetical, the adjective acids 
nothing to the noun. In another it is wholly 
aibitrary, for who is to check, confirm or 
deny .my paniculai asscition of ‘genesis’, il 
not by reference lo something else? Take 
away the nccc.ssily to compare, and wc all say 
whai we please. Indeed consider the very 
woid genesis, the metaphor on which this 
theory rests: if there weie only one father 
and only one baby in all history, how could 
we li.ive established any connexion? Genesis 
ii.selt is a normal scientific observation— 
which Austialian aborigines have not 
made. 

Or yet again, some historians offer ‘inlet- 
pietation’ instead of explanation. This 
seems to me to be just a w'easel-word for the 
same tiling. How would you check, confirm 
or deny an interpretation, except by re¬ 
ference to something else? How would you 
show it not to be arbitrary? 

What the sciences present, then, and here 
I emphatically include the natiual .sciences, 
is laiying degrees of seientifuitd. But they 
all he along one axis, and it does not follow 
that our notions of explanation should 
cliflFer: 

(i) most nature-nature interactions are 
vei y ‘sc ientific’. But a few-asironomy. 
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geology and above all meteorology- 
are for one reason or another devi¬ 
lishly diflicult and do not come under 
category (i). Above all they greatly 
resemble the social sciences (iii) in 
that one must often begin with the 
recent history of tlie object studied, 
one cannot make laixrratory tests, and 
one often finds oneself making merely 
statistical geneiali/atioiis that can¬ 
not be referred to others. Thus al¬ 
though the disturbing human f.'ictor 
of memory is absent there ai e troubles 
enough. Econometrics is probably 
more ‘scientific’. 

(n) inan-natuK' nitciaciions (work, teclr- 
nical progress) are intci mediately 
difficult. These, to re})eiii, are Marx’ 
‘productive forces’; indeed this whole 
categori/.ition would have been im¬ 
possible without Marx ()n(.e a new 
technology has been established it be¬ 
comes a particularly predictable part 
of (i), except in so far as it concerns 
work. Man-nature interactions aie, as 
we have seen, the field par excellence 
of economics. 

(lii) man-man interactions of a common¬ 
place, repetitive, ‘statistical’ chaiactei. 
Such arc most particular fields ol 
sociology and the rest ol economics, 
especially econometrics. In part time 
the Historical School (.Schmoller, 
Tawncy see p. clelended a gene- 
lical or jmssibly evc:nementiel metho¬ 
dology in this field. But as we sec 
below, they were defeated and purely 
scientific criteria have taken it over, 
(iv) the 'realm of freedom’: politics and— 
even worse—cultiiic. For if the future 
of parliamentary democracy is 
obscure, who shall predict the length 
of skirts or the success ol musique 
concrete? 

(v) of a wholly different kind of sdenti- 
firile is the wholly logical stiidv, siicli 
as mathematics or accouruanc}. The 
purist denies to these the name of 
science, though not of Wissenschaft.''^ 
Although these logics are mainly of 
assistance to the more ‘scientific’ 


sciences, as the opening paragraph oi 
this essay shows, and the student ol 
(iv) can make little use of them, ht 
violates them at his peril. 

Let me conclude this methodological 
exclusion by stressing the jmimportance ol 
methodology and the impoitance of 
method. Good political historians have 
always u.sed the best methods they can. 
Like M. Jourdan, they have been practis¬ 
ing the highest possible degree of sdenti- 
fuite all their lives. We should pay much 
less attention to what they say on this sub- 
jett—their odium methodoioguum against 
sociologists, then attiibution of unimpor¬ 
tance to economists—and much more to the 
political e.xplanations tliat they, as honest 
aitj.sari.s, do give when tlic‘) aie about theii 
])ro|>cr busine.ss. Moreovei [xilitic'.s is the 
cpieen of the So/ialwisseii.scli<ilten. Power 
IS the most iin))ortant factor in the luiinan 
condition. Tiic parameteis of the true 
.social sciences depend upon it rather moie 
than it on them. And the cxeinse of power 
IS arbitrary and unpredictable. Therefore 
the economist’s or soc iologist’s comfortable 
lug is always being jerked horn iiiidev him. 
Not all his idcntifir ite can protect him 
from that. 

We ma-; now ictiiin to out principal 
subject. Political economy is partly politics 
and paiily ecoiioinics. But the aspects of 
economics which it touches aie vciy pie- 
c isely the least developed, as we have seen. 
.As to politics, it has no pieteasions to 
scientific status: no generalization is yet 
possible on how power is acquired oi on 
how it is irsed. rhcieforc there can be no 
.scientific jiolitical economy. The nearest 
we can come to it is the purely posi¬ 
tive, virtually untheoretical, amassing 
of relevant historical data, as in the 
answer given above to Hayek’s question: 
does a little planning lead to a lot of 
planning? This, I submit, i.s a truly politico- 
economic question. It is about the likely 
ixilitical reactions lof governments and 
peoples to certain economic events, about 
the way in which power will be used over 
the economy when the economy has reacted 
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to an initial use of power. It is also a very 
important question, to which the world 
would wehonie a scientific answer. Hayek 
and 1 have both given positivistic answeis, 
based on the facts. His answer is wrong, 
mine is tight; but neilhei ol us goes verv 
deeply below the surface, to enquire what 
makes some govciiinicnts try to ronliol the 
inatkct, and why they icact in the way they 
do when al fust then inelliods seem to fail. 

One man, possibly the only man. to go 
deeply below this surf ate was Karl Marx. 
Ills name is often cou|)led with the British 
school ol |)oluicnl economy—.Smith, 
Ricardo, Maltiuis and J S. Mill-but I am 
quite unable to do them so nuuh honour. 
Not one of tlicm studies, let alone makes 
clear, the connexion between the polilual 
and the economic oidei, Richardo comes 
neatest to if, in his theoiy of income dis- 
•tiibution among tlie tliree faclois of pio- 
duction 'T'liesc weic land, (,i|>ilal .ind 
laboui and he ic rote in this mannei at a time 
and a place when feudal land relalion-ships 
were not cxliaiisicd and political poever lay 
W'ith land owners; while capitalists were a 
self-conscious clas.s seeking a share of that 
powet, 'ind Liboiireis were indeed an inci¬ 
pient proletariat but could tio no mote 
than stage inefleciive lesolts. And no doubt 
it was precisely thc.se contours of ilic politi¬ 
cal landscape that stined David Ricardo, 
M.P., to produce that theoiy of income di.s- 
tiibution. But the theoiy i.s as valid or as 
invalid in any market economy, no mattei 
what the political configuiation. And then 
it becomes mere economics. It was political 
economy for a brief half-century. 

The insights of Marx were a great deal 
more illuminating. He was a worse econo¬ 
mist, and represents in many ways a regies- 
sion from Ricardo; but an infinitely better 
politician. Such a question as Hayek's would 
liave been meat and drink to him. and he 
would have answered it with a truly .scienti¬ 
fic, though probably incorrect, theory: 
something about the concentration of capi¬ 
tal leading to state capitalism and then to 
revolution and socialism. This kind of thing 
genuinely purports to explain why govern¬ 
ments do this or that to the economy, as 


well ds to predict what they will do. For we 
must, to lepeai, always remain insecure in 
our predictions of what so long as we do 
not know why: it is our scientific duty to 
isolate tliat carriiiogcn in nicotine. 

My objection to Marx is that though he 
asked ifie rigJit cpiestions, and fluked a few 
good answcis, he liad the lowest possible 
stantlaids of jjroof, logic and definition. In¬ 
deed he didn’t know the meaning ol these 
woicls. He was, afici all, moie German 
tfian Jewish, lie believed in the power of 
mcic phrases and tfie omnipotence of 
thought. The wfiole of his dialectic is 
nothing more ilian this. Moieovei 'iiniso 
schlimmci tin die ratsachen'—I blush to 
naiislate ii into an empiiical language— 
was not, but miglit w'ell liavc been, his 
pill.ISC. He spoke frequently of revolutions 
but ne\er defined or dated a bourgeois 
lesoliition; he confu.sed capitalism with in- 
diisti inhsm. and spoke often of mercantilism 
but never fitted ii in. lie gaily subslracted 
GIiiu.i, India and even Russia from his 
tfieoiy of history but nevei re-examined the 
theoiy; he spoke of two classes in modern 
society, but his best book (the 18th 
Bnimairc) deals openly with five, etc., etc. 

Maix liad innumerable suctes.so!s who 
weie sobeier, less arrogant and more 
scientific: the Kathedersodalisten of late 
l!)ili century Germany and their contem- 
poi.n ies. the economic historians of Britain. 
Economic history lor a time aspired to be 
the queen of the social .sciences, and to pro- 
\idc both a general view of human history 
and even guidelines loi public policy. 
.Schmoller and Tawney besirocle ilie world: 
what has become of this aspiration, and 
tvhy aie our colleagues in that field today 
such Inimble chudges? Partly, no doubt, it 
was the loss ol the Methodenstreit. For 
their great predecessors fought (he timeless 
and bloodless analy.sis of modern economics, 
disriis.sed abc^vc, not with Hegeh.in dialec¬ 
tic but with nothing at all. The mere 
heaping up of data was somehow to reveal 
something. Partly too, they claimed too 
much; polity matters like the economic 
effects of protection or how to cure unem¬ 
ployment really are better tackled analyti- 
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cally, and the good scientist intuitively 
knows where his own methods will not yield 
much. But political economists they were, 
and they should have stuck to their guns. 

For political economy is possible and will 
be useful provided that we do not ask too 
much of it. It needs no new methodology; 
only the Marxian habit of asking the right 
questions, a touch of Marxian genius in the 
practitioner, and a wholly un-Marxian 
humility before tlte data. For the relevani 
data arc numerous and their collection is 
laborious. But above all we must be humble 
.(bout our results. For before we Jia\c 
derived this or that proposition from a 
yeai's work the ‘statistical univcise' will 
change before our eyes and we sliall ha\e 
to begin again. The laws of political eco¬ 
nomy are like those of politics: temporary 
and probable generalizations on which to 
found good bets but not certain piedictions, 
and only valid for an e|K)ch, the boundaries 
of which the student must establish for him¬ 
self. 

'These lonslant changes ol llie ‘statistic.il 
universc‘ met it some concluding, and em¬ 
phatic, words. The nightmare of the phy¬ 
sicist is the political economist's everyday 
ptoblcm. The lormer dreams of super 
heavy oi super-hot stars on which the 
natuial elements lose their ordinary pro 
pel ties and gravity its usual strength; but 
these things aic only speculation. iMaix, 


however, was constrained to recognize that 
hapital concerned Europe alone; the Ben¬ 
thamite must admit that Trobrianders are 
not homines economtd, but may be becom¬ 
ing such as contact with the white man in¬ 
creases. He must even admit that the hippie 
also breaks most of his ruijps—deliberately, 
and after loo much ‘contact with the white 
man'. 

I’here are no rules about the changing 
of the rules, and this is a most important 
limit to our scirnti/icite. Sometimes such 
changes can be foieseen, but mostly they 
cannot. Wc c.in predict perhaps, the deve¬ 
lopment ol the Tiobriander into homo 
economicus; foi other piiniitive people, 
albeit quite unlike him, have undeigone 
this same transformation. But none of us 
foresaw the hippie’. The M.uxiun claim that 
dialectical mateiialisni tells us how the 
lules will change, that it is piecisely the 
science of the neccssaiy succe.ssioii ol one" 
statistical univcise u|x>n anothei, is false. 
The luiiirologists‘ attempts to do the job 
have been no laoic successful. It would be 
nice to h.tve such a science, but we haven't, 
and 1 doiibt if wc ever will. It will be a lot 
already to identify iJic succeeding sssicms 
betimes, it is not illogical oi unscientihc 
to despair oi picclicting the suc'cssion. Was 
Heiseiibeig unscientihc when he mlroduced 
a quite diflerent .sort of nescience? 




1 Sumclimcs, as iii the rase of the Chicago 
School, the ciasscst c-mpuicism suffices. No ihcoiy 
underlies the proposition that the qiianlity of 
money today is the best piedictor of the national 
income tomorrow. It is simply alleged to be the 
best predictor in fact, by ccoiiometrical tests But 
true science must explain why; just as the piopusi- 
tion that smoking causes cancel cries out for the 
isolation of the carcinogen. 

2 Elfects, by the way, of the first and least sopliisti- 
caled advances in the science those made by 
Keynes himself. It would be impossible to diuw that 
subsequent complications and improvements had 
contributed anything to any nation‘8 economic per¬ 
formance. 


•>1 mean in the English sense of the woid, aiul 
not as 111 the wcakci Cettnan Wissciistliaft (study). 
Histoiy IS a Sozialwissenschaft but not a social 
science 

1 The Hrtttih Lionomy of the Nineteenth dentuty, 
Oxfuid 1948. 

5\Vc must fuither use some low-level anthropu- 
logical ‘structural' analysis' Caesar’s move was 
wiihin the rules of the game of Roman politics 
aftei Marius, and hit political murder would also 
hate been, indeed latex was, within those iiilrs 

0 Mrs Shirley Letwin in the S/iectaloi, 9 Jan. 1971. 
Note her strong resemblance to the Kathedersozia- 
listcn, discussed on page .55. 

7 There arc in paiiiculai Italians who would call 
them ‘scienze’ to the exclusion of ‘dirtier’ subjects. 
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SOME FEATURES OF THE 
AESTHETIC JUDGMENT 


¥S the aesthetic judgment uni\cisiill) 
valid? TJtis question might appear at 
first forbiddingly technical and unfamiliar. 
But the problem in itself is not unfamiliar. 
One is often asked: Is beauty subjective or 
objeitive? The two formulations are similai 
in some lespetts, although they are by no 
means identical. The first is to be preferred 
because it is less confusing than the second, 
^ncl also because u is less unfair to the 
aestheiician. The latter formulation is how¬ 
ever more popnlai with the common man 
because he thinks that it is the best method 
to silence that unwanted intruder, the 
aestheiician. 1 he situation is not unlike the 
inst.ince of Di Johnson kicking a stone to 
conlutc Beikclev. The stone is kicked. Dr 
John-son goes home elated, and Berkeley re¬ 
mains untouclicd. When the common man 
asks the aesthetic ian the second question in 
fregarcl to beauty, the aesthetic ian does not 
know svhat he is expected to say, because 
the question itself is not cleatly stated. 
When people use tlie word ‘objective’ they 
have in mind one of tJic following things: 
(n) They want to know whether beauty (in¬ 
cluding the beauty of natuie) is mind- 
dependent or mind-independent. Is beauty 
such a thing, as could exist in a world not 
inhabited by human beings? Many philoso¬ 
phers have held that the things in our world 
have two sorts of characteristics, those 
which would be there even in the absence 
of the human mind (e.g. shape) and those 
which they apj^ear to possess only because 
they interact with the human mind (e.g. 
colour). Colour can therefore be said to be 
mind-dependent whereas shaj^e is not. To 
which category does beauty then belong? 
Philosophers^ like Moore and Joad have 


held that befiiii) is objectise in the .sense of 
not being miiul-depeiKlcnt. Idealists like 
Bosaii(|uel have subsiiibed to the opposite 
\iew. When the common man uses the 
words ‘subjective' .mcl 'objective' he does 
not a|i|jCiir to ha\e the abo\e distinction in 
mind, loi he will not feed satisfied if he is 
told that beauty is subjectue. but is remin¬ 
ded that so :dso .uc all the colours, sounds, 
smells etc (h) Very oJien, jicople have in 
mind anothei distinction. A thing is 
sometimes said to be subjective if it is 
confined to one .subject and is not shared 
l)y all Thus the redness of .1 lose is said to 
be- .in objective projierty because it is there 
lor all to sec. But its pleasant quality is re- 
g:n-cled as subjective, because whether or 
not it gives pleasure depends ujKm the jici- 
son who looks at it. One pei.son might find 
it pleasant but another might not. People 
who say that beauty is subjective waul to 
as.seri that beauty is in the nature of that 
pleasant cjuality and not like redness—just as 
what is pleasant to one might not be plea¬ 
sant to anolhci and wlial is beautiful to one 
might not be beauiilnl to another. 

Ii IS cs.tcntial theielore to note that the 
two uses of subjective' briefly discussed 
above :uc not coextensive. One could be a 
subjectivist in (he first sense without being 
subjectivist in the .second sense, but, of 
coun>c, one who is subjectivist in the second 
seii.se will have to be a subjectivist in the 
fust sense also. Kant, lor example, was a 
subjectivist in iJic first sense, but he was 
explicitly opjiosed to subjectivism in the 
second sense. 

I'hcre is yet another point woith noting. 
Those who wish to avoiil the second version 
ol subjectivism sometimes take the stand 
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ihat beauty i.s a propeiiy and that the 
aesthetic judgment is cognitive in character. 
The followers of Moore are inclined to take 
this stand. But this is fraught with difficul¬ 
ties. If beauty is a property, one can legiti¬ 
mately ask: What sort of property is it? If 
it is natural, why do many people fail to 
see it? If It is non-natural, what proof is 
there to support the view that non-natural 
jsroperties exist at all? And these are formi¬ 
dable difficulties indeed. Moore himself 
would reject the proposition that beauty is 
a natural property, and it is difficult to 
maintain that non-natural properties exist. 
I do not wish to suggest that the Moorcans 
are talking nonsense. There is a point in 
what they say, although their manner of say¬ 
ing it might not be acceptable to all. The 
same thesis in another foim might pro\c 
acceptable. 

Kant escaped tlie second type of subjecli- 
lisin without being icquiied to take the 
stand that beauty is a property. It is of 
course true that he denied beauty the status 
of a property because his phil<w>ophical 
system as a whole demanded such a denial. 
AVhatever the reasons for this denial, it 
certainly enabled him to say everything 
that the Mooreans have in mind, without 
being handicapped by the objections to 
intiiitionism. Kant says: 

As regards the agreeable everyone con¬ 
cedes that his judgment, which he bases 
on a private feeling, and in which he de¬ 
clares that an object pleases him, is 
restricted merely to himself personally. 
Thus he does not take it amiss if, when 
he says that canary-wine is agreeable, an¬ 
other corrects the expression and re¬ 
minds him that he ought to say: It is 
agreeable to me. .. One man likes the 
tone of wind instruments, another prefers 
that of siring insinimenis. To quarrel 
over such points with the idea of con¬ 
demning another's judgment as incor¬ 
rect when it differs from our own, as if 
the opposition between the two judg¬ 
ments were logical, would be folly. With 
the agreeable, therefore, the axiom holds 
good: Every one has his own taste (that 


of sense). The beautiful stands on quite 
a different footing, it would, on the con¬ 
trary, be ridiculous if any one who plum¬ 
ed himself on his taste were to think of 
justifying himself by saying: This object 
(the building we see, ^the dress that a 
person has on, the concert we hear, the 
poem submitted to our criticism) is 
beautiful for me. For if it merely pleases 
httn, he must not call it beautiful... 
when he puts a thing on a pedestal and 
calls it beautiful, he demands the same 
delight from others. He judges not only 
tor himself, but for all men, and then 
speaks of beauty as if it were a property 
of things. Thus he says the thing is 
beautiful; and it is not as if he counted 
on others agreeing in liis judgment of 
liking owing to his having found them 
in such agreement on a number of occa¬ 
sions. but he demands this agreement of 
them. He blames them if they judge diffe- 
lently, and denies them taste, which 
he still requiies of them as something 
thev ought to have; and to this extent it 
IS not open to men to say: Every one has 
his own taste. This would be equivalent 
to saying that there is no such thing at 
all as taste, i.e. no aesthetic judgment 
capable of making a rightful claim upon 
the assent of all men. (E. Kafk, Critique 
of Judgment, ir. J. C. Meredith, Oxford, 
1911, pp. 51-52.)' 

The distinction Kant makes between the 
beautiful and the agieeable is not merely 
verbal. It is a logical distinction between 
two types of judg^nent. And this itself ex¬ 
presses a distinction between two types of 
human activities. 

Let us now see whether what we do with 
works of art supports this distinction. (1) 
We discuss a value-judgment, try to contra¬ 
dict it. That we do all this is a fact. Now, 
what must the logical character of the value- 
judgment be it this is to be possible? One 
thing is clear, viz. the import of ‘X is beauti¬ 
ful’ and ‘I like X' or ‘This is agreeable to me' 
is not the same. (Hereafter I shall regard ‘I 
like X’ and ‘X is agreeable to me’ as equi¬ 
valent in all relevant respects.) If the two 
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judgments belong to the same logical type, 
the possibility of a discussion is ruled out. 
‘I like X' and ‘1 don’t like X’ do not contra¬ 
dict each other, if spoken by two persons. 
Both may be true at the same time. Natu¬ 
rally a discussion is not warranted, for the 
judgments that the two interlocutors make 
do not contradict each other. Now let us 
suppose that we deny the truth of the judg¬ 
ment ‘I like X'. What coulil this mean? li 
might mean that we has e grounds to believe 
that as a matter of fact the person who 
makes this statement does not like X rhe 
discrepancy might then be put down to his 
dishonesty,, or. it u’e want to be charitable, 
to his lose ol good manners or tact. It might 
also mean that wc are suggesting that the 
speaker does not know his mind—iliough 
this may prove a hazardous move to make 
anywhere except in a [isychiatrist’.'j consul- 
ling room. Anyway, neither ol the two 
interpretations mentioned aiiove would ex¬ 
plain the nature ot a liteiaiy discussion as 
we know it. It there is to be a literary dis¬ 
cussion the aestheiK judgment cannot be 
of the type '1 like X‘. The judgment must 
be such as can he contested. It must be like 
‘X is red'. Now, if wc do not want to claim 
that beauty is a property, we might say that 
the judgment must claim to be universally 
valid, i.e. valid for all judging subjects. 
And that is exactly Kant’s point. (2) Wc 
can reach the same conclusion by another 
route as well. We claim to teach literature, 
educate our students’ taste. What do these 
two concepts involve? They are not value- 
neutral; at least they are not so, when we, 
the teachers of literature, use them. ’Edu¬ 
cation’ is more like ‘progress' than like 
■growth’. We educate the students’ taste in 
the sense that we claim to make it better. 
To educate somebody's taste does not 
merely mean to make him like the things 
we like; it is also implied that our taste is 
better, and that in making him like the 
things we like, we are doing him good. Wc 
do not merely condition his taste, we im¬ 
prove it. Whether we actually achieve this 
result is another matter. Perhaps we only 
tucceed in replacing his stock responses by 
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ours—i.e. the current or modern stock, res¬ 
ponses. Rut if this IS the .secret of our pro- 
lessioii we had better keep it to ourselves. 
If our students, among whom are the leaders 
of lonionow, realize this, they might ask 
us lo tlo.se down our shops when they really 
betomc leaders of the nation. For the pie- 
.sent let us continue to believe that eduta- 
tion IS a \alue-oriented process. But if it is 
ili.it, then wc cannot equate 'X is bcautifur 
with ‘1 like X' (.S) When we call anything 
good or beaut ilul, wc lan be legitimately 
asked why wc t.dl it good or beautiful. Even 
it we do not explicitly state the reasons for 
calling It good, we .is it were, hold out a 
]>romise that we shall produce them any 
time they aie cleiiiaiided. I'o state these 
reasons is to show that the thing under 
consideration satisfied the criteria of good¬ 
ness or beauty 'I'o state criteria and lo 
claim that something saicsfies them is to 
reinler the \aluc-judgincut contestable. On 
the other hand, to lonnul.itc the judgment 
in tcims ol likes and dislikes is to tender it 
uiicontcstable I he slateincnl '1 like X is 
re.illy n cjiiesiion-blocking statement. It is, 
ol coin sc, true that we ate asked why wc like 
X and cjuite often w'e ii'\ to explain why 
wc like It. But actually we need not give any 
c.xplanation. To say 1 like X’ is to clecbre 
that no finther explanation is foithcoming. 
If one presses lot a fiiiliter explanation one 
might at best get a c.isiial explanation but 
not an explanation in icitns ol reasons. 
(Ric hauls, for example, once said, that he 
liked a particular sciiiinienial poem be¬ 
cause while he w’as convalescing after an 
ati.ick ol inlluenza he could easily be 
moved to teais and therefore like it. 

I his explaiiaiioii is casual and clues not 
stale rca.sons why anybody should call the 
j)oem good.) 

To sum up the above discussions; If dis- 
CUS.S 10 U, teaching, rational argument arc 
essential aspects ot out commerce with 
works of art, the judgment ‘X is beautiful’ 
cannot be equated with ‘I like X’. 

Still, it nonetheless lemains true that we do 
use the fonnulation ’1 like X’ and also ‘X is 
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beautiful to me’ in our literary discussions 
without feeling uneasy about it, and it is 
necessary to account lor this usage. As we 
are going to consider the uses ot this formu¬ 
lation wc need not discuss the question- 
blocking use ot '1 like X’. The peculiarity 
of the formulation ‘1 like X’ is that it directs 
our attention Irom the object Judged to the 
prison who judges it. One might say that 
the judgment lierc says something about an 
object within the context ot its tieing re¬ 
lated to a judging subject. 1 shall illustrate 
this point. To say that coffee is soluble in 
water is to say that coftec ]>o.ssesses some pro- 
jjcrty objectively, i.e. the presence ol this 
projjcity does not depend upon its ielation 
to human beings. On the other hand, to 
say that coffee is stimulating is to sa) that it 
possesses some propert) which it <.in possess 
Old) within the context ot its relation with 
human beings or other similar organisms. 
For consenience let us call the two pro¬ 
perties ot coflee ‘instrinsic’ and ‘relational’ 
propet ties. Sometimes we mention re¬ 
lational pioperties while talking about lite¬ 
rary woiks. For exanqdc, tve say. ‘This story 
is (imuiftig, ‘This poem is boring . And 
many times, statements like ‘I'his song is 
sad’ arc interpreted to mean ‘I'his song is 
saddening'. 

Very often wc use relational-property 
statements in support of our value-judg¬ 
ments. For example, w'c say ‘ riiis novel is 
bad because it is boring'. It is assumed that 
‘being boring’ is a criterion of the bad 
qualities of a novel. The statement ‘X is 
boring’ being a cognitise judgment, claims 
subjective as w'ell as objective universality. 
The statement, if true, is true lor all judg¬ 
ing subjects. Further, it is claimed that X is 
boring to all. Now to say ‘1 did not find it 
boring’ or ‘It did not bore me’ is to chal¬ 
lenge the objective universality which the 
original judgment claimed. It is an empiri¬ 
cal observation that different sorts of things 
bore different sorts of people. If ‘being 
boring’ is the sole criterion for being bad, 
and if what is boring to one is not necessa¬ 
rily boring to all, it follows that a novel can 
be bad for one but not necessarily bad for 


all. It will also make sense to say that X is 
beautiful for me. But to say this might 
mean that we abandon the daiin to sub¬ 
jective universality. And this is exactly the 
predicament w'e wish to avoid. 

I think there are at least two ways out of 
this .situation. (1) it w'e t^sh to use a tela- 
iionul projicriy like ‘being boring’ as a 
criterion ol literary value wc shouhl specify 
to whom a thing is considered boring in 
order that it can be labelled ‘bad’. Suppose 
we say, a thing is to be tailed bad il it bores 
the majority of people. The judgment ‘X is 
bad' will then legain its subjective tiniver- 
salii). But will it not (hen merely become 
a reportive statement? Wc expect such a 
statement from a t iiltui.il anthropologist or 
historian of tastu, but not from a litetaiy 
critic. (2) .Siipj)o.sc uc s.iy ‘X is beautiliii’ 
.md somebody s.iys. It is not beautiful, be¬ 
cause it is not interesting and it bores me'" 
stiff'. Now it we are using ‘being interesting’ 
as the sole criterion ol beauty, we can do 
nothing about the othei man's statement. 
But the situation changes if we arc able to 
s.iy, ‘X IS beautiful. It is a pity you find it 
boring. Vou ought to find it inteiesting. 
That )ou find it boiitig only shows that you 
don't hase a cultivated taste’. To .say this is 
to imply that (here are things which are 
inteiesting to us and there are «lso things 
which ought to be interesting to us. To say 
this is to admit that a relational property, 
by itself, cannot be a criterion ol literary 
excellence. We shall htive to give up using 
it altogether or set up a standard in the 
form of an ideal obseiver. The concept of 
an ideal observer is troublesome enough. 
Nevertheless we have it in mind w'henever 
we argue about a literary work. 

Now suppose we decide to avoid using 
relational propeities as criteria of literary 
excellence and use only intrinsic properties 
instead. Some of these present no problem. 
For example, it is not difficult to see 
whether the Three Unities have been 
observed in a particular play. But there are 
other concepts which do present a problem, 
and many of these are important concepts. 
‘Greatness’, ‘complexity’ and ‘maturity’ 
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might be cited as relevant examples. These 
concepts are elastic like the concepts ‘tall’ 
and 'fat'. The elasticity can be removed by 
using a mathematical technique of measure¬ 
ment. For example, we can decide to call 
a man tall if he is 6 ft. in height. But we do 
not employ this method and mathematical 
precision is likely to rendei these concejns 
less and not more useful for the [uirpuses 
of everyday appraisal of things. For exam¬ 
ple, if only a man 6 feet in height is to be 
called ‘tali’, what about a man who is 5' 
llj"? He is certainly called ‘tali’, but accoi- 
ding to the standard we have established he 
cannot be .called ‘tali’. This shows th.iL it is 
belter to leave the inherent elasticity of this 
(oncept as it is. When we c.tII anybody ‘tali' 
we have in mind the aserage height oi the 
people around us. But the avciage caries 
irom community to community. A tall 
Indian might not be regarded as tall in 
Norway. Now. suppose we call somebody 
'very tali’. A m.an who h.is tiavellcd abroad 
might say '1 dt>n’t call him tall. You do, be¬ 
cause you liave not seen really tall people’. 
This sort ol thing is a common occurrence 
in literary criticism. If someone says that 
Kalida.sa is gieat, he might be told that Kali¬ 
dasa is not really great, if Shakespeare and 
I'olstoy are used as standards of compari¬ 
son. Here everything apjrears to depend up¬ 
on how wide one's experience of the rele¬ 
vant thing is—just as a person who is tall to 
one may not be tall to another, an author 
who is great to one may not be great to 
another. But to admit tiiis might mean a 
relapse into subjectivism. However, a per¬ 
son who says ‘Kalidasa may be great to you, 
l)ut he is not great to me’ believes that the 
other people will be convinced that he is 
right if they read Shakespeare and Tolstoy. 
Here again there is an implicit appeal to an 
ideal observer. An ideal observer is one who 
has a wide knowledge of the lelevant field. 
How wide should this width be? The ideal 
would insist on the inclusion of tlie lite¬ 
rature of the whole world. Actually, we are 
satisfied with less. Knowledge of the literary 
tradition of our community, country, race is 
regarded suflScient. It is not easy to find a 
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person who can be legitimately called the 
ideal observer even in the narrower sense. 
That is exactly why the test of universal 
appeal is often used. The author who is 
.idmired through different ages and in diffe¬ 
rent couniiies is regaided as great and the 
whole tradition must acclaim his greatness. 

We have been discussing so far, statements 
which contain a reference to the person 
who makes them. The conclusion appears 
to be, that this fact, by itself, does not rule 
out the possibility of a discussion. But we 
shall now briefly consider a statement which 
disallows discussion oi teaching in the 
oidinai) senses of these leims. Suppose a 
111 .It me person who has studied a variety 
ol liioiaiy woiks .says, '1 know that Shakes- 
pcaie’s tragedies aic great; but I prefer hi.s 
Tu’t'lflli Here, I suppose, the ques¬ 

tion ol training his taste does not arise. It is 
a trained taste. We can’t ask him to read 
Shakespeare’s tragedies again or more care¬ 
ful ly, lor he has alreacly done that. He 
accepts tlie greaiuess of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies. He admires them But he admires 
his comedies moie. A similar situation 
aiises when a man is required to chcx>se 
between two good things, sa), friendship or 
the love and pursuit of knowledge. If one 
chooses pursuit of knowledge in picference 
to friendship, theie is nothing one can do 
about it. It is a choice made with open 
eyes. If we protest, he might say ‘Friend- 
sliip IS the supreme good to you; pursuit of 
knowledge is tlie supreme goocl to me’. 
Here the argument comes to an end. And 
there is nothing we can do, other than res¬ 
pect his choice and the commitment that he 
lias made, and .icliiiire him from a distance. 
Wc do the same about the person who pre¬ 
fers Twelfth Xight to .Shakespeare's trage¬ 
dies. We do not share his choice, but we res¬ 
pect it. \\'e can continue the discussion 
about the lelativc merits of two valuable 
things by asking questions about the rele¬ 
vance of a particular choice in a particular 
situation. We do this in ethics. For example, 
we say, ‘Piirsiiii of knowledge is all right 
when there is peace and prosperity. But i.s 
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not love for the motherland more impor¬ 
tant in times of emergency?’ In the same 
way, we might say ‘What our young people 
need today is literature of toughness. 'Tliey 
have had enough of lomantic literature.' 
But this docs not mean that one type of 
literature is better than some other, at all 
times and in all (irtuinstances. 

Let us now brieily consider another sit¬ 
uation. When we say to a person. ‘The 
Reader’s Digest is good for you‘, we have in 
mind the special situation in which that 
person is placed. Perliaps he does not get 
nine to read literal y works of a good slan- 
daid, or perhaps he does not have the ability 
to appic'ciate gocKl literary u’orks. Readei’s 
Digest IS .dl that his mind can tolerate, just 
as liquid food is all tliat a ni.m with weak 
digestion can tolerate. This case is different 
from the one discussed above. For here, we 
do not accept that Reader’s Digest is good. 
The ideal ob.server would ceitainly reject it 
But we have to make allowances loi people 
with weak mental digestion loi, situated as 
they are, nothing betiei c.iii be expected of 
I hem 

What is the upshot of all this discus¬ 
sion? If teadiiiig and discussion lia\e any 
meaning, hieiaiy jiidgmc'iiis will have to be 


of the type: ‘X is beautiful/good’, and not: *1 
like X‘. Within this framework we accom- 
mcxlate statements of the second type. They 
are meaningful moves in a game the boun¬ 
daries of which are set by statements like ‘X 
is beatitiful/good’. But we come across two 
situations which make us l6ave this frame¬ 
work. The first situation is that of choosing 
between two good or valuable things. And 
the second is that of choosing the best that 
is available under certain circumstances. In 
doing this, have we relapsed into subjecti¬ 
vism and relativi.sm? No! For neither of 
these situations touches the central position 
gisen to ‘X is beautiful/good’ in the craft of 
criticism. 11 there is any relativism in the 
first situation, it is the relativism seen in 
choosing one of tfte many good or xialuable 
things and not simply things we like. This 
relativism is based on the realization that 
It takes all sorts of good things to make a 
good world The relatnism involved in 
the .second situation is based on the fact that 
all people do not posse.s.s the same abilities 
111 the same degree. In this situation to say 
‘X IS good' IS to say ‘X is good within a cer¬ 
tain range accessible to you’. When we say 
this, we w'oiild also like to add. ‘this range 
is very narrow from the point of view of the 
ideal observer’. 
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THE COLLEGE PROFESSOR AS 
AN OBJECT OF CHANGE 


I^DUCATION can be* deriiioel as a jwocess 
of giiiiled (liaiigc. It is a rhange, be¬ 
cause the siiident is expected to attain 
maturity as a lesult of education. It is 
guided, because it is planned according to 
a more or less well iiiulerstood philosopli) 
and psychology of human development. Yet, 
educational instituiiuns seem to be in¬ 
curably impervious to change. Philip 
^oombs, writing on the need for every 
University to have a special V'irc-President 
to promote atid jiropagatc educational 
heresies, said; ‘It is easier to impart life to 
a ceineiety ih.in to change a curriculum’. 
All along, the assumption seems to have 
been that in oider to guide change in the 
students, the educational system itself 
should remain unchanged and changeless. 

One person who seems to personify this 
lather awkward state of affairs is the 
college professor. His unique role within 
the educational system seems to have made 
him the pivot on which the whole process 
1 evolves. His position between the student 
and knowledge, between the student and 
the examinations, and between the student 
and the Principal has accorded him a privi¬ 
leged vantage point or a soil of geo-centric 
throne from which he can watch the rest of 
(he world go round. And now he tries to 
defend his changeless position in the name 
of academic freedom. 

All this, is very paradoxical. It is a curious 
phenomenon of inversion of values. College 
professors proverbially feel economically 
insecure in a professional post of astound¬ 
ing academic security and stability. It has 
been said that India is the counti^ where 
the University student demands the least 
from his professors and he gets even lessi 


I feel the opposite should be true: the 
college professor should enjoy economic 
secutiiy because of his unique contribution 
to society, and be under constant pressure 
to change because of the nature of his work. 

Theie are many reasons why the college 
]n'ofcssor should feel constantly challenged 
m his educational work. Wc shall restrict 
ourselves to two areas where changes are 
taking place most rapidly: the concept of 
student discipline and the very idea of 
teachitig as a transmission of knowledge. 

Order is of the very essence of society. I do 
not know of any society that has come into 
existence for the purpose of maintaining 
disorder. Scxiiety cannot exist without order 
and organized behaviour. The maintenance 
of order, however, depends primarily on 
the willingness of all the members to live 
in a spirit of cooperation and concord. In 
this sense it can be said that social order is 
an expression of an inner slate of mind 
permitting men to see everything in its 
proper context and within a network of 
human relations. 

In a homogeneous society where people 
experience common needs, live by common 
standards and follow common conventions, 
it is but natural to find that orderllnes.s, 
good social behaviour and a sense of disci¬ 
pline coalesce into a meaningful structure. 
People who are orderly in their behaviour 
appear to all and sundry as scKially well 
adjusted and self-disciplined. In a plural¬ 
istic scKieiy, however, things ltx>k and are 
very different. A person may be extremely 
orderly and ethically upright in his be¬ 
haviour and yet appear utterly indisciplin- 
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ed and ill-mannered to liis neighbours. 
Why? 

In a licteiogeneoiis society, orrierhiie.ss, 
discipline and socially accepted behaviour 
cease to be synonymous. Maintenance of 
order becomes difficult because there are 
no common standards of behaviour. Disci¬ 
pline loses mucli of its meaning. As the com¬ 
plexity of needs and diveisity of stanclaids 
increase, discipline is likely to degenciate 
into an imposition of external noims witli 
little reference to the individual’s needs and 
aspirations. 

In this predicament, it is customary to 
emphasi/e the need for at least external con¬ 
formity. It is not common to bung out the 
necessity of revei-sing the relationship The 
spontaneous reaction in humans is to feel 
that the more heteiogeneous the group is, 
the greater the emphasis iccpnied on disci¬ 
pline and conloimity. I fee! that the oppo¬ 
site is tiue: the more phnalislic a socieiv 
is, the greater the need for older ihtough a 
sense of lesponsihdily ratliei th.in meie 
insistence on external conlormilv to inles 
and regulations. 

In educational institutions, esjiccially 
colleges, tins change of oiientation is of 
special impoilance One should learn to 
distinguish Imth m theory and in ptaclice 
among these three concepts- order is not to 
he equated with discipline; good soc ial be- 
h.iviour is not the .same thing as ordei In 
an educational institution, as the sluderit 
iKidy becomes more lieicrogeneous, the 
maintenance of older is to be sought and 
jiie.sersed by means other than discipline 
There are many reasons why this should be 
.so; but one of the most cogent is that since 
the task of an cdiirational institution is to 
prepare students for life as it exists in the 
world outside the college premises and 
since also the life in today’s world is becom¬ 
ing more and mure pluralistic, it is impera¬ 
tive that college authorities take cogni/ance 
of these changes and shape their educational 
policies accordingly. 

It is easy to maintain order through 
strict discipline. It is obviously easier to 
tolerate disorder by not insisting on disci¬ 
pline. It is extremely difficult, but in my 


opinion not impossible, to maintain order 
by inducing students to settle down and 
acquire the peace of aaind necessary to 
pursue their ideals with a deep sense of 
respect for others. 

The point at i.ssue is whether educational 
institutions can create a'sense of commu¬ 
nity within their precincts, in which order¬ 
liness and ethically good behaviour are en¬ 
sured not by external conformity to rules 
but by deepening the students’ personal 
lesponsibiliiy, i.e. by encouraging them to 
experience freedom within a social context; 
in other w'ords, to feel about themselves as 
a free source of activity, but whose actions 
aie to be coordinated with those perform¬ 
ed by other equally free subjects. 

Up to now most good educational insti¬ 
tutions have assumed, perhaps far too easily, 
that the best, and often only, method of 
maintaining older was to enforce disciplinfR 
II was thought that discipline properly 
unclei-itood and prudently enforced would 
have me freeing effect which would lead 
finally to the formation of the gentleman 
in the bi'st N^man tiadition. I think it is 
about tune Mi^at wc try and experiment with 
another approach: namely, with the disci- 
jdining effect of a properly understood and 
actually lived sense of freedom within the 
context of a well ordered society 

Here the role of the professor has to 
undergo a cliamatic change. The professor 
IS no longer the custcxlian of discipline with 
little regard for individual reasons the 
students may have for conforming to or 
deviating from the existing norms. The 
teacher becomes the friendly counsellor 
w-hose respon.sibility is to see to it that each 
student has a concrete goal to achieve and 
develops a sense of responsibility to him’'' 
self, to his fellow students and to the pro¬ 
fessor for the work he is entrusted with by 
his parents and society as a whole; the task 
of educating himself. 

In many traditional societies, truth has 
been conceived as Icnowledge acquired by 
some enlightened men (sages or prophets) 
and transmitted to simpler folk. In more 
philosophically oriented societies, truth 
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was understood as a relatively stable and 
^ore or less faithful representation of 
objective reality acquired by the human 
mind with the aid of the senses. In scienti- 
ficallv and technologically dominated 
societies, the concept of truth has shifted 
towards and has become identified with, 
verbal propositions made on the basis of 
the data gathered under catefully contiolled 
conditions. 

One fjoint seems to be common to all 
dthe- above approaches: that tiiith is con¬ 
sidered as an intellectual or \erbal iormtila- 
tion of reality as it exists outside the human 

t 

mind. This had a very undesirable, although 
uninLei^dcd effect on educational sy.sicms. 
Ldiicational systenm slowly became chan¬ 
nels for transmitting kiiosvledge rather 
than a process for human development, 
rhis shift of emphasis had disastrous results. 
^I^s tlie reservoir of truths to be trans¬ 
mitted grew larger and largei, it w'as im¬ 
perative that more time be given to pio- 
fessots to teach. I’his teiideniy soon (ly- 
stallircd iii the lecture niethoil and wms 
furihei re-inforced by the rigid system of 
examinations. Lectures bc'caine maiathon 
dictations of ciamrned notes: facts, figuies 
and (|tioiati<)ns with nn dtalngur bi*lween 
the students and the prolessoi. .Student’. 
If signed themselvesHo a passive luicptame 
f-Jf whatever was said in class. The examina¬ 
tion system degenerated from a test of 
intelleciual maturity and free expression of 
the student’s considered opinions into an 
incongruous clieck on the :.tudent’.s capa¬ 
city to memoiirc and repioducc (liteially, 
if you please) what the professot or the 
textbook had officially sanctioned as thr 
thing to know, or lather, merely to be re 
j^ciined for examination purposes. 

The cycle of pedagogical annihilation 
was thus complete: education became iden¬ 
tified with transmission of knowledge; 
transmission of knowledge was reduced to 
lecturing; lecturing degenerated into dicta¬ 
tion, at worst of words, at best of ideas; and 
the examination was a return of the whole 
thoughtless process back to the point of de¬ 
parture. Education has become little more 
tlian mutual spoon-feeding: of the student 
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by tfie profe.ssor during lectures and of the 
professor by the students at the time of the 
examinations. 

In this prore.s.s two important aspects of 
education were lost: knowledge as an 
instrument of change and the lecture- 
method as a catalyzer of knowledge and as 
a way of conveying liumanly lived experi¬ 
ences iiom one generation to another. The 
value of education was lost. 

It is jjrecisely in these two areas that 
(h.'ingcs arc taking place most rapidly in 
tlie field of educ:ttion. Unless the professor 
calc lies up wiili them, he is doomed as a 
j^rofessor and the whole system with him. 
I’irst of all, knowledge is no longer looked 
upon as something to be passed on or 
handed over; but rather as a result of 
human expeiience and as a stimulant of 
human cxpciienre. Thus students should 
be prevented from taking down notes in 
I lass. W'Ji.it ihcy should be doing is lo think 
on the occasion ut the professor’s remarks. 
The professor’s ideas should act like fire- 
biands to stimulate students and start them 
iiff on a process of personal question¬ 
ing and self<haileiiging. The professor 
sliould never feel embarrassed when 
^ttI<ienls begin to ask questions which he 
< aniiot answ'er. Actually he should be 
liappy, because real education begins when 
students chare .ask questions for which there 
aie no definite answers. It is a sign that 
knowledge has begun to promote true 
peisonal giowth in the students. 

Secondly, knowledge should be consider¬ 
ed as an instiumciit of chatige, especially 
of .social ch.angc. There is no need to ela- 
boiate this point any further. The recent 
events in many a campus should suffice to 
iindci score the ipipoitance of this approach 
to knowledge. 

At this juncture it is appropriate to con¬ 
trast this concept of tiuth as an instrument 
ol social leform with the concept of know¬ 
ledge as a set of statements or truths dis¬ 
covered by men in the course of time. This 
formulation is especially relevant to social 
groujis which emphasize an authoritarian 
appioach to truth, as is the case in some 
religions. Owing to a traditional way of 
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thinking and to the unfortunate depen¬ 
dence in education on the written word and 
on the acquisition of degrees by means of 
successful examinations we are in great 
danger of looking upon knowledge as some¬ 
thing discovered by great men in times 
gone by or in countiies far away, rather than 
as something that affects us very deeply and 
personally here and now. 

The need for change is obvious. Much 
depends on the professor’s outlook on this 
problem. His way of teaching will almost 
entirely depend on his way of understand¬ 
ing truth either as a static reality in terms 
of which one should structure one’s own 
life or as something dynamic which is the 
best expression of one’s creative attitude 
towards reality. The former will at his best 
communicate brilliant insights into nature; 
the latter will communicate himself through 
his teaching. 

As a summary of the pressures which 
begin to be felt by college professors in the 
conscientious exercise of their profession, 
we may state that knowledge becomes truly 
educative only to the extent that it is im¬ 
parted and received in an atmosphere of 
trust and openness. Truth is not just the 
enlightenment of the human mind, but the 
creator of human experience. It is not 


merely a verbal formula to be understood 
but an experience promoting agent. Ait 
idea, a fact, a concept, or a historical event 
become genuinely truth to me only to the 
extent that it is experienced by me. By 
experience I mean the process by which I 
discover my full self as asi active subject as 
a result of the knowledge I have acquired. 

What changes should the college pro¬ 
fessor effect in his work? The basic 
change is that the college professor 
feels and actually became a member 
of a teaching community. He must con¬ 
vince himself that the educative value of his 
work depends not on how well he lectures, 
but on how successful he is in creating 
among his students die receptivity or will¬ 
ingness to welcome knowledge as a source 
of a humanizing experience. It is my opi¬ 
nion that a professor will be able to achieve 
this only to the extent that knowledge hes 
had such a liberating effect within him and 
to the extent that he can bring himself to 
a position of complete trust in his students. 
One basic psychological law, to which there 
are very few exceptions among normal peo¬ 
ple, is that trust begets trust. But to learn 
to be trustful and trustworthy is a very 
difficult task—it is the perennial change 
education should seek to bring about. 
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ON A PROBLEM OF TRANSLATION 


•^RANSLATION from Indian languages 
into English is a comparatively recent 
phenomenon and interest in this is pailly 
Jue to a search for an all-India rcadeiship 
in different languages and partly due to tlic 
aiteicsl outside India in Indian literature. 
This latter interest, 1 believe, is, as yet, 
more on the level of sociology' than litera¬ 
ture: it looks at the translated pieces more 
IS the expression of the sophisticated and 
fl^tured Indian’s reaction to the social 
milieu than for its intrinsic value af lite¬ 
rature. The translations have also to con- 
:onn, as fully as possible, to the tisage and 
manner of modem English wriM'ng. lamit- 
;d desiations and modihcatiuns in struc- 
;ure and use of language are often accepted 
is the inevitable price of this need to sound 
ill right to the English-speaking car. Maybe 
IS more and more translations are done 
H distinct flavour of Indian English in 
ranslation will emerge without the need 
:or hundred per cent conformity. A Tagoie, 
t Kawabata, an Annada Shankar, a Gopi- 
lath Mohanty may have, after all, some- 
ihing strange, distinct and esoteric which 
may require change in the English usage 
and idiom to accommodate it. 

It is one of the ironies of the Indian life- 
;ary situation that a reader in Oriya or 
Bengali has a greater chance of knowing 
more of Greek or German literature than 
lay of IV^alayalam or Gujarati literature. 
The former are at least available to him in 
English. The need for an integrated 
approach at different levels, the universi¬ 
ties, the Sahitya Akademis and other cul¬ 
tural associations to this problem is, there¬ 
fore, great. The efforts in this direction are, 
however, extremely inadequate so far. The 


Akademis and the universities can do a lot 
moie. We have hardly begun. 

We may describe the translator's predica¬ 
ment in Beckett’s words used in another 
coniext. to name the Unnamable. For each 
l.mgiuge this task of naming the Unnama- 
blc is difficult by itself because it is nothing 
short of 'weighing absence in a scale and 
enclosing emptiness in words'. This inade- 
fjii.tcy is fun her aggravated due to a second 
sciics of defilements or distortions which 
are possible effects of translation. Words 
in .'iny language can be looked upon both 
.IS sifr/is and as sounds. As signs their refc- 
lential context is the entire symbolic milieu 
of the community. Articulation through 
language is a symbolic action, a gesture. 
Words acquire pluri-significance. density 
and a peculiar set of associations and inten¬ 
sity as they live their lives. ‘The force which 
iiioses the words and moves us' is the black 
force of gesture, of words as symbols. Every 
woid is a cumulus of meaning which goes 
on attracting further meanings to it. Each 
individual, as Sartre would say, 'is m a 
situation in language, the words are the 
prolongations of his meaning, his antennae, 
his pincers, his eye-glawes'. The problem of 
translation is the problem of transferring 
the exact gesture, the precise symbolic 
action and the correct sign into another re¬ 
ferential context. In trying to do this the 
translator may often discover that no such 
referential context is readily available or 
easily understood in the other language. 
This may be due to a lack of correspondence 
in apprehending reality and lack of equiva¬ 
lence in the emotional and imaginative 
patterns of the communities. In such cases 
there may be a temptation to convey only 
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a general sense of the symbolic action or the 
gesture. This simplifitation is, however, a 
distortion of the reality, a dehlement of the 
l>eauty and a mutilation of a perfect 
pidutc. Such distoition, defilement or 
mutilation may sometimes be inevitable, 
and aie the anguish of any sincere trans¬ 
lator lotted by the equally inevitable 
compulsion to make available another 
vision of reality. What may be built up in 
this process is an abstract counter of mean¬ 
ing where words as signs or as gestures lose 
their real significance. 

Then there is a second problem of rend¬ 
ering the sound of words. Different lang¬ 
uages have different levels of auditory 
imagination. To establish a system of cor¬ 
respondence is extremely difficult. A crude 
example is the distortion caused to a song 
recorded at a particular speed by playing 
it in a completely different speed on a tape- 
recorder, The loss sustained may be the 
intricate music of words and the soft inter¬ 
play of meanings and nuances to which this 
music refers. 

1 will try to illustrate some of these pro¬ 
blems with specific examples from Oriya 
literature. Let us first take up the problem 
when the words have too much of referen¬ 
tial context or gesture value. The problem 
of Oriya literature is generally traced to a 
set of esoteric, ritualistic jx>ems known as 
Bauddhagan O’ Doha. As a matter of fact 
this is supposed to be the common original 
source of Oriya, Assamese and Bengali lite¬ 
ratures. Here a technical vcKabulary refers 
to certain aspects of tantra ritual and the 
system of correspondence cannot easily be 
built up without explaining the significance 
of each word. The same is the problem in 
translating some of the poems of the 
famous blind poet Bhima Bhoi and a 
considerable volume of Natha literature, 
the love lyrics of Gopalakrishna, Banamali, 
Baladeva, Abhimanyu and others. Radha’s 
separation from Krishna, the infinite 
waiting and longing for reunion and a 
series of other emotional patterns like 
letla, rasa, etc., are very difficult to be 
rendered into English. 
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I am, however, not much worried by this 
set of problems because here the word^ 
have, in any case, more of an anthropologi¬ 
cal or sociological significance than intrin¬ 
sic literary merit. The following translation 
of a Mundari folk-song by me will illustiate 
this point further: * 

The Mahul tree 

Full of leaves and flowers 

How it made the jiaddy field look gay 

They are cutting away the Mahuf tree. 

You five brothers, save it, save iti 

The lines appear simple but they are only 
deceptively so. The subject is not at all the 
Mahul tree. It is the girl who has been 
given away in marriage. The village will 
look desolate when she is gone. And they 
are the members of the bridegroom’s party. 
All this is never stated but always under¬ 
stood. Further, the brothers are not reaSy 
to drive away the bridegroom’s party. It is 
only 'i mock protest and a reference to the 
brother’s role as the sister’s defender in that 
society. Owen Barfield in his Poetic Diction 
makes the interesting point that poetic dic¬ 
tion is nothing but the primitive, undiffe¬ 
rentiated state of language when objects are 
identical with the bundle of associations 
they give rise to. To achieve this non- 
distinctness in translation is a^supremely 
difficult task. 

Another set of problems relates to trans¬ 
lating writers like Upendra Bhanja where 
the jjrimary emphasis is on the music of 
words achieved through a verbal structure 
too full of alliterations, assonance and re¬ 
petition of the same words a number of 
times in a single line, each one conveying a 
different meaning. The charming musical 
pattern and alliteration tend to get almi^t 
completely lost in translation. 

1 had earlier referred to the temptation 
of using abstract counters and sacrificing 
the concreteness and intensity of the origi¬ 
nal when faced with the problem of lack of 
equivalence. This gives rise to a set of pro¬ 
blems much more far-reaching than the 
two sets of problems to which 1 have already 
referred. Certain instances of the difficulty 
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can be taken from Gopinath Mohanty's 
f^araja. The novel is an intimate study of 
the patterns of emotional relationship 
among a few members of the Paraja tribal 
community in the context of the exploita¬ 
tion by the money-lenders and petty offi¬ 
cials. In die very beginning of the novel 
there is a charming description of the pro¬ 
tagonist Sukrujani's house. It is not really 
a house in any ordinary meaning of the 
term. The physical belongings inside are a 
#ew empty shells of gourds, a heap of 
mango seeds, strips of loin cloth and a few 
other things in that eternal semi-darkness of 
the extremely limited space with the over¬ 
hanging very, very low roof. In translating 
it, there is a genuine problem—that is, if the 
words are literally translated they may not 
carry any significance to a reader in Eng¬ 
lish. What, for example, are mango seeds 
,i||4 why aic they heaped in the pro¬ 
tagonist’s house? What is tlie hedge-plant 
liaigaba} What are the strips ol loin cloth? 
But they are such intimate aspects of tribal 
life. Has one to explain why they are there, 
say a word or two about their use? 

Theie are other types of problems. Take 
a sentence like this: ‘When the Jaman shows 
red eyes even a prcgii.int cow would got oui 
of his way'. This would be unintelligible to 


•I western reader unless (a) he is told that 
^vroverbially a pregnant cow is very aggres¬ 
sive, and (b) he has seen the way in which 
stray cattle can block a road in an Indian 
city. Or take the sentence ‘The forest guard 
again came on his round'. In the original 
the word is ‘Jaman’ who may be a peon, or 
a constable or a forest guard but the asso¬ 
ciation is of a very insignificant public ser¬ 
vant on a petty salary actually strutting 
faingloriously when he marches in the 
wilderness. And his coming to the village 
is not really a round or a beat. It has also 
nuances of a make-shift but elaborate camp- 
arrangement for which the tribal villagers 
have to provide eggs or chicken or other 
provisions according to a conventional scale 
of demand. We may take another instance. 


Every tribal of the Paraja group has three 
important names: one, his nick-name in 
childhood; 4 second, which the village 


priest (Dtsari) gives him on the basis of 
divination as to whose spirit {Duma) he is; 
and a third, which the unmarried young 
boys and girls jokingly assign to each other 
while spending their nights in the dormi¬ 
tory. in one setpience in Faraja an outsider 
in the village is told by a Paraja girl: ‘So 
be it. I will be your Rice-flower and you 
my Red sand.’ This will not be intelligible 
to a western reader unless the context of 
village dormitoiy, the assignment of joking 
names, etc. is explained. ‘Rice-flower’ and 
‘Red sand’ by themselves would mean 
hardly anything. I had a similar pioblem 
in translating my poem ‘The House’. In this 
poem the protagonist is contused as to 
where is liis home, where does he belong? 
Is it the room where his motlier gave birth 
to him and where the ritual of the seventh 
day after birtli was performed by embossing 
the clay-figure of the Goddess of Birth on 
the wall with cowries stuck to it? This is a 
concrete image in the original expressed 
only in a few words, but in translating it 
one had to explain a bit and perhaps in 
the process make it more abstract. Ulti¬ 
mately the lines ran like this: 

Even now in that corner room 
The empty shells burn on the wall 
Through the thin layers of mud and 
cowdung; 

And the Goddess of Birth looks at me 
quizzically 

From the niche in the corner. 

The other difficulty in the same poem was 
in translating the protagonist’s perception 
that like him, his son is also alone, seeking 
belongingness and that after putting out his 
funeral pyre his son is looking at the ritual 
lamp which burns for the spirit of the dead 
in the house wheie the protagonist was 
bom. Here the lines ultimately were: 

Across the liver sands 
Near the thin stream of water 
My son puts out my funeral pvre 
And scribbles on sand and cries; 

Who knows even now the feeble lamp 
May be burning in that comer room 
And the empty shells may be sparkling 
In the pale light? 
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1 was not too happy but 1 could do no 
better and gave up at that. 

The translation from other languages 
into Oriya has problems of its own. Here 
the volume of work already done is fairly 
large. There are translations from Russian, 
Fiench, German, Italian, Japanese and 
other languages but mostly based on the 
English tianslation of the original. They 
are thus at two removes from the original 
and possible distoitions are, therefore, 
greater. The translations are mostly literal. 
In fiction only the story is somehow con¬ 
veyed and one hardly feels the impact of 
the original’s style or the peculiar flavour 
of its language, its syntax or unusual 
usage. Such, for example, are the transla¬ 
tions of Camus, Romain Rolland, Hermann 
Hesse. Cira/ia Dclcdcl.i, Tolstoy, Gorky, 
Hemingway, etc. The notable exceptions 
are Gopinath Mohanty’s translation of 
Gorky’s My University, and An.at Palnaik’s 
translation of Gorky S Mother. There are 
translations from Eliot, Pound and Whit¬ 
man by Gyanindra Verma. These do not, 
however, go beyond conveying only a gene¬ 
ral sense ol the poems. No doubt translating 
Leaves of Grass, The Wasteland or Pound’s 
Cantos is not an easy task. One has to le- 
meniber llie oiigin ol vei., lihic tu W'liii- 
man, the numerous refeiences and allusion 
taken from Ritual to Romance or Golden 
Bough in The Wasteland and the obscuri¬ 
ties inherent in Pound’s Cantos lint heic . i 
least an attempt could have been made to 
use the considerable volume of critical lite¬ 
rature avaikable on the subject in the search 
for equivalent words and patterns of words, 
associations and moods. In addition, an 
attempt could also have been made to 
elucidate certain references in an introduc¬ 


tion. For surely the translations are meant 
for Oriya readers who have no access to 
Helen Gardner, Hugh Kenner, Jessie 
Weston or Frazer. The translations do not 
reveal any attempt to seize the significance 
of the original; they read as mere para¬ 
phrases, as 'abstract counters’ of an appro¬ 
ximate literal meaning of the original The 
quality of auditory and visual imagination, 
the rich intensity of the word-music are 
mostly lost. Part of it is perhaps inevitable 
but one is left with a feeling that a lot more 
could have been salvaged by more sincere 
and dedicated effort. 

This brings me to my final point regard¬ 
ing the sincerity and devotion of the trans¬ 
lator, his fidelity to the original along with 
his concern for ijie problem of the readers 
lor whom the translations are meant. 
Thesaruses, dictionaries, and encyclo¬ 
paedias can only be of partial help. 
they are no substitute for patience, a 
devilish energy and a doggedness that does 
not gne up easily, is not satisfied with easy 
compromises and glib solutions. The ideal 
siiuatiuii IS when three persons collaborate; 
the author, a translator who knows the 
original language very well and the lan¬ 
guage into which a piece is being translated 
also lairly well; and a final translator who 
is proficient in the language ifxto which, 
translation is being done. It is preferable if 
both these translators are not merely effi- 
lient in the language but also creative 
writers in their own field. This will help 
in proper appreciation of the peculiar 
thematic and stylistic problems of the 
original and help its imaginative reconstruc¬ 
tion into another language without quali¬ 
tative deviations. « 
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ASPECTS OF HINDU CULTURE 


A Celluloid Vivekananda 

i TF you have not heard of Manoj Kumar 
* it is because you are a highbrow bent 
on ignoring what is happening in desi cul¬ 
ture as irrelevant. Your ignorance is highly 
dangerous because it keeps you away from 
the realities of contemporary Hindu cul¬ 
ture. Theoretically, most readers of this 
column will not dispute that the way the 
media of mass communication arc used in 
^lis country will decisively shape its cul¬ 
ture. Hence, would not be grossly im- 
jicrtinent to suggest that in this illiterate 
society, the popular Hindi film plays a 
socio-cultural role which cultural messiahs 
would pay a fabulous price to be allowed 
to play. 

Manoj Kumar is one of the Hindi 
cinema's few matinee idols. The sheer 
financial logic of the Hindi film indusliy 
k has turned him into a producer and direc¬ 
tor of films as well. His last success at the 
box office was with the film Upkar, which 
had an Indian army jaxuan as its hero and 
chauvinism, of course militant, as its theme. 

Manoj Kumar's latest film, Poorab aur 
Paschtm (East and West) has already made 
a huge success throughout India, and parti¬ 
cularly in the Hindi-speaking north, which 
^is one of the bastions of Hindu revivalism. 
This is a film which every student of con¬ 
temporary Hindu society must see. Its 
success makes it authentic data for those 
who attempt to analyse cultural norms in 
contemporary India. For, as a leader of the 
Hindu Revival, Manoj Kumar is direaly in 
the motley tradition of culture-shepherds 
such as Swami Vivekananda and Mahatma 
Gandhi. Moreover, the force of his screen 


charisma is equal to the liolcl exercised on 
the imagination of the Hindu public by 
such cultural leaders as Guru Golwalkar 
and the Shankaracharya of Puri. Perhaps 
the potential influence of Manoj Kumar is 
even greater than these leaders, who can¬ 
not sweeten their pills with the sexy 
glamour of a Saira Banu and cannot sub- 
liminally appeal to the younger generation 
craving to see lewd cab.ircts and to clap in 
rhythm with anything from a bastard west¬ 
ern tunc to a lilting bhajan sung by a 
popular crooner and sup{x>rted by a po¬ 
lished, multi-instrumental orchestra. 

The title of Manoj Kumar's film is 
Kiplingesque. Its moral too is similar to 
Kipling’s conviction that ‘the twain shall 
never meet'. Manoj’s heroine, the glamour¬ 
ous Saira Banu (who sacrificed the virginity 
of her popular image by marrying Dilip 
Kumar, that legendary screen idol ot yester¬ 
day), is an Inclian in London reduced to 
absurdity by the western life-style as 
Manoj and his massive audiences see it. The 
earlier part of the film, shot at a fabulous 
expense in London to achieve authenticity, 
shows Indians living in England either as 
imbeciles unscrupulously leading a corrupt 
life and aping western ways, or as indit i- 
duals who j)reserve their chauvinistic 
‘idealism’, i.e. stupid culture-pride, utopian 
revivalism and un-modern insularity. The 
West is the villain; the East the hero. Like 
an evil spirit, western culture has ‘possessed’ 
Saira Banu. She smokes, she drinks and she 
is scantily clad, mucli to the ambivalent 
convenience and vicarious delight of her 
audiences. The hero, Manoj Kumar, per¬ 
forms the exorcism through rituals which 
only the commercial Hindi cinema will have 
the courage to create. He literally nags the 
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heroine, lectures on the supremacy of Hindu 
culture, delivers tabloid monologues on the 
glories of native traditions and manages to 
emerge as the most effective Hindu Billy 
Graham since Swami Vivekananda. 

I'rue to the spirit of Hindu businessmen, 
the makers of Hindi films want, in addition 
to substantial profits, their own share of 
Padmashiis, tax-exemptions and other per- 
(juisites enjoyed by the power elite in India. 
Manoj Kumar’s ‘idealism’ has already won 
him the praise of our illiterate film journa¬ 
lists most of whom cannot even distinguish 
the salient features of cinema as a netv 
and autonomous medium. Saira Banu’s 
ultimate ‘return to the Hindu fold’ in this 
film will gladden the heart of any Colwal- 
kar. Manoj's soap opera can compare 
favourably with what, on the political 
level, is vociferously preached by our 
Madhoks and Vajpayees. Not being a politi¬ 
cian, Manoj Kumar can exploit latent 
Hindu revivalist aspirations at lesser risk. 
Not being a Swami or a Jagadguni, he can 
convert a large section of the conflict ridden 
and ambivalent Hindu young generation to 
Hindu revivalism much more effectively. 
For more average Indians see Hindi films 
than attend anything else including reli¬ 
gious and political jamborees. With Sana 
Banu lamed and turned into a teetotaller 
and a husband-worshipping Hindu wife- 
slave, the young Hindu can easily rise above 
his chronic impotence complex. He would 
feel much reassured that his matinee idol, 
representing the glamour industi 7 , can and 
still does make the very useful distinction 
between attractive women and would-be 
housewives. 

The real message of the film, which is to 
young Hindu girls, is a grim but conven¬ 
tional warning: dance as you may in dis¬ 
cotheques, smoke and drink as you may at 
swinging parties, but if you want to get 
married at all to heroes like Manoj Kumar, 
accept your castration complex as the most 
sacred device used by the Hindu tradition 
to preserve the slavish chastity of Hindu 
females. Even the so-called avant garde 
English-language women's periodicals in 
India champion views similar to Manoj 


Kumar’s. Their advice columns are replete 
with questions and answers on pre-maritaP 
and post-marital affairs and subsequent 
complications in which the woman’s best 
means ol overcoming a crisis of identity or 
a petty problem of sexual choice is always 
seen and solved in terms df the traditional 
second class citizenship granted by males 
to their necessary bedfellows and the 
cheajiest housekeejiers they can ever get. 
Ajiart from seeing Hindi films, students 
of contemporary Indian cultural anthro¬ 
pology will derive much benefit from read¬ 
ing columns in leading women’s periodicals 
sucfi as Uttara Gupta’s ‘Confidentially 
^’ours’ in the Times of India publication, 
Fenuna. A nation which has a woman for 
its Prime Minisiej- still cherishes a cultural 
tradition which views daughters, sisters, 
wises and mothers as precious male pro¬ 
perty. Today, the benign forms of thjjS. 
diseased belief constitutes oiii ethical and 
aeslheiic norms. 

Pooiab aur Pasrhtin is revealing on more 
counts than one. It perpetuates the Hindu, 
hallucin.irion that Hindu cultuie is the 
world's noblest culture and that the Hindus 
ha\e to play the role ol the woild’s cultural 
liberators. To the average Hindu male, 
every western woman is a bitch in .some 
foim. For, the sense of self-suffi^ent, confi¬ 
dent individuality she projects can be associ-'” 
ated by the traditional Hindu mind only 
with a courtesan or a despotic and unscrupu¬ 
lous queen. The Hindu regards modesty as 
the supreme feminine virtue and his notiem 
of modesty is synonymous with helplessness 
an<I utter self-negation. The traditional 
Hindu regards the urban Hindu career girl 
with great suspicion: if a woman goes out 
to work, she may go out to bed. And going,^ 
out to bed is the exclusive luxury .of the 
well-to-do Hindu male since Vatsyayana’s 
lime. This is only one of the Hindu obses¬ 
sions in which this film revels. It also extols 
several other features of Hindu life such as 
the joint family, respect for the elders 
regairiless of their efforts to deserve any, 
and so on. Patriotism, i.e. chauvinism with 
strong tribal or collectivist origins, is 
another sentiment readily exploit^. 


QUEST 
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Culturally, film-makers like Manoj 
Kumar have a longer reach than a Ritwick 
Ghatak. a Satyajit Ray or a Mrinal Sen. 
Leaving cinematic values aside for the 
moment, and considering the film only as 
a means of mass communication, one 
begins to see in films like these a formid¬ 
able obstacle to social and cultural change. 
Hindu identity has survived centuries of 
outside influence even before the advent of 
Manoj Kumar. This staying power comes 
from the same smug attitude as Manoj 
Kumar displays in Poorab aur Paschtm. 
Ironically, a lot of the evil things that 
happen in the West according to this film 
happen scarcely outside the Hindi film 
industry. It is the commercial Hindi cinema 
which has invented a form of pornography 
using tags of conventional Hindu morality 
as its sole raison d’etre. It is like exhibiting 
lot of dirty pictures before delivering a 
weak sermon on the virtues of continence. 
The Hindu mind derives the most perverse, 
voyeuristic pleasure from desci thing erotic 
experience in vivid visual or verbal terms 
and then, with a pang of guilt or a sheer 
surge of retrospective brahmacharya, mak¬ 
ing a volte face and condemning it. Almost 
every Hindi film has fantastic night-club 
scenes in which we see moronic boo/ers 
drooling at significantly undressed latter- 
day nautch-girls who sing Latin tunes with 
Urdu words. Female thighs and breasts are 
displayed like sizzling steaks. The end justi¬ 
fies the means: for in the end, all the vil¬ 
lains associated with the night-club are 
rounded up or killed and the heroes carry 
off the heroines to their bedrooms to the 
passionate accompaniment of shehnais 
signifying a lawful Hindu wedding. 

The censors have contributed a great deal 
to the -already complicated prurience of the 
Hindi cinema. In a recent film one saw a 
heroine getting premaritally pregnant; the 
apparent cause of the pregnancy was a hot, 
pop song sung lustily by the hero when he 
and the completely rain-soaked heroine weie 
luckily stranded together at night. One can 
only guess why family planning still fails in 
parts of In^a. 


Gerontocracy in India 

A series of articles in the Maharashtra 
Times recently discussed the scandalous 
management of some of the major univer¬ 
sities in this State, including the 115-year 
old University of Bombay. By now, every¬ 
one knows how old average university 
vice-chancellors arc in this country. Seventy 
is considered to be a youthful age for this 
position. The appointments are political. In 
this country, where nobody ever retires, a 
vice-chancellorship is the most convenient 
position in which eminent public figures 
who have outlived their use to the public 
can be put. But institutions of learning are 
dangerous storehouses for men who habit¬ 
ually exercise power and influence even at 
an age when their discretion has become 
intermittent and precaiious. Not even 
scandals make them resign. 

Nehru used the Kamaraj plan to get rid 
of Morarji Desai and other old fogeys. Mrs 
G.iiidhi j)romiscs to go a step further. But 
one's friends do not age when one is in 
power and it is always possible to adopt a 
younger-than-thou attitude. Thus, geronto¬ 
cracy is here to stay in this country which 
still has joint families and paterfamilias 
running their authoritarian circuses. 

In Gujarati and Marwari business 
houses, the decision-making pattern fol¬ 
lows gerontocracy and joint family autho¬ 
ritarianism. The political crash of the Old 
Congress can be attributed to its old leader¬ 
ship refusing to phase in younger blood. 
In every sphere of social activity, India faces 
a management problem partly created by 
gerontocracy. 

Inter-generational politics is not conspi¬ 
cuous on th^ Indian scene because the 
joint-family system forestalls individual 
decision-making. In India decisions are 
made either by old people or by what is 
euphemistically called a ‘family consensus’. 
In dynamic societies, where individual 
decision-making is encouraged from adoles¬ 
cence onwards, it is recognized that today’s 
dissent is often tommrow’s dominant norm. 
When a society is confident that on the 
whole it is evolving towards a happier 
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organization of its life, it assumes that its 
younger generation is equipped with a 
potentially better world-view. If it is a wise 
society, it intelligently phases young blood 
into organized activity and phases old blood 
out. There was great merit in the ancient 
Hindu system of ashrama or the division of 
life into four stages with different social 
functions. The third stage in this system 
was vanaprastha, a peri^ of semi-retire¬ 
ment in which a person began to withdraw 
from the family's and the community's 
affairs but still retained a critical interest 
in the lives of his now adult children who 
were embarking upon their lives as grihas- 
thas. The last stage was sannyasa which 
amounted to a total withdrawal of the 
libido and of other interests, the severance of 
family and social ties, and full concentra¬ 
tion on matters which lie beyond this 
world, which the individual was preparing 
to leave. 

The ashrama system obviated inter-gene¬ 
rational conflicts without making the social 
organism stale and senile, decadent and 
despotic. Today’s Hindu joint family, in¬ 
cluding the reluctantly nuclear Hindu 
family in urban India, does not practise 
the ashrama system in any form. Consider¬ 
ing the average life span of an Indian 
today, and considering the gerontocracy 
that prevails, the under-forty majority of 
Indians is ruled, at every social level, by 
the over-forty minority. The average age of 
decision-makers in every field in India 
today will be well over fifty. Indeed, there 
are many people in the seventies who, 
apart from being vice-chancellors of 
universities, ministers, members of Govern¬ 
ment-appointed commissions, managing 
directors of business houses and public 
corporations, are also despotic patriarchs 
of their own joint families. The tragedy is 
that such old and often senile despots 
produce weak sons and have nephews who 
are nincompoops. Being given to nepotism 
as well, they put their sorry sons and nin- 
oMnpoop nephews into top positions or, if 
the sons and nephews are criminally-in¬ 
clined, cover up their crimes by using pcwer 
and influenee. 


This is a potentially explosive situation 
and far-sighted people can make good otf^ 
bad use of it. Today everyone under thirty' 
in India, and particularly those bom after 
1947, are either angry or frustrated. They 
have a conflict within themselves and it is 
also a conflict, however latent, with the 
culture and the society that have produced 
them. They are the people who have visible 
stakes in today's events and in tomorrow's. 
They have recently been adolescents and 
are therefore close to both anarchy and| 
utopianism, sheer revolt and ideological 
corruption. Yet, being also near middle age, 
they also seek stability and security and may 
thus be expected to be both rational and 
dynamic if proper scope were provided to 
them. Has it ever occurred to our univer¬ 
sity teachers and intellectuals that they 
ha^'e an easy access to a young generation 
which comprises the strongest section 
tomorrow’s ruling elite? As an organized 
]x>litical force, India’s college students, who 
are nearly three million now, can be very 
effective c.)talysts. One does not wish that 
students, as a force, were drawn into party 
or power politics. Under the present circum¬ 
stances, that would simply mean corrup¬ 
tion and waste of scarce human resources. 
However, if the Indian student's confidence 
in individualism were encouraged oy draw¬ 
ing a relevant analogy between his un-'* 
happy family life, and the unhappy social, 
cultural and political life in India, he 
would begin to see how joint family 
authoritarianism and collectivism assume 
the form of larger oiganizations and struc¬ 
tures affecting his own interests on the 
widest social plane. Not once in India have 
students protested against having politically 
appointed vice-chancellors well past sixty^, 
or seventy and out of touch with contem¬ 
porary academic life. Heads of Depart¬ 
ments, similarly, readi the top only by 
virtue of their age or seniority in service. 
Once one is accustomed to the geronto- 
cratic norm in a fielcTlike education, one 
resigiu oneself to the notion that senile 
despots have a right to determine the future 
of this society in which youth is a nameless 
flodt of sheep. 


Quear 
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^ What Will the Refugees Do? 

Y the time this appears in print, refu¬ 
gees from Bangla Desh will have appro¬ 
ximated the figure of six million. By the 
end of the year, at this rate, it would cross 
a rrore. Our government is still promising 
us and threatening Pakistan that they 
would be returned to Bangla Desh. Today, 
approximately one out of every hundred 
persons in India is a refugee from Bangla 
f Desh. Considering the pattern of migration 
and the settlement of refugees from East 
Pakistan in the past, and also considering 
the fact that most of the refugees know no 
language except Bengali, it is virtually 
certain that by far the largest number will 
eventually flow toward.s Calcutta and the 
major towns in the eastern States. The 
repercussions of (his influx will be fully 
%vident only later. One can cynically pre- 
dirt that the supply of stieet-w.ilkers and 
prostitutes in Calcutta is soon going to 
exceed the demand. Urban violence is going 
to increase. Communal tensions will also in¬ 
crease once the bhai-bhai phase is over. 
\Vlio—except the communists and commu- 
nalists—are going to benefit from this in¬ 
flux? Six million jobless and landless per¬ 
sons cannot be happily absorbed even in this 
. large country which has wishfully to think 
of garibi hatao to overcome the insane 
realities of a cliff-edge economy. 

If we really mean to send the refugees 
back into Bangla De.sh under military 
escort, the time is already running out. 
Obviously, such a step would mean an all- 
out war with Pakistan. It seems that our 
policy-makers have already worked out the 
cost-benefit ratios of a war with Pakistan 
as against accommodating the refugees. 
There is no doubt that a war will be more 
expensive both in the long and the short run 
than sheltering even a crore of refugees. 
Again, there is the sound argument that 
Pakistan’s economy will rapidly begin to 
collapse within the next three months if it 
has to sustain her war effort against the 
Bangla Desh liberation army. But as long 
as the dvil war continues, refugees will con¬ 


tinue to flow into India. And with a 
destroyed economy and a suspended cycle 
of produaive activity, even a sovereign 
Bangla Desh may continue to send in re¬ 
fugees in significant numbers: they will be 
called migrants instead of refugees. 

It is not yet late, nor is it imprudent, to 
recogni/e Bangla Desh and to give it mili¬ 
tary assistance and prepare plans to help its 
economy once it is suibilized as a sovereign 
nation. An independent Bangla Desh is 
India’s best investment against China. The 
Chinese have once effectively demonstrated 
that they can enter Assam. With a pro- 
Chinese Bangla Desh, we have insecure 
borders once again. Chinese diplomacy has 
always been shrewder than our own and it 
can make a volte face much more smoothly 
than others. On the other hand, at present, 
there is a strong anti-China feeling in Bangla 
Desh. And China would be more interested 
in friendly ties with West Pakistan, which 
gives it a potential base against the Soviet 
Union in addition to access to West Asia 
.ind Africa. Once China becomes a member 
of the UN, it will be West Pakistan’s ardent 
supporter on the Kashmir issue for these 
reasons. Bangla Desh, on the other hand, 
is a natural economic partner and defence 
ally of India. If India can deal with this 
prolilem with the foresight it has rarely 
shown in foreign policy so far, it will be the 
beginning of the re-emeigence of India as 
a major Asian power and a potential world 
power. Bangla Desh is also a thorn in the 
pan-lslamic flesh, and with a sovereign 
Bangla Desh the pan-lslamic movement will 
witness keen competition for cultural 
leadership amongst the Arab, the African 
and the Southeast A.sian Muslims neatly 
grouped according to territorial interest. If 
as a Muslim nation Pakistan has naturally 
to lean on the Arabs who are its territorial 
neighbours as well, Bangla Desh has to lean 
on the Southeast Asian Muslim states for 
similar reasons. As a Southeast Asian Mus¬ 
lim nation, Bangla Desh will have to face 
Chinese ambitions which have been chal¬ 
lenging the other Muslim-majority nations 
in that region. If Bangla Desh, despite its 
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Muslim past, is compelled to take a secular 
view of international politics, it will be due 
to the fact that a friendly India will stren¬ 
gthen both its defence against China and 
its economy. 

In view of long-term consequences, it is 
necessary for India to carry out its promise 
of escorting the refugees back into Bangla 
Desh. Recognizing Bangla Desh would be 
a necessary precondition of such a move. 
The next move would be a diplomatic 
offen<!ive for the recognition of Bangla Desh 
by other major nations and press for its 
membership of the UN. If India recognizes 
Bangla Desh and campaigns for its recog¬ 
nition by other nations and the UN, it will 
have seized the latent diplomatic initiative 
inherent in the present situation. Inter¬ 
national power politics is undergoing 
strange changes today. The Americans are 
on the way to write off Asia after twenty 
years of do-gooder misadventures. The 
Republicans in Washington have be¬ 
come, ironically, potentially the best 
supporters of Chinese hegemony in Asia. 
Were India to let the initiative slip out of 
its fingers now, even in this sub-continent 
it is likely to remain a weak and henpecked 
nation. India’s escort in international poli¬ 
tics, the Soviet Union, will not tolerate a 
pro-Chinese Pakistan for obvious reasons. 
But since India can today force everybody’s 
hand by recognizing Bangla Desh, it must 
do so first. Once we recognize Bangla Desh, 
those who have recognized West Pakistan's 
atrocities without recognizing East Pakis¬ 
tan’s right to self-determination will be 
compelled to get out of the mess. Helping 
refugees is simpler than supporting one 
nation against another; but no nation can 
go on supporting refugees produced by a 
war between two nations and flooding a 


third one. For, with India's recognition of 
Bangla Desh, the other nations will have 
to risk the resentment of two nations in 
the sub-continent against only one West 
Pakistan, which is already pro-Chinese. The 
Soviet Union cannot both woo India and 
Pakistan and contain the gfowth of Chinese 
influence in Pakistan. After Tashkent, and 
now in the wake of Bangla Desh, it would 
have difficulties in dealing with the two 
nations. It has to bank on one of them. 
Paradoxical as it may seem in the context 
of Indo-Soviet relations in the past, the 
Soviet Union cannot afford to have a 
Chinese base in West Pakistan now that 
the Chinese have stepped up their diplo¬ 
matic efforts to isolate the Soviet Union and 
have extended their nuclear capabilities as 
well. If, therefore, the Soviet Union be¬ 
comes even softer towards Pakistan to pre¬ 
vent any further growth of Chinese in¬ 
fluence there, India may have to restructure 
its enfiie foreign |Jolicy by gradually esta¬ 
blishing diplomatic rapport with China, by 
growing cold towards the Soviet Union, and 
by simultaneously improving its ties with 
the W^est. If the US has a ddtenie with 
China and thus develops a harder attitude 
towards the Soviet Union, and if India be¬ 
comes cooler towards the Russians, India 
still remains the greatest Asian 4teneficiary 
of whatever becomes of the new phase in 
the East-West cold war. As a matter of fact. 
India has been bullied too much, it might 
as well try blackmailing the world powers 
for a change. That is realpohtik. And 
Bangla Desh is the best thing that has 
happened to India in the context of Asian 
and world politics. Let us. therefore, escort 
the refugees back into Bangla Desh. 

D. 


QUf ar 



Radheshyam Sharma 


WOOING 


I am a wife-lover only. 

I just try to love her, 
if L.ove has any meaning, 
but it doesn't. 

She just loves me, 

but to live 

I just try to loi'e, and live. 

She stands there 
under a big peepal tree 
like a Loren with big bieasts. 

Alas. I love fruits. 

She—dry leaves; 
but it is a happy communion. 
Leaves and fruits go together 
hand in hand, from blanches 
to the tusken ttunk. 

The process has no finite ends — 
like the tattooed silver smile on hei 
baiTen lips— 

I love her. I’ll love hci. 

DO YOU KNOW 
/ AM A WOOER OF WOUNDS^ 


BEGIN TO SING 

1 begin to sing a song 

for the fertile future of my children. 

The moon like a tortoise 

moves sanguinely in the blue 

sands of the sky. 

At a certain stroke of the winds 
my song is clouded in 
the shrill whistle of 
engines and mills. 

Black sigh-like smoke goes 
upward to silence the larks 
of heaven. 
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My &ong coughs- 

like an asp, licks my languid lungs. 
As there is no other way 
I also cough. 

My cliildren laugh at me 
pretending to hear me. 

The song is crucified on the spot. 


Farrukh Dbondy 


TWO KINGS 


I 

Ashoka Relinquishes Timur's Ambition 
Ashoka. 

The first thing he saw' was an old man 
Whose eyes were his belly 
Whose hunger liis vigil 

Standing, .1 scarecrow with signpost hands. 

In the hurricaned dusk 

Around the revenned knuckle of his empty field. 


“Big deal, I’m no Buddha”, was the young man's response 
Turning in his saddle to face assembled troops 
Helmeted and armoured like locusts 
Waiting at a word to fly to exhaustion. 

Already among the harvest's possible dead. 


Yet later in shame it was saffron that he wore 
When, leafing through his horoscope he found 
with eyes that scanned its portents in his youth. 
Signs that shuffled meanings, shifted ground 
Becoming in their portrait of his soul 
The image of an old man in a field 


When the old man, still that image, could become 
A million panicked people in his streets. 


QUEST 
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II 

Timur Stands Before Ashoka's Column 

Not from anger. 

He didn’t order a million heads 
To be piled in anger, Timur. 

A calm beyond such passion was the chord 
That blindly played like a bagpipe’s note behind 
The clear-sighted melody of that slaughter. 

He spoke to no one, a sabath silence 
At the head of that army of broken ranks 
Spread out and reined-in to let Timur 
Ride with only the wind before his sight. 

The countries that they thundered were a bleak 
Defiance to the passage of his years. 

Sharing beds with frightened animals brought 
To Laang* w'ho washed his passage in their tears— 
"I’ll never marry, never rule" he thought, 

"Only tyrants and old women settle 
Nesting on their dead". 

Rape fur the rapist is a memory eluded: 
Samarkand, Khyber the pass and now this plain 
Empty but for the trees, goats, buifaloes. 

People and this column. 

Ignorant, ugly, erect as Onan, not from beauty 
But sufficient from the pleasure of itself. 

And patient as the buffaloes being bathed 
Knowing that stranger’s eyes avert themselves 
Knowing that armies crossing 
Leave but one more set of prints. 


•"The Lame." 
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XERXES 


"The horde travels by torchlight. 

Our drums will rape the tent-flap of the wind. 

Let each soldier bear the crown of his dismay 

For I know how history will treat me, , 

How vultures will gather to celebrate 
'I'he brain and blood of this day.” 

So saying he rose and the camp was struck. 

The cartwheels dragged the cannons of his cross. 

Whips lit the shining backs of slaves. 

The congregation fluttered up mocking the last call 

To the mosejue. Perhaps the world turned 

Under the pushing of insistent feet 

(The last legions still entering the jettisoned camp 

Daydreams of how far the Horse would travel vt'hilc they slept) 

The ccxiks and barbers never rest. 

Wine, mutton and music move on to bolster the biave 

He knew it was not that the land lav dead in Persia 
Or in sjiite of machines the rains had failed. 

Kilt the memory ot tearing stiiiups was in his veins 

And when iiidirow luns, walh the ncjgh of horses, in tiie bone 

It is hard to listen to the wise 

As he rode he knew also the battle* would Ik.* the scai, 

Kach dynasty scatteis its bones and teeth behind. 

He felt, as perhaps Moses did, ♦ 

The sabaoth with no home is doomed to travel far 

And in evety fox-pack, the straggling hound is blind. 


QUEST 



^Krishna Baldev Vaid 


THE MISSING THING 


I T IS neither necessary nor easy to say who 
noticed the loss fitst and started the 
seaich perhaps both ol them did simul¬ 
taneously but this at least is cettain that 
the first phase of their search was suiTound- 
ed by absolute secrecy almost as if the> 
were more concerned about avoiding each 
other’s accusations for the loss of that thing 
than about the loss itself although alto¬ 
gether difleicnt and even contradictory 
<onjc‘ciiucs need not be itiled out for in- 
^nce that their mutual secrecy was moti¬ 
vated in the main by tlieir keenness to eain 
exclusive crpdit for finding that thing le- 
gardless of the responsibility ioi its loss 
through lack of care or whatever or that 
each of them was anxious to find that thing 
and restore it to its propei place without 
evei letting the other know that it had been 
missing but at any late that initial phase of 
their mutually muffled search was quite 
y^alm and confident so that whenesct one 
of them happened to be out of the w.iy away 
from home or in some other room lost in 
work or worries aslec}> or resting the other 
kept casually looking for that thing whistl¬ 
ing as it were to keep all suspicion safely 
away but soon enough they must have 
realized that that mode of search was in¬ 
complete and unsatisfactory for apart from 
their increasing ardour for the missing 
Tiling they were going against their grain 
in denying themselves the outward agita¬ 
tion of a person in search of a missing thing 
especially when in normal circumstances 
the woman rvould have gone through the 
house like a hurricane and the man turned 
it into a howling hell while searching for 
whatever got lost or misplaced no matter 
how immaterial and so they began to 
quietly drop some of their precautions and 


start risking each other’s suspicions and thus 
entered the second phase of their still 
st-( relive and faiily silent search but now 
they did not bother to remove the traces 
ol disorder caused by their search in the 
house or on then faces and each of them 
began to invent errands for the other in 
ordei to be fiec to conduct the search with¬ 
out leai or interruption and every now and 
then one or the other would pretend to be 
SIC k and remain at home away from work 
and it they happened to be at someone’s 
place togelhei one of them would abruptly 
get up and rush bark home after offering 
some ac he ui other us an excuse and if some 
uninvited guest or guests happened to drop 
in on them one of them always got up un¬ 
ceremoniously and left the living room to 
search for that thing in the rest of the house 
while the other sat with the guests lost and 
prcoctiijjied until the callers felt neglected 
eiiougii to leave and so toward the close of 
this second phase they must have started to 
suspect each other’s secret although they 
never voiced their growing suspicion which 
made their muiuul silence very oppressive 
and always on the verge of an explosion 
brought about by some trivial tiff uncon¬ 
nected with their seaich which now con¬ 
sumed most of their spare time as also the 
lime they normally spent in other ameni¬ 
ties such as enteitaining or being enter¬ 
tained for now they could hardly think of 
anything other than that missing thing and 
the obsessive need to find it so much so that 
the second phase faded into the third one 
of uttei recklessness when they began to 
ignore each other’s presence and suspicion 
and were always bumping into each other 
in all parts of the house and now all the 
closets were always in disairay and all the 
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boxes always open and all the books always 
scattered and all the chairs always in mutual 
disharmony and all the pockets always 
hanging out like crumpled tongues in short 
it looked ns li tlic liouse had been rifled by 
a regiment of unruly childicn or a band 
of burglars and they themselves looked 
like two maniacs for ever turning every¬ 
thing upside down and inside out but even 
this phase despite their tacit non-intcr- 
ferencc and quiet cooperation with each 
other proved to be unproductive and in fact 
wasteful because of lack of coordination 
and that is why the end of this phase came 
as a relief to both of them when one day 
the man or was it the woman let's say it 
was the woman happened to catch him 
looking intensely at some thing in a corner 
of the staircase and as he bent down to 
pick it up she pounced upon him and 
hissed have you found it but all he had 
found was a piece of stiff string which he 
crumpled in his fist and threw into that 
corner but as they looked first at that un¬ 
coiling snake of a string and then at each 
other's blank face they knew theii seciet 
was dead or at least out in the open and 
from then the fourth phase of theii search 
started in which they didn’t have to pretend 
to be unaware of what the other was doing 
so that they would now divide the house 
into two more or less equal portions for a 
thorougher search than ever before and they 
took turns for fitful spells of sleep and the 
house looked like a ruin ablaze with un¬ 
covered jwwerful lights day and night and 
they rut all connections with the outside 
world except for occasional and incom¬ 
petent appearances at their jobs from 
which in due course to no one’s sur¬ 
prise least of all their own they were 
fired which meant all their time was now 


all theirs and could be devoted entirely or 
almost entirely to their search although., 
they still took some time out for eating and 
evacuating but rather irregularly and they 
never threw anything out not a piece of 
paper or a bit of garbage and sometimes 
they searched each other’# eyes for signs of 
mutual reassurance and their eyes were like 
open graves but they continued to cling to 
the conviction that that thing was there 
somewhere and that they would eventually 
dig it out but gradually they began to lose’; 
all hope of finding that thing in the house 
and thus started the final phase of their 
search when they started stirring out of 
their house at first under cover of darkness 
later in broad daylight looking for that 
thing at first in their lawn then in the 
neighbours’ lawns scanning at first their 
own street then all the streets they had ever 
been on in the past for it seemed logical 
them that if that thing was not in the house 
it must be somewhere else and that it could 
even have been stolen by one of their for¬ 
mer friends and acquaintances so that they 
extended their search to other people’s 
houses and in their total immersion in the 
search they did not always know that they 
were trying to push their way into utter 
strangers’ places all over the town and that's 
where their search is now ai^ wherever 
they go a bunch of boys follows them jeer’-’’' 
ing and throwing things at them and some 
of their well-wishers have started consult¬ 
ing among themselves to decide when and 
where to commit them to keep them out of 
harm and so one doesn’t know how it will 
all end presumably in some asylum where 
for all one knows they will continue to 
search for that thing whatever it is or was... 

(Translated by the author from Hindi) - * 
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THE ANGRY VILLAGE 


"■■N the early morning star-light the old but 
A sturdy figure of a veiy determined 
^’oman could be seen walking one of the 
lanes which spread in tlie village-town of 
Kanchigama. Not even the gentle morning 
hues could soften the firm lines on her face. 
She was one of those stalwarts who dictated 
the village and whose word outcasted the 
leaitionary. 

Granny janaki was ictuining from her 
viMt to the temple. Granny Janaki was a 
\f!llow, and eveiybody said tliat she was a 
pious woman. She made two rounds of the 
temple every day. Once in the moining and 
again for the evening puja, when she took 
a tiay of flowers and burnt incense before 
Ganesh and Lakshmi, the (Wid and Goddess 
of prosperity and wealth. 

Her piety had evidently been rewarded, 
lot she owned eight acres of rich tobacco 
land, which brought her about twenty 
l^iousand rupees annually. She kept a 
keen eye on the labourers, knew the family 
tioubles of each and kept them on the 
grind by exploiting their difficulties. She 
did not believe in managers, personally 
supervised details of the tobacco sales and 
in every way administered her estate 
shrewdly. 

As she approached her house she blinked 
her pebbly eyes and like a spaniel instinc- 
llfvely cocked her ears. The next moment 
she saw somebody slinking out of her 
courtyard. Who could have sent a message 
at this time? Sita Kamma’s husband w'as 
expected no doubt, but the earliest long 
distance bus passed Kanchigama at 9 a.m. 
The next instant she yelled *DongaI Oongal! 
(Thief, thiefl!) in lier wheezy but firm 
voice. 

Most of the women in the neighbour¬ 


hood were already up for the morning, 
some filling water at their wells in the 
backyard and otheis dusting and sweeping 
the front steps of their houses. Granny’s 
shouts brought the women running to the 
stieet, and their men folk too, and they 
turned in the direction Granny pointed. 
Sure enough, at the far end of the street 
they saw a dark figure in shirt and shorts 
break into a run. As some of the men gave 
chn.se, (Tranny said, 

‘What has the world come to? People 
can’t go to the temple without their homes 
getting ransacked. And nobody knowing 
what’s happening tool’ She glanced sug¬ 
gestively at the women. 

A babble of voices was heard fiom the 
bend in tlie street and soon a group came 
in sight. It was becoming bright rapidly 
and everything could be seen clearly. A tall 
man in white dhoti—he had probably 
jumped out of bed and hadn’t had time to 
pul on his shirt—was leading a boy, and 
abusing him loudly. Now and then some¬ 
body in the crowd would kick or cuff him. 
The two women among them made their 
contribution by noisily gesticulating and 
periodically raining blows on the boy’s 
head. The Ixjy, thin, and bony, with large, 
sunken eyes, was crying; at the same time 
unsuccessfully tiding to ward off the blows. 

When the boy was piesented to Granny 
Janaki, she placed her hands on her hips 
and looked him up and down. She panted 
with anger and resembled a snorting bull 
ready for the challenge of the ring. The 
arena of on-lookers expectantly awaited the 
battle. 

‘So small, and trying to steal,’ she said 
sarcastically. He couhl not have been oyer 
fifteen years old. His upper lip carried tire 
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first suggestion of a moustache. He was dark 
like the others. His white shirt hung over 
his dirty white shorts. 

'Give him a good beating/ suggested 
Granny's thin, balding neightmur, a land¬ 
lord with over ten acres of tobacco land. 

Through the sobs which twisted the boy’s 
lips grotesquely he mumbled something, 
but everytmdy shouted accusation and 
abuse at him and drowned liis piotesi. His 
sunken eyes looketl large and round and 
frightened. 

‘Don’t defend yourself,’ said Granny and 
followed her woids with a resounding slap 
across his thin bony checks. 

As the news .spread dowm the lanes men 
and women Junried to join the crowd. 

‘I didn't steal anything, yiigartga omma,' 
murmured the boy pathetically, which only 
caused Granny to fiecome move angrs and 
abuse him. 

‘He’s a harijari boy. An untouchable,' 
said a fat man. adjusting his upper cloth, 
the elaboiate embroidery on whiih indi¬ 
cated his wealth. 

The crowd looked at the fat man and 
flung questions at him which he answered 
promptly. The fat man was flattered liy t!ie 
attention he had unexpectedly attracted. 

‘He’s an untouchable,' he pioclaimed 
‘He’s not even from our village. He comes 
from Kachitnla. I know becau.se he came to 
me looking foi work ’ 

The discovery aroused an unexpected 
reaction in the crowd. Their regional in¬ 
stinct united against the outsider. Kamma 
and Kapu forgot tlieir differences. Receded 
for the moment the communal strife that 
had torn them apart ever since some people 
had set fire to the Kamma section of 
Kanchigama. Even the farm hands forgot 
their bitter hatred of the rich Kamma land¬ 
lords. The untouchable boy before tliem 
was more despicable. 

’This outsider. These outsiders,' shouted 
someone. 

‘What do they think of themselves?’ 
‘Rogues all!’ 

On hearing the uproar the boy’s mother 
had hurried with trepidation. As she 
nudged her way to the front through the 


crush of people she had a vague idea that 
her son had probably been up to some 
petty mischief. She was visibly taken aback 
by what she saw. Her small old eyes grew 
large and sad in her wrinkled cheeks. She 
wanted to intercede on his behalf but 
Itesitated wlien she !ien.s^d the mood of the 
crowd. She had heard the conveisation con- 
fuming that he was a harijan from another 
village, she discerned how Granny was in¬ 
volved; so she inched away and took her 
place on the periphery of the crowd. She 
consoled herself with the thought that hei 
little boy was always getting into trouble— 
and getting out of it too He’d get off now 
too, aflci tlicy had given him n good beat¬ 
ing He ought to Ic’arn. 

A thin boy in the crowd yelled- 

'This is the fellow we tied up in the 
bain ’ 

(Tianny renicinherecl the incident 
hardenecl fuithei. .So this was the person 
Avho had stolen Hainiinantha Rao’s pair of 
.sandalsl They had caught the tliiel and 
confined him without food oi watei in a 
tobacc(< curing barn. Rut the thief had 
escaped on tlic evening of the second day. 

I’he crowd grew indignant TIte) began 
to kick and beat the boy again. 

'Teach him a good lesson.’ 

‘Give him such a beating tli^i lie'll never 
steal again ’ 

‘It’ll teach other thieves what to expect 
from us.’ The boy'.s old mother began to 
Aveep She wanted to leave, but she couldn't. 
"T’hcie have been too many robberies 
lately,’ .someone in the crowd said. 

‘Confess, paiidhi Confess, pig, that yon 
are a thief.’ 

‘Confess to all the robberies in Kanchi¬ 
gama.' 

The boy could scarcely keep his head up. 
He wa.s di?zy with the blows that had been 
raining on him for so long now. His bodv 
ached; his legs were weakening. But the 
cuffs and blows continued. 

‘If I tell the truth, you will not hit me?’ 
he whimpered. The beating ceased. 

‘Eami? What did he say?’ the crowd de¬ 
manded in a chorus. The boy repeated his 
words. 
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^ ‘I^t him speak, let him speak.' 

^ The sun was riding high, and it beat 
down on the crowd. A few men and women 
left the crowd to attend to their morning 
dunes; also bciause they thought that aftei 
the confession (heie would be little fun left. 

‘V'ou will not hit me?’ The boy was plead¬ 
ing abjectly. 

‘Speak on, speak on ...' they egged him. 
He ran his l.irge leailiil eyes oser the 
hostile crowd, then said, 




‘J've not stolen anything 
‘Abadmn ....' 


’.. but two glasses.’ 

‘My bra.ss tumblcis!' shouted Granny. 
She iiad lost them last month—mi.ssing 
when .she returned liom her morning round 
of the temple The whole neighbourhood 
had been acquainted with the lo.ss. Granny 
left no stone unturned, even a.sking 
pas.ser.s-by whether they h.ul seen any sus¬ 
picious char.ictcrs linking about .She had 
lelf that people had pieteuded to scauh 
for the thief, but had really been ha[)p\ 
about it. since they were all jealous of her 
wealth. She had suspected that the lowly 
Kapil caste knew who (he thief was, but were 
nor dj.sclosing his name. ‘These cieatures 
hale us rich Kammas,' she had .said to her¬ 


self. 

‘Tell ns what moie you have stolen,' asked 
the tall man who had caught (he Iviy that 
morning, slapping him across the ear. 

‘Wait. Don't beat the boy,' intenupted 
Granny in an authoritative voice. ‘Tell me 
where the tumbleis are now.’ Cranny’s self- 
interest pushed every other consideration 
into the background. 

‘I sold them to Rama Vilas Hotel.’ 

‘That pandhi. He borrows money from 
me, and buys my stolen glasses with it,’ she 
pulled, her pebbly eyes hardening, tendrils 
of grey hair shining silvery in the sun 
Granny also practised a lucrative sitle- 
bu.sine.ss, lending money at high interest 
against suitable security. 

‘Come, I’ll settle the man,’ said Granny, 
grabbing the boy by the arm and dragging 
him forward. The crowd followed. As the 
processioa walked along the dusty lanes 


many people looked at them out of curio- 
.sity and asked what the matter was. 
Granny was turning over in her mind 
what she would say to the owner of the 
hotel. Ahead was the cinema. As they went 
round the beml they entered Ghokka 
Streei, which was the shopping area of 
Kanchigaina. Small, low-roofed wooden 
Structures with dusty glass windows; tliesc 
shops stood on both sides of the unmetalled 
load. Granny muttered an oath as loud 
Hinih music from one of the shops hit her. 
Few other villages in tlie vicinity could 
boast of so many shops, and such big ones 
too. Kanchigama was easily the most pio- 
speious within a radius of fifty miles. 

The proprietor of Rama Vilas Hotel, 
(>anapatliy Pillai, was a short daik man 
W'ilh a mop of rough curly hair which 
stood like a hat on his head. Pillai rose, 
st.iitled, as he saw the crowd led by Granny 
.'ipjjioadi tlie entrance of liis hotel. Granny 
mauhed up to him and demanded. 

'Do )ou know this boy?’ 

Pillai .Nt.ired at the boy. baflled. 

‘No, Amma,’ he lied, 

‘Never saw him?’ 

‘.So many people come to my hotel, 
Amvifj, how can 1 remember their faces?' 
he said, stretching his arm to switch off a 
small Murphy r.-idio over his table. 

‘Do you remember a boy who .sold you 
two brass tumblers?’ 

‘So many people come and sell so many 
things. Some one’s mother is d>ing, some 
one needs money to buy rice...' 

‘Two brass tiimblersi' cut in Granny with 
menacing coldness. Hei tone subdued the 
man; he stood dumb for a while, the curly 
halo over his head appearing strangely 
erect. 

‘Sflri, stiri. Yes, yes. Now 1 remember,' he 
said with a lorced laugh, then, almost 
immediaicl). .issumed an aggressive tone. 

‘But I ga\c one rupee eight annas foi 
them.’ 

'They weie stolen property_’ 

‘That is not my concern. The deal was 
over long ago. Ask me no explanations, 
ask him.’ 
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‘Return the glasses,’ threatened someone 
in the crowd. 

‘I won't/ said the proprietor aggressively. 

The man who had made the demand 
rushed towards Pillai and caught him by 
the collar. Granny, who was well-acquaint¬ 
ed with Pillai’s nature, knew that force 
would not reclaim the tumblers. 

‘Leave him,’ she ordered. ‘This is not the 
way for men to behave ...’ and she went on 
to talk about the brotherhood of man and 
the unity of Kanchigama. The crowd 
nodded, flattered for being reminded of the 
good people they were. 

‘Why should we quarrel over such a small 
matter?’ she reasoned. ‘You leturn the 
tumblers and the whole matter will be for¬ 
gotten.’ 

Even while Ganapathy Pillai felt that he 
was being cheated of one rupee and fifty 
paise, he knew that the crowd meant busi¬ 
ness. If they became violent and broke the 
hotel furniture his loss would be greater. 
Looking sheepishly at Granny he said, 

‘Since you say so, Arnma, I’ll do it I 
will not have done it for any other man. If 
you weie not present I would have shown 
some people what it means to lose their 
tempers with me.’ He rubbed his neck 
where his collar had been wreiuhcd. 

Pillai shouted to one of the dirtily clad 
servitors hovering around to bring the 
tumblers. As he lianded them to Granny he 
felt the loss so intensely that lie could not 
help one last attempt at trying to recover 
even a fraction of the price he had paid. 

‘I paid one and eight annas to the boy. 
At least pay that back.’ 

Plucking the glasses from his hand she 
said, 

‘You are lucky I’m not handing you over 
to the police,' and majestically led out her 
procession. 

‘Let him go now, Amma...’ pleased the 
boy’s mother, who till then had lingered 
in the background. She was thin and wore 
a torn cotton sari. Granny Janaki looked 
her up and down contemptuously, then said 
sharply, 

‘You must be his mother.' 

The woman nodded. 


'1 intended to leave him after a good 
thrashing. But you are cheeky. Therefore 
I’ll starve him for two days...’ 

‘Nukotadu Amma Nukotadu. Don't 
mother don’t.’ She burst into tears. 

‘I’ll teach him a lesson he’ll never forget. 
The last time we tied him in a barn he 
escaped. This time he’ll pay for all his 
crimes.’ 

‘He's a child, Amrnn. He'll glow up. For¬ 
give him.’ 

'I won’t steal again,’ the boy whimpered. 

‘.Shut your mouth.’ 

The better patt of the crowd which had 
watched the incident from the beginning 
now began to melt away lot the fun appear¬ 
ed to be ovei. By the time Gianny led the 
boy to an open space in her backyard there 
were not more than fifteen spectators. 

‘I’ll tie him to this stake. We’ll guard 
liim by turns. Hungei will cure him of KTs 
habit.' Then leaving him with the crowd 
she x'cnt into the house to fetch some rope. 
The boy, despeiate now, chose to lun, but 
was quickly overpowered and again cursed, 
cuffed and clouted by the angry crowd. He 
whined as he struggled. .Suddenly he fell, 
and a fifty paise coin tolled out of the pocket 
of his shorts. The dink of metal on stone 
allerted all of them and as one of them bent 
clown to pick it up. .someone^Ise said, 

‘Proof of more thieving...’ 

‘He’s sujDposed to be looking for work and 
money rolls out of his pocket,’ jeered 
another. 

‘Seaicli liiinl’ suggested a third, and the 
demand was taken up by a few more. Many 
pairs of hands felt him roughly all over 
and recovered about two rupees in change 
and a crumpled rupee note from the 
pockets of his shirt and shorts. ^ 

The three men who held the monery 
wondered what to do with it. The others 
obviously did not wish to have anything to 
do with supposedly stolen money. They 
were superstitious and believed that not 
only would stolen money vanish quickly, 
but it would take with it their hard earned 
money as well. Besides, the sum was paltry 
and how much would each receive were it 
divided equally among those present? 
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. ’I'here’s one thing to do with stolen 
* moneyl' exclaimed one of the three, his grin 
baring his white teeth, his swarthy face 
making his teeth appear whiter and his 
grin grotesque. ‘Rapotum sarai tagatum. 
We’ll drink it.' 

‘Come brother. Let’s go to Muthu,’ 
agreed the other two. 

Muthu was a small but popular land- 
owner. He distilled liquor illicitly and the 
. rum-like spirit was much favoured. The 
' three stole away. 

Granny returned with a hank of rope 
and handed it to someone in the crowd to 
tie up the boy. The boy, looking pale and 
worn out, had no energy to resist. They 
tied his hands behind a stake. His eyes 
seemed to have sunk deeper and he sobbed 
convulsively. 

’Forgive him, Amma, forgive him Anna 
brother). Leave him,’ the mother implored, 
her old voice thin and quavering, but no 
one heeded her. 

‘Look after him well. Don’t let him get 
aw'ay.’ Granny went indoors after giving 


the Older. 

‘Tell us how many times you have robbed 
Kanchigama people?’ said one facetiously. 

‘Let him tell us what things he has stolen.’ 

‘Have you ever stolen a woman’s virginity? 
. said a third and laughed at his own joke. 

The three men returned from Muihu’s. 

‘We don’t want any thieves in our 
village,’ said the one who grinned. The 
others agreed aggressively. 

‘What do these outsiders think?’ 


‘And a harijan too.‘ 

Their anger though real was heightened 
by Muthu’s brew. 

, ‘Tell boy, how much and for how long 
you’ve been thieving in Kanchigama?’ 
asked one of the three. 

The day had advanced, the sun was al¬ 
most overhead, it cast clear-cut shadows on 
the dusty brown courtyard. The boy’s face 
was wet with beads of perspiration, and the 
manner in which he kept smacking and 
licking his upper lip indicated that he was 
thirsty. The heat also heightened the in¬ 
toxication of the men. 


‘Tell pandhi,’ demanded the dark, grin¬ 
ning man and slapped the boy. 

‘I’ve told all... all.’ 

‘Lies, lies isn’t it?' said the man who was 
the least tipsy of the three and followed his 
words by punching the boy in the stomach. 
The boy swung out his leg and hit him on 
the hand. 

'Pandhi, you come and steal and.. 

‘And have the insolence to hit us.’ 

"I he crowd agreed. They began to curse 
him. Encouraged by this support, one of 
the tipsy men suggested, 

‘Let’s burn his shirt. That’ll make him 
confess to all his thefts.' 

The boy’s mother could not hold her 
shriek. 

'Deovudii, deovudu, nukotadu anna! 
(iod, God. Don’t brother. We’ll leave the 
\illage new,’ But the old woman could not 
be heard in the babble of voices. 

One of the men struck a match to the 
boy’s shirt, but it would not catch fire. 
Someone ran to fetch kerosene. The old 
mother ran before him. 

‘We’ll leave your village,' she cried on 
her knees. She wished to touch his feet but 
hesitated for fear of defiling him. 

‘Out of my way, you dirty harijan’ he 
shouted at her and presently returned with 
a tin of kerosene, which he poured over the 
boy’s clothes. The boy began to shout and 
struggle, his eyes growing larger with fear. 
A match was struck and a huge flame 
covered the boy. 

‘If his father were alive you wouldn’t 
dare...’ 

The men dtew back and watched, one or 
two laughed. The boy’s frantic shrieks 
filled the air, he kept jumping and strug¬ 
gling, attemjiting to pull the stake out of 
the ground. 

'Deovudu, deovudu. I can’t I can’t...’ the 
boy yelled. Tears rolled down his dark thin 
cheek and his mouth puckered in despera¬ 
tion. His mother’s wails turned to shrieks. 
The people ignored her. Suddenly as the 
boy lurched forward, the flames having 
weakened the rope, the boy’s hands became 
free. Still shrieking, he rolled himself on 
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ihc ground, smothering the flames, then 
lose and ran through the crowd. 

He was almost naked, his skin had 
burned, it was wrinkled in parts, small pink 
balloons stood ujj here and there, and in 
patches the skin had peeled off baring the 
red flesh underneath. I'he boy ran dazedly 
ioi about two hundred yaids to the clinic 
of Dr G. K. Reddy. The doctor was moving 
among a number of patients. He glanced 
at the new arrival who came right up to 
him. 

‘Please give me some medicine.' 

Dr Reddy’s professional eye noted that he 
had extemive bums on the chest and that 
the boy was bieathing badly. 

‘I can’t do anything for you. Go to the 
government hospital.’ 

Without a woid tlie boy stumbled out of 
the clinic and betore he had walked a few 
yards in the scorching heat he lelt di//y 
and collapsed. 

‘Deovudu, deovudu,, God, god’ he kept 
mumbling in agony. One or two palest nans 
passed him, threw a casual look low.irds the 
untouchable heap that was none ol their 
business and hurried on. A little later a 
nckshaw-puller saw him. The rickshaw- 
puller did not belong to Kanchigama. He 
liacl arrived a few days back and had that 
morning heaid about the thief who was 
being burned. Was this the boy? 'Fhe rick¬ 
shaw-puller moved by the boy’s groans took 
pity on him, carried .md gently put him on 
the iickshaw. He drew the shade over him 
and staited pedalling the rickshaw as last 
as he could. The boy lay slouched on the 
scat, whimpering like a puppy. Soon they 
passed the statue of Mahatma Gandhi. A 
little latei that of Nehru too. These statues 


I effected the standing of the village, just 
as the five temples in the valley reflected 
the piety of its people. 

When the rickshaw-puller reached the 
{lolice station, he explained to the sub- 
inspector on duty that he had picked up 
the boy irora the street. Two constables 
carried the boy into the thana. 

’Send him to the hospital,’ said the rick- 
shaw-puller. 

’Wc have to eniei the case in the diary 
first.’ 

’But he’s serious...’ 

’The law is the law.’ 

They detained the ncksliaw-puller and 
asked liim many cjuestions, most of them 

II relevant. Then it was time tor lunch. 
Leaving a constable on duty the sub-inspec¬ 
tor took his hohr’s recess. \Vlien he returned 
he tried to question the boy, but could get 
no answer. The boy was unconscious an^” 
had been, for over an hour. So they sent 
him to the government hospital at Nancli- 
gama about twelve miles south. 

Hearing that it was a police rase, the 
attending doctor, a harrassed man, looked 
disgustedly at the jiatieui .md rein.irkcd. 

’The police arc always cliimjiing all types 
ol patients on me.’ 

He directed two assisl.uus u> put the 
patient in the dressing room, gelding, 

’Give him an injection ol saline water.’ 

For eigliteen hours the Ijoy remained un- 
.ittcndcd, alter which he was found to be 

III too delicate a slate to be handled by the 
Nandigama hospital. He was sent to a 
biggci institution thirty miles away. There 
he died he next day, ’succumbing to his 
injuries', as the chaigc sheet stated. 
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Review Article 


K. Kutty 


THE WISE MR HATTERR 


A FTER a lapse of tweniy-iwo years suite 
it was first published in 19'18, All About 
//. Hatlert has been reissued both in Eng- 
lantl and Americ.i, and for a very good 
reason: il is a damn good iioxel about a 
great 'feller' called Hattcrr and one of the 
finest of this century. Pardon the superla- 
i^'e. but Deitani deserves it. 

Oesani got rave reviews for his Hnttrn 
ill 1948; he still gels ihein; it is sery easy 
to prai.se the novel. However, it is very 
doubtful whether anyone has seriously 
demonstrated the signiricancc of the novel 
.since Peter Russell and Khushwant Singh 
made a modest attempt in that direction in 
1952. Their book on Desani has been long 
out of print and is unobtainable today. The 
«iew edition of Hatterr .should spurr 
.scholarly Indian interest in Desani. 

Like Kipling's Kim, Forster's A Passngr 
to India, and Raja Rao's The Serpent and 
the Rope, All About H. Hatterr is rooted 
in the peculiar and almost undefinable 
cultural and literary milieu that came about 
as a result of European colonialism in 
India. It should be immediately pointed 
jOut, however, that Desani’s treatment of the 
kast-West. confrontation is very different 
from that of all other novelists who have 
used it as Rctional material. Instead of play¬ 
ing up the differences between the two cul¬ 
tures, Desani looks at them from a meta¬ 
physical point of view and sees them as two 
different aspects of the same human situa¬ 
tion. This has helped Desani make Hatterr 

Alt About H. Hatten by G. V. Desani (Farrar, 
Strauss 8c Gip>u/(. New York, 1970), pp. 287, $5.95. 


tonsidcr.d)!) ]e.s.s (l.iwed than cither Kim, A 
Pauof'e to ludta, oi The Serpent and the 
Rope. Kim is marred by Kipling's adoring 
.iltMude tow.ird his hero and his lack ol 
symjiiilhy for Hiiidui.sm and the Hindiu, 
Foisier (urns the Marabar caves into a 
highly dubious symbol of India, and Raja 
R .10 overly burdens his novel with too muth 
Indian metaphysics and autobiography. 
Desani again differs irom them in that he 
IS able in maintain a distance between him 
.mil his subject. Desani's detachment makes 
for objeitivity and objectivity lor a full cx- 
]>luita(ioii ot the comic potentialities of the 
Oiiulent-Oiient encounter. It should also 
be stressed that Desani's intellectual sophi- 
siiiation enables him to avoid the melo- 
drain.ui( jxistiires that writers of cultural 
collisions are forced to strike when their 
material makes them desperate. Desani is 
not desperate because he has nothing to 
prove, nothing to attack. Look for ‘contrasts' 
and delight in them while accepting every¬ 
thing: this is what Desani's Hatterr does. 

Desani's hero, H. Hatterr, is a Eurasian, 
ol Euiopean father and Malay mother, to 
be precise. His father dies soon after 
Hatterr's baptism. The child’s mother 
being penniless, Hatterr is brought up by 
a Scottish merchant who has Hatterr adopt¬ 
ed by an English Missionary Society in the 
hope that the boy would grow up a good 
Christian and an Englishman. But Hatterr 
has other things to do than being those 
two; he leaves the Society with an English 
dictionary and a copy each of Latin Self- 
Taught and French Self-Taught to Com¬ 
plete his education. Hatterr’s quest for 
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knowledge takes him to different parts of 
India. In each of the seven chapters of the 
novel he is seen as a discipline to what he 
calls an Indian ‘Sage’. Hatterr is not in 
search of enlightenment as a latter-day 
Buddha, but as a vernacular-speaking, 
simple-minded, kind, and wonder-hlled 
Eurasian with a penchant for punning and 
for graphic description in what may be 
[>ejoraiively and mistakenly called the 
highest form of Babii English. The sages 
he meets are the ‘Sages of Calcutta, Ran¬ 
goon (now resident in India), Madras, 
Bombay, the Right Honourable the Sage of 
Delhi, the wholly Worshipful of Mogal- 
sarai-Varanasi, and his naked Holiness 
Number One, the Sage of All India him¬ 
self'. (7'he italics and capitalizations are 
‘wholly’ Hatterr's for reasons know only to 
him.) Hatterr has been intro<luced; what 
folows is All About. 

Vaguely and put most wretchedly (the 
brilliance of the narrative makes any sum¬ 
mary of it look pathetic), this is what 
h.'tppens to Hatterr; he walks the length 
and breadth of India (being a merciful 
writer, Desani avoids unnecessary descrip¬ 
tions of Hatterr’s travels) trying to ‘achieve 
merit’. Seven sages and dozens of sadhus 
and other mendicants; an abundance of 
advice and precepts, and none humanly 
possible to follow as far as Hatterr is con¬ 
cerned. ‘Be suspicious’, ‘avoid credible illu¬ 
sions', ‘meditate on any form, other than 
the female form’, and ‘avoid charlatans and 
deceivers’ are a few among them. Charac¬ 
teristically enough, Hatterr disobeys all but 
the last. Every encounter with a sage leads 
to a ‘Presumption’ and the presumption is 
followed by a ‘Life-Encounter’. The advice 
is moral, the presumption is philosophical, 
and the encounter with life negates the 
advice and makes any facile answer to the 
philosophical question impossible. Hatterr’s 
gain: the knowledge that life is nothing but 
an endless series of 'contrasts’, which is the 
key word of the entire novel. Hatterr is 
often humiliated and is taken advantage of 
mercilessly during his spiritual mission, 
but he hardly complains and never loses his 
optimism. He finds the sages unbelievably 
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smart but lacking in all spirituality. He 
notices the corruption in which they wallow 
and is aghast at their greed, but Is unwil¬ 
ling to deduce any easy conclusions from it 
all. At the end of the novel Hatterr is wise 
enough to realize that reality is too com¬ 
plex for his presumptions. He discovers that 
he is by no means a perfect man. He con¬ 
fesses that he has something of the devil 
in him, and hence is a sinner himself accord¬ 
ing to Christian standards. So no use com¬ 
plaining, no use judging, no use asking^ 
questions. All that Hatterr can do is: 

I say, accept! 

No dam’ use in any case. Accept! and say 
aye! 

Things are. They are there. Good and 
bad. 'I’o hell with judging, it's Take it 
don’t leave it, and every man for himself. 

How Hatterr arives at his notion of accep¬ 
tance is what happens in the novel. 

It is not the tale that matters but the 
telling of it. Hatterr's story could not be 
told better. All About H. Hatterr is an 
auheniicaliy comic novel. It abounds in 
comic characters, characters with an un¬ 
canny sense of the comic, comic situations, 
and comic presentations of them. The novel 
as a whole embodies the spirit of a great 
comic writer whose intelligent {Ikrception^ 
of the universe teaches him to accept it grace¬ 
fully. The disrobing of Hatterr by the Sage 
of the Wilderness, Hatterr’s encounter with 
C^harlie, the circus lion in Charlie’s cage (a 
feat that he undertakes to get closer to Rosie 
the Gorgeous, who, Hatterr thinks, will 
satisfy the needs of his libido), and Bhata 
Govinda’s exorcism of Heropal’s evil spirit 
from Hatterr’s system are alone sufficient 
to establish Desani’s reputation as a comie^ 
writer. Hatterr’s friend, Bannerji, who is a 
compendium of quotations from the Bible, 
Shakespeare, and even Longfellow, is com¬ 
passionate, scholarly, garrulous, and naive. 
His discussions of Freud, his theory of the 
libido, and an unending array of other sub¬ 
jects in self-taught English make up some 
of the most hilarious sections of the novel. 
Always-Happy (Sadanand), the young and 
incredibly clever sadhu, Chety-Chety, the 
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lawyer, Ananda Giri-Giri, the mystic and 
^religious leader who cannot help kissing 
Hatterr whenever he sees him, Bhata 
Govinda, the Naga, Punchum—these and 
other characters that crowd the pages of 
AH About H. Hatterr not only make the 
novel lively but also imparl to its readers 
a great sense of the diversity of life in India. 
Hatterr responds to the M-rbrd violence, 
the hypocrisy, the beauty, the wonder, the 
• humour, and the horror of life in India not 
^as a judge but as one who wants to take 
it all in. 

All About H. Hatterr would certainly be 
much more pojiular than it is in the intel¬ 
lectual circles of the West if Desani were 
to end it on a note of stark despair. With 
his talents as a writer Desani could easdy 
have twisted his material to suit the appe¬ 
tites of those nurtured on existentialism, 
^e absurd, etc., etc. Speed up your material 
and you will have tragedy, Ionesco has said. 
But Desani has no use for literary gim¬ 
micks. To transform Hatterr into an Indian 
version of an Antoine Koquentin, or a 
Meursault, or a Joseph K. is easy enough. 
But tor Desani it would be mocking the 
wisdom of those that dared not question 
anything that ever was. And they lived 
thousands of years ago. They knew noth- 
s^ing of the tragic sense of life. Desani’s spirit 
of acceptance as revealed in Hatterr seems 
to have its origins in ancient Indian philo¬ 
sophy and literature. It has been shared by 
many writers in the West, including Joyce 
and Eliot. 

Anthony Bui^ess in his very enthusiastic 
introduction to the new edition of Hatterr 
has remarked that it is a very carefully 
I planned novel like Joyce's Ulysses. There 
is no doubt about it. The structure of the 
novel leaves nothing to be desired because 
it closely follows the quest of Hatterr from 
its beginning to its culmination. The entire 
pattern of the novel is suggested at the very 
onset of the novel in Hatterr’s own introduc¬ 
tion to it in which he talks about someone 
digging a pyramid for diamonds. At the end 
of what seemed to be an interminable 
struggle the digger finds no diamonds but 


five mice instead. The unwarranted strug¬ 
gle and its disastrous end humble the digger 
and inspire him to become interested in 
words. The digger of course is Hatterr 
himself. 

T. S. Eliot said this about Hattem 'In 
all my experience, I have not met with any¬ 
thing quite like it. It is amazing that any¬ 
one should be able to sustain a piece of 
work in this style and tempo at such length.’ 
E\cry reader of Desani’s book will share 
Eliot’s admiration for the book and its 
style. Desani’s own knowledge of Indian 
languages and a great interest in the lingu¬ 
istic experiments of Kipling and Joyce seem 
to have contributed to the verbal brilliance 
of Hatterr. Celine had to take gross liber¬ 
ties with the French language to write what 
he wanted to write and Joyce with English 
for the same reason. Desani's world has a 
vitality that would certainly lose most of its 
appeal if evoked by the so-called standard, 
conventional English. Babu English is only 
one of the many ingredients of Desani’s 
style The characters of Desani speak in the 
vernacular most of the time. What Desani 
has done is to invent the kind of English 
tvhich will be the nearest equivalent to their 
vernacular. He has done this much more 
impressively than Kipling lor the simple 
reason that Desani’s knowledge of English 
is infinitely superior to Kipling’s knowledge 
of Indian langUtages. The effect is one of 
authenticity of tone and feeling. Desani 
does not have to be told that to make a 
bum of an a.sh-smeared sadhu speak Queen’s 
English is an invitation to murder. So he 
makes his 'Himalays of intellectuality’ 
speak in the Indian style. Desani also makes 
liberal use of hyperbole and repetition and 
other rhetorical devices that are still heard 
in the common .speech in many parts of 
India. Says Hatterr: ‘I have learnt from the 
school of Life; all the lessons, the sweet, 
the bitter, and the middling messy.’ The 
sweet and the bitter are not terribly diffi¬ 
cult to describe, the middling messy is. 
Desani needed a language of his own for it. 
And why not? Call it Babu, call it Indian, 
what yoii will, it is, as Buzge» would say, 
’glorious’. 
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Enchanted Frontiers 

Sikkim, Bhutan and India’s 
North-eastern Borderlands 

NARI RUSIOMJI 

Prime Minister ot Sikkim. Adviser to the 
Himalayan Kingdom of Bhutan, and lor 
ten yeare chief executive in the 
administration of the tribal areas of India’s 
north-eastern borders—in this informal 
account of an administrative career spent 
in unusual places during the (lucial period 
of change following the British withdrawal 
horn India, N. K. Rustomji conveys the 
fascination which these remote places held 
for him. Rs 45 

The Indian Army 

Its Contribution to the Development 
of a Nation 

.STEPHEN P. COHEN 

Explains how the British created an array 
that not only .served them well but was able 
to survive the stre.sse.s ol nationalism, 
partition, and departure ot the colonial 
power. The book is not a history ol the 
Indian Army, but an interpretation of that 
history in the light ot contemporary 
approaches to nation-building and 
developmental theory. Rs 35 

Nepal 

Strategy for Survival 
LEO E. ROSE 

Traces Nepalese foreign policy during the 
past two centuries, with particular reference 
to the influences exerted on this policy by 
China, Great Britain, Russia &: India. Rs f 5 


The Speaking Tree 

A Study of Indian Culture 
and Society 

RICHARD LANNOY 

\ perceptive man>-anglcd suive) both ol 
Indian history and of its peoples, social 
achievements, and dilemmas today. The 
first part is devoted to an historical account 
ol Indian ait forms. The lour succeeding 
parts c.\plain and illuminate Indian family 
life, caste and the tribal societies, mythical 
beliefs and ethics, and the confrontation 
between sacred, power .ind mcxlcrn secular 
politics. Ilhislralcd Rs 90 


Evolution in Religion 

A Study in Sri Aurobindo and 
Pierre Teilhard de Chardin 

R. C. /, A K H N £ R 

Based on the Westcott Lectures under the 
Teape Foundation which Professor Zaehner 
delivered at St Stephen’s College, Delhi, in 
1%9. It is a compatative study of Teilhard 
de Chardin and Sri Aurobindi^each of 
whom approaches his leligion, Catholicism 
in the one case and Hinduism in the other, 
from the point of view of evolution. 

Paper covers Rs 33 

Religion and Change in 
Contemporary Asia 

Edited by robert f. spencer 

Presents studies of the contemporary role 
of religion in seven Asian nations. 
Minnesota Rs 45 
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To LIvo or Not to Live by Nirad C. Chaudhun 
(Hind Pocket Books 197pp. Rs. 3) 

H OW unpleasant to meet Mi. Chaudliuri! 
^ What a totally un-Indian phenomenon 
he is in his persistent critical [ireoccupation 
with fundamental values and basic attitu¬ 
des! Why is he so sharply observant, alive, 
thoughtful and thorough as to shame 
the reader into an awarene.ss of his own 
shallow existence in the same environinent 
as Mr. (lhaudhuri’s? Where in India is an¬ 
other social (ommentatoi so independent 
^nd original, so ladical and haid-hitting? 
When shall we have an <idequate lesjxinse 
to his ferocious attacks on oiir daily modes 
ol thinking, feeling and behavioiit''' 

I confess that I now think there is more 
ol the truth about us in Nfr. (Ihaudhiirrs 
\iew.s than in any other wtilei on Indian 
life, native or foreign It matters little that 
one disagrees with him on a point here or a 
point there I'he crucial lact is that the 
main lines of his argument against the 
traditional and modern Indi.in way of life 
are supported by evidence to which he 
alone has drawn such pointed attention. He 
is no ciisual formulator of impressions and 
opinions about us, with his main concern 
elsewhere, as in the case of many like him 
who have criticized us. His inipiessions and 
opinions constitute his whole life, the stufi 
of his daily round, at work and in relaxa- 
,iion. His commitment to them is total. 

Mr. Chaudhuri in his lage is not exjires- 
sing a surface exasperation but a profound 
concern and involvement. His point of 
view has deep remts in a positive philosophy 
which is derived from the Western intel¬ 
lectual, cultural, social and artcstic tradi¬ 
tion. Yet, Mr. Chaudhuri is less Westerniz¬ 
ed in the conventional sense than the so- 
called Westernized sections of our scKxety. 
He is as critical of them as he is of the 


indigenous population, and remains deeply 
Indian, even Bengali, in his character and 
personality. This aspect of his work, which 
interests me peisonally, I shall re.serve fur 
cuinnieiii on some other occasion. 

I have read most of the ciiiiques against 
Mr. Cliaudliun's thesis on Indian norms 
and mores. Some of them make cogent 
ohseivations on it. None so far has succeed¬ 
ed in undermining it, in proving that 
things in Indian are not substantially as 
Ml. (Jhaudhuri describes them in his scath¬ 
ing polemical style. At 72, publishing his 
fourth liook since the Autobiography, 
which turned him from an Unknown to a 
W'ell-known Indian, he is ns spirited as 
ever, as ruthlessly candid and as provoca¬ 
tive. No serious di.sciission of Indian social 
problems c.in afford to ignoie his ideas. He 
must be accepted as an essential force in our 
intellectual etho.s, .i great dissenter, to 
honour whom is to honour ourselves. 

To Live or Not to Live is sub-titled An 
Essay on Living Happily with Others, 
which he argues what we Indians as a people 
are incapable of doing He discusses our 
urban comlition.s, the forms and occasions 
as well as the spirit and content of our 
social life, marriage, the joint family and 
the unitary family in India, our working 
and non-working women, post-indepencl- 
ence Indian youth, the relations between 
the sexes and our attitudes to work, money, 
status, religion, food, and so on. A General 
Introduction, two Prefatory Explanations 
to each of the two juris into which the 
book is divided, a Concluding Summary of 
Pan One and Last Words to end the whole 
study reveal the author's successful effort to 
make a real bcxik and not a mere compila¬ 
tion of occasional articles. These appa¬ 
rently incidental and connecting chapters, 
which serve as prologue and epilogue, are 
of as much interest as the main body of To 
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Live or Not to Live. They serve admirably 
to enlighten us on the guiding principles o£ 
Mr Chaudhuri's convictions. He is simpler 
in these chapters, more absolutely elemen* 
tary without talking down, and more coolly 
persuasive with no loss of fervour than in 
any other comparable passage of his writ¬ 
ing. 

As he usually does, Mr. Chaudhuri re¬ 
lates a number of his personal experiences 
in his latest book. 1 believe that these 
stories, even if they seem too few for the 
generalisations he makes on their basis, 
are significant and typical enough to be 
quite alarming. The young man who says, 
‘I don’t care about idealism or faith. I shall 
be satisfied with a good job,’ does speak for 
millions of educated Indians. The ten-year- 
old boy who is impressed by a three-year-old 
cousin because he is ‘very rich’ does repre¬ 
sent our universal corruption seeping 
down into the youngest of the young. The 
assiduous cultivator of foreigners who rings 
up one of them and offers to attend a party 
to which he has not received an invitation 
is an extreme case, but hardly an isolated 
one, of the Indian servility towards foreign¬ 
ers (white-skinned only, of course). The 
party to say goodbye to a wellknown figure 
going abroad at which the chief guest 
arrives late with his family and leaves alter 
eating, while the other guests are asked to 
wait, exemplifies one of the innumerable 
forms of discourtesy and degradation which 
are common in our social life. The pretty 
young steno-typist who worked for Mr 
Chaudhuri at AIR and was pursued by the 
entire male staff symbolises the working- 
girl’s situation in India which it is consi¬ 
dered disreputable to discuss. (A national 
weekly newspaper ran a series recently en¬ 
titled Are Women Safe in Our Cities? 
which suggests that the subject is now 
commendably coming out into the open). 
The mother-in-law who cries out to the 
daughter-in-law at the slightest provocation 
or none, ‘What sort of woman is your 
mother who did not teach you this,’ is one 
of several millions whose contribution to 
human misery in India is incalculable. The 


Vaidya Bengali girl, permanent lecturer in 
a Delhi College and proficient in French 
who has to be married off by an advertise¬ 
ment in the paper—‘convent educated, 23 
years old, tall (164 cm.), slim, fair’—is in 
the same plight <as myriads of her sex and 
age. Yes, Mr. Chaudhuri jeveals at least as 
much to us about Indian life as modern 
Indian literature, in English and in English 
translation from the Indian languages. In 
reading him one feels dissatisfied with all 
the Indian novels, plays, short stories and 
poems that purport to reflect our present- 
day degeneration. They do not measure up 
to the tiLsk. 

‘Most Indian homes are stagnant, stuffy, 
or even stifling in their psychological stati- 
city, and for this reason if a member of the 
family happens to po.ssess a lively spirit he 
IS dri\eii out of the home to show it in 
jjlaces which cannot be civili/cd in its ex.- 
jjression.’ That’s a characteristic Nirad 
Chaudhuri sentence, with its tone of sweep¬ 
ing exaggeration and condemnation. 
Nevertheless, I believe that it is justifietl by 
the facts, which are too appalling for us to 
face. By facing them, and oiliers like them, 
Mr Chaudhuri has dune the nation 
service. 

1 am Sony 1 have to end on a different 
note—to do justice to the seiious critics of 
Mr Chaudhuri and to myself, Live or 
Not to Live has a pathetic and amusing 
asj^ect with which the student of Mr 
Chaudhuri’s writings is likely to be fami¬ 
liar. Snobbery, boastfulne.ss, pedantic allu¬ 
sions, sell-defensive coyne.ss, glorification of 
personal eccentricities, sly eroticism dis¬ 
guised as aesthetics, and an over-ardent dis¬ 
play of sensibility which has a distinct 
noiweau-riche flavour—these are Mr. Chaii- 
dhuri’s rather formidable vices as a human 
being and writer. He hates everything 
Indian and claims to have transcended the 
culture in which he was bom. The painful 
effort to do so has led him to personality 
distortions of which !(ie is blissfully unaware. 
This is not surprising in a satirist but it is 
sad. 

Nissim Ezekiel 
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End of an Agricufural Trilogy 

#Th0 Admlnlslritlon of Agricultural Dovolopmont: 

Lessons from India by Guy Hunter (Oxford 
University Press 160pp. Rs. 30). 

UY HUNTER is the Isaac Deutscher of 
the developing societies. His earlier 
studies covered a wider canvas of Asia and 
Africa in general terms, trying to establish 
inter-connection between the 'various as¬ 
pects of a growing economy.’ In the present 
^'ork his purpose is more specific; to 
’examine the efficacy of the institutions pro¬ 
moting agricultural development in India, 
focusing attention on their merits and 
defects and aiTiving at a balance. He also 
clarifies that the .study is oriented more 
towards the problems of the small-holding 
farmer who has profited relatively less from 
the ’green’ revolution. 

After describing the framework of dis¬ 
trict administration, the organs of local 
self-government and the functions of the 
V.L.W. (Village Level Worker) and B.D.O. 
(Block Development Officer), Hunter turns 
to a critical scrutiny of the Extension 
service apparatus. Planning involves the 
setting of targets. But these are, too often, 
fictitious. Their failure is due to many 
endogenous reasons beyond the control of 
the Extension service. Hunter feels that 
Margetry should be banned at the lower 
levels as 'at present the whole agricultural 
effort in India is half mesmerized by targets 
of every kind’. Instances are quoted from 
abroad of non-targetry resulting in highly 
successful experiments as a result of con¬ 
siderable discretion given to the Extension 
Officer in communicating with the farmer. 
An important point follows. The V.L.W, 
through no fault of his own, unable to 
communicate effectively with the farmer. 
His job is to pass on technical advice; in¬ 
stead he is overloaded with administrative 
details. A stereo-typed instruction is detail¬ 
ed on how to woo the farmer. The ‘bride’ 
is, however, cost-conscious and has often 
had to pay for the government’s mistakes! 
Hunter also pleads, quite correctly, for the 
V. L. W. to be accorded avenues of promo¬ 
tion in the hierarchy, which are currently 


denied. He is a defeated worker but lacks 
incentives; in the long run this is likely to 
cause frustration and impair performance 
at the grassroots level. 

The role of the Agricultural Universities 
in the Extension programme is meticulously 
analyzed. Over limited areas their research 
and field work yield more spectacular 
results. But Hunter warns us that compari- 
.sons are odious, as a very small proportion 
of ilie farmers are covered by the former. 
Nor ate the Universities in a position to 
lake over the Extension work as their 
flexibility would be lost with the increase 
in their staff. Their main activity should be 
(he dissemination of research findings. 

The Intensive Agricultural Develop¬ 
ment Progiarame (lA.D.P.) where a few 
districts were chosen for a full 'package’ of 
services by way of supplying seeds and 
feriili/ers is analyzed coldly, soberly and 
without rhetoric. The rich farmers gained 
more than the poor. Social tensions are very 
likely to develop, as the powerful well-to- 
do-fanners have recorded dramatic gains 
with better access to inputs. While yields 
inciea.sed spectaculai ly, the problem of co¬ 
ordination between diffeient agencies was, 
however, not solved. The Ford Foundation's 
proposal for a 'boss’ for the whole show is 
sliarply criticized: team-work produces 
better results. The Extension service de¬ 
serves the highest praise for popularizing 
the use of fertilizers, once the object of 
much suspicion. 

Apart from being ces.spools of corruption, 
the Cooperatives have also worked against 
the interests of the small farmer who is 
semi-literate and hacks commercial experi¬ 
ence. So too, w'hile the panchayat system 
has been a potent agency of change, it has 
tended to favour dominant personalities 
and castes. Agricultural output has risen 
in spite of and not because of its rigidities 
and power politics. 

Two basic conclusions, therefore, emerge. 
First, the green revolution has brought 
benefits mainly to the ‘haves’ of the rural 
sector, promoting a new rural oligarchy 
and accentuating differences. The small 
farmer is ‘green’ only with envy. Second. 
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the problems of improving the quality of 
administration have not been resolved. 

What are the institutional reforms 
necessary? Hunter suggests an ‘Agricultural 
Service Unit' to take over both Extension 
and Cooperative work. Commeirial services 
of an administrative nature should be 
liifnicated from the purely technical side 
with the V.L.W. an essential appendage of 
the latter; the former is termed the Supply- 
(Jicdit-Marketuig system. However, the 
administrative details are spelled out rather 
vaguely. Who will be the coordinating 
officer at the apex, the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner oi the B.D.O.? How will the State 
departmental apparatus be reshaped? These 
aspects are left unanswered. 

One contradiction remains uniesolvcd. 
Hunter is critical ol tlie I.A S ‘heaven-born’ 
inlerfeiing in the local .self-government 
institutions Yet. the latter .suffer fiom 'kick- 
backs’ and caste factions Does this not 
indicate the crucial lole of the D C. in the 
entire pioce.ss? No an'swei is indicated. 

Finally, while ciedit is given to the organs 
of grass-roots democracy lor instilling a 
sense of awareness and needs. Hunter seems 
to look back himself rathei wistfully at the 
concept of the DC. being at the head of 
all operations. 

These apart, the book under review is 
one of the most lucid and interesting ex¬ 
positions on the institutional a.specls of 
agiicultural change. Devoid of emotional 
content it will be a stanclaid work on the 
subject, a fitting climax to an erudite 
II lology. 

S. Vfnu 

Builder 

Badruddin Tyabji by A. G Noorani (Publications 
Division, Government of India. 195pp ). 

Badruddin Tyabji is the latest volume in 
a series published by the Ministry of In¬ 
formation and Broadcasting entitled 
Builders of Modern India. IVliile the list of 
the clistingfuished individuals who.se bio¬ 
graphies have so far been published is un¬ 
exceptionable. the names of some of the bio- 


graphei^ selected by the Ministry are ilitri- 
guing. Dadabhai Naoroji and Pherozeshak^ 
Mehta are by R. P. Masani and Homi Modi 
^respectively; Sayyid Ahmad Khan by K. A. 
Nizami; /. M. Sengupta by Padmini Sen- 
gupta; Sankaran Nair by K. P. S. Menon; 
Romesh Chandra Dutt by R. C. Dutt; Tilak 
by N. G. Jog; Surendranatk lianerjea by 
S. K. Bose; and so on. What is the impli¬ 
cation, one may wonder, of selecting such 
subjective biographers? Surely, if these 
leaders were really builders of moderr. 
India, the reputation oi Naofpji could be 
entrusted to a non-Parsee, and the assess¬ 
ments of Banerjea and Nair to non-Bengalis 
and non-Nfalayalis. 

If, therefore, it is logical that Badruddin 
Tyabji should be by a Muslim biogiapher, 
the Ministry have made a gcKxl choice. A. G. 
Noorani is perhaps the most perceptive 
political analyst on the coniemporaiy scene, 
.md being a lawyer in addition is very well 
qualified to judge and present the achieve¬ 
ments of a great jxilitician and lawyer. But, 
as will appear later in this review, it is fortu¬ 
nate I hat he is not entirely objective. 

Son ol a remarkably enterprising fathei 
who in the classic mannei rose from ‘rags 
to riches', Badruddin at a veiy early age 
showed promise oi the bright future which 
lay ahead of him. In those I'-nglish^ 

qualifications were imperative for anyone 
wishing to rise in life, and Badruddin 
decided to proceed to England to study for 
the B.ir But however imperative it may 
have been to go to England it was also 
considered .in adventuie Irauglit with grave 
dangers—not physical but psychological. To 
do so many of Badrucldin’s Hindu contem¬ 
poraries had to suffer social ostracisKh- 
Though he was spaied this, the Declaration 
of Faith he had to sign (p. 5), is of interest 
and significance. 

7, that is Badruddin ,... before leaving 
for England, and in full possession of my 
faculties ,... hereby pledge ... that the 
foundations of my religious faith will be 
as strong after my return from England 
as they are strong today.. 


QUEST 
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If his later actions are any guide, how¬ 
ever, he could not avoid being infected by a 
large dose of Victorian liberalism. For, in 
an age of orthodoxy, he was essentially a 
liberal. 

He was also a pioneer. ‘This was the first 
instance of a Mohaniedaii lecciving such 
higlr education and being .1 Barrister’, a>ni- 
menved the Times of India on his enrol¬ 
ment as an advocate ol the Bombay High 
Court. But to succeed a l>arrister needed 
solicitors, and inosi ol the latter were 
Europeans who gave their briefs to their 
own kind. Foitunaiely for Badruddin, and 
also for India, his elder brother Camnid- 
din had established himself as a solicitor, 
and with his support Badruddin’s talents 
were gradtially given the recognition and 
scope they deserved 

Far too jniblic spirited to be satisfied 
^iih profes.siona] success, the unsatisfactory 
state of the city ol Bombay attracted hts 
attention and soon claimed his efforts as a 
member of tlie Town Council. Fiom sue It 
a small lieginning his gieat career began, 
and as Nooraiu’s story unlolds we retdise 
how wide-ranging was his mind His activi¬ 
ties in regaid to Muslim education, British 
social airogaiice, the abolition of import 
duties on British cotton gtxxls, and other 
such subjects soon marked him out lioni his 
contemporaries, and, in 1882, he was nomi¬ 
nated a member of the Legislative Council 
of the Governor of Bombay. 

It was apparent to all that his talents were 
too great to be confined to municipal and 
provincial activities, and soon after the first 
session of the Indian National Congress, 
its President invited him to attend the next 
p>ngress session. But parallel efforts were 
being made to organise an exclusive Muslim 
political association, the organizers of which 
felt they had first claim to his .services. 
These two developments led to the con¬ 
troversy to which Nexjrani devotes his most 
significant chapter (Vlll) entitled The 
Great Debate. 

No romanticist, Noorani does not hesi¬ 
tate to bring out that while Badruddin 
resolutely^sided with those working for the 


evolution of a national identity, he was not 
blind to the fact that there were grounds 
for the Muslim misgivings which kept them 
aloof from the source of a possible future 
mainstream. After presiding over the third 
session of the Congress he concentrated 
on working out a formula which would re¬ 
move their fears and secure their coopera¬ 
tion. This formula which prevented Muslim 
views being ‘.steam-rollered’ (see page 78) 
was accepted by the Congress but, unfortu¬ 
nately, failed in its objective. Muslim com- 
munalism was, of course, not based only on 
le.ir ol Hindu majority rule. 

Soon two great Muslims: Badruddin and 
Syed Ahmad, commenced their Great 
Debate. The significant points made by 
each are selected by Noorani with his usual 
tliorouglmess and should be read with care 
by political scientists, tracing the causes of 
Muslim political self-assertion. It is here 
that Noorani highlights a point of great 
significance. Sir Syed has often been 
accused, by secularists and communalists 
alike, of being the father of the two-nation 
thcoiy. Bui both of them referred to Hindus 
and Muslims as different Kaums which is 
translatable equally as nation or commu¬ 
nity. In the context ol their conespondence 
if IS obvious that they meant the lattei, and 
it is only semantically that tliev can be 
.faulted. 

It is heie that the biographer’s commu¬ 
nity IS iclevani. In view ol the general 
re.idiiicss to find fault with the Muslims it 
is very doubtful il any non-Muslim would 
have btouglit out this point. (It is also 
ccpially doubtful if any non-Muslim re¬ 
views svould have noted this fact.) With 
India what it is, and Indians what they are 
and what they ate not, the Ministry were 
perhaps wisei than they knew in their 
pattern of .selection of biographers. 

To understand fully the significance of 
tlie Great Debate, it is essential to study the 
backgiounds and to understand the conse¬ 
quent psychologies of the debaters. Syed 
Ahmed was the descendant of a Persian 
•soldier of fortune’, and born into the 
Moghul ’Establishment’. Its disestablish* 
ment seems to liave coloured his whole life 
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and tliuught. Scion of a family used to 
|X)wer he could think only in terms ot 
]>ower, of how and if it could be shared, and 
his obsession was to rehabilitate the pro¬ 
fessional class of Muslims which had practi¬ 
cally ceased to exist after the Mutiny. It was 
in pursuance of this objc( tive that he 
founded the job-oriented college of Ali¬ 
garh. I'his also explains why he so resented 
the rise to power of the new class of politi¬ 
cally-minded Hindus and why he opjxised 
their advance. It would be altogether too 
simple to attribute his opposition to the 
Congress to either anti-Hindu prejudice or 
pio-British sentiment. It was something 
much deeper. It was the feudal Muslim- 
oriented past resisting the democratic 
oriented future. 

Badruddin was born in an entirely diffe¬ 
rent set of circumstances. A ‘son of the soil', 
he was born in Western India which had 
been spared the horrors of the aftermatli 
of the Mutiny, and in a commercial family 
which, by its very nature, had dealings 
with all communities. He, therefore, had 
no complexes or inhibitions and no reasons 
to teel deprived or di8po.s.scssed or have any 
grievance against either the Hindus or tiie 
British. He thought it perfectly normal to 
work with the Hindus, while the resentful 
Muslims of the former Moghul ‘Establish¬ 
ment’ belt remained aloof. He also saw no 
objection in being appoined a High Coiiit 
Judge by tiie British, while the same 
‘Moghlai’ Muslims boycotted everything 
Britisli. Badruddin was an Aryan \fuslim 
whose ethos is in many ways different from 
those of West-Asian ancestry. The former 
are Muslim Indians; the latter Indian 
M iislims. 

liberals make |>oor fighters, and not long 
after this controversy with Sir Syed Ahmetl 
Badruddin retired from politics and accept¬ 
ed an appointment to the bench of the 
High Court of Bombay. Noorani brings 
out that he was both a great lawyer and a 
great judge. He may have been, but there 
have been many such before and after him. 
His claim to rank among the builders of 
modern India rests on his efforts to place 
before his co-religionists the concept of co¬ 


operative secularism as opposed to com¬ 
munal separatism. Badruddin was the first 
Muslim secularist of modern times. 

Noorani has once again brought to light 
many little-known or long forgotten facts. 
His very readable presentation is both in- 
Jormative and revealing add deserves to be 
widely read, especially by those who wish to 
understand the origins of communalism. 
Tite Ministry of Information and Broad¬ 
casting deserves ciedit for their choice of 
biogiapher. ' 

M. R. A. Baig 


Russell 

Bertrand Russell and TrInHy Russell by G. H. 
Hardy (Cambridge University Press, 61pp. 
16s) 

Russell Remembered by R. Crawshay-Williams 
(Oxford University Press, 163pp. £2) ^ 

■pbURING World War I Russell was con- 
vitied of making ‘statements likely to 
prejudice the reciuiting and discipline' of 
the Biitish army, and. consequently, dis¬ 
missed irom liis lectureship at Cambridge. 
Hardy, the famous Cambridge mathe¬ 
matician, gives an account of the incident 
and describes the general attitudes, parti¬ 
cularly at Cambridge, to the wa|^ and paci¬ 
fism. The account is not only, as the blurb'* 
says, ‘lucid and objective’, but a model of 
logical and succinct writing: nothing is 
irrelevant or redundant. The objectivity is 
all the more remarkable since Hardy 
asserts, ‘I am not "impartial”. I felt bitterly 
about the matter at the time, and feel 
strongly about it still.’ He clearly distin¬ 
guishes ‘statement of fact’ from ‘expression 
of feelings’, and carefully indicates hiss 
sources of information—the press, minutes 
of meetings accessible only to Fellows, 
verbal reports and his own memory. 

His fairmindedness emerges at every 
point. He thinks ‘the Government’s policy 
was, granted the premisses from which it 
started, and considA’ing the great difficul¬ 
ties of the problem, on the whole very 
reasonable', and admits that, while it was 
generally recognised that conscientious 
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objectors were honest and estimable peo¬ 
ple, their lot should be made sufficiently 
unpleasant to deter mere shirkers. With 
similar impartiality he grants that the 
suspicion with which Cambridge was le- 
garded as a ‘stronghold o£ pacifism' was 
justified, ‘due primarily to Russell’ and be¬ 
cause many of the Fellows were members 
of the Union of Democratic Control. The 
Cambridge Magazine gave full reports ol 
the trials of objectors and was ‘outspoken’ 
about the Russell case. Hardy sympatliises 
therefore with the nervousness of the college 
Council. Even though it knew of Russell’s 
pacifism the Councjl offered him a Fellow¬ 
ship,* but before his term began he asked 
for leave of absence for ‘political’ activity. 
Hardy can understand the reasons whicli 
made the Council withhold tlie Fellowship 
but he is critical of the action because he 
filKllieves that it was not actuated by the best 
of motives. 

As a critic Hardy is dispassionate and 
courageous. While granting that prosecut¬ 
ing Russell might have been politically 
justified, he says it was ‘not seriously argu¬ 
able that he was guilty’ even though a com¬ 
petent court had convicted him. Hardy 
also grants the Council its legal ligiit to 
dismiss Russell due to his conviction, but 
lie condemns it for not forming ‘an inde¬ 
pendent judgment of the justice of the 
case’, knowing that public opinion, of 
which it was frightened, was ‘unbalanced 
and hysterical’. He accuses the Council of 
a ‘failure of imagination.' He is equally 
critical of the ‘feeble’ protest against the 
dismissal from the Fellows. 

He admits the correctness of Russell’s 
^cond conviction (1919) and imprisonment 
over a ‘fcx>lish and reckless’ sentence written 
by him, but he thought the Fellows’ Merao- 

* 1( is worth knowing that a Fellowship is given 
to a distinguished scholar and' he gets a stipend 
provided only that he does research. He is not com¬ 
pelled to lectuic but the college would 'welcome 
it if he were Inclined to lecture’ (maik the words) 
and would pay him a further fee for the lectures. 
How different from our indigenous concepu of 
learning and Kholanhipl 


rial for reinstatement after the war too con¬ 
ciliatory; ‘it was a little hard... to asso¬ 
ciate ourselves with such half-hearted sup¬ 
porters and speak now in so soft a tone’. 
Russell was offered the lectureship and 
accepted it, but before beginning to lecture 
he took a year’s leave to tiavel and lecture 
abroad, and within six months he resigned 
bccau.se of a ‘ciisis in lus personal life’. 

Hardy’.s account of the first conviction 
(1916) forms ilie mam parr of the hook. It 
IS clear and to llic point. A conscientious 
objector, Everett, got 2 years’ harti labour, 
and Russell published a leaflet which ended 
thus: 

He (FavicII) It fiirhlnig the ulti fijrhl for hheil\ 
m the same slnrit in whith Hie tnatl\n niffeied in 
the pad If iH )oii join the jx i \i lulmd Oi leitl \ou 
stand foi thov who arc defending eonseiente at the 
tost of ohltquy and pain of nitnd and liod\* 

The charge was. publishing ‘st.'itcments 
likely to prejudice the recruiting and dis¬ 
cipline of His Majesty’s loircs’. He defend¬ 
ed himself, and, as Hardy says, much of his 
argument was ‘cjiiite relevant and essen¬ 
tially sound’, but some of it seems sophisti¬ 
cal: 

The leaflet informs him (one who conlemplalrs 
cnlislmcnl) that if he clioo.<ic-s to pose as a con- 
srii’iilious ob|ecior be is liable to two seais’ liatd 
laboui I do not coiisidet (hat knowledge of that 
fact IS likely to indiire siidi a man to pietciul that 
he is a const icntioiis objector when he is not 
Tile jMiipose of the leaflet is to make it known that 
a man is li.ible to two te.iis' h.iid l.iluiur foi re¬ 
fusing Ui oho discipline Does tins eiictiuiage a 
man to lesist distiplnie^ 

Tliis js cJcaily quibbling and jgnoies the 
likely emotional effect of Russell’s indig¬ 
nant and highly-charged words, and I am 
surprised that H.irdy should dunk it ‘sound 
enough argument’, tliough, as he acids, 
'more likely to appeal to Fellows of Trinity 
than to Ixircl Mayors with inelastic minds.’ 
It is only while recounting the trial that 
Hardy allows himself a little passionate 
sarcasm in his writing. 

The account was printed for private cir¬ 
culation in 1942 (i.e., during World War 
11). was available to any Fellow of Trinity 
and a copy was kept in the college library. 
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Now, in 1970, it is issued to the public 
'with the Council's full approval’. Hardy 
assures us that Russell was ‘not re$|>onsible, 
directly or indirectly’, for the writing of it, 
and though he saw it before it was pt inted, 
‘no word has been changed as the result o( 
any suggestion fiom him’. Hardy, as a re¬ 
porter and (ommentator, has done a 
wonderful job, and the book contains very 
valuable lessons for out academicians and 
orheis iti charge of our seats of learning. 

Hardy’s book is all the more commend¬ 
able because admirers of Russell generally 
tend to become stupid in their hero-woi ship. 
Crawshay-Williams falls into this class. His 
elfoits 'will have been largely wasted,’ he 
writes, unless he has shown that Russell 
was not *a man of coldly materialistic 
temperament’ but one who was ‘unusually 
warm ... and lovable’. The efforts have not 
been wasted, and had the author stuck to 
this aim the book would have been more 
successful. It is interesting and entertain¬ 
ing to lead of the famous man’s foibles, 
idiosyncrasies and characteiistics such as 
]n.s inabdity to make tea or to h:indle any 
mechanical gadget, to learn that he never 
‘felt an .utive need’ for music excejit 'in 
(he roni])any ol sonic woman .. . whom he 
lotcd’, Ol that he had only one suit (Mis. 
'Williams once asked the maul whcie Loicl 
Russell kept his tiou.sers, and the maid ic- 
plied, ‘He wears them’), or that he fell into 
the water—attach6ca.se and all—dining a 
lecture tour in Norway. 

Russell was certainly vain and sensitive 
about criticism. ‘He hoped he was pethaps 
one of the two or three greatest... intellects 
ol our century’, ‘he vety much wanted the 

O.M_and he had been disappointed not 

to get it earlier’. The author indulges in 
a semi-philosophical-psychological explana¬ 
tion about the kinds of vanity and about 
how a feeling of insufficiency is due to dis¬ 
appointed ambitions and the vanity is an 
attempt to disarm criticism. He continues 

Any attempt to speculate in this way about the 
hidden causes of Bertie’s anxieties will be misunder¬ 
stood unless it is seen as complementary to ,.. the 
straight-forward view that Bertie’s feelings were 
genuinely modett, ...As feelings go, they were cer¬ 


tainly what one would normally call modest, in con¬ 
trast to feelings which one would call boastful ort 
appearance of what would normally be called 
conceited. At the same time there was... also a 
vantty. This I think was the result, not of Bertie’s 
undue conceit, but of the calibre of hii intellect 
and... attainments. 

9 

7 his IS veiy typical of the authoi’s way 
of wilting, and it is laid on pretty thick, 
it leaches a climax when Russell’s mental 
cunllicts and conlicsions’ are discovered to 
be the ‘pioduci ol sexual frustrations in',, 
caily manhood’. 

Even where his viitues aie mentioned— 
e.g, his ‘reniaikable ability to accept evi¬ 
dence against wh.it he believed’—a trite or 
iiimece.ssaiy (oiiimeiit follows: 'Not that he 
always did so. of course. The point is that 
most people never do so’. 

The only place where the author is 
critical of Russell is regaiding his attitiicjif. 
to Linguistic Philo-sophy, but here Russell 
seems to me to be more right than the 
autho), who gets into some confusions. It 
is impossible to clc'al with this philo.sophical 
chaptci (‘Elder Philosopher’) heie, but on 
the whole it gives a cleai and laiily correct 
picture of current philosophy aticl Russell’s 
])lace in it. 

Much of the book is made up of extracts 
from letters and a journal which the 
author kept. Quite a tew of Aese are in-’'^ 
consequential; Russell-Ioveis will, however, 
find the book of absorbing interest and 
worth keeping. 

S. K. OOKERJEK 


Moral Education 

My Lif^ At Its Best, Moral Education for Schools 
Book III Edited by Marjorie Sykes (OrienT 
Longmans, 123pp. Rs 4). 

I F a teacher can put across lessons in 
arithmetic, geography, nature study or 
syntax, why can’t he/she cope with religious, 
spiritual and moral instruction? Is any 
special qualification (such as being ordain- 
needed, or any particular difficulty 
(being considered a humbug by your youth- 
hil audience) encountered in the treatment 
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o( this subject? 'What is inoiality?' the 
il^^eptic may ask, and he won't wait for an 
answer. He may also ask if such a conipre* 
hensive discipline can be taught and learnt 
by following a prescribed course or using 
a teachers’ handbook. 

Marjorie Sykes (Shantinikeian and Nai 
Talim) says categorically that the senes aic 
not readymade sermons foi the classroom. 
She quotes Tagore: 'Pi-jaws breed an awlul 
lot ol pretension and presumption.' Bui 
f*the purpose of this scheme is to teach values 
through fun and laughter and life situa¬ 
tions. No educator will question the catho¬ 
licity ol ihc statement that every child is 
an individual, and has a right to happiness, 
that moral values cannot be Icaineil fiom 
liooks—they are learned (rom the common 
exjjeriemes of daily living and in the setting 
of a coin mil nity. 

*.,Satyam, Shivani, Snndaiaiii—iiiitli, gooil- 
uess and beauty—aic in the Indian tradi¬ 
tion, anil iher'e could be no betiei luiinda- 
tion for education. In the coin|>etitivc and 
success-ridden soiieties ol today, it is 
necessaiy that Vinoba Biiave (and other 
teachers) should sjieak of the spirit. Tlic 
Ten (lonunandments' are not (and base 
ncser been) enough; and today an eleventh 
lommandinent has been added: thou shalt 
not be found out. 

A couple of thoughts aic uppermost as 
you lead the instiuctions, the activities, the 
stories, and the summary at the end of each 
unit in this book. Aren’t careful obseiva- 
tion, neatness, playing fair, perseverence 
and keeping of promises an integi al part of 
my worthwhile subject teaching? Do these, 
nimulatively, constitute morality? 'Choose 
Tood men as teachers’, Vinobaji says. But 
ivhere shall we find such men and women? 
From among the training college graduates, 
n the village primary schools, or in the 
nrge city schools? That is the crux of the 
iroblem. The handbook exhorts the 
eacher to put in much preparation, to 
ntrospect, to be on guard against vanity, 
avouritism, interference and sarcasm so 
hat the headmaster (himself found want- 
ng) may have to wait long before assem¬ 
bling his ^eam- 


There is anguish in the hearts of paienb, 
teachers, administrators and the general 
public about the moral depravity of the 
young today. Copying in the classroom and 
in the examination is rampant (and now 
an Indian University has a regulation that 
the candidate need not be debarred from 
the next examination on that count), and 
violence, resulting in arson and even death, 
breaks out on the slightest piovcxalion. The 
teacher goes in fear of limb and life, and 
the Vice-Chancellor resigns in despair. The 
callow and the intense arc attracted by the 
Naxaliie pliilosophy ol intimidation and 
liquidation, and the whole subject of 
youthful degeneiaikm is one upon which 
the adults glow eloquent But can the leach¬ 
ing of courtesy and ethical standards solve 
the ills of a society riddled with advcitise- 
ment, glamour, squaloi and hunger? Do 
these ills pertain to a paituiilai age or 
society’ Listen to Socrates then: ‘Our youth 
today love luxury. They have bad manners, 
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contempt ioi auihoiiiy, clisreitpect ior older 
people. They contradict their parents, 
gobble thcii focxl, and tyrannize their 
teachers’. 

Hook III jn this series would be meant 
for thildien of the age group 8 plus to 9. 
Yet, Kumar in the story about the White 
Ants thinks: ‘I had better tidy up the me.ss 
.md take down the bioken beam betore it 
hill is someone’. He and his friends find the 
ivhite ant hills, dig up the soft, scpiashy 
ijuecn, and ‘get hei out of the way’. The 
com liision is perplexing. ‘Suddenly another 
tlioiight struck him: ‘^Vhy. the other boys 
and 1 also woiked together to do some¬ 
thing. but what we did was not destructive. 
It was uselul It was fun too, though il was 
hard woik’. 'I'he iollow-u|j stresses co-ojie- 
lation. 

The stoiy aiioiil bird nests (:i story for 
fun) ignoies facts. The eagle (golden, pre¬ 
sumably) is made to have a beautiful nest, 
in a tree' What the weaver, the tailor and 
the sunbircl can learn from the eagle about 
this Cl aft cannot be knowledge. Although 
theie arc some good touches (such as the 
clove’s call), the natuie lessons arc lathcr 
naive and anihiopoinorphic Evciythmg 
seems to work out well, and there is an 
MR/V touch about the sudden change of 
hcail ill the cases oi fayshanti, Madhax, and 
.Soinii. The story I likc’d best was that of 
the singet who kept his promise to be back 
liome by Divali to his w'ife, child and the 
little brown calf. 

The editor is to be congiaiulatcd on 
charting out a broadbased course to make 
all teaching interesting and purposive. She 
concedes that the teacher need not possess 
a conventional belief in God, as long as 
he/she has a sense of quest and mystery. 
Yet the summary of the year’s work is: I 
thank God fot my learning. To her, this 
harking back to a sole creator seems impor¬ 
tant, perhaps due to the misgiving that a 
latioiialist approach to raoiality will be 
lucldeiless, and may cause further drifting. 
But what is needed is sensitivity. A free¬ 
thinker can have a sense of wonder and an 
awareness of life around, and he can tell 


Tolstoy’s story ‘Where love is God is’ with 
all sincerity. * 

At one of our schools, they tried an ex- 
{>eriinent of training in quietude. It is an 
evening assembly called the Astachal, where 
a song, or a story, or a passage of universal 
application is followecf by silence, the 
SI udeiits looking at the sunset sky, the trees, 
hills and water, and thinking or just sitting. 

I have come acioss an NCERT production 
‘The Faces of Coinage’ by Margaret Dun¬ 
can, which makes fruitful reading for^ 
such training. An anthology ol simple 
prayers and meaningful stories could be 
given to the teacher ior use in the classroom 
and outside. Gcxiciness is botn oi so many 
things, instinct, upbringing, example and 
opportunity. 

N. L. Khanoi.kar 


We Writers 

Problems of the Indian Creative Writer in English 

by C Paul Verghese, (Somaiya Publications 

Pvt Ltd , 203pp. Rs. 20). 

p|R VERGHESE’S Problems of the Indian 
^ Creative Writer tn FMglish is, as he tells 
us in his Pretace, a summaiy of some .sec¬ 
tions of his doctoral dissertatioi^ It includes 
an assessment of early and contemporary" 
Indian writing in English in drama, fiction, 
and poetry, and a concluding chapter on 
the question of whether Indians can or 
should write in English. 

What the dissertation standards of the 
University of Poona which conferred a 
doctorate on Dr Verghese are I do not 
know, but when a dissertation is published 
it seems fair enough to ask what contribt^ 
tion the writer has made to the existing 
knowledge of and writing on the subject 
in question. Here Dr Verghese is at a dis¬ 
advantage from the outset. The reading 
public is by now ready to weep with bore¬ 
dom at the appearance of yet another dis¬ 
cussion of the problems of Indian writers 
in English. Should the Indian writer write 
in English? Isn’t it a limitation for him to 
do so? Can he express the Indian sensibility 
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in English? All this has been endlessly 
debated in publications of various sorts. 

The fact of the matter is that while these 
problems may be real and complex to the 
writers themselv^, a theoretical discussion 
on the subject selves little purpose. From 
the creative point of view, it's all in tlic 
writing. The critic can only ask whether a 
particular piece of work (Iocs the sort of 
thing art usually does. Does it define emo¬ 
tions, stimulate the intellect, expand ilie 
awarcnes!>? In the context of the pariiculai 
]X>em or play, is a situation explored as 
fully as |30ssiblc intellectually and emo¬ 
tionally? 


But Dr Verghese, though he does make 
assessments of individuals, does not sLo]> 
there and allows his desire to depend on 
Indian writers in English to lead him into 
making several untenable statements. Talk¬ 
ing of K. K. Narayan for example he says 
that while English may have limited him as a 
novelist it gave luin other advantages 'such 
as the famous irony... (which would not 
have been jxjssible if he had been using 
Tamil).' I find this statement a puzzle. 
Does Mr Verghese mean that it is not 
possible for Narayan to have been ironic 
in Tamil? And on what basis is this con¬ 
clusion reached? Of the Indian novelist in 
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English: ‘Surely the Indian novelist in 
English makes an attempt to deal with the 
cultural pioblems of a modern India, even 
when the choice ot a setting in a way 
restricts liis freedom to give his novel an 

all-Inclia character_ (but) he may be 

said to have an edge over the regional 
language novelist whose primary concern 
is with the people of a linguistic area.’ Is 
theie such a thing as an all-India or an all- 
Aineru.in or an all-Russia novel? Surely tlie 
obvious tact about willing is lliat if one 
puts down loots deep enough into a local 
situation, the writing acquiies a univeisal 
(haracicr. 

Clan an Indian writer in English put 
down loots oi tan’t he? Again 1 don’t think 
tiic answer is possible in theoretical terms, 
and, in any case, in the best writing, the 
question doesn't arise iiuniiy Reuben’s 
short stories. Monkeys on the Hill of God 
(not discussed in tins book) exploie with 
humour, compassion, insight and irony, the 
tragi-comedy of life as the lower middle 
classes and the near destitute ol India know 
it. 'Phere is no self-conscious Indianness 
here. The writing is clear and unsentimen¬ 
tal yet it borders on tragedy, and displays 
a fine sense of foi m. No question ever arises 
about the piobabihty of village w'omen or 
other sjieaking English; no justifications 
aie called foi, no defences are needed. 

At the level of individual assessments 
Dr Verghese is for the most part, though 
not always, competent enough, but again 
this does not really justify publication. In 
the case of almost all the writers discussed, 
much sharper, clearer, and more substan¬ 
tial critiques already exist and Dr Verghese 
is aware of these as is evidenced by the 
bibliography at the end. There are occa¬ 
sional set ions lapses ot judgement. He calls 
Asif Currimbhoy and Pratap Sharma 
‘good craftsmen’, for example, and states 
that their plays are ‘quite actable.’ 1 have 
not yet read a single play by Currimbhoy 
which would indicate this and pietiy much 
the same goes for Pratap Sharma. I do not 
know how Dr Verghese squares his state¬ 
ment about good craftsmanship with com¬ 
ments later in the paragraph which state 


that Sharma’s The Professor has a Watery 
is ‘full or irrelevancies.’ Or how, for exam¬ 
ple, he allows himself to use the follow¬ 
ing words from my review of Pratap 
Sharma’s play in tlie Times of India, 
January 25,1970 1 referred in it to the play 
being ‘a hodge-podge of mantras, dancers, 

burning ghats_and the honors of jiarti- 

lion.’ Dr Verghese speaks of 'a hotch-potch 
of mantras, dancers, burning ghats and 
horrors of partition.’ There are no quota¬ 
tion marks and no acknowledgement. It 
could, of course be a coincidence but it 
seems unlikely as Dr Verghese is aware of 
my work and quotes from an interview I 
did with Gieve Patel, mentions the Times 
of India but again makes no acknow'ledge- 
ment to me. 

Eunice de Souza 


Translation or Distortion 

Bhuvan Shome by Bonopul (Hind Pocket Books, 
122pp. R8.3). 

W E have discussed, over and over again, 
the problems of translation in this 
journal. While translation may not be a 
m.'ijor literary problem in most countries 
ol the world, it does have a speci|^l impor¬ 
tance in a country with fourteen recognized 
languages, plus English as the one main 
laugu.ige which is uncleisto-xl by the edu¬ 
cated oi all the Stales. 'Franslation into 
English ol any major literary work is im¬ 
perative it the rest of the country is even to 
be made aware of it. This much, one 
assumes, is accepted by all of us. We are 
.igreed that, if an important book in any 
of the fourteen languages is to have an im¬ 
pact on die rest of the country, it must be 
translated into English. What we fail to 
grasp that it must be translated into a 
"ond English which reflects the spirit and 
lone of the original. A haphazard siibstitu- 
lion of English wonl\ for 'Indian' ones, is 
almost worse than no translation at all. The 
most successful recent translation is one 
of the Bengali novel Tree without Roots 
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s|jonsored by UNESCO. It should be noted, 
^^membered and inwardly digested that it 
was thought necessary for lour translators— 
two Bengali-speaking and two English- 
speaking, to work on it. This fact is recal¬ 
led here to drne home the point that 
Bhuvan Shome, an Akademi Award win¬ 
ner, a novel which was made into a delicate, 
lyrical film, reads so badly in this translation 
that the whole book seems like a poor joke. 

Bhuvan .Shome is an elderly railway 
official, and the novel is the account of a 
single day's solitaiy diuk shoot in which he 
indulges. The interest ol the story lies not 
in any energetic action or adventure, but in 
the mental states ol the protagonist, and in 
the descriptions oi lural Bengal. 

The publishers rheapen and \ulgari/e 
the story when they describe it as ‘the heart¬ 
warming tale of <i middle-aged moralist's 
.|Ugh-flown idealism tottering before the dis¬ 
arming smile of a rustic beauty ’ The story 
is in fact far more ironic, far more subtle 
and muted than this blurb su^esis. An 
elderly man who has systematically chosen 
to make duck shooting iiii hobby, has laie- 
fully arranged a shoot lor himself, and set 
his heart on a good 'b<ig'. He has a senes of 
reverses, it looks a-, if he may not even ha\c 
the chance to lire all, let alone get a duck. 


A village girl offers to help him, she shows 
him wheie to find the ducks, how to set 
about killing one. His pride is saved, he 
need not go back empty handed. He dis¬ 
covers that she is the wife of a clerk he is 
going to di-smiss for conuption. After a 
struggle with his conscience, he merely 
tranfers his clerk instead of dismissing him, 
making him swear a .solemn oath, that he 
will not take another bribe. In the last line 
ol the book, wc find the clerk writing to his 
wile about the new fiosting, where ‘the 
extras are good.' 

\Miile the novel, then, need not be hailed 
.IS an all-time masterpiece, it is certainly a 
good story, well tolcl, on the whole. But 
sshat we are disru.ssing is the English trans- 
l.ition. .\|iart from the clumsy grammar, the 
staccato style is not only clisturbing, but 
often becomes quite absurd. ‘He waited 
hopelully. Bidiya was not lying. Of that he 
was sure. The ducks would come back. 
Another thought was in his mind, a surpris¬ 
ing thought. All of a .sudden he found him¬ 
self crying.' A book composed entirely ol 
such short sentences becomes irritating; 
while the publishers have done their best to 
add to the irritation by supplying about 
two misprints per page. 

L.F. 






LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


In )our editorial (Qunl 70, May-Junc 1971), you 
have (oiiccily pointed out in youi aimment on 
fiaiigla Desh that ‘it is a shame that no country 
should have rccognizcti the Provisional Government 
of Bangla Desh and that the United Nations shouhl 
have done nothing to pul a stop to the genocide in 
that land.’ And then you have ended with the usual 
optimistic note that ‘whatever stand the Maihiavcl- 
lis of the world may take, the toich of freedom of 
which Naziul Islam sang cannot be put out by the 
bullets and bombs of a modern Chenghiz Khan. 
Sonar Bangla Desh shall not die*. 

I am not as optimistic as you aic. If the lape of 
Tiliet and calculated genocide there could have 
been tolerated by the great powers of the world 
and if the torch of freedom could have been put out 
in Hungary and Czechoslovakia, and the voice of 
the majoiity silenced in South Africa and Rhwlesia, 
the same can happen in Bangla Desh also. The 
United Nations is nothing but a debating club of 
the governments and the debates arc usually orga¬ 
nized according to the convenience or interests of 
the big powers. If a dictator can be sure of the bark¬ 
ing of a super power, he can get away with anything. 
And Pakistan has strong backing of China and mild 
backing of the USA and the UK. It is unfoitunatc 
that the Bangla Desh tragedy happened when 
conservative governments arc in power in both the 
latter countries. But it is ilouhtful whether, even 
if more liberal governments were in power, things 
would have been radically different The plain fact 
is that most of the governments of oiii time arc 
callous to the personal sufferings of thousands or 
millions of people. What counts for them is the 
overall power balance and their own security. It is a 
sad commentary on the human race that in 1971 we 
have no conscience-keeper of the world alive such as 
Tagore, Gandhi. Sdiweitzer or Russell. 

The attitude trf the Amencan and the British 
Governments seems to be that they are charitable 
enough to send relief for the refugeeih but will not 
interfere in an ‘internal affair‘ of Pakistan and 
questitm the national right of the Pakistan 
Army to butcher millions of their own aiizens and 
rape thousands of their own women. They are also 
not prepared to explore the reasons tor the flight 
of such an unprecedented number of refugees from 
Bangka Desh to India., 


’I'hc Government of India, however, have still to 
leal II the lesson that the stronger the armed foices 
of a country aic, the greater is the chance of its 
voice being heard in the international held. Preu- 
dent Nixon gives more importance to China thai^ 
to India, although occasionally Americans pat us 
on the back by calling us the laigcst democracy in 
the world. Pakistan has not lost the friendship of 
the two great democratic poweis of the world in 
spite of being ruled by a military junta for more 
than a decade. The Britisli, of course, naturally feel 
that by creating Pakistan, they have also a duty to 
preseivc it, even it at the point of a dictator’s 
bayonet. 

Calcutta 
June 15, 1971 

HaRIPAD.V ClCATrOPADHIAY 


THE EDITOR REPLIES: 

Mr. Chaitopadhyay has said piactically nothing 
on which I can differ with him. The only difference 
would be as reganls our unilerstanding about the 
likely outcome of the struggle in B^igla Desh. F' 
do not share his pessimism on this score. While it 
IS true that the rest of the world did nothing to save 
Tibet, Hungary or Czechoslovakia, and has not done 
anything for the oppressed majorities in South 
Africa and Rhodesia, I believe the situation in 
East Bengal is different from what it was in any 
of the earlier casex This is not the place to go into 
a detailed analysis: I would only point to the fact 
that East Bengal is separated from West Pakistan by 
a distance of nearly one thousand miles by land 
and, in praaice, three thousand miles of sea. The 
problem of logiatks for the Government of West 
Pakistan, the near-unanimity of the people of 
Bangla Desh in their resolve to throw off the yoke 
of the West Pakistani army, and the growing realiza¬ 
tion by the Government of India of the fact that 
international politics is not governed by moral 
clich^t-all these make the perqzcctive on Bangla 
Desh qualitatively dillmnt and more hopeful. 

A.B.S. 
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**The mind of 
the people is more 
powerful than the king 
as the rope made of 
many fibres is strong enough 
to drag a lion.” 
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EDITORIAL 


What think you? How will this aluiiiin end ... 

Heard you ere 

Of corpses rising from the grave 
To qiiesLion tsars, the lawful tsars. 

Appointed, elected by the general will? 

—Alexander Pushkin, Boris Godunov 

Unless a .\fiRACLE happens and the proposed constitutional amendments are 
withdrawn by Government, India would be well set on the path to guided 
democracy before the year is out. Of the two amendments, the first—the 
Constitution (Twenty-iourth Amendment) Bill 1971—seeks to confer on 
Parliament the power to abridge or repeal the fundamental rights guaranteed 
to the ciii/.en in Part III of the C'onsiitiition. These rights include (Art. 19) 
the 'freedom of speech and expres.sion’, ‘ihc right to assemble peaceably and 
without arms’, and ‘the right to form as.s(H iations or unions’. 

The second amendment—the Constitution (Twenty-fifth Amendment) 
Bill 1971—goes further and abrogates the citben’s ‘right to move the Supreme 
Court. .. for the enforcement’ ot his rights (Art. .32). For the amendment in 
question states: 

No law giving effett to the policy of the .State towards securing the 
principles specified in Clause {b) or Clause {t) ot Article 39* shall be 
deemed to be void im the ground that it is iticonsistent with, or takes 
away or abridges any of the rights conferred by Articl^ 14, Article 19 or 
Article 31. 

And no law containing a declaration that it is for giving effect to 
such policy shall be called in question in any court on the ground that 
it does not give effect to such policy. (Emphasis added.) 

In other words. Parliament would not only assume the power to ‘take away 
or abridge’ the fundamental rights of the citizen but also, by a mere 
declaration prefixed to such laws, debar the Supreme Court from exercising 
its constitutional power to protect the citizen from the inroads of the state. 
Since any law can, with the aid of the principle that Humpty-Dumpty 
invoked in his argument with Alice, be claimed to .secure the objects of 
Clauses (b) and (c) of Art. 39, the amendment in effect amounts to abolish¬ 
ing the Constitution Bench of the Supreme Court. 

• Alt 39. Ct'ilain Principles of Policy to be followed by the Stale 1 he State sIkiII. in particular, 
direct its policy towards securing— 

(а) .... 

(б) that the ownciship and control of the matciial rrsourres of the community are so distributed 

as best to subserve the common good; SK 

(r) that the operation of the economic system does not lesult in the concentration or wealth 
and means of pr^uction to the common detriment, 

(d).... 



It is true that the Prime Minister has declared (Aug. 4) on the floor of 
the Lok Sabha that her Government was ‘committed to upholding the free- 
dom of speech and assembly’. This, however, is beside the point, for the 
assurance cannot lie binding in law. Moreover, it presupposes that Mrs 
Gandhi s Government would for ever be in power and that its virtue would 
not suffer with the passage of time in spite of continued exposure to power. 
And it would be naive to imagine that another government, less Committed 
to th«f values of a free society, would consider itself bound by her assurance. 
Indeed, in proposing these amendments Mrs Gandhi is going back c»n the 
assurance that her father and the leader of her own party gave to the nation 
on the sanctity of fundamental rights. Speaking in the Constituent Assembly 
not even the Ix>k Sabha—on 30 April 1947 on the motion for the adoption 
of the Interim Report on Fundamental Rights, Jawaharlal Nehru said: 

A fundamental right should be looked upon, not from the point of view 
of any particular difficulty of the moment, but as something that you 
want to make permanent in the Constitution. The other matter should 
be looked upon—however important it might be—not from this perma¬ 
nent and fundamental point of view, but from the more temporary 
point of view. 

Dr B. R. Ambedkar also gave a similar assurance on 18 September 1949, 
when the Draft Constitution was in an advanced stage of consideration by the 
Constituent Assembly. If these assurances could be lightly set aside in less 
than twenty-five years after they tvere given, what guarantee can there be 
that Mrs Gandhi’s assurance would be respected by her successors? 

As a matter of tact, there are grounds foi fearing that the Prime 
Minister’s assurance was not as solemnly meant as some would like to believe. 
Since the Bank Nationalization case, some of her ministers have been talking 
in public about the judiciary in terms which no responsible citizen, let 
alone a minister, can be permitted to do. Nor was Mrs Gandhi’s speec^^ in 
the Lok Sabha referred to earlier a model of reasoned argument. It was 
more calculated to win a referendum than convince the critics that their 
fears were misplaced. There was nothing in it to show that the amendments 
were neces.sary for promoting the economic well-being of the common man. 

On the other hand, if one looks at the amendments in the context of the 
total situation in India as it has emerged since the Great Split of two years 
ago, one gets a frightening view of the future. The recently signed Indo- 
Soviet Treaty of Friendship and Co-operation and the proposed bill ‘for the 
diffusion of ownership’ in the newspaper industry are two more significant 
pointers. Are we going to ditch Bangladesh? And, more important, have we 
at last made up our mind to go the Indonesian way? Are we, in other words, 
going to make some of our finest citizens voluntary exiles from the law? 


August 23, 1971 


A.B.S. 
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BANGLADESH: 

A PERSONAL APPRAISAL 


T he philosophy of a nation or its attitude 
to life can be discovered or assessed by 
its sense of sacnfuc—its piepaiedncss to 
sacrifite everything for a cause. I'liere was 
a time when the majoiity ol the people 
of Uanglndcsh weic ready to sairdue 
es’Ciything foi Pakistan. In 19'17, when 
Pakistan came into existence, people were 
ready to die for Pakistan; but now in 1971. 
peo[)le aic ie.iily to ilie foi the freedom 
m Jiangl.idesh. 'I'his change in attitude 
exprcs.ses the metamoi phosis of a people 
from an unusual blind religiosity to a 
logical and clear scculatism. There was an 
u])Mnge ol nationalism in Bengal in the 
nineteenth century which was mainly socio- 
icligious .incl .sectarian. Western national¬ 
ism assumed a new meaning and significance 
in the religious and geogiaphical context 
ol Bengal. As a result two divergent tiencls 
^f nationalism emergctl—Hindu national- 
^ism and Muslim nationalism—both emo¬ 
tionally suicharged and therelore leading 
eventually to conflicts between Hindus ami 
Muslims. The creation ol PakisLan in the 
context of religious conflids appe-ircd to 
be at that time a proper political arrange¬ 
ment for the Hindus and Muslims to live 
separately outside areas of hostility and 
away from economic interdependence. 
.♦'The people of Bangladesh belorc 1917 
had fought for Pakistan because they 
wanted their economic well being. Before 
partition the rich class in Bengal were the 
Hindus, whose feudal aristocracy had 
political aiKl economic power in the 
.country. They were educationally advanc¬ 
ed and also were the moneyed elite of the 
country. The Muslims, because they were 
mostly peasants and workers, were the ex¬ 


ploited (1.ISS 'I'hcsc pcojrle were given to 
imdeisi.md during the Pakistan movement 
that the mam purpose for which a sep<iratc 
poliiical identity for the Muslims was 
t la I mod was to do away with economic ex- 
)]]oii:iiion But this was ncvei allowed to 
h.ippeii. We discovered that in Pakistan 
we had West Pakistanis as our exploitcis, 
who aic’ cihnically and geographically 
foieigii to us. By laying emphasis on reli¬ 
gion as the pci])etual boncl between the 
two wings. East Bengal was being economi¬ 
cally exploited The Bengalis being 
leflective and emotional by instinct, realized 
that by exaggerating the emphasis on reli¬ 
gion as the political bond between different 
sorio-ethnic groups, the West Pakistanis 
wcie heading towards a disaster. Religion 
has ahvays a vivid style and an aggressive 
clleriise form for the common man. This 
li.ul (lu|)ecl our people for a long time, but 
with the passing of days, we discovered the 
real natuie of the icligiosily which was 
nothing bill a cover for economic exploita¬ 
tion We theieloic tiicd to discover our 
identity ethically and linguistically as 
Bengalis This was not a sudden transfor¬ 
mation. As we did not feel resigned to the 
state of exploitation, in our siiuggic for 
existence we realized that we had not only 
been exploited economically; sophisticated 
manipulations were always there on the 
part of West Pakistanis to deprive us of our 
fundamental human lights. They wanted 
to make East Bengal a colony. They wanted 
to achieve it through a prcKCss emotionally 
acceptable to West Pakistanis as legiti¬ 
mate and sacred—the so-called ‘national 
integration' which was to be achieved out¬ 
wardly at least through Islamic brother- 
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hood. The talk of Islamic brotherhood 
worked as the basis of integration, though 
in acijual practice there was no brother¬ 
hood on the ecoi omic and social level bet¬ 
ween West Pakistan and East Bengal. The 
West Pakistan leaders, when they talked 
about Islam as the great cementing force 
between West Pakistan and East Bengal, 
in practice actually meant that through un¬ 
compromising submission to Allah’s will 
the people ol East Bengal could be brought 
into passive slaveiy and subjugated to 
perpetual exploitation. Islam was used as 
a jjolitical weapon. We, on the other hand, 
fell that West Pakistanis and Bengalis could 
exist as bi others and friends through posi¬ 
tive appreciation of our cultural and ethnic 
differences. But this was never allowed to 
hapjicn. The West Pakistani rulers through 
organtcations like the Bureau of National 
Reconslrurlion, tiie Pakistan Council ioi 
National Integration and the Writers Guild 
wanted to bring about linguistic, social 
and culiinal uniformity in the whole of 
Pakistan not through a process of mutual 
exchange and acceptance but ihrougli im¬ 
position of their will and way of life on 
us. They become the only custodians of 
Islam in Pakistan, and with the peipetual 
cry of ‘Islam in danger’ wanted to mould 
our destiny. With the support of the army 
they behaved callously towards us. Through 
exploitation and with a vulgar sense of 
supremacy they talked about Islam—.i reli¬ 
gion which they did not practise in every- 
tlay life but used for a political purpose. 
Their barbarism and hypocrisy arc typical 
primitive absurdities and definitely anti- 
Islamic. 

The West Pakistanis had never fought 
for freedom: they had fought a communal 
war before partition, and achieved Pakis¬ 
tan; and since 1947 they had tried to keep 
this communal disharmony alive. Hatred 
can never be the basis for human existence, 
and yet these people always harped on 
hatred. We the Bengalis, on the other hand, 
believe that Islam has taught us love and 
how to appreciate the best that is in others. 
There is a saying of our Prophet—al Khairo 
mirasluil momin—wliatever is good is the 


inheritance of the believer. As true 
followers of the Prophet, we the Muslims 
of Bangladesh had always been preaching 
human brotherhood, tenderness towards 
the weak and the infirm, love for the 
sufferers and therefore we hate commu- 
nalism. ” 

What has happened in Bangla Desh from 
March 25 onwards passes beyond human 
comprehension. There were continued acts 
of inhuman brutality, well-planned and 
calculated attempts at extermination of the 
entile {lolitically conscious groups of the'^ 
people, intelligentsia and students, macabre 
pleasure in the killing of women and chil¬ 
dren, quiet and systematic sexual outrages 
on women The captains, majors, brigadiers 
and gradually, upwards to generals who 
weie responsible for planning the killing 
, 111(1 supervising the genocide are outwardly 
sophisticated people and individually many 
of them are probably lovers of music, danc^i^ 
poetic and flowers. So was Lt. Col. Beg, 
who told Anthony Mascarenhas that 
dining his posting at Comilla he had 
brought from China the giant scarlet water- 
lilies that adorned the pond opposite Head- 
qu.irlcrs. While the Colonel mused over 
his water-lilies and Comilla was blooming, 
Bangladesh was in flames and corpses 
were piling all over. It led ^ascarenhas 
to write in his article:* ‘It is hard tox, 
imagine so much brutality in the midst of 
so much beauty’ This leads us towards a 
specific question about the relationship 
between the love of beauty and cruelty, and 
general questions about the social origins 
and typical trainings of these army officers. 

In Bangladesh we always wanted to 
relate art to life and discovered the social 
meaning and function of art and beauty 
and studied the interfusion of beauty an^ 
mundane affairs with socio-historical pheno¬ 
mena. In our opinion, the validity and 
worth of the artist is that he raises our 
eyes to matters of value which lie finally 
beyond political and historical reckonings. 

It was therefore impossible for us to realize 

* In the Sunday Times, London; also reproduced 
in the Indian Express, IS June 1971. 
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A Personal Appraisal 

how people brought up in affluence and 
sophisticated grandeur o£ Western educa- 
'tion could be absolutely callous to human 
life, could be worse than animals in sensi¬ 
bility and instinct, could be absolutely 
irreligious, crude and vulgar. If we examine 
the questions which I raised before, we 
come to the following findings. 

First, unless a man is explorer of his 
culture, and by exploration creates liis own 
means oi siuvival and existence, he will live 
in a vacuum of unquestioned acceptance 
^and will be bet eft of human value.s. The 
West Pakistan army officcis are not a part 
of a continuity of eternal values; they arc 
uprooted from tradition; they aic luthless 
barbarians similar to stone-age men who 
lived a savage life with bisons, boars .ind 
bulls. Foi seven years I was in West Pakistan 
and I had the opportunity to know the 
}>cople iheu' horn close quarters and I was 
Shocked to discover that they were self- 
centred egotist's, gloating over individual 
bravados and never inteiested in accepting 
life as a composite phenomenon of diver¬ 
gent cullures and iradilions. Such people 
tan become cruel and motiveless murderers 
Whereas in Bangladesh, we tiled to dis¬ 
cover our identity through language and 
literature anti inheritance, in West Pakistan 
there was never an attempt it) analyse the 
socio-cultural signiricance of their existence. 
Whereas we said that tiuough realization 
and appreciation of tliflerciues, the ]>eoplc 
of Bangladesh can come closer to the West 
Pakistanis, the West Pakistanis without any 
introspection and analysis felt that identi¬ 
fication as Pakistanis is only possible 
through im])osition of their will and way 
of life on the people of Bangladesh. This 
is a paranoid psychology of a sick people. 

^ Secondly, appreciation of a Chinese 
water-lily or any other flower does not 
depend. very much upon intuitions and 
imaginative gifts. Such capacity for appre¬ 
ciation cannot be regarded as a human 


quality and inspiration. Such appreciations 

are paits of modern sophistication and 

adornments which one needs in clubs and 

gay parties. In Bangladesh, we consider 

love as an all-pervading human instinct 

which brings man closer to nature, and 

this feeling makes us at one with the hills, 

the rivers, the pasture lands, green valleys, 

flowers and monsoon rains. The war in 

Bangladesh hangs over the world as a dark 

cloud. A fearful concentration of modern 

w'eapons was deployed against a peace- 

loving unarmed nation. I'he mechanical 

biutality with which it is being waged is 

unprecedented in human history. This has 

outraged the provisions of international 

law and the laws of our common humanitv. 

/ 

Tlicreforc the appreciation of a Chinese 
water-lily by a Lt Colonel of the Pakistan 
army when Bangladesh is bleeding is like 
the cruel relaxation of .Satan in hell It is 
like one sitting in the fires of hell and 
smiling the .smile of flowers. 

In Bangladesh we had known golden 
houis when body and soul were in tune. 
We sang songs from a resonant heart. And 
now all words like ‘peace’ and ‘love’ and 
all ‘sane affirmative speech’ have been 
soiled, profaned and debased by the West 
Pakistani hordes. Crazed by bloodlust the 
West Pakistani army officers are carrying 
out a calculated policy of terror amounting 
to genocide against the whole Bengali 
population. 

But all these must end and by our single- 
minded deteiniination and effort we will 
have our foothold in our country as free 
people. Wc will sow seeds which will 
sprout green stalks and leaves, rivers will 
flow untinted by blood, there will be 
flowers all around and smiling children will 
play hide and seek with their elders. We 
have ‘suffered woes which hope thinks in¬ 
finite’ and we are determined to ‘defy 
wrongs darkei than death or night’. 
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THE SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF 
THE BANGLADESH MOVEMENT 


UNNAR MYKOAL Im observed tint 
ii drama is unfolding in South Asia. 
The basic theme of tliis drama is tlie high- 
))itchcd aspiiations of the people and their 
Ijittci frustrations. 'Flic gap between the 
cxpeitaliuns and reality is leading to a 
diamatic tension whith, Myrdal fears, 
would lead to a tragic end unless those who 
shape the destiny of these tountiics can 
adopt a wise (ourse ol action. His fears 
^tavc come tiue at least in one case— 
Pakistan. 

Pakistan as a state w^as born in .Vugust 
1947. But the first Art of the drama of 
Pakistan was enacted in 1757, when in the 
Battle of Plassey the East India Company 
defeated the Nawab of Bengal. Till then 
Bengal, nay, the whole of India, was a des¬ 
potic slate based on a static social structure. 

The reason lor the stagnation of India’s 
social structure could be located in her 
social economy. It was based on land, and 
was determined by tJie self-sufficient village 
communities. Though land was not held in 
common, the village community had super¬ 
visory control over it. Hence tliere was no 
private ownership of land in the western 
sense of the term. The village communities 
were like little republics; tliey could meet 
all the needs of the villagers. In fact, they 
were the main economic apparatus of the 
state; they were centres of agriculture, trade 
and industry. The composition of tliese 
village communities has been vividly des¬ 
cribed by Karl Marx in the following 
words: 

The constitution of these communities 
varies in different parts of India. In those 
of the simplest forms, the land is tilled 


in coiniiiun and the pioduce divided 
among liic incnibeis. At the same time 
spinning and weaving aie cariicd on in 
each l:nnily as subsidiaiy indiisiiics. Side 
by side... we find the chiel inhabitant 
who is judge, polue and tax-gatherer in 
one; the l)ook-kee[)ci wlio keeps the 
account ol the tillage ... ilie boundary 
man w'ho guards the bound.iiies, the 
overscei wlio distributes water irom the 
common tanks foi irrigation; tlie s( hool- 
musler who on the sand loaches tlie 
f hildten writing and leading ... a smith 
and u carpenter who in<ike and rep.iir 
all agricultinal iniplemcnis, the putter 
who m.ikes all the pollen ol the village; 
the bailjer, the washerman; the silvev- 
smiih... The structure ol the ecoiioinu 
clemenis of society remains uniouchcd bv 
ihc storm clouds of the political sky. 

Because ol the uiuhanging ualuie ol 
India’s economic siruciuie, the trading 
(ommunily in Iiuha could nevei become 
leally powcilul. As the occupations weie 
determined by caste and hcieclity, their 
social position loo was lathcr low. As a 
lesult, a vocal bouigeois class could not 
emerge in India. 

As indepciuieiii towns, which in the West 
wete the souice of powei of the lisiiig 
bourgeoisie, could not develop in India the 
merchant class remained dependent on 
state powei. This weakness ol the iradmg 
community and the absence of absolute 
ownership in land, i.e., the absence ol a 
real feudal class (in tlie western sense) made 
the state despotic And it is clear that a 
despotic state can never generate a feeling 
of nationalism in its people. Though India 
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was unified many a lime by emperors like 
Ashoka and Akbar, she was never a nation. 
I'he rise of nationalism in India was the 
outcome of British rule, which destroyed 
the self-sufficient village communities. The 
dissolution of the village communities led 
to the severance of lies of the individuals 
with their villages. This also resulted in the 
destruction of the craft guilds, thus freeing 
occupations to a great extent from the 
botulagc of caste. 

The East India Company came to India 
as a commercial organization; their main 
concern was trade. They established lacio- 
ries in different parts of India. Centering 
round these factories, trading towns emei- 
ged. The destruction of village industry up¬ 
rooted a laige number of villagers who 
migrated to these centres in search of 
jobs and occupations. Most of these 
fortune-seekers weie Hindus. The Muslims 
in Bengal at that time mainly belonged to 
two classes—the peasants, who formed the 
bulk of the Muslim population, and the 
aiistociacy consisting of administratois, 
/amindars, judges, teachers and other pro¬ 
fessionals. The rise of British power dis¬ 
placed the Muslim state functionaries. By 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
their positions were occupied by English¬ 
men. Another measure adopted by (he 
British that stiiick at the loot of the Muslim 
aristcxrracy in Bengal was the Pciinanent 
Settlement Act of 1793. 

It has already been observed that the 
fotlune-.scekeis in the Biitish-established 
towns were mostly Hindus. Many of them 
accjuired huge capital through co-operation 
with the East India Company. When laird 
Cornwallis made settlement of land per¬ 
manent in Bengal in 1793, they invested 
their capital and bought zamindari rights. 
The original class of zamindars, consisting 
of both Hindus and Muslims, was thus re¬ 
placed by these Hindu mercantile specul¬ 
ators. The Permanent Settlement Act, by 
recognising absolute ownership in land, 
created a feudal class of the British type 
whom they could trust in times of need. 
Many intermediary rent-receiving interests 
were also created by this system; there were 
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sometimes ten to fifteen middle-men bet¬ 
ween the /amindars or the tax-collector and 
the ryot or the tenant. The burden of feed¬ 
ing these middle-men fell on the ryots, who 
were mostly Muslim. 

Lord William Bentinck introduced 
Engli.sh as the official language in 1835 and 
English was also made the medium of 
instruction in higher learning. This came 
as another severe blow to Muslim interests. 
Mu.slim professionals who knew Persian, 
which was the official language till then, 
suddenly found themselves jobless. Thus 
the Mu.slim aristocracy and the intellec¬ 
tuals were thrown out of all occupations. 
'They reacted to this situation by advising 
the Muslims to boycott English, calling it 
the language of,the infidels. Anger and dis-- 
content led them to incite the common man 
in the tiamc of leligion But instead of 
benefiting them, this only plunged the 
whole community into darkness. By the en«+' 
of the nineteenth century Muslims were 
lagging behind the Hindus in every respect. 
Fc>r tlie common Hindus and Micslims both 
Persian and English weic foreign languages, 
but the Muslim aristocracy had an attach¬ 
ment for Persian as many of them had 
Persian as their motJier tongue The Mus¬ 
lim aiistcKijcy in Bengal was not compos¬ 
ed of indigenous people. Most of them 
came from Delhi; their formatheis had 
earlier come to India from Iran, Turkey 
and other Central Asian countries. 

'I'he 1 ise of an urban educated class which 
might roughly be called the intelligentsia 
was one of the most important socio-politi¬ 
cal phenomena following on the establish¬ 
ment of British rule. But the development 
and composition of this class were not 
uniform in the two main communities. The 
Muslim intelligentsia, at least in the initial" 
stage, was composed of the landlords 
whereas the Hindu intelligentsia was 
recruited members from all sections of 
society. The differential development of 
this class affected differently the growth 
of nationalism iif these two communities. 
'I'he Muslim intelligentsia was always con¬ 
scious of its social background, as is evid¬ 
ent from the educational scheme proposed 
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by Nawab Abdul Lati£ for the Muslims of 
Bengal. He said: ‘Briefly summarised, my 
opinion as regards Bengal is that primary 
instruction for the lower classes of {)eople 
who for the most part are ethnically allied 
to the Hindus should be in the Bengali 
language.... lor the middle and upper 
classes ol Moliammedans, Urdu should be 
lecognised as the vernacular. I'hai is the 
language which they use in their own 
society in the town and country alike and 
no Moliaminedan would be received in 
respectable society among his own co¬ 
religionists if he were not acquainted with 
Urdu’. This statement indicates how the 
mind ol the cducaied Muslim was working 
at the time. One of the reasons wliy the 
Muslim society could not Icel sympathy for 
the hber.il o]>positiou to British rule that 
the (Congress movement initially expressetl 
and developed coidd be (ound in I lie class 
»; 5 .haracter ol its Icadeis The Hindu intel¬ 
ligentsia, bera>use ol its middle-class com- 
jHisiiion, (ould readily accept the liberal 
ideas ol the West; it could seek inspiration 
from the writings ol Bentham, Mill and 
Comte, and develop a progressive and ciiti- 
cal outlook, riie Mu-slim intelligentsia, on 
the other hand, remained conservative and 
ieaied that if such ideas were allowed to 
spread among the Muslims, they would 
undermine their leadership in the Muslim 
society. 7'hat is why educationists like 
Nawab Abdul Latif advised the British to 
encouiage Madrassa education instead of 
English education among the Muslims in 
Bengal. 

The Muslim leaders also decided to 
have a separate political platform to safe¬ 
guard and promote their own interests. So 
the Muslim League was founded in Dacca 
in December 1906. In fact, the Pakistan 
movement could not have been successful 
if the upper classes of Muslim society had 
not supported it. Muslims wanted more 
opportunities for employment in govern¬ 
ment, commerce, trade and industry. As 
mcTst of the big landlords were Hindus the 
Muslims, in humbler circumstances in Ben¬ 
gal, also felt that their lot would improve 
if they could form a new state free from 
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exploitation by die Hindus. The relatively 
small number of Muslim capitalists, bunk¬ 
ers and biismes.smen that had emerged by 
this lime, mainly in Bombay and UP, saw 
in the creation of a Muslim state better 
prospects of piofits free from Hindu coiu- 
petiiion. Iheicfore, when Jinnah declaied: 
‘We muiiilain and hold that Hindus and 
Muslims aic two major nations by any 
dcfliiiiion or test of a nation’, almost all 
Muslims eiiiiiusiastically supported this 
iheiiiy. jinnah furthci s<nd: ‘We arc a 
nation ol a liundrcd million, and what is 
more, wc arc a nation with our distinctive 
culiuic and iivili/ution, language and 
literature, ait and urchitettnre. names and 
noinenclaiinc, sense of miIuc and ptojxir- 
iion, legal laws and moial totlc.s, customs 
.nid (alondar, Instoiy and tiaditions, apti¬ 
tude and ambitions—in slioit, wc have our 
own distnafive outlook on lile and ol life. 
By all canons of inleinational law wc aie a 
n.nion.’ jinnah’s theory was based on lalJa- 
cioiis a.ssiimpiioiis. Pointing out these 
fallacies, Gandhi wrote in Ilnrtjatt. 'll wc 
accept the argtimciUs ol Shii Jinnah, the 
Mu.slims ol Bengal and the Muslims of the 
Punjab would become two distinct and 
separate nations.’ But Muslims weie not 
then leatly to licar C>andhi. They wanted 
('coiiomic emancipation, and they felt that 
they could get it only in a Muslim state. 

I'hc demand for a separate state in India 
was made in a resolution in a meeting of 
I lie Micslim League in Lahoie m 19-10. i'he 
ic.solntion, however, envisaged not a 
MiLsInn state but a gionp ol sovereign 
Muslim states in the Muslim inajoiity areas 
of noi th-eastei n and noi th-westei n India. 
TIic Coiigiess at first vehemently oppo.sefl 
the paitition of India. But when it became 
appatent tliat the other altci native would 
I)e coinnuinal riots at regular inteivals, the 
Congress leadership felt compelled to accept 
partition as a peaceful solution of the inde¬ 
pendence issue. 

I'he Pakistani ruling class was composed 
of landlords and c apitalisis of Bombay who 
had migrated to West Pakistan. During the 
last days of Btitish rule, the Muslim 
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I^eague was also assisted by a few ambiti¬ 
ous Muslim bureaucrats, who lightly 
thought that their promotion in Pakistan 
would be easier. Since Jinnah, Liaquat Ah 
Khan and other leaders oi the Muslim 
League had no knowledge of day-to-day 
administration of goveinment, the burden 
ot running the Government fell on these 
burcauciats. Another factor which further 
consolidated the power of the bureaucrats 
was that jinnah. instead ol becoming Prime 
Minister, chose the mantle of Governor- 
General. As jinnah was a virtual dictator, 
the post ol the Ciovetnor-General became 
more important than tliat of the Prime 
Minister and the tiadition of parliamentary 
democracy remained weak m Pakistan 
Moreover, jinnah's disdain for his political 
comrades encouiaged the buicMiiuais to by¬ 
pass the ministeis in making decisions and 
ioimiilating policies for the state. They 
derived then power direct fiom tlic 
Ciovci nor-Gcnetal. 

The gri}) ot the buteaucracy on Pakis¬ 
tan's politics also inlluenccd the dnection 
ol Pakistan's economic devcdopnii'iit. Al 
the time of partition. Pakistan inherited 
an economy which was essentially feudal 
It had vei y lew trading films, very few banks 
and sirtuall) no industry In the Punj.'ih, 
t)0 pel cent of land belonged to the land¬ 
lords, while m Sind a few hunched big 
/aiiimdars ownc'd almost all tlie .liable 
land. In East Pakistan, however, most ol 
the /anundars, who weic Hindu, lelt loi 
Indi.i and their land passed into the hands 
of the tenants. The economic scene in 
Pakisi.m was thus dominated by the capita¬ 
lists horn llombay and the \fuslim land¬ 
lords liom noithern India who had siic- 
c ceded in transferring their wealth to 
Pakistan. They soon found avenue.s to 
aggiandise their means manifold. First, as 
wc have seen, they made up the leadership 
of the Muslim League. Secondly, the civil 
SCI van ts who Issued licences for trade and 
industry were cither lelated or known to 
them. 

It may be pointed out in this connection 
that trade and industry in Pakistan, unlike 
in the West, were never free from Govern- 
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incut coiitiul. Pakistan evolved a system 
which encouiaged piivate enterprise and 
]irotected it by high tariffs and other fiscal 
and monetary measures. In the case of in¬ 
dustries m which private capital was shy 
oi inadequate, Governnjent stepped in, 
developed the industries and handed them 
over to piivate capitalists. But since the 
chslribulion ol tJiese piivileges lay in the 
hands ol the civil servants, an unholy 
alliaiirc developed between the civil ser¬ 
vants and big busme.ss. Import and export 
lic-eiices .ilso played an important role in 
the development ot Pakistan’s bourgeoisie. 

W'e ha\c' already seen that at the time 
ol pariiiion Pakistan’s economy was 
exticmcly weak; but it could survive and 
llomish bcc.uise ol an external factoi. The 
Korean War started m lO'iO, and tins came 
as a boom to Pakistan’s jute exports. 
Pakistan's iuieign exciiange earnings in- 
(.leascil imiiicnscly during the Koican Wai.< 
jiilc is giown exclusively in East Bengal, 
and julc aduimls tor 70 to HO pei cent ot 
Pakistan's loicign exchange e.iinings. But 
the benefit ol this bcxmi did nut icach the 
(iiltivaluts oi tiadeis ol East Bengal. The 
jute tiade was monopolised by a tew capi- 
t.dists hum Bombay who had settled m 
Wcsl Pakistan. .Some ol the landloids also 
invested money in tlie expuil%md im|X)ri 
Hade to augment and diversify their in¬ 
come, which w.is possible bec.uisc licences 
were given only to the West Pakistani 
tiacleis. In this way c.ipiral was first iornied 
in West Pakistan and was then used to 
miliaic mdustrialisalion m that wing. 
Thus, although E.ist Bengal earned the 
lion's shate of Pakistan’s lotcigii exchange, 
the major poi tion of it was utilised to meet 
the needs of industrialisation of West 
Pakistan. Moreover, most ot these being 
consumer goods industries and protected by 
high tariffs, East Bengalis were required to 
pay higher pi ices for these commodities. 
TJie industrialisation of West Pakistan did 
not benefit the common man in East Bengal 
even in terms of cnifdoymeni. As the two 
wings were separatee! from each other by 
nearly 1,000 miles of Indian territory, there 
could be no labour mobility between them. 
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£aht Bengal was thus ieduced to tlie status 
ol a colony ol West Pakistan. 

I'iie social background oi the leadership 
of the Muslim League also explains why 
Uie Constituent Assembly took nearly nine 
years to frame the first Constitution of 
Pakistan. In the pre-Indepcndcncc days, 
tlie Muslim League was so much absorbeil 
in the figlit for Pakistan that it could not 
develop any social or economic progi amine. 
It IS also likely that the uppci-dass leader¬ 
ship of llic Muslim League did not w.nii 
* any social change because that would have 
atlccted its own social position. Although 
the Icadcis of the Mu.slim League could 
think ol no othei ioiin ol Govcinniont, 
p.irlianionlaiy dcmotiacy did not bring 
them nearer to (he people, lii lad, the 
esl.iblishincnt ol a deinocratK stale w.is 
opposed to their (lass iniercsis Moicovci 
.IS then aspiiations h.id no idcniity with 
•pilose ol (he people, they ucie n'ludant lo 
seek electoral siipfioit foi then jMjluies 
The Muslim League ItMder.s knew that il 
they gave a Constitution to the (oiuitiy, 
that would mean then o\mi elimiii.il ion So 
they prolonged ihe lilo ol the Consiiiueni 
As.sembly on one jneiexl oi anolher. I'lic 
biireaiKracy also leiogni.sed (he ihreal lhat 
a (lulv deinociaiK goveriimenl posed lo its 
power. 

So Pakistan h id a p.iilianicnlaiy lorm ol 
government in n.imc only; it was pi ad i- 
cally a dictatoisliip of a totetic ol Mitslim 
League leadei.s, buieauci.ils and big busi¬ 
ness. Again, it was a dictatorslnp of West 
Pakistan ovei East Bengal in dial (he 
powei elite belonged to West Pakistan. 
Religion was used to exploit the common 
man. S.'S pci tent of the citizens of Pakistan 
were Muslim; still the slogan ‘Islam in 
"dangei’ was raised by West Pakistani leaders 
whenever they felt that their hold over the 
people was weakening. Communal riots 
were anothei weapon which was also re¬ 
peatedly useti for diverting the attention of 
the people from their needs and for muting 
their democratic urge. 

The targets of these communal frenzies 
were the minority communities of East 
Bengal, pariicularly the Hindus. Rioters in 
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most cases were non-Bengali Muslims, 
mostly liom Bihar, who had migrated to 
East Bengal. 'I'hc ruling class succeeded in 
giving them the feeling that culturally they 
belonged to West Pakistan and hence were 
sujrei'ioi lo the Bengalis. The colonies of 
this comniiiniiy were used as pockets by 
die Ceiuial Goverrmient to foment trouble 
in East Bengal, lii lact, the first United 
lioiil ministry in East Bengal was brought 
ilowu by the Cential Goveinmcnt in 1954 
wJieii tlicic were riots between Bengalis and 
non-licngalis in die Adamjee Jute Mill and 
die Cli.'utdiagliuna P.iper Mill at the insti¬ 
gation oi die CeiUial Government. 

Wl' lia\e already observed that a Muslim 
iiiiddic < la.ss tame into existence in Bengal 
111 the beginning oi the iwcntielh centuiy. 
'! Ins (Ia.ss gave wholehearted support to 
the Pakistan movement in die hope that 
in an indcpendciil Muslim slate lice from 
Ilmdii competition their foriune.s would 
(oiisidctably impiovc. 'Ehc Muslim peasants 
and workcis in Bengal also shaied this 
beliel. But soon aflct paiiition they lound 
III,It they had merely replaced one muster 
b) anodiei. 

'I he victoiy in the provincial elections 
ui I915-l(i in die Muslim majority areas of 
undivided India made the Mu.slim laiaguc 
niastci of the whole of Pakistan. The 
elected iiiciiibers not only foimed the Gon- 
'^iiiiietil Assemljly, but weic also inerabeis 
oi die pi ovine ial legislatuies and provincial 
(abineis. Indeed, a group ol eight people 
apjiouired die Govcrnoi-Gcncial, ambas- 
.sadois and ministcis from among them¬ 
selves. 

Na/inuiddin, the liist Pi hue Minister of 
East Bengal, was a Nawab. Ilis feudal 
background made him unresponsive to 
middle class aspiiations; he had little 
sympathy lor the peasants and the working 
class. In this eagerness to hold on to power, 
lie became a puppet in the hands of the 
ruling elite of West Pakistan with whom 
he slnared the same social background. In 
the first Constituent Assembly of Pakistan, 
Ea.st Bengal (with 56 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation of Pakistan) had 44 .seats out of 79. 
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But at the request of the Central Govern¬ 
ment, Nanmuddin sacrificed 6 seats of East 
Bengal to West Pakistan, thus reducing to 
a minority its representation in the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly. Besides, East Bengal was 
underrepiesenied at all levels of policy¬ 
making; It had only 15 per cent of the jxists 
in the cential civil services. And because 
of the opeiation of scnioiity rules, few 
Bengalis leached higher positions at the 
Centic during the hist decade of indepen¬ 
dence. Even the top posts in the East Bengal 
Government were always manned by West 
Pakistanis. 

I'he hist to realise the fact that East 
Bengal was being treated as a colony were 
the students and the intelligentsia. As eaily 
as 1948, the students of Dacca University 
si:binitied a memorandum to Pi line 
Minister Li,iquat All Khan demanding 
equal repiesentation in the central civil 
services. But the Prime Minister silenced 
the students by telling them that they wctc 
being parochial in their approach. 

The tension between East and West 
reached a new peak in 1948 when Jinnah 
dcclaied that Urdu would be the sole offi¬ 
cial language in both the wings of Pakistan. 
In fact, all the problems of Pakistan 
emanated lioin the dissimilarity of the two 
wings in every lespect. I'he eastern wing 
was plain and lei tile; the western wing, 
semi-arid and hilly; the eastern wing had a 
common cultuial tradition and its filty-live 
million people spoke the same language 
and hud a common liieralute; the western 
wing was not only multi-linguistic, it was 
also divided into difleient cultuial areas. 
The only common link between the two 
was religion. So the main problem lacing 
Pakistan just after paitition was how to 
keep these two wings together. Jinnah’s 
solution was to create a national identity 
by imposing Urdu on both the wings. The 
Bengali students saw in it not only an 
attempt at cultural subjugation but also a 
design to perpetuate their underrepresen¬ 
tation and interior status in the administra¬ 
tive services, particularly in relation to the 
Punjabis who had better proficiency in 
Urdu from long ago. The fear was not un- 
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lounded, in the sense that though East 
Bengal had given greater support to the 
Muslim League, Jinnah regarded the 
Punjab as the heart of Pakistan. The 
students reacted openly and began an agi¬ 
tation for making Bengali one of the state 
languages. The agitation continued up to 
1952 and Bengali was given Ahe status of 
slate language after a few students had 
sacrificed their life for the cause. There 
was also an attempt to impose the Urdu 
script on the Bengali language. Bengali 
intellectuals opposed the move because they 
saw in it a sinister plan on the part of the 
ruling class to destioy the national identity 
of the Bengalis. 

In the eaily years there was no political 
party in Pakistan except the Muslim 
League. Since the Muslim League was the 
auhitect of Pakistan,' any opposition to the 
League was considered tantamount to 
treason. But the arbitrary and fascist poliv- 
cics of the Muslim League alienated the 
people, especially in East Bengal, from this 
oiganisation. Political awareness was more 
developed and broad-based in East Bengal 
than m West Pakistan. The political 
Icadeis who were progiessive in outlook and 
dissatisfied with the Muslim League decid¬ 
ed to come out of it and form an opposi¬ 
tion platform. The new party was named 
Awami League. While the Muslim League 
was a party of the big landlords and%:apita- 
lists, and was supported by the bureaucracy, 
the Awami League recruited members from 
the Bengali middle class, and had popular 
supiiort in East Bengal. The provincial 
elections in East Bengal in 1954 saw the 
utter defeat of the Muslim League at the 
hands of the Awami League ancl its minor 
allies. The Muslim League could secure 
only 9 seats out of 309. The students played ' 
a very important role in this election. Since 
the language movement in 1948, Dacca 
University had become tlie main centre of 
political unrest. The students were the only 
organised group of educated people who 
understood the nature of the exploitative 
and repressive measures^! the Government, 
and had the time and courage to challenge 
them. Being young, idealist and spirit^. 
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they could not be bought or silenced by 
money or oppression. Their agitation 
Vgainst the Muslim League Government 
had a tremendous impact on the people. 
They realised how tliey were being domi¬ 
nated and exploited by the Punjabi ruling 
clique. The election of 1954 gave the peo¬ 
ple of East Bengal an opportunity to express 
their resentment. 

The result of the election unneived the 
ruling class. They dismissed tlie United 
Fiont ministry and imposed Governor’s 
rule and martial law on East Bengal under 
the pretext that members of the Front had 
pro-communist leanings. TJie demand ol 
the Front • for more autonomy for East 
Bengal was declared to be India-inspiied. 
The .siwpension of demociacy in Ea.si Ben¬ 
gal paved the way for its (Inal colhqise at 
the Cientre too. 

Ghulam Muhammad, a Punjabi civil 
scivant, who became (iovernor-Geneial 
and murped all the poweis ol tlie execuine 
alter Liaquai's death, dissolved ilic Con¬ 
stituent Assembly and dismissed the cen¬ 
tral cabinet. The new ministry included 
Geneial Iskander Mii/a as Home Minister 
and General Ayub Khan, the Comma nder- 
in-Chief, as Defence Minister. The impo¬ 
tence of tlie politicians encouraged the 
militaiy officets to invade the realm of 
|x>litits more openly. This was further 
facilitated by the bureaucracy, which 
needed the help of the army to lu.iiniain its 
supremacy. When Iskander Mir/a became 
Governor-General, he chose as his Prime 
Mini.ster another civil seivanl, ('.howdhniy 
Muhammad Ali. It was during his reign that 
the second Constituent Assembly, formed 
in 1954, framed the first Constitution of 
Pakistan in 1956. The rea.son behind 
Chowdhury Muhammad Ali’s hastening to 
have the Constitution framed and adopted 
might have been his fear that the army’s 
growing encroachment in politics would 
undermine the power of the bureaucracy. 

Certain demands of East Bengal were 
conceded in this Constitution, the most im¬ 
portant of them being the principle of 
parity in all spheres of administration. 
Even tliough East Bengal was not granted 


full autonomy, Chowdhury Muhammad Ali 
lost the support of the ruling class and had 
to quit, and the general election was post¬ 
poned. The ruling elite believed that the 
establishment of democracy would not only 
mean its own elimination but also East 
Bengal's domination because of that wing's 
numerical superiority. 

Since 1954 army personnel had begun to 
have a greater say in the policy-making of 
the Government. It was General Ayub 
Khan wlio decided that Pakistan should 
entci the military alliances of CENTO and 
SEA'FO. These alliances immensely streng¬ 
thened the powei of Pakistan's army. 

riiiee hunched years ago Spinoza, who 
had witnessed the death oi democracy in 
Holland, opined iii a tre.itise on [xilitics 
that democracy is not sale m a country 
where miliiaiy |jower is concentrated in a 
region. To make democracy successful, he 
cidded, military service should be made 
II 111 vet sal, because an aimed man is mote 
Iree than an unaimed man. That Spino/a's 
observation retains its significance even 
today is demonsttated by the political 
scene in Pakistan. Pakistan’s army is a 
homogeneous entity; ninety-five per cent ol 
it consist of the Punjabis. Almost every 
family m the Punjab has a member in the 
a lined loices. As seventy per cent of 
Pakistan’s annual budget and military aid, 
together amounting to neaily $ 100 million, 
aie spent on the armed forces the Punjab 
lias a vested interest in maintaining this 
ch.'ll acter ol the army. The Punjabi army 
aristocracy apprehended that steps towatd 
democracy would endanger the interests of 
the Punjab, for the demand for recruiting 
nioie Bengalis could not be resisted in a 
democracy. So they gave the final blow to 
democracy in 1958 when Ayub Khan staged 
the military coup, abrogated the Constitu¬ 
tion and imposed martial law on Pakistan. 
The military take-over did not bring any 
fundamental redistribution of power. Al¬ 
though army officers became more impor¬ 
tant than civil servants, the new regime 
represented the combined power of the big 
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industrialists, landlords, bincaucrats and 
the army aristocracy. 

After coming to power, Ayub Khan’s 
first measure was to suppress the demo¬ 
cratic uiges of the people of East Bengal, 
'fiiousands of political and student leaders 
who had demanded that East Bengal siiould 
icicive an equal shate in the benefits and 
o]>portunities of government, were aircst- 
cd; many were debarred from taking part 
m ]K>liti(s througli EBDO. However, in 
Ayub Khan gave a Constitution to 
tire country in which he introduced his own 
brand of democracy known as Basic Dcnio- 
(r.'uy. Jn fact, Basic Democracy was a 
device to perpetuate his lule. Eighty 
thousand Basic Demcxiats were elected 
from the two wings of Pakistan, wlio in 
tin 11 were to elect the President and the 
members of the provincial legisl.ituies. The 
Basic Democrats weic to per form local 
go\eminent lunc tions. They woie also given 
crores of rupees to spend lor the economic 
development of their lespectivc constituen¬ 
cies thtough a programme called the Works 
Pi ogi amine. Actually the Works Pro¬ 
gramme was a mechanism through which 
the Covernineiit bribed the Basic Demo¬ 
crats to vote for its candidates; the Basic 
Demonats who voted ioi the Government 
were not accountable for the expenditmes 
they incurred. Under Ayub Khan’s Con¬ 
stitution the Piesideiit was the sole reposi¬ 
tory of all executive powers. The President 
ruled the Centre through a Council of 
Ministers and the provinces through two 
Governors who were selected by him. The 
national and piovincial legislatures had no 
power; they could not even vote on the 
budget; all public expenditure was the 
responsibility of the President and the 
Governors. Ayub Khan’s Constitution, in 
fact, was nothing but an autocratic tract 
in spite of its democratic pretensions. 

During Ayub’s regime two Five-Year 
Plans of Economic Development were 
implemented. But East Bengal gained little 
from these development plans. Seventy per 
cent of the nation's wealth was concentrated 
in the hands of twenty-two families of 
West Pakistan. Out of about Rs. 9,000 


ci'oies spent during this period. East 
Bengal's share was less tlian one-third. 
Even what was allotted to East Bengal 
could not be fully spent because of 
bureaucratic bottlenecks. There were also 
expenditmes oiiLside the Plans in West 
Pakistan. A new capital was built in Islam¬ 
abad at a cost of more than Rs. 1 billion 
and the expenditure on the Indus Busin 
Projects exceeded Rs. 10 billion. Moreover, 
there was an outflow of capital from East 
Bengal to West Pakistan through the banks 
owned by the West Pakistanis. No measures 
were taken to curtail the growth of cartels. 
Consocjuenily, the industrialists, the 
bankers and the owners of the insurance 
companies were the same .set of persoirs. 
Seventy-five per cent of foreign aid was 
also diverted to West Pakistan. Thus while 
West Pakistan’s etonoiny reached the take¬ 
off stage in the late ’sixties. East Bengal 
remained poor and underdeveloped. 'I'lierc 
was not only a wide gap between the per 
capita incomes of East Bengal and West 
Pakistan, but East Bengal’s per capita in¬ 
come actually fell below what it was in 
1947. 

Though the people became pooici, a 
new exjiloiting cla.ss emerged in East 
Bengal through Basic Democracy and the 
Works Programme. 'Fhe resentment of the 
people against this class and West Pakistan’s 
domination found violent expre.ssion in 
the anti-Ayub movement initiated by the 
Dacca University students in 1968. Another 
factor strengthened this movement, and 
led to the downfall of the Ayub regime. In 
1966, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, a former 
student leader of the language movement 
and President of the Awami League, pro¬ 
pounded his six-point programme and 
placed it before an all-party meeting in 
Laliore. The plan envisaged economic 
emancipation and political autonomy for 
East Bengal. The whole-hearted support of 
people for this programme made the West 
Pakistani ruling elite nervous. The Gov¬ 
ernment concocted a^ tenuous case, popu¬ 
larly know as the Agar tala Conspiracy Case 
against Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. The 
charge against him was that he wanted to 
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make East Bengal independent through an 
armed revolution in collaboration with 
India. The case made him a hero in the 
eyes ot the people and they started an agit¬ 
ation for his release. 

After Ayub’s departure. General Yahy.i 
Khan took the reigns of government and 
im])osed martial law on Pakistan for the 
second time. He promised restoration of 
full democracy to the country True to his 
pledge, he held the elections in December 
1970. However, the thumping \ictoiy of tljc 
Awami League in the elections jolted the 
ruling class, and they decided to undo tlie 
results of the elections through a military 
crackdown. 

Why did Yahya Khan, in the first place, 
hold elections and then take resort to ex¬ 
treme action? The only logical .niiswer is 
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that he could never have been genuinely 
interested in the restoration of demociacy. 
He must have thought that, because of the 
presence of so many parties in Pakistan, no 
single pai ty would be able to gain a majo- 
iiiy in the Clonslituent Assembly and that, 
taking advantage of their weakness and 
disunity, like Ayub, he too would be able 
to nnpo.se on the country a Constitution of 
Ins own making. But his expectations were 
not lulfillcd; the jieopic of East Bengal 
gaA’e the .Ywami League an absolute majo- 
nt) in the Constituent Assembly and left 
the ruling group with lui alternative but 
at my action to protect theii vested inter¬ 
ests. I'hc seeds of Pakistan's destruction 
weie inherent in the socio-economic factois 
that ga\e birth to the state 


Whereas the Indian National Congress had provided the new government 
of India with a programme of action, the Muslim I.e.igue concentrated on a 
single aim, the negative one of freeing Muslims from Hindu domination. Behind 
these dissimilar objectives was the very diffeient class basis of those who set the 
tone of the two movements. The Congress drew its strength from the urban classes 
of northern India; the League, largely from the wealthy Moslem landlords, who 
abhorred the reform programme of the Congress. The intellectual vacuity of the 
League went hand in hand with the cult of the Great Leader. Once the authori¬ 
tarian leadership of Jinnah and that of (Liaquat) Ali Khan came to an end, the 
League quickly fell prey to scpiabbling and personal intrigues. The clue to the 
survival of parliamentary government in India and its failure in Pakistan is thus 
to be sought in the traditions, charactei, and leadeisliip of their respective inde¬ 
pendence movements rather than in the suitability of this political system for a 
poor and largely illiterate peasant .society. 


—Gunnar Myrdal, Asinn Drama, Pantheon, New York 1968, vol. 1, p. S25, 
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if you travel in a group, you pay 
less, much less, under Air-India's 
Affinity Group Scheme. 

Which groups qualify? 

Your group must consist of at least 
15 members. And you must all 
belong to the same school/college, 
institute, firm, club, society, 
corporation, association or 
organisation, for at least 6 months. 

For what purpose? 

Whether you travel to attend a 
conference or a convention or for 
pleasure, you can avail of the 
discount. And Alr-India allovt^s you 
to include your wife/husband and 
children as part of your group. 


This way you really save money- 
over Rs. 2,000 per fare on some sectors. 

Ask your Travel Agent about GIT, too 
Under the Group Inclusive Tour 
Scheme a group of 10 people who 
travel together get a group bargain on 
air fares, hotel bookings, sight-seeing 
tours. Your Travel Agent may be 
able to arrange a 21-day trip to Europe 
for as little as Rs. 5,600. 

See your local Afr-lndia Office or 
your Travel Agent for full details. 

You'll find out that togetherness pays. 
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THE ECONOMIC VIABILITY OF 
INDEPENDENT BANGLADESH 


T he (lonrept of ‘viability’ is hedged in 
with ambiguities. What do we really 
mean when we ask whether an economy is 
viable or not? There may be quite a lew 
meanings attached to the concept of 
viability. 

It is true that the viability of an economy 
is related to its resource endowment and 
output potential. The meaning of resotirce 
endowment, howevei difficult it m.iy be to 
obtain a quantitative estimate of it, is clear. 
We can define the resource endowment of 
a country in terms of the amount of land 
of different types and degrees of fertility, 
the stock of manpowei of different kinds 
and degrees of skill, available road, rail and 
river mileage, mineral deposits and forest 
and animal resources, machinery in place, 
technical and organisational know-how, 
etc. But these are available domestic re¬ 
sources only. A country may be in a posi¬ 
tion to attract a regular inflow of foreign 
resources including know-how, so that in 
order to get an idea about its resource base 
we have to add these foreign resources to 
the domestic ones. The question arises: 
What is the extent of the inflow of foreign 
resources? 

In the case of output potential, the issue 
is less clear. First, given the resource base, 
the technical coefficients will yield us the 
output that can be obtained from utilising 
the resources. Ignoring the disaggregative 
considerations and fcKussing our attention 
on the aggregative side*, we can come out 
with some output with the help of the 

* Of course, the amount of the contribution of 
the different secton of an economy and also the 
total amount of output will depend on the allo¬ 
cation of resources among different sectors. 


technical coefficients applied on the re- 
souue base One meaning of viability that 
may be linked with this amount of output 
would be: Is this amount sufficient for the 
mahuenance of the population of the 
country? But maintenance at what level? 
Subsistence? Above subsistence, at a level 
where most of the developing countries aie? 
The question whether the population of 
a country can he provided with a subsist¬ 
ence income may seem irrelevant—the mere 
tact that the population has been surviv¬ 
ing for a long time is ample proof that it 
has been provided with a .subsistence in¬ 
come. Bui it is not really obvious; we have 
to exploie whether the country has been 
surviving with the help of foreign resour¬ 
ces and whether these foreign resources 
I an be expected to be available in future. 

If the resoiirie base permits an income 
above the subsistence level, another ques¬ 
tion arises as to which level of consumption 
.should be set for the jxipulation. The 
future levels of consumption are affected 
by the present ones: the higher the rates of 
saving at piesent, the higher the levels of 
consumption obtainable in future. We thus 
move to the concept of availability of re¬ 
sources in the dynamic sense from the static 
concept of resource endowment. The via¬ 
bility of an economy in this sense will 
mean .some kind of composition of the 
present and future rates of growth of in¬ 
come. One simplified version is the susten¬ 
ance of a minimum growth rate all through. 
But again, what is that minimum rate? A 
rate equal to the rate of growth of popula¬ 
tion so that per capita income remains 
constant over time? A rate comparable to 
that of the other developing toiiiitrie.s? In 
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the case of Bangladesh, a rate that it 
attained when it was a part of the Pakistan 
economy? If the country gets foreign resour¬ 
ces, should it aim at a rate which will even¬ 
tually rid it of the need to depend on 
foreign lesources? Eventually means when? 
After (en years, twenty years or fifty years? 
An economy that grows can be called 
viable, but growA at what rate, and with 
what resources? If an economy grows at a 
rate e«pial to the rate ol its population 
giowili, siiould we call it viable? If an 
etoiioiiiy that grows at a rate comparable 
to that ot other developing countries but 
depends on foreign resources for aclncvuig 
that rate, should we tall it viable? 

(iiowth in income implies that resources 
have to be mobilisetl ami utilised in order 
to obtain the additional income. The rate 
of growth in income is directly related to 
the rate ol growth in rcsoiirtes ilnotigh the 
technital coeffitients. The technical co- 
effit ieiiis impose a set of con.straints so that 
only a range ol rates of growth in income 
is possible fiom the utilication of a given 
amount of resources. Sujipose that the 
above mentioned tonsideiations regarding 
the rate of growth in income yield us a 
particular rate of growth that an economy 
will try to achieve. This we may call the 
socially desirable i.ite of growth. Now in 
order to attain that rate of growth, a .spe¬ 
cified rate of giowth in resources has to be 
attained under the constiaints ol the tech¬ 
nical coeflitients. But there may be othei 
factors—political, .social, cultural or econo¬ 
mic—which do not allow the economy to 
attain that rate of growth in resoinces. 
The viability of economy may be linked 
up with this problem. An economy will be 
called viable if the socially de.sirable rate 
of growth is attainable under the techni¬ 
cal and resource-mobili.sation constraints. 

Let us now formalise the question. If an 
economy is above the subsistence level, the 
issue of viability of that economy c<in be 
expressed in the following manner: 

We shall call that economy viable if the 
range of possible rates of mobilisation of 
resources, s, permits any rate of growth 


in income included in the range of 
socially desirable rates, g, under the 
constraints of the range of technical co¬ 
efficients, a. The economy is not viable 
if none of the socially desirable rales of 
growth in income falls in the range of the 
Kites tcchniially possiblt. 

For a developing economy, capital and 
foieign exchange are the scarcest re.sources 
and they set the limits for the growth in 
income through their pioductivity. We 
may therelore safely limit our considera¬ 
tion of technical coefficients to the output- 
capit.d ratio and fotcign-exchange-output 
ratio. I'he lonner tells us how much t.ipi- 
tal will be needed in oiclei to get one unit 
of oiiqnit and the laitei, the inipoit 
recjiiiremeius. LH us, foi the time being, 
ignore the foreign exchange side and fcjciis 
our attention on the capital side. Then the 
only technical consttaint in our discussion 
will be the ontput-cajdl.d raticj, k. 

The productivity of capital as expressed 
in the output-capital ratio is determined, 
inter iha. by the ctficiency ot labour and 
entrepicnenr, the supply of oveiJieatls. the 
inter- and intra-sectoi al allocation of capi¬ 
tal and the choice of techniques. Wliile 
.some of these factors can be altered over 
time only, the last tw'o lactois c^ii be m.ini- 
pulated light in the beginning ol the 
development process Afanijndatioii ol 
these factors enables us to obtain a range 
of output-capital coefficients Let the out¬ 
put c.ipird coeflicient, k, be a function of 
ihc planning decisions, p, and othci factors, 
o, i.e. k—f (p, n). and its value can be 
varied within a range from A, to k. through 
the manipulation of p. 

The rate ot mobilisation of capital, , 
depends on the rate of domestic savings 
and the inflow of foreign capital. Domestic 
savings depend on the willingne.ss of the 
people to co-operate in the development 
process. I-et us call this factor w. Tbe inflow 
of foreign capital^ depends e.ssential-ly on 
political factors. International political 
considerations will determine how much 
foreign aid a country can expect to flow 
into its own economy. The present world 
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political scene is very ha^y and the extent of 
the inflow of aid to a newly emerging 
^ country is very difficult to predict; it may 
\aiy from zero to a considerable sum. 
Anyway, all these factors lead us to believe 
that the late ol capital accumulation, a, is 
a function of to and international political 
considerations, r, that is, s=h {w, t), and 
its values can vary and a range, say, from 

to ia, can be expected depending on the 
impacts of dilfcrcni degrees of and i. 

1 lie socially desirable late of growth in 
% income is also a variable, as we have seen 
cailier. A range of values for this rate can 
be formulated depending upon which coii- 
sidcration out of a set of possible ones is 
locussrd on. Let us say the economy has 
chosen one particular value, g,* out of this 
lange 

Following the Hariod-Domar growtii 
model, the lale of giowih m income is 
4tnl^ed with that in capital in tlie following 
manner; 

a z- A's 

I he miniiniiin value ol k, /., ulti- 
)]ii‘d hs ihc' miuinuim saluc cii s. i.e $i will 
gMc us iJic nuiiunuin rale ol giouih 
winch is (*(ju.d to g,. \Vc also gel the 
m.iMiiiiun gioulh r;nc s.iv, svliuli ecjiials 
So wt' liase 

-- /(/h. ^'i). 
f V| h (le,, i|), 

gi-*ib (min.), 

Aj — / (/^S> Oj), 

— h (wo, r.). 

ga =. hyU (max ) 

The langc of technically possible rales 
ol growth varies from g, to gj. Now the 
c[nestion ol the viability of the economy 
can be formulated: Is g* below gi, or is it 
included in the range from g, to go? H 
either happens to be the aasiver, the cto- 
nomy is viable; if. however, g is gicater than 
go, the economy is not viable. 

We thus sec that the necessary informa¬ 
tion we need in order to answer the ques¬ 
tion of viability consists of (1) estimates ol 
r, and Ao, (2) estimates ol and h,, and (3) 
.in idea about g*. 

The issue of viability of the Bangladesh 


economy raises some additional problems. 
What will be the resource base of Bangla¬ 
desh at the time when it emerges as an 
independent economy? The massiicre by 
the West Pakistani army is a non-stop 
process, and no one knows how long it will 
coiiiiniic. Will it engage in a final massive 
sjmrt of destruction as in the scorched 
caith policy before it is driven out of the 
conniry? To what extent will the Bengali 
jiopulaiion have to mobilise their own rc- 
somces m older to restore their resouice 
base to ilie original level? Oi will theie be 
foieign aid and grants foithcoming in 
Older to help tlie Bengalis iccoiip their 
losses .SO tliat they can utilise their own re¬ 
sume es lor growth purposes? Should the 
Beiig.nli.s anil at tiic restoration of the re- 
somce base at its original level with the 
oiiginal (ompositiun or should the com¬ 
petition be diflercMit’ (I'lic composition of 
tlie lesomce base lias diieci beaiings on the 
level and rale ol giowth of output). 

I’liat is not all. An independent Bangla¬ 
desh may stait its life with structural 
changes in the socio-economic field. The 
c uhninatioii of ibe liberation movement 
may bi mg loi tb lliesechanges or the leaders 
of the movc'inenl may find it desirable to 
inliodntc* them immediately aftci indepeii- 
deiire 'I'lie.se insiitiitional changes will 
aflect llu! availability ol resources and may 
also influence the technical coefficients and 
the dcsiiablc composition of rates of 
growtii of present and future income. 

In the alisence of deiailcd data, one realistic 
way to appinaih the pioblcin is to analyse 
the above-mentioned values that picvaiicd 
ill the regional economy ol Bangladesh 
bcfoio it sevcic’d the economic relationship 
with West P.-ikistan and make [irojeclions 
alxmt the Intiirc based on these values. 
Tiieie are some shoilcomings to this 
approach, but wc shall discuss them later. 

The nitcs and patterns of investment in 
Paki.stan are not accurately known. The 
Planning Commission estimates based on 
the data for the production and import of 
capital goods and construction materials 
allow for a regional breakdown. The data 
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I’ABLE 1 

Estimates of Fixed Investment in Bangladesh and West Pakistan 

(Crore Rs.) 

Second Plan 



1959/60 

1960/61 

to 1964/65 

1965/66 



Amoui t 

% 

Amount 

% 

Amount 

% 

Bangladesh 

102.4 

33.7 

203.8 

32.2 

238.5 

30.9 

West Pakistan 

201.4 

66.3 

429.7 

67.8 

534.1 

69.1 

All Pakistan 

303.8 

100.0 

633.5 

100.0 

772.6 100.0 


Sources 1950/60—1964/65, Ftnal Evaluation of the Second Five Yeat Plan, Planning Commission, 
Cioveinment of Pakistan, Dcirmber 1966, p. ISl; 1965/66, Evaluation of the Fnst Year of the 
Third Five-Year Plan, Planning Commission, Guveinincnc of Pakistan, May 1967, p 144. 


Table 2 

Regional Savings and Inveslmenl as Percentages of Gioss Regional Prodiul, 

1960-61-1964-65 

1960/61 1961/62 1962/63 1963/64 1964/65 


East 

W^csi 

East 

West 

East 

West 

East 

We.st 

East 

West 

I n ves tm en t / f h OSS 
Regional Product 7.8 

17.0 

10.6 

19.5 

9.! 

21.1 

12.0 

21.1 

12.7 

21.5 

Savings/Gtoss 

Regional Pioduct 6.4 
Percentage of 

10.5 

10.0 

12.6 

/..*» 

14.1 

8.4 

12.2 

9.4 

11.5 

investment 










financed by 

own saving 81.8 

61.7 

910 

64.8 

80.0 

61.1 

72.1 

57.8 

74 2 

53.7 


Source. J. J. Stern, “(irosvih. Development ami Regional Equity in Pakistan”, paper presented at 
the Development Advisory Service Conference, Sorrenti > Septembci 196% 


for 1959/60, the Second Five-Year Plan 
average (average of 5 years from 1960/61 
to 1964/65) and the first year of the Third 
Plan, i.e. 1965/66 are given in Table 1. 

Even though there are no available 
estimates of regional investment for the 
earlier periods, the analysis of foreign trade 
data and the knowledge that imported 
materials and equipment are of over¬ 
whelming importance to investment* allows 
one to draw some general conclusions 
about the basic pattern for the whole 
period from the early 1950s to the mid- 

• The percentage of imports of capital goods 
and raw materials for capital goods going to 
Bangladesh was Sl.l per cent in the pre-Plan period, 
i.e., 1951|52-1954|55 and 29.9 per cent in the First 
Plan period. i.e., 1955|5&-19S9|60. 


I96(K; Bangladesh received less than oiic- 
third of the total domestic investment and 
there was no observable trend in invest¬ 
ment allocation to the two regions over 
this period. 

More important for our purpose is the 
comparison of regional savings and invest¬ 
ment figures. Data for the Second Plan 
period are available and the pattern of thie^ 
Second Plan may be taken as a basis for 
further conclusions. Data relating regional 
savings and investment to regional product 
for the Second Plan are given in Table 2. 

Investment as »a proportion of Gross 
Regional Product was consistently lower 
in Bangladesh than in West Pakistan 
throughout the five-year period under the 
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Second Plan. But the difference in the 
saving rates in the two regions is much 
f Jess prominent. This implies that Bangla¬ 
desh financed a much greater percentage of 
its investment from its own savings than 
did West Pakistan. Four-fifths of Bangla- 
desli’s investment were financed by its own 
lesuurces and it had to depend on external 
resources for only one-fifth of her total 
investment. 

(Lsing these data, we can give a few short¬ 
cut answers to the viability question. 
^Asstiming that the proportion of Gross 
Domestic Product saved in the Bangladesh 
economy will be the same as in the Second 
Plan Period,* and that external resources 
to the extent of 20 per rent of the domestic 
resources will be available to Bangladesh, 
its economy will be able to maintain a rate 
of growth in GDP etjual to that attained 
in the Second Plan Period, i.e., 5.2 per cent. 
Allowing for population growth at the rate 
of 2.6 per cent, this would mean a rate of 
growth of 2.6 per cent in the pei capita 
income and this rate will be attainable in 
the Bangladesh economy. This is a respect¬ 
able rate in comparison with the rates 
prevailing in other developing countries 
and such a late does ensure that the eco¬ 
nomy is viable. Even if the flow of external 
resources becomes nil, on the assumption 
that the efficiency of domestic and foreign 
resources are more or less the same, Bangla¬ 
desh economy will attain a 4 per cent rate 
of growth in GDP and a rate of growth of 
1.4 per cent in the per capita income. As 
a self-financed rate of growth this is quite 
high, and an economy able to maintain a 
rate so high as that should be called viable. 

The saving estimates in the above table 
were made by subtracting an estimate of the 
balance of payments deficit from the invest¬ 
ment estimate. An analysis of the trade data 
reveals some interesting facts about the 
extent to which its own resources have 
been used in the development of Bangla¬ 
desh. We are familiar with the transfer-of- 

* An average of 8 per cent is rather low in com- 
paiison with the rates in other countries and the 
mobilisation of 8 per cent of GDP should be rather 
easy. 
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resources problem. Here we shall study the 
trade data in relation to the resource- 
availability issue. 

The analysis of the distribution of com¬ 
modity exports and imports between the 
two regions of Pakistan over the period 
from 19.50-51 to 1964-65 shows that while 
Bangladesh has consistently earned more 
than half of the foreign exchange obtained 
by commodity exports, it has consistently 
received less than one-third of commodity 
imjwrts. Table 3 gives the relevant data. 

Tabi k 3 


Shares of Commodity Imports and Exports 
of East and West Pakistan from and to 
the rest of the world. (Per cent of total) 



Pre- 

Fiist 

Second 


Plan 

Plan 

Plan 


19.50/51 

1955/56 

1960/61 


to 

to 

to 


1954/55 

1959/60 

1964/65 


A. Commodity Imports 


East 

Pakistan 

29.4 

29 1 

.30.5 

West 

P.ikistan 

All 

70.6 

70.9 

69.5 

Pakistan 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


B. Commodity Exports 


East 

Pakistan 

50.3 

61.4 

59.5 

West 

Pakistan 

49.7 

38.6 

40.5 

All 

Pakistan 

100.0 

100.0 

100 0 

Souia*; Stephen R. 

Lewis, Jr, Pakistan 

Industrie- 


Usation and Tiade Palmes, Oxfuid University 
Pies.s, Imidoii 1970, p. 142. 

In order to assess the problem of le- 
sources, we shoidd look at the over-all 
picture in the trade area, both foreign and 
inter-wing. According to M. A. Rahman,* 
there was practically no trade between the 
two wings of Pakistan at the time of parti- 

* M. A. Rahman, Partition, Integration, Economic 
Growth and Inter-Regioned Trade, Pakistan Insti¬ 
tute of Develt^ment Economics, Karachi. 
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tion but the volume of inter-wing trade has 
increased rapidly since then. The volume 
ami bal.mfc of both inter-wing and 
foreign trade from Bangladesh arc given 
in Table 4. 

Bangladesh had a sin plus with the lest 
of the wot Id for the whole of the 15-year 
peijod. At the same time, it tonsistcntly 
ran a dcfidt with West Pakistan The net 
result was a positive balance of tiade up 
to 19.511-00 and only in the Second Plan 
jieriod Bangladesh beg.m to run an over¬ 
all balance of trade deficit. 

Taih k I 

Cdinmodity Iniporti and E\p<nts of 
liinigladeih in and 

Hade (Annual Average) 

(Cioic Rs) 



PlC- 

f'llst 

Second 


Plaii 

Plan 

Plan 

19.50/.51 

1955/.5b 

19G0/G1 


to 

to 

lo 

19.51/55 

19.59/G() 

19G4/G5 

imports from 
abioad (c i f.) 
Impoits from 

■ri 9 

02.5 

121 9 

West Pakistan 
(iloniestic jiriccs) 

28 8 

5b 1 

88 2 

Total Imjrorls 

72.7 

118.9 

210.1 

Exports abioad 
(f o.b) 

Exports to West 

8b 3 

98.0 

12b.(l 

Pakistan (domestic 



prices 

12 G 

28.1 

45.7 

Total £\|>ort.s 
Balance ol Trade 

98.9 

126.1 

171.7 

with West Pakistan 



(domestic 




prices) — 

IG2 

-2H..3 

-12.5 

Balance oi foreign 
Trade 

42.4 

35.5 

4.1 

Balance of Trade 
Combined 

26.2 

7.2 

-38.4 


.Snuicv .Stephen R. Lewis, Jr., Ibid, p. 143. 


The valuation method raises some pro¬ 
blems. It is well-known that the currency 
of Pakistan was considerably over-valued^ 
throughout virtually all of this period, and 
domestic import-substituting gcnids were 
.sold at prices which greatly exceeded the 
prices which prevailecl in world markets. 
An adjustment is necessary in the value of 
eilhei the foreign oi the domestic flows in 
Older lo convert them to .i common price 
b.isc bcloie compai isons can be made. If one 
used the domestic pi ice stiucturc as the 
b.isis of (ompaijson, one should inciease^' 
both the f.o.b. value of lorcign exports and 
the c i.f. value of impoits Irom abio.id in 
(Milci lo leflett the highct shadow pine of 
loieigii exdiaiigc. D.ita liom some studies* 
suggest that the adjustineiil upward might 
be to the extent’of .50 jrei tent m order to 
ajjpio.itli an appropriate value for foieigu 
e-\< haiigc. I'he result of such an atljustmeul 
would intlease the si/e of Banglailesl^ 
surplus with the lest of the w’orlil and 
theid'; imre.ise the si/e ol its ovei-all sut- 
plus or reduie the si/e o( its defitit in the 
Secoiitl Plan peiiod .So, the deficit used in 
the estimate ol s.ivmg in the preceding 
disciis.sion has yielded .in undei-estimate r>i 
the domestic .savings and ovcr-eMimatcd the 
dependence of the Bangladesh ctonomy on 
lorcign resouitcs. 

An altctnativc estimate of priVate savings 
by the two regions of Pakistan is given in 
I'able 5 based on an analysis of income and 
expenditurc data by Asbjorn Bcrgan. 

Taiu V 5 

Chosi Fricata Sninnv as a Percentage of 
Gross Piwate Income hy Region, 196^64 


B.mgladesh West Paki.slan 


Rural aicas 

12 0 

9.2 

Urban Aieas 

13.9 

12.5 

C^ombiiied 

12.2 

10.5 


Soiiicc. A. "PciS()ti.il Iiiconic Histributiuii 

and Personal .Saving in Pakistan 1963/li-l”, Paktstun 
Developinenl Review, .Summer 1967, p. 186. 


* Cf. S. R. la;wis and S. E. Guisingcr, 'Mcasuiing 
Protection in a Developing Country: The Case of 
Pakistan’, The Jouinal of Political Economy, Nov.- 
Dec. 1968. 
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The striking feature ol Bergan's estimate 
^ is the higher rate of saving in Bangladesh 
*ihan that obtained in J. J. Stern’s study. 
A higher rate of saving in Bangladesh than 
in West Pakistan is also interesting. Bergan 
admits that his calculations undenslaie the 
level of corpoiale saving. Even if this 
(OilCl (ion is made, the lad that Bangla- 
(Icsh had higher saving rates than found by 
Stern remains. A (ombinalion of the in- 
vesimenl figures given in Table 2 .ind 
gall’s savings figures given in Table 5 
suggests that Banglade.sh financed all of its 
piuvincial investment fiom provincial 
s.uings The eailioi estimates ol .savings 
faded to capture flows of invisibles and tJic 
ellec ts ol the ovei-vahi.iiion of the currency 
“Jiideed, if a correction in the data on in¬ 
come and trade balance were made for the 
iact that inteinational tr.ide was valued 
considerably hcfoie domesiic opjiorlunity 
^>sls, ihe How ol income liom East Palvistan 
to W^est Pakistah would apjiear to be cjuite 
certain. In other woids, the pooler pro¬ 
vince w.is cpiite [Xissihly financing the 
1 ic her jiiovince.”* 

Other studies throw iurther light on the 
issue ol viabdiiy of the Bangl.idesli ecci- 
noiny A giowih rate ol 2(1 per cent in the 
f)C) (<ij>ilii nicome miglrl li.ive bet'u possililc 
uitlionl the help ol foreign resources Over 
fand above tliLs, Bangladesh contributed 
some ol Its own resources to tlie develop¬ 
ment of West Pakistan. 

According to a Report of the Advisory 
Panels for the Fourth Five-Year Plan 
published by die Pakistan Planning Com- 
ini.ssion, the total transfer of resources from 
East to West Pakistan during the 20-year 
pel iocl 1018-19 to 1908-69 was .1,100 crores of 
ilppees. 'Ehis is 2.5 times the Gross Dome.stic 
Product of Banglatlc.sh in 19*18-49 and 1.5 
times the Gross Domestic Product of Bangl.i- 
cle.sh in 1968-69. Viewed irom anothci 
angle, this means that 45 million Bengalis 
surrendered the whole ol their income for 
two and a half years in the ’50s or 75 mil¬ 
lion Bengalis surrendered the whole of 
their income for one and a half years in the 

* Stephen R, I.rwis, Pakistan, op cit., p. 147. 


’60s—the West Pakistani brethren ot the 
Bongah.s left them without food, clothing 
and shelter lot as long as 18 months. That 
is not all. These were investible resources 
which could augment incomes in future 
yeais. West Pakistanis lobbed food, cloth¬ 
ing and sheltei from the futinc geneiation 
ol Bc'iigahs, too. 

3,100 croies of rupees is 10 per rent of 
the summation of Gioss Dome.stic Product 
ol Bangladesh, based cm (he estimate of 
cajutal-output ratio lor twenty years. If 
lh('.se lesourccs weie utilised in Bangladesh 
the incomes ol the Bengalis would have 
been 15 per cent higher than what it earned 
being .1 pait ol Pakistan. With an avciage 
saving rate ol 8 per cent and a capital-out- 
put ratio ol 2, the rate of giowih of income 
will be 0 6 jiercentage point higher than 
the jncseiii one l‘cr <af}ila income in 
I’angladesh has been growing at a rate ol 
2 6 per cent duiiiig the last five years 11 
Bangladesh .stops the West Pakistani plun¬ 
der ol Its rc'sources it will attain a growth ol 
"i 2 pel cent, which is highei than that in 
most developing countries and also c]uiic 
a 11 umbel ol dec eloped (ountrie.s. 

riie estimate ol transfei of resources was 
based on the assumption that Bangladesh’s 
la it share of loieign .del would have been 
a propoition ecpial to its pioportion of 
Pakistan’s population, i e. 55 per cent. Now, 
as an independent state, shall we be able 
to peisuade the aid-giving countries to 
oficr us 55 jier cent of what they offered to 
Pakistan? Here we get into the field ol 
international politics. 

One uncluh pc‘.ssimislii but vastly im- 
poitant assumption about foreign aid will 
be that we will receive no foreign aid what¬ 
ever We make it in the belief that it is 
good policy for .my country to prepare tor 
the woist. If we know we can manage with¬ 
out an) aid, we aic certain that we are safe. 

In this situation, we shall have to de¬ 
pend entirely on resources mobilised 
domestically. According to various re¬ 
search reports, Bangladesh at present has 
an average saving rate of 8 to 12 per cent. 
What will be the saving propensity of the 
masses of Bangladesh in an independent 
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"'stfte* is a jOattet qf peculation. But we can 
make some reasonable guesses. The spirit 
with which Bangladesh plunged into the 
freedom movement, will certainly pervade 
their attitude throughout years to come, 
l^ough we have instances where the popu¬ 
lar. spirit' ilagged after independence had 
been achieved, here is a movement where 
tlie involvement of the common people is 
unquestionable while other such move¬ 
ments were carried on primarily by an elite 
group. Twenty-five days of the non-co- 
operation movement, and the events after 
the military crackdown began, have proved 
one thing beyond doubt: almost every one 
of the 75 million Bengalis is co-operating 
with the freedom fighters. I'his spirit oi 
co-operation is sure to be present when the 
Government of the independent state starts 
mobilising resources tor the economic 
development of the country. Furthermoie, 
the guarantee that our resources will be 
utilised for our own benefit may also boost 
up the saving propensity of our ma.s.<>cs. An 
average rate of saving of 15 per cent does 
not seem to be beyond our reach under the 
circumstances. 

A capital-output ratio as high as 2.0 has 
been estimated tor Bangladesh, i.c., 2 units 
of capital are needed in order to add one 
unit of output. West Pakistan claimed a 
ratio of 1.6 while there are countries where 
capital is so productive as to give a capital- 
output ratio of 1.0. The productivity of 
capital depends on various factors. One 
important factor is the presence ot an ade¬ 
quate infra-structure in the economy. 
Transportation and power facilities and 
public utilities comprise this infra-structure. 
West Pakistan deprived us of an adequate 
infra-structure and built its own with the 
help of our resources. One immediate task 
of tlie Bangladesh Government will be to 
employ resources in order to build up an 
infra-structure, which may impair the 
short-term rate of growth but will more 
than offset this loss by raising the long¬ 
term one. Whatever infra-structure we had 
seems to have been damaged in the course 
of the movement. The damage has to be 
repaired and a more adequate infra¬ 


structure has to be erected. For this purjxise 
we can reasonably assume that relief and. 
rehabilitation funds will be forthcoming 
from friendly countries and the IBRD. A 
continuous flow of foreign aid may not be 
practicable, or even desirable; but an inflow 
of foreign resources for reconstruction pur- 
{)oses is almost a certain thing. 

Efficient utilisation of capital depends 
also on efficient organisation. Entrepreneur- 
ship and skilled organisational manpower 
was supposed to be a scarce factor iu^ 
Bangladesh and the whole gamut of issues' 
related to the concept of ‘absorptive capa¬ 
city’ was raised in this connection. This 
has been challenged by East Bengali econo¬ 
mists with the help of facts. It has been 
shown that the j'ise of entrepreneurship in 
West Pakistan and the lack of it in East 
Bengal was an effect of the availability of 
resources and the Government policies. 
West Pakistani entrepreneurship gte^ 
under the umbiella of Government patron¬ 
age, and reatly funds strengthened it. That, 
given the scope, Bengalis can rise to the 
occasion was sufficiently established by the 
barrage of blueprints ot schemes recorded 
in the Regional Plan Document prepared 
entirely by Bengali manpower. That Ben¬ 
galis are not hampered by a lack of entre¬ 
preneurial skill but by Govert|ment obsta¬ 
cles was evident from the large number , 
of rejected applications from Bengalis, sub¬ 
mitted to the Ministry of Industries for 
industrial licences and to the Ministry of 
Finance for import licences. Bangladesh’s 
lack of organisational skill was an idea 
developed by West Pakistanis to hoodwink 
aid-giving countries and themselves. 

One of the most important factors that 
influence capital-output ratio directly is the 
sector where capital is engaged and also the^ 
technique employed. The agricultural 
sector will be the main contributor of res¬ 
ources and both for the purpose of aug¬ 
mented resource mobilisation and self- 
sufficiency this sector has to be given prio¬ 
rity. With the introduction of new seeds, 
productivity in this sector started rising at 
a rapid pace. Not much capital is needed in 
order to attain a high rate of growth in this 
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sector. It has been shown that the appli¬ 
cation of machinery in Bangladesh’s agri¬ 
culture contributes very little marginal 
product whereas the application of new 
seeds and fertilisers and better organisa¬ 
tion adds much more. And these do not 
require much capital. Capital-output ratio 
is, then, quite low in the agricultuiul 
sec tor. 

As for tlic manufactui ing sector, it has 
been found that West Pakistan adopted un- 
leasonably capital-intensive techniques, so 
much so that there was an excess capa¬ 
city in this sector as high as 50 per cent. 
Capital and import intensity led to 
negative value added in some of the 
industries in West Pakistan. A laboui- 
mtplus country like Bangladesh will 
piefei to adopt labour-intensive techni- 
:]ues which will efficiently utilise the 
icarcc factor, capital, and at the same time 
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contribute to distributive justice by absorb^ 
ing more lahouri- 

These considerations lead us to think 
that a capital-output ratio of 1.5 will pro¬ 
bably be attainable. Coupled with a 15 per 
cent marginal rate of saving, this'will yield 
a growth rate of 10 per cent. Allowing 
piovision for the rate of growth of popu¬ 
lation, a growth tale of 7.5 per cent in per 
capita income is a lealisiic estimate, and it 
it a commendable rate of growth for a 
developing country. 

The real situation will he between the 
two extremes of a 15 per tent aveiage rate 
of saving plus zero foreign aid and a low 
average rate of saving plus 55 per cent of 
foreign aid given to undivided Pakistan. 
Whatever the case may be, we can think of 
no reasonable assumption which will lead 
us to a giowth rate lower than the one 
Pakistan allowed us to have. 


From the outset politics in Pakistan was characterized by factional manoeuvring, 
chicaneiy, coenion and widespread corruption, all of which were so much part 
of the mores as hardly to need concealing. Not alone idealism but even public 
decency was at a discount. From this low level of behaviour, economic as well as 
political chaos quickly followed. 

The mass of Pakistanis or even the larger part of the educated class were 
not really involved in the game of politics except inteimittently and haphazardly; 
as voters to be bribed or intimidated, or as mobs to be swayed. Provincial elec¬ 
tions, except possibly those of East Pakistan in 1954, were a farce. Prime ministers 
and cabinets at the centre rose and fell in rapid succession. The (Constituent 
Assembly functioned at the sufferance of the executive instead of as a check 
upon it. Attendance in the Assembly was poor and debate was .superfici.d. There 
was little scrutiny of government legislation; economic policy evoked so little 
parliamentary inter^t and concern that when the country's First Five Year Plan 
was produced in 1956 no general debate on it was initiated. (In April 1958 the 
then prime minister observed: ‘I was staggered to learn that until a few days 
ago the Five Year Plan had not even been authenticated by the Government for 
publication.’) A very few people made all the important decisions at every level 
of government, a tradition established by Jinnah Even major decisions on fram¬ 
ing a constitution took place outside the Constituent Assembly. 


—Gunnar Myrdal, Asian Drama, Pantheon, New York 1968, vol. 1, p. 319. 
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A great dam under construction. Brigades 
of man and women. Bulldozers. Earthmovars. 
Carriers. Mighty machines, each doing tha 
work of a hundred men. Blasting, leveilina 
building and trartsporting. 

Machines that bear a tremendous amount of 
stress. Their gear boxes, axles, shafts, made 
of alloy steel, bearing the brunt efficiently 
and effortlessly. 

Aruf Musco makes Alloy Steel of which 
these vital parts are made. 

The largest Alloy Steel Plant in tha private 
sector. Musco also makes special alloy 
steels to feed the automobile. macMne 
tool, agro* based artd dafence-oriented 
industries, to name only a few of the 
industries which Musco serves. 

VIUSCOSTEEL -Vital to Industry. 
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AM i A MUSLIM? 

Islam and Bangladesh 


Author’s Introduction: I'lm aitulr runs nnitlrn in Duccn in ()i tuber tO(tS\ 
shoitly after a I.aiu Coinitiission ft>r inijnoi'i inrnt uj the I’nhiitain le;^al system 
rvas set up by President Aynb Khan In PJ’iS Avub Khan abut^alrd Pakistan’s 
Constitution of Pf^o but in lOo2 he ^aae the state a ne\e t.onsiitution. liolh 
these Constitutions aieie <onimitled to not alloiinne^ the piissiii^e of U'l^islntion 
repugnant to the larvs and prinaples of the (hiran oi Sunnah. The Constitutions 
had to adopt this prooision beiansc Pakistan was meant to be an fslamii state. 
The l.aw Commission minted siiggi'stions whuh might help then leoik. As a 
student of law 1 Ined in this ai title to expose the fiindiiinenlal t onlradii tions 
between the ideology and the legal system oi Pakistan. 

'The article lould not be sent to the l.aw Coininission as I was sent to piison 
shortly after its i ompletion and the Cooei ninent of Aynb Khan was about to fall 
when / uuis released. 

The main emphasis of the arlule is not on the faihne of the niodein Muslims 
to follow their leligion but on the fait that the iinpleiiientation of many of the 
ihtranir laws will be. hattnjul to any soi iet\ oj our time; and that a state cannot 
he called Islamic unless all the (hiranic laws ate imfdemented by its authoiities. 
The (hiran demands such implementation of its lines 

On 2S July 1969 President Yahya Khan said in a tadio broadcast: "Any 
individual, any group or any patty whiih ptopagates against the basii piinciples 
of Islam and the ideology and inti'grity of Pakistan or works towards lifts in 
the .solidarity of our people will incur the wtalh of the people and their armed 
foiies." As a reply to this I wtote a letter to lum on 2' .iugust I960 ghniig a fairly 
exhaustive statistical account, taken mainly fioiii Pakistan Covrtnment sourtes, of 
the exploitation of East Bengal by the Pakistani impeiicilists. It was 

entitled ’West Pakistani Imperialism in East Bengal’.* To help him attain a 
proper understanding of Islam I sent also a copy of this ailn le with the letter. But 
the Legal Framework Order (1970) of Yahya Khan under udiuh the general 
elections were held, demanded that the proposed ionstitution of Pakistan wcjulcl 
have to be an Islamic constitution. This proves that cither he ignored this article 
or It failed to impress him. 

Under Pakistani rule the cry for Islam ivas so loud cmen in East Bengal that 
Maulana Bhasham,an avowed Maoist, had to talk in the name of Islamic socialism. 
He was about to start an Islamic University before the Bangladesh War of 

* The letter is now published in the foim of an aiticlc in the fouinal of the Institute of 
Defence Studies and Analyses. New Delhi, Vol. 3, No. 4, April 1971. 
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Independence beggn. Even Sheikh Mujibur Rahman found it advisable to declare, 
in a public meeting In Dacca on 11 January 1970, that the Awami League 
government would not pass any law repugnant to the Quran or Sunnah. This 
declaration was incorporated in the Awami League Election Manifesto adopted 
in June 1970. 

It may be said that I have been severe in mttcizing Islam and those who use 
the name of Islam to serve their personal or group interests* I was born in 
a Muslim family. I am grateful to the family and society in which I was brought 
up and educated. I pursue truth and should feel happy if the outcome of my 
pursuit would in any way help the improvement of those who call themselves 


Muslims. If I am proved wrong, I shall 
the right path. 

T\0 the people diid iiitelleciuuU of 
present-day Pakistan enjoy the fieedom 
of expression which is essential for n legal 
or any other true reformation? And is the 
government tolerant to the truths which 
may question the very basis of its existence 
and its violation of the constitutional and 
other laws of the state? 

What is the outlook of the vast majutity 
ol the population ot Pakistan today? Are 
they tolerant? Why did Di Fazlur Rahman, 
Director of the Islamic Research Institute, 
Pakistan, have to resign? Why were there 
]x>sters at Dacca demanding his execution 
by hanging? Why was the US (Consulate 
at Lahore attacked by the students when 
an imaginary picture of the Prophet of 
Islam was published in a New York maga¬ 
zine?* Why was Dr A. N. M. Mahmood, 
Head of the Department of Economics, 
University of Dacca, ruthlessly beaten by the 
students of the same university? And why 
was he compelled to leave the university?* 
Why were there communal riots in East 
Pakistan when the pieserved hair of the 
Prophet of Islam was lost in Hazratbal 
(Kashmir)? Why were the Kadianis mas¬ 
sacred in Lahore in March 1953? Maulana 
Maudoodi was sentenced to death for his 
fomplicity in the Kadiani disturbances; 
how is he today the head of an all-Pakistan 
religio-political party? Is his party liberal? 

However, it may be a little unjust to put 
all blame for fanaticism, orthodoxy and 
intolerance upon the present Muslim society 
and government of Pakistan alone. One 


welcome the light of truth to lead me to 


should also study the character of Muslin 
society and the Muslim rulers Iron 
history. 

The teachihgs ol the j^rophets and ol 
other great men have often been the 
slogans of their unscrupulous followers, but 
in practice they only mocked their teach: 
ers. 7’he Quran says, Lakum deenukum 
u'tilw deen (To you be your way, and to 
me, mine). It also says. La ik raha fideen 
(Let there be no compulsion m religion). 
'I'liese veises testify that God taught 
Muhammad to be tolerant. But what hapi 
pened with his iollowers? 

1. Of the hist four Caliphs three were 
assassiu.ited—the thitd, Osman (644-656) 
and the fourth, Ali (656-661)' by the Mus¬ 
lims themselves. 

2. .When Alexandria was occupied by the 
Army of Omar (634-644), the second Caliph, 
it is said that he ordered the library of 
Alexandria to be set on hre. He said, ‘if 
these hundreds of thousands of books of 
the library of Alexandria do not teach 
more than the Quran, then they are super¬ 
fluous. But if they teach men any know¬ 
ledge beyond the knowledge of the Quran 
then they are haram (forbidden). There¬ 
fore, under no circumstances can these 
books be saved.’* Barkatullah remarks: 
‘Even if the dilemma is taken as totally 
false, its inner satire hints only to the blind 
orthodoxy of the tincient Muslim’.^ But the 
‘dilemma’ may not be false at all. Omar’s 
phraseological art in his other speeches 
shows great similarity with that of the 
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‘dilemma’ quoted above. Iqbal quoted 
Omar as having said: ‘The Book of God is 
sufficient for us.’° 

3. The episode of Karbala shows how 
cruel Muslim religious fanaticism could 
be. 

4. The Kharijis upheld the principle of 
popular vote instead ol hereditary succes¬ 
sion to the institution oi Caliphate. But 
they themselves were lanatics. ‘The ten.se 
fanaticism of the Khariji at once manifested 
in a series of extremist proclamations and 
terrorist actions.... They went further and 
began to brand everyone infidel and out¬ 
side the law who did not accept their |joint 
of view.... They then tominitted many 
murders, not even sparing women.’*' But 
they too had their turn. ‘Abu Muslim, 
newly appointed Governor of Khuiasan, 
led his aimy against them (Kharijis) and 
IS said to have slaughtered fifty thousand 

"Ijefore pacifying the piovinte.’'^ 

The Arab Muslims were intolerant to 
the newly lonverted non-Arab Muslims 
(SUmali). ‘They otcupied a position hall¬ 
way between the Arab lords and the non- 

Aiab subjects_ Their revolt under 

Mukhtai showed the danger they threaten¬ 
ed to be to the Arab lealni and indeed the 
stippression ol it tost them many lives.’" 
fc. Imam Abu Hanifa (699-767) hail been 
flogged for eleven days, ten strijies a day, 
by the order of the Governor of Kufa. The 
Oliph later put the Imam in prison and 
he died in prison. ‘Abu Hanifa’s offence 
was his speaking the truth fearlessly and in 
a straightforwaid manner.’* 

7. Imam Ahmed Ibn llambl (780-855) 
too was cruelly flogged at a very old age 
by the order of the Caliph. The offence of 
the Imam was that he could not accept the 
Mutazila doctrine which the Caliph upheld. 

8. The Mutazila—‘In Damascus, Ghaila 
al-Din]toshki, who figures among the fathers 
of the Mutazila was put to death by the 
Caliph Hisham for holding the doctrine of 
free will.’^* ‘But it is a fact of great concern 
that at the instigation of this free-thinking 
community the Caliph al-Mamun instituted 
an inquisition in 833 to depiive the 
learned (ulama), experts on Hadis (muhad- 
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des), ' judges (kazts) 

and the God-fei(yii{g;‘!!Muslims of their 
civic rights and to conVc^ othm to the 
Mutaliza sect even unjicr thg threat of 
capital punishment.’'^ But the Caliph al- 
Mutawakkil (847-861) gained the support 
of the people and the orthodox learned 
(uluma) by persecuting the Mutazilites. 
And that was the beginning of the end of 
the Muta/ila movement. 

9. Imam Ibn Hajm (994-1064): ‘The cul- 
tuined and educated sections of the country 
(Spain) were attracted to his message and 
teaching. But the reactionary traders of 
religion, the ulama, dccluied his teachings 
and opinions as quite contrary to Islam 
and they aroused the people against him. 
Ibn Hajm was so much irritated by their 
torture that he felt compelled to quit his 
countr)'.’'* 

10. Ibn Rushd (1126-1198) ‘was exiled to 
Moiocfo and many of his books were 
burned by the order of the Monarch when 
his new book on philosophy, supporting 
I he Mutu/il.i dociiinc, was published. Ibn 
Rushd died in exile like the Italian jiliilo- 
sopher Dante.’'* 

li Imam Ibn 'raimia (1*263-1328) was 
scut to piison for a divorce fatwa in 1318. 
He was sent to picson again in 1326. This 
lime his enemies snatched away all his 
books, papeis and pen from him. He was 
much shocked by this and died in the 
ptison only after twenty clays of this inci¬ 
dent. 

12. Jainaludtlin Afghani (1839-1897) was 
expelled by the Sultan of Turkey when the 
SheikhuMslam was enraged by one of his 
let tines at the Turkish University. He had 
to (he in the lap of a faithful Chiistian 
seiv.int, Without any facilities for medical 
treatment being available to him. 

'I'liis sort of religious fanaiitisni and in- 
tolcraiif e was not unique with the Muslim.^. 
In fact, eveiy great religion, particularly 
Chrisiianity, had similai or even more 
shameful phases in its history. ‘'Fhe in¬ 
tolerance that spread over the world with 
the advent of Christianity is one of the most 
curious features, due, I think, to the Jewish 
belief in righteousness and in the exclusive 
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reality pt the Jewish Ciod.’‘* ‘Buddhist 
|>i iestliood—.IS It exists, lot example, in 
i’ibet—Jias been obscurantist, tyrannous 
.111(1 duel III (he liighest degree.’"^ 'J'he 
lyuniiy, (iiielty and opptession of the 
Hindu caste system is well-known to the 
people ol tins subcontineiu and needs no 
(onuneut. 

Wh.al IS the le.ison loi this leligiuus 
iiitolei.iiicc? Most ot the lollowers are 
hopelessly lulenor ni (har.utei to their 
pu)])hels. I'rophets pi each loity ideals and 
piadise them in their lives, lint the selfish 
.iiid liypod ideal ones among the lolloweis 
ol a pio]>het nlilise his sayings as slog.ins 
to achieve then peisonalends I.eadeis and 
politiLians hypoditically utter the names 
ol the gical projihcls, their religion and 
the Holy Books to acquire and mamtaiii 
stale power, and nowlieie in the twentieth 
(I'lituiy h.ive they been inoic siucesslid in 
this lliaii in Pakistan. But the Muslim 
society in the past produced many honest 
and couiageous tinnkeis ‘They knew that 
liieii opinions weie not adjnst.dde with the 
pleached religion; they also knew that loi 
that oirence they could be beheaded any 
moment; yet they neither leared noi 
sinank horn (he propagation of their 
views'I’he cruel, orthoclox and ignorant 
among ihe Mnsliiiis haiassetl, toitured, 
killed or exiled them. But their philosophy 
and scientific knowledge awakened the 
European spirit, siippicssed by a more 
Ignorant, aiithoiitarian and hypocritual 
Christian Church. 

Muslim philo.sophers and scientists not 
only inspiicd the lorc-runneis ol the Italian 
Ken.dssance, but also its torch-bearer. 
Francis Bacon (151)1-1626), says Beitrand 
Russell, ‘has permanent importance as the 
lounder of modern inductive method and 
the pioneer in the attempt at logical syste¬ 
matization of scientific piocedure’. But ‘he 
(Fiancis Bacon) was... an advocate of the 
doctrine of "double truth”, that ot reason 
and of revelation. This doctrine had been 
preached by a certain Averroist (follower 
of Ibn Rushd) in the thirteenth century 
but had been condemned by the Church’.'^ 


The religion of a people is the totality of 
those laws and principles which uphold or 
.seek to uphold their society. When a pro¬ 
phet jn'eaches a religion he gives the b<isic 
(Mhical piiiiciples as a guide to the iormu* 
latioii of htws. Me also gives some model 

l. ws lelevant to lontempoiaiy seciety. The 
piophet is enlightened with the highest 
spii itual knowledge, understandable to the 
people of his tune. 'I’hus he gets a proper 
uiulcistanding of his time, while othei law- 

m. ikcis, without spiritual expeiience, take 
only a partial view ol lile. In my opinion, 
111 a modem slate payment ol income-tax 
and atoiciame ol ticketless 0:1 vel are pait 
ol (he leligion of all citizens I'o violate 
these l.'iws aie ‘.sms’, lor such violations ate 
(1 lines. 

Law IS necess.iiv hn the admini^tialioii 
of so< icly. 'File c.sseiKe of law is to live and 
let others live. With imic and human 
ads.iiueiiieiit, the stiuctiire and charactei 
of so( ietie* (’lange, and it is necessary that 
with the changing needs of society its laws 
.iiicl principles should .ilso change. In other 
woids, rclignjii should be transfoinicd 
with the progress ol time. Othciwise lul- 
(111 e. civili/ation and life iisell w'Oiild bc- 
lome slagnant. Do .luy ol the cxisinig Holy 
Books say anything about such a transfor¬ 
mation ol religion? Docs Islam villialize 
Stull a tiansiormalion ol itself? 

'Fhe loin .sources ol Muslim Law aie the 
Quiaii, the iladis, Ijma and Oiyns. The 
Quran is the highest authority in Islam. 
"1 hough a number ot hadis (s.iyings ot (he 
l’ro}»het ol Islam) aie iccognizcd by Mus¬ 
lims as sain (true), controvcisy over the 
genuineness ol many has gone on since the 
death ol the Piophet. Osman stopped the 
(ontioveny about the Quran but not about 
the hadis. About a century later, Wasil bin 
At.i, founder of the Muta/ila .school, had 
to separate from Hasan al-Basi i, the leader 
ol the Hadis movement. In the opinion of 
Dr Fazlur Rahman, 'the character of the 
hadis is mainly artificial’. ‘In fact, in the 
name of the ^ophet, but not totally re- 
jecting the historical relation with him, 
messages containing the gist of truth, which 
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the Muslims themselves formulated and 
presented, make the body of hadis.’^^ 
f The concept of Ijma is based on hndis, 
though sometimes it is claimed that it can 
be traced in the following ayat of the 
Quian: 

And liold fast, 

All together, by the Rope 
Which God (stretches out 
foi you), and be not divided 
a\iiiong yourselves. (3.103)* 

^ llowcvei, ‘llic theory of Ifmn was that the 
learned men ol the coimnunuy had the 
amhoriiy delegated to them to lay down 
I lie rules of condiui by (he exercise ol their 
Ijtiii.ul’ (hyas is judgment based on 
an.dogJc.il reasoning Tlieie is a hndn 
.ittnbuied (o the Prophc'i which ('iicourages 
Oiytn' ‘When M.i’ad w.is .ippointed ruler 
of Yemen, the Piophet is leporled to hast* 
Risked him as lo how lie would decide 
inatteis coming iiji belore Inin “( will judge 
mutters acroiditifi to the Hook ol fiod”, 
s.iid \fa'ad. "Jiut li the liook ol fiod i on- 

tains nothing to guide you?.riieii I will 

.It I on the ptccedeiit of the Prophet ol (iod " 
“Hut ii the jnecfdc'nis l.iil?” “Then I will 
exeri lo lorm ni) emu judgment”.'-" 

Mow the (|uestit)n n.iturally aiises, t.ui 
I]iiiu and (hyas lepeal the Qinanic I.aws? 
It i.s said iliat ‘according to some Ifanafi 
and Muta/.ila writers Ipna can repeal the 
fhiran’. Hut Icjbal enijihatically says: 'There 
IS not the slightest justification for such a 
statement in the legal literature of Islam. 
Not even a tradition {hndis) ol the I^opliel 

can have such effect_ Ijma ... meant only 

the power to extend or limit the apjdicaiion 
the Qutanic rule of law, and not the 
jiowcr to repeal or super.sede it by another 
■riulc of law.'-’ However, l(|bal rontiadicts 
himself. If the Quran is ‘dynamic’ and 'not 
iniinic.il to the idea of evolution’, why can 
the Quranic laws not be repealed or super¬ 
seded? Throughout the world modern 
Muslims have been suffering from .such 

.s'dr-contradictions. The coniratliction.s mav 

/ 

* All quot.itioiis from the Quian arc from A. 
Yusuf All's translation. 


have their root in the Quran itself, for the 
Quran says: 

None of Our revelations 
Do Wc abrogate 
Ol cause lo be forgotten. 

Hut we substitute 
.Sonujihjng lieticr oi similar: 

Knowest thou not that (iod 
Hath powei ovei all things? ([l.IOb) 

Tins was said with lefcicncc to Judaism 
.ind Ghiisuaniiy. Those too w'cic icligions 
iioin God. Miihamniad did not come to 
.ibiog.Ue them, but to 'subslilule sonic- 
ihmg beiiei oi siniil.n' accoiding to the 
needs ol the lime (iod makes this substi¬ 
tution onlj ihioiigh ,i piojihet TIic religion 
W.IS inijiiosed lluougli a long line of jno- 
jilieis Hut Avh\ did jiiophethoocl stop with 
.Miilummad? '1 h<‘ ()ui.u» s.iys' 

Muii.mim.id is not 

The f.ithei ol anv 
/ 

Ol )oui ineii, but (he i^) 

I he ,'\|M)sile oi (,od, 

And the seal ol the jiiojihels. 

.And (iod h.is full kncnvledge 
Ol all things ('13 10) 

W'liN W.IS It supposed th:il the leligion 
|)ie.i(lu‘d by Miiliamm.id would not ic- 
(jiiiie, with the piogrcss ol time, ‘soinctliing 
beiiei or simil.u’ to leplace its outdatc'cl 
laws and piinciples? The Quian says: 

1 his day have 1 
Peilecfed youi religion 
Pol )ou, lonijilctcd 
My lavoiii upon you. 

And have chosen for you 
Islam as your religion. (HA) 

'I he (hn.uiic laws which coiujilclcd the 
leligiou ol Islam arc fixc'd, static oi immo¬ 
bile- tin v aie neither dynamic noi cvolu- 
tjon.'uy. Tlieic i.^ no law in the Quian, noi 
a hadis ol the Piophet, by which a law 
written m the Qur.m could be amended or 
rcjie.iletl I’hc (^uran says: 

And when the Quran 
Is lead to them, they 
Fall not prostrate. 

Hut on the contrary 

'i he unbclicscrs icject. (81.21-22) 
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Only ‘the unbelievers’ can reject, repeal, 
amend or supersede the laws and principles 
of the Quran. Ijma was encouraged for a 
situation for which there was no Quranic 
law or the precedent of the Prophet. But 
to give women equal rights with men by 
law and to send a person to prison (itistead 
of cutting ofi his hands) as a punishment 
for theft are violations of the Quranic 
law's, llic present Government of Pakistan 
lias done so (in my opinion quite rightly), 
but by repealing tlie Quranic law's the 
C>o\criiment has also violated the hlnmtr 
constitution of the state, which lays down 
(hat 'no law shall be repugnant to Islam’. 
This is the result of the sell-contradiction 
wliicli I have mentioned above and about 
which 1 shall say more Liter. 

We have already .said that the leligion ol 
a community is the totality of those laws 
and principles wliich uphold or seek to 
uphold that community. The religion of 
Islam is iiicoiucisablc without the Quian. 
The laws of the Quran taken in their 
totality is the basis of IsLim and without 
them Islam lo.scs its identity. .Some of the 
Quranic laws ate; 

1. Amputation ol hands lor thell. Cj-II) 

2. Flogging (lt)0 stripes) foi adultery or 
fornication. (24.2) 

3. Amputation of hands and feet of those 
w'ho wage war against God and the 
Prophet. (5.36) 

4. Interest is haram (forbidden). (2.275) 

5. Non-Muslims are to pay Zizyali. (9.20) 

6. Killing of a believer is an offence. 
(4.92-93) 

7. Muslims cannot fight in a war during 
the four .sacred months of the year. 
(9.36-37) 

8. A Muslim has the right to have four 
wives at a time. (4.3) 

9. 2 women = 1 man in the eyes of the 
law. (2.284) 

10. Flogging (80 stripes) for failure to pro¬ 
duce witnesses. (24.4) 

11. Women do not have equal rights with 
men in the law of inheritance. (4.2) 

12. Adoption is prohibited. (33.4,37) 
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13. Wine and gambling are prohibited. 

(2.219) 

From the above account it should be 
clear that Pakistan today has quite diffe¬ 
rent laws (except the Muslim Marriage 
Law and the Muslim Inheritance Law) from 
many of the Quranic laws' Ijma or Qiyas 
does not allow a Muslim to repeal the 
Quranic laws. In the words of Amir-i- 
Shariat SyccI Ataullah Shah Bokhari, ‘Our 
deni (religion) is complete and perfect and 
it amounts to kufr to make more laws.’®® 
Maiilana Syetl Abul Ala Maudoodi has pro¬ 
posed nine basic principles for an 'Islamic 
state' of which two are: (a) ‘That there 
shall he no such legislation as would con¬ 
travene any of the dictates or principles 
of the Shariah (MH.slim Law)’, and (h) ‘That 
ail such laws as aie in conflict with the 
du lates of the principles of the Shariah 
shall be abrogated'.®® One can easily under- 
.stand that (lie Maulana did not exclude 
the Qiu.m from the Shariah. In their Re- 
poil of the Court of Enquiry (constituted 
under the Punjab Act II of 1954) Mr 
justice Munir, then Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Couii of Pakistan, and Mr Justice 
Kay.mi observed that the constitution of 
an Islamic state must contain the following 
piovisions: ^ 

1. I'hat all laws to be found in the Quran 
and Siinnah .shall be deemed to be a part 
of the law of the land for Muslims and 
shall be enforced accordingly; 

2. That, unle.ss the constitution is formed 

by Ijma-i-Umraat, namely, by the agree¬ 
ment of the Ulema and Mujtahids of 
acknowledged status, any provision in 
the constitution which is repugnant to 
the Quran and Sunnah shall, to the 
extent of repugnancy, be void; * 

3. That, unless the existing laws of Pakistan 
are adopted by Ijma-i-Ummat of the kind 
mentioned above, any provision in the 
existing law which is contrary to the 
Quran and Sunnah shall, to the extent 
of repugnancy, b»void; 

4. That any provision in any future law 
which shall be repugnant to the Quran 
or Sunnah shall be void; and, 
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5. That no rule of international law and 
no provision in any convention or treaty 
to which Pakistan is a party which is 
contrary to the Quran and Sunnah shall 
. be binding on any Muslim in Pakistan.’’ 

Mr A. K. Brohi quotes Dr Zaki’s defini¬ 
tion of Islam and accepts it as valid. Dr 
£aki’s definition is: ‘It is of course a religion, 
a body of doctrines and beliefs clustered 
(round the principle oi Tawhid (asserting 
aneness) which teaches that God is the 
ultimate spiiitual basis of life. It is imivci- 
;al and not a national religion. Its message 
is addressed to mankind in its entirety and 
not to any one nation, even though the 
[)rophctic Revelation is through the instiii- 
raientality of Arabic language.’-^* Mr Brohi 
himself enumerates the essentials of Islam 
as follows: 'Islam thus is the natural rcli- 
a[ion of man and enjoins three basir primi- 
{^les to be ficely accepted and ailopted by 
him.’ These principles arc. 

((?) Unity and all-comprehensive .lutJionty 
of one sovereign power who tis dcaloi 
^ leflects himscll ni cre.ition and yet is 
independent oi it; and further that the 
entile creation endures in the law and 
its continued existence is made possible 
by the sustenance it derives fiom the 
law. 

(6) The universality of divine revelation 
of the pre-lslamic period of human 
history, belief in Muhammad’s Mission 
and the acceptances of the entire pre- 
lslamic development of Religion; and, 
(c) Man’s direct responsibility and account¬ 
ability for all actions that he may do 
or omit doing.®* 

Both Dr Zaki and Mr Brohi put stress on 
belief or faith. According to Iqbal, ‘reli¬ 
gious life appears as a form of discipline 
which the individual or a whole people 
must accept as an unconditional command 
without any rational understanding of the 
ultimate meaning and purpose of tliat com- 
mand’.®7 But is mere belief in (1) the unity 
of Gcxl {Tawhid), (2) Muhammad’s Mis¬ 
sion and acceptance of the entire pre- 
lslamic development of Religion, and 
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(3) man’s direct responsibility and account¬ 
ability for all actions sufficient to be a 
Muslim? Many people throughout the 
world have faith in the unity of Gcxl. The 
Upanisliadic philosophy of ‘Ekamevaclviti- 
yam’ (One without a second) was preached 
more than a thousand years before 
Muhammad was born. Millions of Hindus, 
Buddhists, Jews and Christians today re¬ 
cognize Muhammad’s Mission and the 
entile pre-lslamic development of Religion 
and millions of them have faith in ‘man’s 
direct responsibility and accountability for 
all actions’. What then is the difference 
between Islam and Hinduism or Buddhism 
or Judaism or Christianity? Metaphysical 
and ethical concepts are almost similar in 
all gieat religions. Every religion speaks of 
the transcendence ancl omnipotence of 
God. every religion asks its followers to be 
tniihfiil, honest, just and kind. But if the 
Hindus disown the authority of the Vedas, 
the Upanishads and the Bhagavadgita, 
there remains no Hinduism; if the 
Buddhists disown the Tiipitika, there re¬ 
mains no Buddhism; if the Jews disown the 
Toiah theie lemains no Judaism and if the 
C]hiistians disown the Bible, there remains 
no Christianity And similar is the case 
with Islam If the Muslims repeal the 
Quranic laws or disown the Quran, there 
lemains no Islam. But if some people 
repeal the Quranic laws and still call them¬ 
selves Muslims and become the patron- 
protectors of Islamic culture, how are we 
to judge their character? Well, let the 
Quran itself speak about such people: 

Hast thou not turned 
I'hou vision to those 
Who declared that they believe 
In the levelations 
That have come to thee 
And to those before thee?... 

When it is said to them: 

‘Come to what God hath revealed 
And to the Apostle' 

Thou seest the hypocrites avert 
Their face from thee in disgust 

(4.60.61) 
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The idea oE implementing the Quranic 
laws in a modern state is simply an 
absuidity. It is eitlicr loolishness or hy|x>- 
(I'isy to coiKcive an Islamic state or Islamic 
(ulliiic today as Islam is adumbrated in 
the Quran. Neither the Qiiian nor the 
Sunnah pci mils a Muslim to repeal any 
law or piinciple of the Quran. But no nun 
of (onimonsense in the model n age will 
pioposc (1) to amputc the hands and feet 
eitlier o( the thief or of the fighting un- 
beliescr, (If) lo wliip Juimlied times foi 
adiiltciy or lornication and eighty times 
loi failure to piodutc witnesses, (.H) to im¬ 
pose Zi/yali on the non-Muslims, (4) lo ban 
killing the believeis in a war against a 
Muslim or any other country, (5) to refrain 
from fighting during the four sacred 
months in the case oi a war against a 
loreigri lountiy, (6) to considei two women 
equ.il to one man in the eyes of the law', 
(7) to ileprive women of equality with men 
in the law of iiihentance. and (8) to pro¬ 
hibit adoption of (luldren. Yet these are 
.ill Out aide laws And without the Qiir.tnir 
l.iws an Islamic state exists nowhete exiept 
in the minds of the fools oi on the lips of 
the Inponlies 

Now the people ol Pakistan may ask 
xr.iiil.m.i M.iiidoodi ((lanned to be ‘the 
giealest leadei and thinkei ol the Isl.niiu 
Mosement ol the Twentieth Century’), 
.'\mit-i-.Shariat Syed .Alaull.ih Sh.ili Bokhaii 
and all those who want cither lo implement 
the Quranic laws or not to pass any law 
which is repugnant lo them whether the 
above-mentioned Quranic Liws shall be 
implemented in Pakistan, and whether the 
annulment of any of those laws is Islamic. 

Most educated people in a modern 
society understand that they can no inoie 
live their life or administer a state accoid- 
ing to the laws of the Quran. Yet w'hy do 
they tall themselves Muslims or want to 
found an Islamic slate where no laws shall 
be repugnant to the Quran? The answer 
lies in unreasonable sentiment, ignorance 
and hypocrisy. 

Many of the modern Muslims arc 
‘Muslims’ only because they have Arabic 
names. They arc born of ‘Muslim’ parents 


who too bore Arabic names. They an 
‘Muslims' because some of their forefather 
useii, and some of them use, to observe tht 
two I’d days in lire year, once a year orga 
iii/c lamcni<iiion in the month of Muhai 
I'am, oiler Nani.ij (in most of the cases with 
out iitulerst.inding the wokIs uttered in tht 
jnaycr) a few times everyday, go to Aiabi.i 
lo perlorin the haji, kill animals ‘In the 
name of Allah, the Most Beneficent and 
jXfosi Merc ifiil’ and eat their meat, and bury 
their dead with the head in the north. These 
arc the distinctive lormalities which make 
u)) Isl.im tod.iy. One need not even observe 
all these foiinaliiics. One is a Muslim even 
if one only has .in Aiabic name and siip- 
poiis these formalities. 

They do not know, or try to ignore, the 
l.u t th.il the Miislnns .ns a cre.iiive people 
leased lo Imulioii about five bundled 
ye.us ago Dining these five Imndicd yeais 
they (ontiibuled pra(t](.iliy nothing in tl\6- 
held of sfieiKC, .iits, economics or jiiris- 
juudeiu'. The Piesidenl of Pakistan and 
the cx-CJbicf Jiistue of the East P.ikistnn 
Tliglt C'omt talk about the separation of 
poweis '1 his (oncepfion w'as foiimilated by 
the I'leiuh poliiu.il philosopher Monles- 
(|uieu Almost all the contiibulions to 
modetn (iv ili/.iiioii have been made by the 
non-Muslims. The wealthy Muslims today 
aic totally dependent on the Itmenities 
Ol iginally coiueived or supplied by the iion- 
Muslims The architecture, decoration and 
(luiiituie of their homes, their dress, toilet, 
kitchens, cooking utensils and meals, their 
walking, resting and even sleeping styles— 
everything is non-Muslim, They can only 
pint I cate in the old style (if one chooses 
one may call it ‘Muslim or Islamic style’), 
but jf they think about birth-control, thei-e 
loo they aie dependent on non-Muslim V 
ideas. Afuslims of all the classes today arc 
dependent on the means of industrial pro¬ 
duction, of travel and communication 
which w'ere originally discovered by the 
non-Muslim.s. The ‘Muslims’ seem not to 
realize, or they do nolr>like to acknowledge, 
bow much they have been ‘dc-Muslimised’ 
with the passage of time. The President of 
Pakistan says: .. Wc are in a hurry, we 
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have got to fight against time, we have to 
.catch up the rest of the world.’ The rest 
•of the world' means here the modern non- 
Muslim Europe and America. But why 
should one run after a non-Muslim civiliza¬ 
tion with a declaration of 'Islamic culture’ 
on one’s lips? Why should the constitution 
which President Ayub Khan gave in 1962 
jirofess not to enact laws repugnant to 
Islam? And why should the National 
Assembly of Pakistan enact, at the same 
time, laws repealing the Quranic laws and 
'Violating (he constitution of the state? 

Many of the politicians of Pakistan use 
the woids ‘Islam’ and ‘Muslim’ {a) to create 
and nourish an anti-Indian and anti-Himlu 
feeling among the vast majority of the 
illiterate masses, (6) to exploit the econo¬ 
mic resources of East Pakistan to enrich a 
gioiip of West Pakistanis and West 
Pakistan, and (c) to earn the support ol the 
Ifcterate and fanatic classes ol the popula¬ 
tion. These politicians know that even the 
power of the militaiv will tojiple down iii 
the face ol a violent opposition from those 
(lasses So in order to keep the illiteiate 
people quiet and to maintain their own 
power, they use the names ol Islam and 
Muslim, while many of their acts and acti- 
\ities aie grossly anti-Qiiranic and there¬ 
fore anti-Islamic. 

n his mes.sage to the annual magazine ol 
the Pakistan Inter-Wing Students’ Associa¬ 
tion the President of Pakistan .says that 
Islamic concepts make Pakistanis ‘one peo¬ 
ple, one country and one culture’. Let us 
see the nature of this ‘Islamic culture’. 

1. Every year East Pakistanis are being 
cheated of their earnings by the West 
Pakistan-dominated Central Goveinmcni 
df Pakistan. Is it Islamic? 

The Quran says: 

Woe to those 

That deal in fraud and to 
T'hose who, when they 
Have to receive by measure 
From men, exact full measure 
But when they have 
To give by measure 


Or weight to men 
Give less than due 
Do they not think 
I'liat they will be called 
To account? 

On a Mighty Day, 

A Day wlien (all) Mankind 
Will stand before 
I'lie Lord of the world? (83 1-6) 

2. There arc hundreds of political and 
non-political prisoners in Pakistan who are 
wrongly kept in prison for years without 
any liial. Is it Islamic? 

'I’lic Quian says: 

How many towns have We 
Destroyed (lor their sin). 

Oui jmnishmeiu took them 
On a sudden by night 
Ol whiJe tlicy slept 
For their afternoon rest. 

When (thus) Our punishment 
Took them, no cry 
Did they utter but this: 

Indeed we did wrong. (7.4-5) 

.‘1. The whole economy of Pakistan is based 
on the interest system. Is it Islamic? 

Tile Quran says: 

I'liosc who devour usury 
Will not stand except 
As stands one whom 
The evil one by his touch 

t 

Hath driven to madness. (2.275) 

4. Gambling has become a jiart of Paki.s- 
tani life Government Premium Bonds, 
various types of ‘word-making’ or ‘filling- 
the-gap’, competitions in the newspapers, 
horse races, etc. aie gambling. Theie may 
be other sorts too. Is it Islamic? 

The Quran says: 

They ask thee 

Concerning wine and gambling 
Say: in them is great sin. (2.219) 

.5. Wine drinking has become essential, 
with many a habit, in the ‘top circles' or 
‘upper classes’ in Pakistan. Perhaps, no 
State banquet is conceivable without wine¬ 
drinking. Many of the ordinary people also 
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drink freely, for it is legal in Pakistan. Is 
it Islamic? 

The Quran says: 

O ye who believel 
Intoxicant and gambling 
(Dedication of) stones, 

And (divination by) arrows, 

Ate an abomination. 

Of Satan’s handiwork: 

Eschew such (abominations) 

That yc may prosper. (5.93) 

0. Aliy woman in Pakistan can become a 
prostitute with a licence from the Govern¬ 
ment of Pakistan. Is it Islamic? 

'I’lie Quran says: 

T!ie woman and ilic man 
(iiulty ol adultery oi lornualion 
Flog each oi them 
With hundied stupes (24 2) 

Adultery and fornication are criminal 
offences according to the Quran Does it 
follow that the ()iiran upholds prostitu¬ 
tion? 

If tJie Presiilent of Pakistan takes these 
characteristics of ‘Islamic culture’ as the 
basis upon whith the unity ol Pakistan 
rests then one can only wish him and his 
concepts immortality in the history of the 
human race. The President has not said 
what the other factual aspects of ‘Islamic 
culture’m Pakistan are In the opinion of 
the Gland Mufti of P.destine, the Unnm 
system of medicine should be called 
‘Islamic medicine’, for it was originally 
developed by the Arab Muslims.-’’ If a 
.system of medicine developed by the 
Muslims be called ‘Islamic medicine’ then 
why should not the wine brewed and the 
gambling organized by the Muslims be 
called ‘Islamic wine’ and ‘Islamic gambl¬ 
ing’? In that case, at least logically, we 
could take the ‘Islamic wine’ and ‘Islamic 
gambling’ as parts of ‘Islamic culture’ 
in Pakistan. But whatever one says about 
Islamic culture must be compatible with 
the Quranic laws and principles. Big, 
airy and hypothetical talks on culture are 
either bluif or meaningless nonsense. The 


culture of a man or woman, of a commu¬ 
nity or society bears the testimony of what 
he or she, the community or the societ^ 
does in practice. One must practise what 
one preaches. Otherwise, one’s culture.is 
the culture of the hypocrites. And whatever 
may be the position of the religion of 
Islam today, the Quran has made strong 
pronouncements against the hypocrites. 

Iqbal quotes a Muslim sufi, who says: 
‘No understanding of the Holy Book is 
possible until it is actually revealed to the 
believer just as it was revealed to th^^ 
Prophet.’’*® Iqbal defines revelation in the 
following words: ‘The world life intuitive¬ 
ly secs its own needs, and at critical 
moments defines its own direction. This is 
what, in the language of religion, we call 
revelation.’®® I try to understand myself, 
life, Ciod and the universe. I know God 
exists and acts. I know God reveals truth 
anil knowledge to the properly attunM 
human mind. Every prophet, indeed every 
.n, understands God’s truth and know¬ 
ledge according to the capacity of his own 
inelligence. In understanding the truth 
revealed by God sometimes we may be 
right, sometimes we may be wrong. \'^iat, 
howesei. is most impoilant is our hone.sty. 

I have no doubt as regards the honesty of 
any prophet, though it is ^py conviction- 
based ii]>on my experience about God—ihati'' 
every prophet understands God’s revelation 
accoiding to the capacity of his own intelli¬ 
gence Piophets are men. Not every man 
IS born with the same degiee of intelli¬ 
gence and so the understanding or reali¬ 
zation ol the truth differs from man to man. 

It is not a crime if one’s understanding of 
self, life, God and the universe differs from 
that of others. My understanding is that: S, 

1. Many of the Quranic laws are harmful 
to human society in our time and they 
shoulil be repealed. But there is no provi¬ 
sion in the Quran for the annulment of such 
laws. 

2. Saint (Nanaaj) is unnecessary in our 
time as a mode of prayer. Kowtowing 
before anybody or the image or idea of 
anybody is humilitating to human beings. 
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Even the noble among men do not want— 
.in fact, they hate-flattery or self-abasement 
^/rom others. God is the Noblest and the 
Greatest. How can God want flattery from 
men? Effort to acquire more knowledge, to 
understand self, life, God and the universe 
should replace all the earlier modes of 
prayers. And one shoidd practise that one 
learns or preaches. 

3. Worship of graves is bad. Kabar Jiarat 
IS tantamount to worshipping the grave. So 
it IS useless to perform jiaral (pilgrimage) to 
^he Prophet Muhammad’s grave in Madina 
at the time of hdjt oi at any other time. Of 
course, I support international gatherings 
to promote mutual understanding and 
friendship or to solve some international 
dispute. But, in ray opinion, to worship any 
'gave is bad. 

-1 Fasting is a gooil training for self- 
losti.iint. But it is quite unscientific, un- 
if^gienic and inconvenient to fast as the 
Muslims have been doing throng?' centu¬ 
ries in the month of Ramzan. There should 
be fixed luuiis according to the clock for 
iftfir (breaking the last) and the last meal 
be lore going to bed in the night Srlm 
(meal before dasvn) and the lunar calendar 
should be abolished. 


5. I’d-ul-Azha should be forbidden. Only 
an underdeveloped soul can sacrifice other’s 
life in the hope of spiritual salvation or 
benefit. It is extreme cruelty to kill an 
animal and call it I’d (merry-making). 

6. There is no Devil or Satan who is ever 
active against man and God. God controls 
both good anti evil. So when we are fight¬ 
ing evil we aie fighting only against the 
evil foices of God. In other words, we are 
fighting against God for God. 

7. The prophet Muhammad is not the 
last prophet. This world is no prophet's 
world. God has to take care of its admini¬ 
stration. In the past, whenever human 
sofiety became degenerate, there came a 
prophet to enlighten the people. Nowhere 
IS it s.iul that a human society will not be in 
the grip of decadence after Muhammad 
preached the leligioii of Islam; one has only 
to look at the Muslim .society of today. 
I'herc bad been piophets in the past and 
there .shall be prophets in the future. It is 
(»od's responsibility to enlighten the dark 
souls 

God Himself guides and helps me to 
attain or improve my realization about self, 
life, God and the universe. Am I a Muslim? 
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TWO POEMS FROM BANGLADESH 


.-\i pre.sent I live in the assurance ol a friend 
who will help me with the loan of a mpee .ii leasl. 

At present 1 await expectantly a girl friend 
with who.se love the despair ol the past can l>e wiped away. 
At present I seek a kinsman with whom 1 (.in liiisl 
the torn roots ol my disrupted life, my Being. 

At present 1 pin my hopes on a cynic who will 
show me how to shoot a lifle right now! 


Death is dead a|;pareiitly. Nowadays a death 
does not make the Hame ol a candle flicker. 

Amidst cries ol grief and groans ol agony 
drnms and cyinhals proclaim profound exultation. 

Some there aie who would like to keep on painting 

dreams; colours tempt them as they appear. 

yet the reek ol gunpowder is in their nostrils, 

the redolence of the soil of their native land, 

and its encouraging air. This is the breath of their life. 

Tireless they are, fearless they are, without grief, 
for joy lies in the arms of every separate pain. 

Bangla Desh awaits rebirth, thrilling with the weeping, 
that rises within the womb of its sufiering mother. 

—translated by Lila Ray 
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ON BANGLADESH 


F<‘io tames have slnred Jayaprakash Marayun w deeply and involved him so 
intensely as the Bangladesh issue. Freedom fighter^ founder-secretary of Congress 
Socialist Party^ Sarvodaya leader, founder-member of the Indian Committee for 
Cultural Freedom, J.P., an ardent Gandhtan has been most forthright in his 
condemnation of the genocide being perpetrated by the hordes of Yahya Khan in 
Bangladesh. He has been also advocating formal recognition of the People's 
Government of Bangladesh. More than anyone else, J.P. has succeeded in rousing 
public opinion both here and abroad in favour of Bangladesh. 

We give below extracts from J.P.’s press statements on Bangladesh (Emphasis 
added). 


New Delhi. Maifh 10. 1971 

For tear ul being inisimclcri>too(l 1 had 
lieen hesitant to comment upon the deve¬ 
lopments in East Pakistan, but alter read¬ 
ing Sheikh Mujibur Rahman’s appeal to- 
ilay to treedom lighters the world over, I 
feel imjjelled to s.iy a few words in response. 

Fiist of ail, 1 must express my deep ad- 
^miration lor the extraordinary leadership 
that the Sheikh has given to the people ot 
Bangladesh. It xoould be hard to find an¬ 
other example in all history of a leader who 
had succeeded in uniting his people behind 
him in the total manner that Sheikh Muji- 
htir Rahman has done. It would be harder 
still to find another example of snrh over¬ 
whelming support being used with so murh 
lorbearance and wisdom in the face of so 
Audi provocation. Since Gandhiji it has 
been given to Sheikh Mujibur Rahman to 
demonstrate the power of non-violence on 
such a vast scale ... 

Let me make it clear that just as I believe 
in the territorial integrity of my country, I 
do not wish to see the breakup of Pakistan. 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman himself has been 
asking for nothing more than full auto¬ 
nomy for his state and in spite of acts of 


genocide on the pan of the West Pakistan 
military rule, he h.is desisted from taking 
the last irrevocable step ol secession. That 
IS a measure ol his siatemanship. The 
ies[ionbiliiy ol pushing him beyond his sell- 
imposed limit would be entiiely upon the 
civil and military jiowers in West Pakistan. 
Let us hope that they would be wise enough 
not to push him that lar.... 

Silabdiara, March 27, 1971 

In a recent statement 1 had hoped that 
the militaiy and bnreaiicralic Icadcis oi 
Pakistan would have wisdom enough not 
to push Sheikh Mujibur R.thman and the 
people of East P.ikisian l>eyond the point 
of no-return. Events have belied the hope 
.md Piesident ^’ahya Kh.in has ordered 
what ts euphemistically called stringent 
martial law but what in reality is a military 
subjugation ol a whole people.... 

Some aspects of the situation should par¬ 
ticularly weigh with democratic peoples and 
governments of the world, namely that 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, having toon a 
majority of the seats in the Pakistan 
National Assembly and 98.8 per cent of the 
seats in the Eastern wing, is by all canons of 
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democracy the rightful ruler of Pakistan 
and further that since Bangladesh con^ 
tains 58 per cent of the people of Pakistan 
it is really a minority in the united 
Pakistan that is trying to suppress the 
majority. The minority must in reality be 
very small because except for the paranoiac 
West Punjabi Muslims, the pco 2 >les of Sind. 
North-West Frontier and Baluchislun do 
not appc.ir to be so united behind the mili¬ 
tary dictatorship and have themselves been 
demanding various degrees of autonomy.. . 

Patna, April 2, 1971 

The lime has, however, come when it 
must be realised that not much useful pur¬ 
pose will be served by mere expressions of 
lesolve and promises of sympathy. Wh.it the 
occasion cries lor is the immediate imple¬ 
mentation of the promises made. Material 
support in the shape ol leliet of e\ery kind 
and the opening of the holders to all those 
who might Cl OSS over has, ol course, to be 

.irrangeci_Biil it is as much recpiircd to 

ensure that the struggle for liber.nion for 
Bangladesh is not crushed by the y\rmy ol 
^Vcsl Pakistan. All help required for this 
purjjose should be made available without 
furthci delay. ^Vh.ll that help could be, 
what (oncrete form our active support 
should take, may be.st be left to the 
Ciovernment to decide. I have only to say 
that my sense of history and knowledge 
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of international affairs tell me that it will 
not be any violation of international law to. 
accord immediate recognition to Bangla^ 
desh. Eminent international jurists like 
Mr Chagla and Mr Krishna Menon have 
also taken the same view.... 

Another factor to 1)e taken into account 
is the proven f.ict of legitimacy of the 
Government ol .Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. 
There is no parallel outside of the commu¬ 
nist states in which any political party at a 
free and fair eleition was able to achieve 
the kind of near-total victory as the Sheikh’s 
Axoami League rvas able to register. From 
the demoiratit standpoint Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman's Government is unquestionably 
much more legitimate than the military rule 
of President Yahya Khan, xoho.se only sanc¬ 
tion is fared. Therefore, those xoho arc 
supporting IVe.st Pakistan in the name of 
unity and (onsliliilionality are indeed 
strengthening the muses of sodal reactiofr,' 
colonialism and militarism. I’lie countries 
of I lie third world, especiiilly ol Africa and 
Asi.i, who l.ilk so much of levolulion and 
the people arc, thcreloic, on dial today. 
Will u not be a m.ijor tr.igcdy of history it 
this gical example of people's upsurge is 
ini-shed by the military, anti-jieople and 
.inti-democratic junia with the “revolution¬ 
aries” and “ch.mijnons ol the jaeople” 
standing by in obedience to\he wishes of., 
that junta? 


J.P. went on an extensive tour of several countries during May-Junc, 1971 to 
rouse public opinion abroad on the Bangladesh issue. He visited Cairo, Rome, 
Belgrade, Moscow, Helsinki, Stockholm, Bonn, Paris, London, Washington, New 
York, Ottawa, Vancouver, Tokyo, Djakarta, Singapore and Kuala Lumpur. On 


his return, he issued a press statement 
"mission as a servant of peace." We 
(Emphasis added) 

1 HAD undertaken this mission as a 
servant of peace on behalf of the Sarva 
Seva Sangh and the Gandhi Peace Founda¬ 
tion. 1 am very thankful indeed, for all the 
help, financial and otherwise, that 1 receiv¬ 
ed from them. 

Equally, I must express my warm appre- 


from Nexu Delhi on June 29, 1971 on his 
give beloxo extracts from the statement. 

elation of all the help and hospitality that 
we received from our country's representa¬ 
tives in all the capitals we visited. We are 
must thankful to riiein in paiiicular and to 
the Government of India in general for all 
that they did to make my mission as useful 
as possible. 
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On Bangladesh 

It was not to beg for aid for refugee relief 
or only to talk alwut human suffering and 
to arouse the moral conscience of the world 
that I undertook the arduous trip. Succour 
tor millions of refugees who have fled to 
India, as well as succour tor many millions 
more subjected to terror in Bangladesh 
and laced with famine and epidemic there, 
is ot course urgent and I naturally spoke 
about it. As for the moral conscience of the 
world or what is left of it, the press every¬ 
where, except for Cairo, has done, and 1 
I think IS still doing, a wonderful job. 

My greater concern was with the political 
issues involved and the need for their 
urgent resolution, because as 1 tried to 
point out to those whom 1 met, the refugee 
problem and the humanitarian problem 
were only by-products ot the underlying 
political problem. 

Thanks to the world press as well as to 
ftChcr sources ol inlormation, including 
iheii own dipioinalic channels, 1 iound 
that governments were lairly well posted in 
regard to the political aspects ol the ques¬ 
tion. 1 think It was generally ielt that the 
Goveinment of Pakistan by using its bintal 
might to suppress the democratic verdict ol 
the people ol Bangladesh had put into 
jeopardy the very survival of Pakistan as a 
united nation. Yet, I found the spokesmen 
ot some goveinments clutching at the straw 
ot hope that some links between the two 
wings might still be preserved. Therefore, 
they all seemed to be pressing Pakistan to 
stop military operations .md seek a politi¬ 
cal accommodation—this was the popu¬ 
lar term in Washington—with the leaders 
ot Bangladesh. When questioned it they 
had accommodation with stooges in their 
mind, they were emphatic in disclaiming 
liny such thought. Again, when confronted 
with the view that alter what the Pakistan 
army had done in Bangladesh no self-res¬ 
pecting Bengali would accept even a ‘ten¬ 
uous link” with West Pakistan, wishful 
thinking took the place of hard reason. 

The fact of the matter iSj and let this be 
understood clearly in this country, that the 
great powers are all anxious to preserve the 
status quo in terms of the balance of power 
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already established in the world. Some of 
them are particularly keen to preserve the 
balance in South Asia which has been creat¬ 
ed by them through a deliberate policy of 
neutralising India by bolstering up Pakis¬ 
tan. 

In any event, it is India that is immedia¬ 
tely concerned and will have to face the 
consequences ol Pakistan’s action, and I 
lound no evidence anywheic that anyone 
was piepared to pull the chestnuts out of 
the lire for us. 

Some ol the economic burden ol caring 
alter the relugees they m.iy lie prepared to 
share—though out estimate ol numbers jier- 
haps appeared cxaggeiatcd to them—but it 
is obvious that the social and political 
burdens will have to be borne by India 
alone. And heaven knows these but dens are 
lar heavier th.in the economic ones... 

To sum up the impressions ot my tour, 
ice in India must understand that we can¬ 
not expert others In solve our difficulties 
for us We have to do that ourselves. Second¬ 
ly, we have to decide if continued sup¬ 
pression of the people of Bangladesh, xcith 
all Its attendant economic, polilual and 
social consequences, will be in our national 
interest. This is not the some as ashing 
whether a break-up of Pakistan will be in 
India’s national interest. President Yahya 
Khan and his advisers have already succeed¬ 
ed in breaking up their nation. The ques¬ 
tion to be amwered is lohether the attempt 
by We.st Pakistan to occupy Bangladesh by 
force, until all its present and future conse¬ 
quence's for us, is Cl spectacle which we can 
(ontinue to behold until little more than 
brave words. Tor myself, 1 cun quite clear in 
my mind that it would be a grave betrayal 
of India’s national interests to delay action 
much longer.. 

Everyone 1 met abroad was full of praise 
for the Prime Minister's restraint and states¬ 
manship in dealing with a diliicult crisis. I 
too admire hei foi that. But she must 
decide now it the time for action has not 
arrived. Action, not from any altruistic 
motives of rescuing East Bengalis from 
Pakistan terror and restoring to them 
their lost democracy, but to prevent Yahya 
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Khan from exporting his internal <haos 
into this country and achieving a demo¬ 
graphic redistribution of his population at 
our cost, and, above all, to defend our 
political, economic and social institutions. 
1 concede that the Prime Minister must 
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choose her time because she alone is in a 
position to know and weigh all the pros and 
cons involved. But even to a private citizen 
like me the basic considerations are clear 
and it is on that ground that my plea for 
action is being advanced. 


We give below J.P.’s press statement released on July 27, 1971 from New Delhi, 
this statement does not seem to have received the wide coverage it deserves. 
(Emphasis added). 


"A dove turned hawk”, "a wai-monger”— 
this is how 1 have been described in a sec¬ 
tion ol the press. Others have pictured me 
as trying to embarrass or discredit the Prime 
Minister; and at least one im.iginative 
weekly ol Bombay has suggested that by iny 
present Bangladesh stance I am ho|)ing to 
])ressurise Indiraji to make me the next 
President of India! Tlie Muslim press, bar¬ 
ring few exceptions, is particularly on the 
offensive against me. As soon as 1 have a 
little breathing time, I hojje to write more 
hilly about the question ol Bangladesh. 
Here, 1 only wish to clarify my position and 
make an earnest appeal. 

1 tlcny categorically that 1 have ever 
advocated a war with Pakistan. Indeed, 
ever since the lie first appeared in the press 
I have been contradicting it, but, as it hap¬ 
pens, the mud splashed in headline con¬ 
tinues to stick. This is not only grossly un¬ 
fair to me but also cieates confusion in the 
()ublic mind and thereby weakens the 
national eflort so essential at this criti¬ 
cal and fateful moment. The present crisis 
is so serious that either this nation shall 
emerge from it as a steeled, united, strong 
and respected power or as a demoralised, 
confused and spineless weakling no longer 
to be taken seriously by the world. There¬ 
fore, let no one try to confuse the issues. 

What / have been advocating is not war 
against Pakistan but formal political recog¬ 
nition of the People's Government of 
Bangladesh. It is true that when question¬ 
ed if recognition of the Government and 
open assistance to the Mukti Bahini may 


not provoke Pakistan to start a war 
with India, / have admitted that the risk 
was certainly there, but it had to be 
accepted. 

If this IS tantamount to saying that India 
should dec late u<ai on Pakistan, then I am 
surely a war-monger. But then heaven 
knows who tn this country is not a ware' 
moTi}:,rr. The only difference, as far as I have 
been able to understand, betiveen people of 
my u'uy of thinking and the Government of 
India that while the latter is tvatling for 
the right moment to aruvc lohen recogni¬ 
tion may be given, we arc saying that the 
right moment is now. 

As for my wanting to embarrass or dis¬ 
credit the Prime Minister or t<^ force her to 
give me a job, these are too vile suggestion.'^ 
lo be taken notice ol. But as they have 
appeared in print and aie likely to confuse 
the odd reader, let me make it clear that 1 
have no political axe to grind, nor am I a 
landidatc for any office, and that I have 
personal affection and regard for the Prime 
Minister. In fact, on this cjueslion of 
Bangladesh, my impression is that there is 
complete understanding between us, and 
that the public pressure that I am helping 
to build up in favour of immediate or 
early recognition can in no way embarrass 
her. 

The appeal that I wish to make is to 
keep party politics out of the Bangladesh 
issue. In her ver^ first statement on the 
subject in the current session of the Lok 
Sabha, the Prime Minister had emphasised 
that “this situation cannot be tackled in a 
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partisan spirit or in terms ot party politics". 
The unanimous resolution passed by the 
Lok Sabha was an excellent beginning of 
this approach. But unfortunately symptoms 
have appeared recently of a divisive, even 
partisan, approach. It is understandable 
that differences between parlies, even on 
such a non-partisan issue as Bangladesh, 
might arise in course of time, particularly 
in view ol Government’s continned hesita¬ 
tion to take ollective action. There are two 
main blocks of opinion. One is represented 
by the riding Congress which is not oppos¬ 
ed to recognition in piinciple but wants in 
jnadice tor leave it to the Prime Minister to 
choose the ap])ropiiatc moment lor it, 
though wiihout making it clear what iac- 
tor.» would determine the choice ot the 
moment. 'I he other block is constituted ot 
almost the eiitiie Opposition plus many 


non-party organisations and individuals 
like myself who feel that the time for recog¬ 
nition is here and now. Though this un- 
lortunaie division of the national mind has 
been allowed to occur, the difference of 
opinion is not so gieat, nor is the issue itself 
of such a nature, as to permit its partisan 
exploitation. 

While the Congress (R) might wish to 
mobilise public opinion in favour of its 
own stand, it must concede the right to 
otliers to do the same. The latter, however, 
must prcseni a united front if they mean to 
be taken sciiously. Happily, Shri Atal 
Bihari Vajpayee, President of the Bhara¬ 
tiya Jana .Sangh, has agreed to convert his 
parly’s jirogramme scheduled for the 12th 
August into an all-party or even a non¬ 
patty aflair. 1 appeal to all the parties and 
personalities concerned to take advantage of 
this constiuctive offer. 


At liist, pan-Arabism's political goal w.is Iteedom within the Ottoman 
empire, and this seemed possible of aitainnicnt with the glowing revolutionai> 
movement within I’urkey itself, the centre of the empire. Arab nationalists and 
'rtirkisli refonncis co-ojierated in the (Committee of Union and Progress, the secret 
a.ssociatiun through which the Young Turks took potscr in 1908-9 on a liberal 
|>rogramme that promised ccpialiiy to the vaiiotis racial, religious, and national 
groups. But the chauvinism of the Young Turks disillusioned the Arabs, who then 
adopted autonomy as their political goal. Christian leadership in the nationalist 
movement began to be shared with Moslems, who were also feeling the influence 
of new ideologies. Moreover, the illiberal ttnn of the Yotitig Turks alienated the 
Moslem Arabs as much as it did the Christians. The Oitomi^ation policy meant 
the discouragement of Arabic language and literature and the imposition of 
Turkish in administration and education.... These developments set the stage 
for the failure of the Ottoman effoit to defend itself against the Allied |>owers by 
calling for a Holy War in 19H. 


—Morroe Berger, The Arab Woild Today. Doublcday & Company 

New York 1962, p. 338 
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This struggle ol oins is lor the tomplete libertition ot seventy million 
people ot Bangladesh. Oui struggle will go on until our lights are secured. 
The people ol Bangladesh will no longer be cowed down by bullets, guns 
and bayonets, for today the people are united. 

We must be ready for any sacrifice in order to achieve o«r goal. Every 
home must be turned into a loilress of resistance. Ours is a just demand. So 
we arc sure to win. 


Joi Bangla. 


Sheikh Mujibtir Rahman 
" 19 . 3 . 71 
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OUR SIX-POINT PROGRAMME 


The following exhacts from a statement issued by Bangabandhu Mujibur Rehman 
on February 24, 1971 give an idea of the demands of the people of Bangladesh 
bcfoie Gen. Yahya Khan's troops stinck out on a course of genocide on March 25. 


ONSISTENTLY with its belief in 
democratic principles and processes, the 
p. Awami League has adhered to the view 
that vital constitutional issues should be re¬ 
solved, and indeed can only be resolved 
tluough debates and discussions within 
the National Assembly. In pursuance of 
this objective, the Awami League has been 
calling for an early meeting of tlie National 
Assembly. It had also made itself available 
lor discussions with every political parly 
and leader. 

1 along with my party leaders met 
President Yalrya and explained the impli¬ 
cations of the Six-Point constitutional for¬ 
mula, in favour of which the majority of 
the people of Pakistan had recorded a 
historic verdict. 

Thereafter, I met the Chairman of the 
People’s Party, Mr Z. A. Bhutto and ray 
colleagues had ‘^evcral meetings with his 
colleagues. We in^pressed upon them that 
I after the historic verdict given by the majo¬ 
rity of the people of Pakistan in favour of 
the Six-Point federal scheme, this scheme 
was now the property of the people. 

We expressed our readiness, however, to 
make necessary clarifications in order to dis¬ 
pel any misgivings they might have about 
the impact of the Six-Point scheme upon 
any of the legitimate interests of the 
Punjab, $ind, NWFP and Baluchistan or 


on the viability of the federal Government. 

I'hc People's Party itself postponed seri¬ 
ous and detailed discussions in respect of 
the Six-Point scheme on the ground that 
they would first have discussions with their 
members in West Pakistan and thereafter, 
return for luriher discussions. 

When ultimately the notice convening 
the National Assembly on ."ird March, 1971, 
was issued, it appeared for a moment that 
the foices ol reason had prevailed over the 
dark conspiratorial forces, which always 
become active in Pakistan whenever the 
people aic about to take ovei power 
thiough the democratic process. 

These anti-people forces had dismissed 
an elected Go\ eminent in East Bengal in 
1954, dissolved the Constituent Assembly 
in 1955, imposed Martial Law in 1958 and 
intervened to frustiate every people’s 
movement thereafter. 

That these conspiratorial forces, how¬ 
ever are getting ready to strike once again 
is seen from the events that have followed 
since the announcement of the convening 
of the National Assembly. Mr Z. A. Bhutto 
and the People’s Party have suddenly start- 
ted striking postures and issuing pro¬ 
nouncements which reveal a tendency to 
subvert the constitutional processes by 
obstructing the normal functioning of the 
National Assembly. 
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Yet some of the basic objections now 
being laised to the Six-Point programme 
when carefully examined appear to be 
nothing but calculated measures to perpe¬ 
tuate the colonial status of tiangla Desh. 
The colonial exploitation ol the 70 million 
people of Bangla Desh and the transfer oi 
its resources for the benefit of the vested 
interests ol the other Wing has been done 
principally thiough the control of foieign 
trade, loteign aid and loieigii exchange b) 
the Centie. 

I'Jius ovei HO per cent ol all ioieign aid 
obtained has been utilised ioi the benefit 
ol the vested inleiests ol West Pakistan. 
C>\cr iwo-thirds ol all impoits made over 
the last 23 years has been into West Paki¬ 
stan. Poicign e.\change earnings of Bangla 
Desh to the extent ol over Rs, 500 croic lias 
been utilised in West Pakistan. 

Exploitation 

Bangla Desh has been used as a piutect- 
ed market ol 70 million foi the beneiii ol <i 
Jiandlul ol the industrialists ol West Paki¬ 
stan, who have been enabled to make 
gigantic piofits. As a result of such luili- 
less exploitation, the economy ol Bangla 
Desh is in a stale ol iinininent collapse. 
Haunted by the spcctic ol iamiiie and 
denied the baie means ol subsistence, the 
people ol Bangla Desh have been i educed 
to a state ol tot.il destitution. We can on 
no account allow this stale ol alTans to 
continue. 

Such exploitation would not have been 
possible unless foreign trade and aid have 
been with tlie Centre. 

In this background, the insistence upon 
the retention of foreign trade and akl in 
the Centie appeals all too clearly to be 
designed not to secure the interests of na¬ 
tional integrity but to ensure the reten¬ 
tion in the hands ol the Centie ol the prin¬ 
cipal instruments required for the colonial 
exploitation of Bangla Desh. 

The other objections to the Six-Point 
formula whic h are being raised are design¬ 
ed to create misunderstanding between ^e 
people of Bangla Desli and the oppressed 


masses of the Western Wing. The Six-Poini 
scheme does not in any way leave the federal 
government at the mercy of the federating 
units, as is insinuated. It clearly contem¬ 
plates adequate appropi iations being made 
by the federal government of revenue and 
foreign exchange resources on the basis of 
express constitutional provisions, which 
would empower a federal levy on the 
federating units. This levy would be a fiist 
chaige on the resources ol the units. 

Similatly the objection that there would 
be msiipciable difficulty in conducting 
foreign jiolicy by the fecleral government, 
if loieign trade and aid ate left with the 
Icdeiating units, is not genuine. For it has 
been time and again icaffirmed that the 
powei in respect of foicigti trade and aid 
would be exercised by the units, “within 
the framework of the foreign policy ol 
the country.” 

Two points of significance are made. 
One is the utterly false i harge that Awami 
League is seeking to impose Six Points 
upon West Pakistan. 

The .'iix-Point .scheme is in essence a 
.scheme for safeguarding the autonomy ol 
the Icdeiating units. Jf the federating units 
of West Pakistan do not wish to have pre- 
c isely the same degree ol autonomy as 
Bangla Desh or wish to cede ctrtain addi¬ 
tional poweis to the Centre or to establisJi 
certain regional institutions, the Six-Point 
loriiuila does not at all staml in their way. 
Nor indeed has the Awami League ever 
taken up the position that the six }X)ints 
could be imposed upon the federating units 
of West Pakistan. 

The other point which is strikingly pre- 
.sented is that if Bangla Desh cannot be re¬ 
tained on such terms as-it was in the jiast 
or such teims as are to be dictated by the 
minority from the other Wing, that is, if 
it cannot be retained as a colony, and in¬ 
stead if Bangla Desh were to play its right¬ 
ful role as the majority province, then 
West Pakistan shoujd be ".saved.” But the 
question is saved “from whom” and "for 
whom?" 

Obviously the author would like to see 
it saved from the Bengalis, who are 
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irrevocably committed to democracy, and 
it is to be saved for the vested interests of 
West Pakistan, who would not survive in 
such a democracy and whose right to exploit 
the downtrodden masses of West Pakistan 
should be secured even if they liave to lose 
this “right" so far as Bangla Desh is ton- 
cerned. 

There should be no doubt in the minds 
of the awakened people of Pakistan that 
the conspirators and the vested interests 
and theii lackeys are embarking upon the 
last desperate bid to frustrate the adoption 
of a constitution by the elected representa¬ 
tives of the people and the transfer of 
))ower to .hem. 

'J'lieir desperation has reached a point 
where they are even willing to gamble with 
the existente of Pakistan while pretending 
to be concerned with national integrity. It 
is they who ave about to inllitt a moital 
blow on the integrity oi Pakisi.in by Irus- 
traiing ihe last opportunity ih.u the people 
of Pakist.in have of evolving for themselves, 


THE PROCLAMATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


WHEREAS tree elections were held in 
Bangladesh from 7th December, 1970 to 
elect representatives for the purpose of 
framing a constitution, 

AND 

WHEREAS at these elections the people 
of Bangladesh elected 167 out of 169 re¬ 
presentatives belonging to the Awami 
League, 

AND 

WHEREAS General Yahya Khan sum¬ 
moned the elected representatives of the 
people to meet on the 3rd March, 1971, for 
the purpo'-e of framing a Constitution, 
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through a democratic and constitutional 
process, a basis for living together. 

For this is what a constitution adopted 
by the National Assembly of Pakistan 
would be. We still remain prepared to 
make every eflort in that forum, which is 
the only proper forum, to discharge our 
historic responsibility to give to this 
cuuntiy a durable constitution. In this task 
we invite the co-operation of each and 
every member of the National Assembly 
(roni eveiy part of Pakistan. 

Let any would-be despot take lessons 
fioin hisioiy. We wain the dark foices of 
(oiispiracy not to embark on any reckless 
adventure or to play with the fate of 120 
million people. If any one seeks to obstruct 
or to frustrate the demoiratic piocess, it 
w'lll be the sacred duty of the awakened 
masses of Bangla Desh, the Punjab, Sind, 
NWFP and Baluchistan to resist them. I 
will urge the awakened masses of Bangla 
Desh to prepare to resist the anti-people 
forces by every means possible so that they 
tan be rtKitcd out from our soil. 


Mujibnagar, Bangladesh 
Dated 10th day ol April, 1971. 

AND 

WHEREAS instead of fulfilling their 
promise and while still conferring with the 
representatives of the people of Bangla¬ 
desh, the Pakisl.m authorities declared an 
iiiijusi and treat herons war, 

AND 

WHEREAS in the facts and circumstan¬ 
ces of such treacherous conduct Banga 
Bandhu Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, the un¬ 
disputed leader of 75 millions of people of 
Bangladesh, in due fulfilment of the legiti¬ 
mate right of self-determination of the peo¬ 
ple of Bangladesh, duly made a declaration 
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of independence at Dacca on March 26, 
1971, and urged tJie people of Bangladesh 
to defend the honour and integrity of 
of Bangladesh, 

AND 

WHEREAS in the (ondiict of a ruthless 
and savage war the Pakistani authorities 
committed and are still continuously com¬ 
mitting numerous acts ol genocide and un- 
pifiedcnted tortures, amongst others on 
ilic civilian and un.irmcd people of 
Bangladesh, 

AND 

WHEREAS the Pakistan Government 
by levying an unjust war and committing 
genocide .ind by other repicssivc measures 
made it impossible foi the elected represen¬ 
tatives ol the people ol Bangladesh to meet 
and Irame a Consliiution. and give to them¬ 
selves a Ciovernment. 

AND 

WHEREAS the people of Bangladesh by 
their heroism, braveiy and revolutionary 
fervour have established elfective control 
over the territories of Bangladesh, 

WE the elected lepresentatives of the 
people of Bangladesh, as honour bound by 
the mandate given to us by the people of 
Bangladesh whose will is supreme duly 
constituted ourselves into a Constituent 
Assembly, and 

having held mutual consultations, and 

in order to ensure for the people of 
Bangladesh equality, human dignity and 
social justice, 

do hereby affirm and resolve that till such 
time as a Constitution is framed, Banga 
Bandhu Sheikh Mujibur Rahman shall be 
the President of the Republic and that 


Syed Nazrul Islam shall be the Vice-Preil- 
dent of the Republic, and 

that the President shall be the Supreme 
Commander of all the Armed Forces of the. 
Republic, 

shall exercise all the Executive and 
l,egislative powers of the Republic includ¬ 
ing the power to grant pardon, 

shall have the power to appoint a Prime 
Minister and such other Ministers as he 
con.siders necessary, 

shall have the power to levy taxes and 
adjourn the Constituent Assembly, and 

do all other things that may be necessary 
to give to the Peojjle of Bangladesh an 
oideily and just Government. 

WE the elo» ted lepresentatives of the 
People of Bangladesh do further re¬ 
solve that in the event of there being no 
President oi the President being unable to 
enter ujjon his office or being unable to ex¬ 
ert ise his [lowers and duties due to any 
reason whatsoever, the Vice-President shall 
have and exercise all the powers, duties and 
responsibilities herein conferred on \he 
President, 

WE liuther resolve that we undertake to 
ol>ser\e and give effect to all duties and 
obligations devolvetl upon us as a member 
of the family of nations and by the Charter 
ol United Nations. 

WE further resolve that this proclama¬ 
tion of independence shall be deemed to 
have come into effect from 26th day of 
March, 1971. 

WE further resolve that in order to give 
effect to this instrument wB appoint Profes¬ 
sor Yusuf Ali our duly Constituted poten- 
tiary and to give to the President and the 
Vice-President oaths of office. 
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‘PAKISTAN IS DEAD’ 


The following statement toas issued from Alnjihnagnr by Mi Tajuddin Ahmed, 
Prime Minister of Bangladesh on 17 April 1971 after the proclamation of Bangla¬ 
desh as a sovereign republic. 


"OANGLA Dcsli is at war. It has been 
" given no thoice but to secure its right 
of self-determination through n iiiitional 
libetation struggle against the (olonial 
oppression of West Pakistan. 

In the face of positive altcinpls by the 
Government of Pakistan to distoit the facts 
^n a desperate attempt to <-over up their 
war of genocide in Bangla Desh, the world 
must be told the cirtiimstances undei whitli 
the peate-loving people of Bangla Desh 
were diiven to substitute armed struggle 
loi parliamentai y politics to realise the just 
aspirations ol the peojile of Bangla Desh 

The Six-Point programme for autonomy 
lor Bangla Desh within Pakistan had been 
pul forward in all sincerity by the Awami 
League as the last possible solution to pre¬ 
serve the integrity of Pakistan. Fighting the 
elections to the National Assembly on the 
issue of six points, the Awami League won 
167 out of 169 .seats from Bangla Desh in 
a House of .*113. Its electoral victory was so 
decisive that it won 80 per cent of the popu¬ 
lar votes cast. The decisive nature of its 
victory placed it in a clear majority within 
the National Assembly. 

The post-election period was a time ol 
hope, for never had a people spoken .so 
decisively in the history of parliamentary 
democracy. It was widely believed in both 
wings that a viable constitution based on 
the six points could be worked out. The 
Pakistan People’s Party which emerged as 
the leading party in Sind and Punjab had 
avoided raising the issue of six points in 
their electiem campaign and had no obli¬ 


gation whatever to its electorate to re.sist it. 

in Baluchistan, the domiiiant party, 
National Awami Party, was fully com- 
milted to six poinLs. In the NWFP, the 
NAP, dominant in the iiroviutial As.sembly, 
was also a believer in maximum autonomy. 
The cour.se of the elections, which marked 
the deieat of the reactionary patties, there- 
loie, gave every leason to be ojitimislic 
.ibout the futiiic o( democracy in Pakistan. 

Pifpar.itoty to the convening of the 
National Assembly, talks were expected 
betwc'eii the main parties in the |K)litical 
aiena. However, whilst the Awami League 
was always willing, preparatory to going 
to the Assembly, to explain its constitutional 
position and to discuss alternative proposals 
iiom the other parties, it believed that the 
.spiiii ol .1 true democracy demanded that 
the Constitution be debated and hnalised 
ill the National A.ssembly rather than in 
secret sessions. 

To this end, it insisted on an early .sum¬ 
moning of the National Assembly; in anti¬ 
cipation of this session, the Awami League 
woiked day and night to prepare a draft 
Constitution based on six points and fully 
examined all the implications of formulat¬ 
ing and implementing such a Constitution. 

The first major talks over Pakistan’s 
political future took place between Gen. 
Y.ihya and Sheikh Miijibur Rehman in 
mid-January In this session Gen. Yahya 
probed the extent of the Awami League’s 
commitment to its programme and was 
.assured that they were fully aware of its 
implications. But contrary to expectation 
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Yahya did not spell out his own ideas about 
the Constitution. Gen. Yahya gave the im¬ 
pression of not finding anything seriously 
objectionable in six points, but emphasised 
the need for coming to an understanding 
with the PPP in West Pakistan. 

The next round of talks took place bet¬ 
ween the PPP and the Awami League from 
January 27, J971 in Dacca where Mr 
Bhutto and his team held a number of 
sessions with the Awami League to disruss 
the Constitution. 

As in (he case with Yahya, Mr Bhutto 
did not bring any concrete proposals of his 
own about the nature of the Constitution. 
He and his advisers were mainly interested 
in discussing the implications of six ]X)uits 
Siiue their responses were essentially nega¬ 
tive anti they had no prepaied brief of 
their own it was not possible for the talks 
to develop into serious negotiations where 
attempts could be made to bridge the gap 
between the two parties. It was evident that 
as ye( Mr Bhutto had no formal position 
of liis own from which to negotiate. 

It must be made clear that when the PPP 
left Dacca there was no indication fiom 
their part that a deadlock had been icached 
with the Awami League. Rather they con- 
hrmed that all doors were open and that 
following a round of talks with West 
Pakistani leaders, the PPP would either 
have a second and more substantive round 
of talks with the Awami League or w’oiild 
meet in the National Assembly who.se com¬ 
mittees provided ample opportunity foi 
detailed discussion on the Constitution 

Mr Blmtto’s announcement to boycott 
(he National Assembly, therefore, came as 
a complete surprise. The boycott decision 
was surprising because Mr Bhutto had al¬ 
ready been accommcxlated once by the 
President when he refused Sheikh Mu jib’s 
plea for an early session of the Assembly 
on February 15 and fixed it, in line with 
Mr Bhuttos preference, for March 3. 

Following his decision to boycott the 
Assembly, Mr Bhutto launched a campaign 
of intimidation against all other parties in 
West Pakistan to prevent them from 
attending the session. In this task, there is 


evidence that Lt. Gen. Umer, Chairman of 
the National Security Council and close. 
usscKiate of President Yahya Khan, with a 
view to strengthening Mr Bhutto’s hand, 
personally pressurised various West Wing 
leaders not to attend the Assembly. In spite 
of this display of pressfire tactics by Mr 
Bhutto and Lt-Cen. Umer, all members of 
the National Assembly from We.<t Pakistan, 
except the PPP and the Qayyum Muslim 
League had booked their se^ to East 
P.ikislan, ioi the session of Muich 3. 

Within the QML itself, half their mem¬ 
bers had booked their seats and there were 
signs of revolt within (he PPP where many 
uiembeis were wanting to come to Dacca. 
Faced with the breakdown of this joint front 
against Bangin .Desh, Gen. Yahya obliged 
Mr Bhutto on March 1 by postponing the 
As.sembly, not for any finite pericxl, but 
.sine die Moreover, he dismissed the 
Governor of East Pakistan Admiral S. M.‘ 
Ahsaii. who was believed to be one of the 
modciates in his Administration. The 
Cabinet with its component of Bengalis was 
also dismissed .so that all power was con¬ 
centrated in the hands of the West Wing 
military Junta. 

In these circumstances Yahya’s gesture 
could not be seen as anything but an 
attempt to frustrate the popidar will by 
colluding with Mr Bhutto. The National 
Assembly was the only forum where Bangla¬ 
desh could assert its voice and political 
strength, and to frustrate this was a clear 
indication that Parliament was not to be 
a real .source of power in Pakistan. 

Tlie reaction to the postponement in 
Bangl.'ide.sh was inevitable and .sponta- 
ncotis and throughout the land, people took 
to the streets to record their protest at this 
arbitrary act. People now felt sure that 
Yahya never really intended to transfer 
power, and was making a mockery of 
parliamentary politics. The popular mood 
felt that the rights of Bangladesh could 
never be realisecl 'Within the framework of 
Pakistan, where Yahya could .scj^ blatantly 
frustrate the summoning of an Assembly 
proclaimed by his own writ and urged that 
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SheiUt Mujibur Rehman must go for full 
independence. 

Sheikh Mujib, however, continued to 
seek a political settlement. In calling for a 
programme of non-cooperation on March 
3 he chose the weapon of peaceful confron- 
tarion ag^ji^t the army of occupation as 
an attem(lL to bring them to their sense. 
This was In itself a major gesture in the 
face of the cold-blooded firing on unarmed 
demonstrators on March 2 and 3 which had 
already led W over a thousand casualties. 

4 The course of the non-cooperation move¬ 
ment is now a part of history. Never in the 
course of any liberation struggle has non¬ 
cooperation ' been carried to the limits 
attained within Bangla Desh between 
March 1 and 25. Non-co-operation was total. 
No judge of the High Court could be found 
to administer the oath of office to the new 
Governor, Lt-General Tikka Khan. The 
4 gjtire civilian administration including 
the f)olice and th^ civil service of Pakistan, 
refused to attend office. The people stopped 
supply of focxl to the army. Even the 
civilian employees of the Defence establish¬ 
ment joined the boycott. 

Non-co-operation did not stop at absten¬ 
tion from work. The civilian administra¬ 
tion and police positively pledged their 
support to Sheikh Mujibur Rehman and 
put themselves under his orders. 

^ In this situation the Awami League 
without being a formally constituted Gov¬ 
ernment, was forced to take on the respon¬ 
sibility of keeping the economy and ad¬ 
ministration running whilst non-co-opera¬ 
tion lasted. In this task they had the un¬ 
qualified support not on^ of the people 
but the Administration and business com¬ 
munity. The latter two subordinated them- 
fftlves to the directives of the Awami 
J^ague and accepted them as the sole 
autliority to solve their various problems. 

In^these unique circumstances the eco¬ 
nomy and administration were kept going 
in spite of the formidable problems arising 
out of the power vacuum which had 
suddenly enraged in Bangla Desh. In spite 
of the lack of any formal authority, Awami 
League volunteers in co-operation with the 


police maintained a level of law and order 
which was a considerable improvement on 
normal times. 

Faced with this demonstration of total 
support to the Awami League and this 
historic non-co-operation movement, Gen. 
Yahya appearc'd to have modified his tac¬ 
tics. On March 6, he still seemed deter¬ 
mined to provoke a confrontation when he 
made his highly provocative speech putting 
the full blame for the crisis on the Awami 
League and not even referring to the 
architect of the crisis, Mr Bhutto. It seems 
that he expected a declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence on March 7. The army in Dacca was 
put on full alert to crush the move and Lb- 
Gen. Tikka Khan was flown to replace Lt.- 
Gen. Yakub to signify the hardening of 
attitudes within the junta. 

.Sheikh Mu jib, however, once again opted 
for the path of political settlement in spite 
of massive public sentiment for indepen¬ 
dence. In presenting his four-point propo¬ 
sal for attending the National Assembly he 
not only had to contain the public mood 
but to leave a way open for Yahya to ex¬ 
plore this last chance for a peaceful settle¬ 
ment. 

It is now clear that Yahya and his gene- 
lals never had the slightest intention of 
solving Pakistan's political crisis peacefully 
but were only interested in buying time to 
permit the reinforcement of their military 
machine within Bangla Desh. Yahya's visit 
to Dacca was a mere cover for his plan of 
genocide. It now becomes clear that con¬ 
tingency plans for such a crisis had already 
begun well in advance of the crisis. 

.Shortly before March I tanks which had 
been sent north to Rangpur to defend the 
borders were brought back to Dacca. From 
March 1 the families of Army personnel 
were being sent off to West Pakistan on a 
priority basis along with the families of 
West Pakistani businessmen. 

The military build-up was accelerated 
after March 1 and continued throughout 
the talks up to March 25. Members of the 
armed forces dressed in civilian clothe 
were flown in PIA commercial flights via 
Ceylon. GlSOs carrying arms and provi- 
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sions for the garrisons flew into Dacca. It 
is estimated that up to one division, with 
complementary support, was brought into 
Bangla Desh between March 1 and 25. To 
ensure .security, the airport was put under 
strict aiifoice control and lieavily guarded 
with artillery and machine-gun nets whilst 
movement of pas.scngers was strictly super¬ 
vised. An SSG commando group specially 
trained for undercover operations in sabo¬ 
tage and assassinations was distributed in 
key centres of Bangla Desh and were pro¬ 
bably responsible for the attacks on 
Bengalis in Dacca and Saidpiir in the two 
days before March 25 to provoke clashes 
between locals and non-locals so as to pro¬ 
vide a cover for military intervention. 

As part ol this strategy of deception 
Vahya adopted the most conciliatory 
{Kisture in his talks with Mujib. In the 
t.ilks beginning on March 16, he expressed 
regrets for what had happened and his 
sincere desire for a political settlement. In 
a crucial meeting with Sheikh Mujib lie 
was asked to positively state the junta’s 
position on the Awami League's 4-point 
proposal. He indicated that there were no 
set ions objections and that an inteiim con¬ 
stitution could be woiked out by the respec¬ 
tive advisers embodying the four points. 

The basic points on which agieement 
was reached were: 

I Lifting of Martial Law and transfer 
of power to a Civilian Government by a 
Presidential Proclamation: 

2. Transfer of power in the piovincc^ 
to the m.ijority patties; 

3. Yahya to remain as President and in 
control of the Cential Government; 

4. Separate sittings of the National 
Assembly members from East and West 
Pakistan preparatory to a joint session of 
the House to finalise the Constitution. 

Conttaiy to the distortions now put out 
by lK>tli Yahya and Bhutto, the proposal 
for separate sittings of the Assembly was 
suggested by Yahya to accommodate Mr 
Bhutto. He cited the practical advantage 
that whilst six points provided a viable 
blueprint to regulate relations between 


Bangla Desh and the Centre its application 
would raise serious difficulties in the west 
wing. For this reason west wing MNA’s 
must be permitted to get together to work 
out a new pattern of relationships in the 
context of a six-point constitution and the 
dissolution of One-Unitr 

Once this agreement in principle had 
been reached between Sheikh Mujib and 
Yahya there was only the question of defin¬ 
ing the powers of Bangla Desh vis-a-vis the 
Centre during the interim phase. Here it 
was again jointly agreed that the distribu^ 
tion of power should as far as possible be 
approximate to the final constitution 
approved by the National Assembly which, 
it was expected, would be based on ‘Six 
Points.’ 

For working out this part of the interim 
settlement Mr M. M. Ahmed, the Economic 
Adviser to the President was specially flown 
in. In his talks with the Awami League 
advi'5«»rs he made it clear that provided the 
pohi seal agreement had been reached there 
were no insuperable problems to working 
out some version of six points even in the 
interim period. 

The final list of three amendments to 
the Awami League draft which he present¬ 
ed as suggestions, indicated that the gap 
between the Government and Awami 
I.eague position was no longer one ol 
principles but remained merely over the 
precise phrasing of the proposals. 

The Awami I.eague in its sitting of 
March 24 had accepted the amendments 
with certain minor changes of language and 
iheic was nothing to prevent the holding 
of a final drafting session between the 
advisers of Yahya and Mujib when the 
interim constitution would be finalised. 

It must be made clear that at no stage 
was there any breakdown of talks or any 
indication by General Yahya or his team 
that they had a final position which could 
not be abandoned. 

The question of legal cover for the 
transfer of power Is merely another belated 
fabrication by Yahya to cover his genocide. 
He and his team had agreed that, in line 
with the precedence of the Indian Inde- 
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pendence Act of 1947, power could be trans> 
ferred by Presidential Proclamation. The 
' notion t^t there would be no legal cover 
to the arrangement raised subsequently by 
Mr Bhutto and endorsed by Gen. Yahya 
was never a bone of contention between 
Sheikh Mujib and Yahya. 

There is not the slightest doubt that had 
Yahya indicated that a meeting of the Na¬ 
tional Assembly was essential to transfer 
power, the Awami League would not have 
broken the talks on such a minor legal 
1 technicality. After all as tlie majority party 
it bail nothing to fear from such a meeting 
and its acceptance of the decision tor a 
separate sitting was designed to accommo¬ 
date Mr Bhutto rather than a fundamental 
stand for the party. 

Evidence that agreement in principle 
between the contending parties had been 
leached is provided by Mr Bhutto's own 
l^ie.ss conference on March 25. It is not 
certain what transpired in the separate ses¬ 
sion between Gen. Yahya Khan and Mr. 
Bhutto, but there is eviclcnce that deliber¬ 
ate falsehoods about the coiiise of the talks 
with the Awami League were fed to ilie 
PPP, who weie told that .Sheikh Mujib was 
determined to have a showdown and was 
daily escalating his demands. Needless to 
say, not the .slightest indication of these 
misgivings had lien rdi.sed in the meetings 
between the Awami League team and (ien. 
Yiihya Khan’s advisers, where amicabilitv 
and obtimism had prevailed to the end. 

Whilst hope for a settlement was being 
rai.sed, more ominous .signs of the intentions 
of the army were provided oy their sudden 
decision to unload the munition ship MV 
.Swat, berthed at Chittagong port. Prepa¬ 
ratory to this decision, Brig. Mazumdar, a 
^Bengali officer commanding the garrison 
in Chittagong, had been suddenly removed 
from his command and replaced by a West 
Pakistani. On the night of March 24, he 
was flown to Dacca under armed escort, and 
has probably been executed. Under the 
new command, notice was given to Icxal 
authorities of the decision to unload the 
ship, in spite of the fact that the army had 
abstained from doing so for the last 17 days 


in the face of non-co-operation from the 
port workers. The decision to unload was 
a calculated provocation which immedi¬ 
ately brought 100,000 people on the streets 
of Chittagong and led to massive firing by 
the army to break their way out. The issue 
was raised by the Awami League with Gen. 
Peerzada as to why this escalation was 
being permitted whilst talks were still going 
on. He gave no answer beyond a promise 
to pass it on to Gen. Yahya Khan. 

Following the final meeting l>etween 
Cien. Yahya Khan’s and Awami l.eague’s 
:i<U'i.sers on March 24 wheie Mr M. M. 
.Ahmed passed on his amendments, a call 
was awaited from Gen. Peerzada for a final 
se.ssion where the draft could be finalised. 
No such call materialised and instead, it 
was learnt that Mr M. M. Alimed, who 
w.».s central to the negotiations, had sud¬ 
denly left for Karachi on the morning of 
March 25 without any waining to the 
.Awami League team. 

By 11 p.m. on March 25, all preparations 
ivere ready and the troops began to take up 
their positions in the city. In an act of 
Heathery unparalleled in contemporary 
history, a programme of calculated genocide 
was unleashed on the peaceful and unsus- 
jiociing |)opulati(>n of Dacca by the mid- 
ni;;ht of Marth 25. No ultimatum was given 
to I he Awami League by Gen. Yahya, no 
t in few order was issued when the machine 
guns, artillery and cannon on the tanks un¬ 
leashed their reign of death and destruction. 
By the time the first martial law proclama¬ 
tions issued by Lt. Gen. Tikka Kli.^n were 
broadcast the next morning, some 50,000 
people, most of them without offering any 
resistance and many women and children, 
had been butchered. Dacca had been turned 
into an inferno with fires raging in most 
corners of the city. .Sleeping inhabitants, 
who had been drawn from their homes by 
the fires started by the military, were 
niachine-gunnerl as they ran to escape the 
flames. 

Whilst the police, EPR and armed volun¬ 
teers put up a heroic resistance, the main 
victims remained the weak, the innocent 
and the unsuspecting, who were killed at 
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random in tlieir thousands. We are com¬ 
piling a first hand account of the details 
of genocide committed by the Pakistan 
Army on the orders of the President of 
Pakistan, which we will publish shortly. 
The scale and brutality of the action ex- 
lecds anything perpetrated in the civilised 
world. 

Gen. Yahya himself left Dacca on the 
night of March 25 after having unleashed 
the Pakistan Army with an open licence to 
Loinnnt genocide on all Bengalis. His own 
justification for this act of barbarism was 
not lorthcoming till 8 p.m. the next day, 
when the world was given its first explana¬ 
tion for the unleashing of this holocaust. 
The statement was self-contradictory and 
laced with positive lies. His branding of a 
jiarty as traitors and outlaws, with whom 
lie had only 48 hours ago been negotiating 
lor a peaceful transfer of power, bore no 
relationship to the situation in Bangla 
DesJi or the course of negotiations. His 
promise to hand over powet to the elected 
representatives of the people after banning 
the Awanii League, which was the sole 
I eprescMitativc of Bangla Desh and held a 
nnijoiiiy of seats in the National Assem¬ 
bly was a inockciy of the freely recorded 
voice of 75 million Bengalis. The crudity of 
the statement was clear evidence that Gen 
Yahya was no longer interested in taking 
shelter behind either logic or morality, anti 
had reverted to the law of the jungle in his 
bid to crush the people of Bangla Desh. 

Pakistan is now dead and buried under a 
mountain of corpses. The hundreds anti 
thousands of people murdered by the Army 
in Bangla Desh will act as an impenetrable 
barner between West Pakistan and the 
people of Bangla Desh. By resorting to pre¬ 
planned gentxride Gen. Yahya must have 
known that he was himself digging Paki¬ 
stan’s grave. The subsequent massacres 
perpetrated on his orders by his licensed 
ViWers on tV\e people were not designed to 
preserve the unity of a nation. They were 
acts of racial hatred and sadism devoid of 
even the elements of humanity. 

Professional soldiers, on orders, violated 
their code of military honour and were 


seen as beasts of prey who indulged in an 
orgy of murder, rape, lcx>t, arson and des¬ 
truction unequalled in the annals of civi¬ 
lisation. These acts indicate that the con¬ 
cept of two countries is already deeply root¬ 
ed in the minds of Gen. Yahya and his asso¬ 
ciates, who would not tiare commit such 
atrocities on their own countrymen. 

Gen. Yahya’s genocide is thus without 
political purpose. It serves only as the last 
act in the tragic history of Pakistan, which 
Gen. Yahya has chosen to write with the 
blood of the people of Bangla Desh. The ' 
objective is genocide and scorched-earth 
before his troops are either driven out or 
})erish. In this time, he hopes to liquidate 
our political leadership, intelligentsia and 
administration,, to destroy our industries 
and public amenities, and as a final act he 
intends to ra/e our cities to the ground. 
Already his occupation army has made sub¬ 
stantial progress towards this objectivt^ 
Bangla Desh will be set back 50 years as 
West Pakistan’s parting gift to a people 
they have exploited for 2S years for their 
own benefit. 

This is a point of major significance to 
those great powers who choose to ignore this 
largest single act of genocide since the days 
of Belsen and Auschwitz. If they think they 
are preserving the unity of P^istan, they 
can forget it because Gen. Yahya Khan 
himself has no illusions about the future 
of Pakistan. 

They must realise that Pakistan is 
dead, murdered by Gen. Yahya—and that 
independent Bangla Desh is a reality sus¬ 
tained by the indestructible will and 
courage of 75 million Bengalis who are 
daily nurturing the roots of this new 
nationhood with their blood. No power 
on earth can unmake this new nation and«- 
sooner or later both big and small powers 
will have to accept it into the world 
fraternity. 

It is, therefore, in the interest of politics 
as much as humanity for the big powers to 
put their full prdhure on Yahya to cage 
his killers and bring them back to West 
Pakistan. We will be eternally grateful to 
the jieople of the USSR and India and the 
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freedom loving people of all the countries 
for the full support they have already 
given us in this struggle. We would wel¬ 
come similar support from the People's 
kepublic of China, USA, France and Great 
Britain and others. Each in their own way 
should exercise considerable leverage on 
West Pakistan; and were they to exercise 
this influence, Yahya could not sustain his 
war of aggression against Bangla Desh for 
a single day longer. 

Bangla Desh will be the eighth most 
populous country in the world. Its only goal 
will be to rebuild a new nation from the 
ashes and carnage left behind by Yahya’s 
occupation army, it will be a stupendous 
task because wc are already one of the 
world’s poorest nations. But we now have 
a cause and a people who have been harden- 
fpd in the resistance, who have shed their 
blood for their nation and won tlieir free¬ 
dom in an epic struggle which pitted un¬ 
armed people against a modern army. Such 


a nation cannot fail in its task of securing 
the foundations of its nationhood. 

In our struggle for survival we seek the 
friendship of all people, the big powers and 
the small. We do not aspire to join any bloc 
or pact but will seek assistance from those 
who give it in a spirit of goodwill free from 
any desire to control our destinies. We have 
struggled far too long for our self-determi¬ 
nation to permit ourselves to become any¬ 
one's satellite. 

We now appeal to the nation of the 
world for recognition and assistance both 
material and moral in our struggle for 
nationhood. Every day this is delayed a 
thousand lives are lost and more of Bangla 
Desh's vital assets are destroyed. In the name 
of humanity, act now and earn our undying 
friendship. 

This we now present to the world as the 
CASE of the people of Bangladesh. No 
nation has a greater right to recognition, 
no people have fought harder for this right. 

JOI BANGLA 


The inherent weakness of colonial government lies in the alienation between 
administration and popular aspirations. Administration carried on without a 
sense of accountability to popular aspirations is deprived of imagination; at best 
it tends to be sterile; at worst it becomes oppressive. ITie evocation of general 
aspirations without regard for actual operating requirements and limits of 
government results too often in producing giddiness and demagoguery. Political 
communicaition is deprived of realism and the result is likely to be the politics of 
agitation and utopia. 


-H. S. Suhrawardy, “Political Stability and Democracy in Pakistan", 
Foreign Affairs, vol. 35, no. 3, April 1957, pp. 423-424. 
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Syed Ali Ahsan 


THE SOUNDS I MAKE EVERY DAY 


1 

When 1 am able to hold up in sound 

my sensibility in its wholeness— 
the ordinary daily routine of living. 

neck-deep in eulogy, and sometimes 
the indistinctness of mystery 
or the heat of the sun and 
all the loveliness 
of sleeping leaves at night 
when the darkness of oblivion 
engulis time and 
clear glass is misted by 

the shadow of breath— 
the agony of finding words for it 

in the resources of my language 
is something 1 experience every time 
I set about writing poetry. 

In her hait all the clouds in the entire sky gather; 
in her eyes pulse and throb the rivers of all time; 
in her arms is ihe shelter of wide spreading plains- 
these are the sounds of everyday sensibility! 

2 

Where melancholy solitude has always reigned 
and long glasses sit in the cracks of steps 
where the moon, sun, winter, summer and snow 
wipe the colour from the walls and when 
a bird calls it is like a cry of pain 
when a pair of mice scamper about 
the desire to ask this question comes: 

“Who used to live in this ruined house?” 

An imanswering snake glides up the steps 
and is lost in primeval darkness. 

The sounds of my language — 

distraught by its wounded Aesh, 
try to make themselves heard 
in the darkness of time — 
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The sounds I make 1 want, with their wounded beauty, 
to be the metaphors for 
all furious, thwarted desire. 

These are the sounds of every day, daily sounds. 


Who were they who rent the silence of the night 
with fearful laughter as 
they took a dead child’s body, 
broken in halves? 

Who thought my voice could be stilled by 

dying the morning dew red with blood? 
Corpses float in thousands, with wet eyes, 
flowing like mother's milk. 

Pui to shame is the darkness of the Middle Ages. 

All those dogs who have done it want to afflict me' 
with a destructive lunging swipe. May daily sounds, 
the ordinary sounds of eveiy day proclaim 
their destruction. Motherland of mine, who are they 
who want to desecrate my loving attachment to you? 
Let their destruction be duly noted in the sounds 
1 make every day, ordinary unconquerable sounds 


When the crazy flight from fear to nowhere is 
no longer possible, when we are speechless 
with the agony of trying to survive by holding 
our breath and I see, in the darkness of night, 
one star after another falling from the sky, 
and in an unendurable stillness 

all the waves of feeling are 
dissipated in tears 

may wonder reawaken, with fresh surprise, 
in the sounds 1 make every day, ordinary sounds. 

—translated by Lila Ray 


• UCST 



Sahidulla Kysar 


TO A MARTYR’S MOTHER 


How can you keep him locked in a loom, 
that boy of yours so cra^y about song? 

Don’t you know. Mother mine, your boy 
will not be slopped, that he will not 
be tieil down or leave the ]>ath of song? 

Singing togclhei that day your children 
stormed up the river of song at noon. 

The .same song was in every throat and 
the same melody. Many were the singers 
rind many the variations on the theme. 

Our voices rang out together in unison. 

The sunlight of our singing shone brightly, 
gaily children of light came down to earth. 

Like ankle bells the dust of the road 
lang ai oiind our feet. 7'he hit of our voices 
raised a storm on the waters of song that day 
at noon when all of a sudden the iiver of music 
sti earned with blood and flooded with red. 

Our songs took wing and flew away like buds. 

Mother mine, a singing bird is your boy now. 

A stoim will rise again upon this river 
to the tune of birds singing. On that day 
you shall hear and you shall see your boy 
restored to your arms once again. 

—translated by Lila Ray 


Shamsur Rahman 


TO GOD 


God, listen, you sent me into this world, 
If you had to do that to this poor fellow, 
why didn't you make me into a parrot? 

I’d have rocked my tail with a wise air 
as I sat upon my perch, and with my beak, 
pecked at food provided with fierce care. 
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I'd have found the opportunity, 
locked securely in my case, to learn 
the routine approved phrases. 

And 1 would not have had to carry 

the burden of giving voice to words of my own. 

—translated by Lila Rav 


Humayun Azad 


BLOOD BANK 


E\ery day blood is poured upon the soil of Bengal. 

In the blood bank of the land, us he passes, 
every wayfarer leaves his blood. Bengal's soil 
tieasures every donation, storing it for the future. 
Every worker, as he makes his tenuous way, deposit.s 
a seed of the blood of the sun; eveiy scliool child, 
babe, young man and young woman, villagei, dotard, 
iickshaw puller, toiler on the land, farniei, 
canvasser, deposits blood in this bank: 
strongly the blood of Bengal is pouring down 
upon the ground, upon the soil of Bengal. 

Waters may dry up and lotuses fade, the garland 
of Bengal's natural beauty wither, drop away, 
but new lotuses will flowci from this blood 
some day, new garlands of naliiial beauty be made, 
abandoned villages flourish once again. 

Does anybody give their blood to the bank 
at the hospital any more? Red blood yellows 
in bottles stained by poisonous medicines. 

I'he soil of Bengal is the best of all banks 
for the blood of Bengal. Every drop stored there 
instantly multiplies into ten. Nobody goes 
to the blood bank at the hospital any more. 

Bengali blood pours upon the soil of Bengal 
every day, drawn strongly down to the ground. 


•^translated by Lila Ray 



Latifi Hilali 


WHERE 1 HE SKIES ARE 


What a beautiful night floocleci by the moonlight: 
resplendent in the blue of dreams, the world 
is washed by mist, with silver fascination 
I remember a lonesome plain where a bird once Hew. 

1 remember a lonesome plain where u bird once ilew. 
now perhaps many many miles away 
in the rippling black waters of a quiet lake 
no phantom shadow will fall on quiet afternoons. 

No phantom shadow will fall on quiet afternoons 

yet the unreasonable heart still hopes 

to find that forgotten face 

111 the chiaroscuro of an afternoon track. 

In the chiaroscuro of an afternoon track 
1 hear the sound of many birds— 
shed like flowers in the horizon of the mind 
where the skies are lost within the river. 

Wiieie tlie skies arc lost within the river 
amidst gieen grass and the golden fields of gram 
when fatigue comes during the battle of life 
the intimate wind draws me in a close embrace. 


—translated by Pritish Nandy 



Omar Ali 


THE LONELY MAN 


He was sitting alone: 
sad, weary, 

with a teal-stained face. 

I asked him: Why? 

He looked at me silently 
and kept quiet. 

1 asked him again: Why? 

Again he looked silently into my eyes 
and said nothing. 

I'hen he got up and went away 
leaving behind his silence. 

—translated by Pritish Nandy 


Sanaul Huq 


IF YOU HAD THE WINGS OF A BUTTERLY 
ON THIS FREE MORNING 


If you had the wings of a butterfly 
on this free morning 
a flaming gold crystal would bloom. 

If you had touched my brow 
with the warmth of your hands, 
soft warm kisses would burn. 

The fields would be ready with the autumn crop: 

the grass, the sun and the mustard flower, 

the wings of the birds and the flies 

will be resplendent 

and 1 would think of life 

as a blessing and a meaningful birth. 

Will you return again? 

The amloki grove sighs wistfully ^ 

for he who has once turned his face away 
never returns. 


QUiaT 



If the deer wanders away to another forest 
round the dim turn of shadows 
that is the last one sees of her. 

Only tlie marks of her teeth remain: 
wounded and warm 
in the shadowless grass. 

—translated by Pritish Nandy 


Shaheed Quadri 


BELOVED 


1 thought of sending you a golden star 
for your tresses— 

but it was only a word: 
vague, blue and mist-shrouded. 

Now 1 have come with an empty pocket, 
a bottle of perfume drenched in my dreams. 

At night I sec you in my dreams: 
lining up with the whores and yet alone 
while many faces like mine 

stand in a queue 
waiting for you. 

—translated by Pritish Nandy 


Shamsur Rahman 


DEATH ANNIVERSARY 


How could 1 have forgotten? 

It did not take me long to find that tree 
at the crossing of the lane: 

sole witness of those days which now form memory. 
Sparks still fly in this ancient smithy. 

Who thought memories would welcome me 
even when you are not there? 
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1 knocked on the door. You 
I thought would come with a gentle smile 
and look into my eyes, touch perhaps ray brow 
softly with your tender hand and say: 

How strange that you have come! 

Eyes burnt in the dark of that closed doorway 
again. The gentle familiar voice 
brought fragrant memories 
to caress the essence of my being. 

How could the lifeless arm of the chair move 

in this empty room, drawn as if 

by an invisible hand. In that ancient cup of gold 

I drink my tea as I would many many years ago 

and silently light my cigarette afterwards: 

all determined by an unearthly logic of its own. 

Your slippers lie still and silent 

upon the carpet. I search for your footprints 

in its folds. In a strange reverie 

I lie, thinking of that silent melody you sung 

and then* suddenly 1 heard 

that lovely music from the chair. 

Silk stitred near the window. I marvelled 
at the case with wliich those foi whom you lived 
and built a woild of eternity 
siirrendei etl you as food ft)» worms 

All that I had to say today 

remains unsaid as I come out on to the porch 

though I know yoti are not there. 

—translated by Pritish Nandy 


Alauddin A1 Azaad 


CONTINUITY 

This world I seem to have known for ages: 
tlie song of the blue, the sound of the waves, 
the heartbeat of countless gulls 

/lying through the tiemidous .storm like eager garlands. 

This shore of the sea is familiar too: 
the lovely nape of an young woman, this earth 
with her foamy necklace, kissed by her lover, 
tense, listening to the endless whispers of the sea * 
profes.sing his love, surrendering with affluence. 

—translated by Pritish Nandy 
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Amrik Singh 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN THE SEVENTIES 


T he sixties opened with a demand for 
the appointment of an Education Com¬ 
mission and before very long, such a Com¬ 
mission was appointed. The sequence of 
developments since the submission of its 
report has been instructive in several ways. 
For one thing, the report has not been 
implemented except in bits and here and 
there. This happened despite the fact that 
one of the members of the Education Com¬ 
mission was appointed Union Minister for 
Education and the Chairman of the Com¬ 
mission was and continued to be the Chair¬ 
man of the University Grants Commission. 
For another, and this was more damaging 
than many people have so far realised, the 
leport instead of being implemented 
straightway was turned over to a com¬ 
mittee of Parliamentarians for further re- 
])iocessing While doing so, the committee 
vetoed one of the most crucial recommenda¬ 
tions of the Education Commission. The 
principle of selective admissions at the 
undergraduate level was turned down along 
with a few other alterations here and there. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education 
also went through the motions of consider¬ 
ing the report. Ultimately, a definitive 
document described as the National Policy 
on Education was produced, and it was 
adopted by both Houses of Parliament. 
What has happened to it and to what extent 
it has been implemented is a matter of 
common knowledge and need not be dis¬ 
cussed here in any detail. 

This sequence of developments under¬ 
lines the importance of our understanding 
one basic truth about Indian education: to 
plan for education without integrating it 
into the genm'al process of planning will 


not work. This was the crucial weakness of 
the report of the Education Commission. 
Some references to the documents of the 
Perspective Planning Division of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission are to be found in the 
report of the Education Commission. But 
these references are almost incidental, not 
part of its main argument. Even when they 
arc not incidental, subsequent develop 
ments have invalidated quite a few of the 
assumptions made by the Planning Com¬ 
mission. Indeed, to the extent that these 
projections have proved faulty, the recom¬ 
mendations of the Education Commission 
have also gone wide of the mark. Thus in 
its general approach and recommendations 
the Education Commission functioned as if 
all it had to do was to analyse the problems 
of education at various levels and make a 
series of recommendations. True, this had 
been the framework within which earlier 
Commissions had operated. That the Edu¬ 
cation Commission (1964-66) also began 
with that assumption was quite natural. 
But what the Kothari Commission over¬ 
looked was the fait that in the preceding 15 
years planning had been adopted as a matter 
of national policy. To seek to plan for edu¬ 
cation without having an overall perspec¬ 
tive of the process of growth and the stresses 
and strains which were inherent in that 
process meant that the Commission began 
its work on an unrealistic basis and under 
false assumptions. 

At the time the Education Commission 
was at work, the country was passing 
through an economic recession. Soon after 
the submission of its report came the Fourth 
General Election, whi<^ in turn led to con¬ 
siderable political instability. In such a 
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situation it was futile to hope for any kind 
of meaningful planning in the field of 
higher education. The Commission’s re¬ 
commendations presupposed a state of eco¬ 
nomy and social purposefulness which did 
not exist. Consequently the momentum of 
unplanned growth which the higher educa¬ 
tion sector had acquired in the fifties was 
kept up without being restrained, retarded 
or modified in any way. Today therefore 
the situation is approximately the same as 
it was in the beginning of the sixties. The 
tlecade of the sixties, as a matter of fact, 
saw a worsening of the situation rather than 
an improvement. So slight was the impact 
of the Education Commission that for all 
practical purposes it might not have been 
appointed, Nor is there any demand now 
for the appointment of another Commission. 
Most people have come to recognise that 
problems are not solved by the appointment 
of commissions. 

If the experience of the sixties was disen¬ 
chanting what is it going to be like in the 
seventies? It is difficult to be precise in one's 
response. Perhaps all that one can say is 
that the tempo of development ib the 
seventies is not going to be significantly 
quicker than in the sixties. For instance, 
the rale of growth of population is not 
likely to decline to any marked degree. This 
is not to suggest that family planning will 
make no headway whatever in this period. 
To some extent it will, but its results will 
become visible in the next, not in this, 
decade. Similarly, the rate of growth of 
national income may not exceed the aver¬ 
age maintained in the sixties. These are two 
important parameters of how things are 
going to be in the seventies and and what¬ 
ever one has to say in r^pect of higher 
education or of anything else in the seven¬ 
ties, has to be meaningful within these limi¬ 
tations. 

What, at any rate, are the problems in 
the field of higher education that the 
country is likely to encounter in the course 
of this decade? It is not possible to enume¬ 
rate them in any order and with any degree 
of accuracy but Che most pressing problem. 


AmHk Sin^ 

as far as one can judge, is going to be the 
one arising out of the pressure of numben. 
In 1961-62 the number of students enrolled 
in universities and colleges was 980,380. In 
1969-70, according to the latest UGC report^ 
the total estimated enrolment was 2.7 
million. By any standards of Reckoning, this 
is a fantastic rate of growth. But this ex¬ 
pansion is not the result of planned effort. 
Not has it taken place in response to the 
manpower needs of the country. As a matter 
of fact, the pattern of development has a 
certain predictable quality about it. 

Notwithstanding the various Commis¬ 
sions appointed since 1947, educational 
development has taken place broadly on the 
following lines. While there has been con¬ 
siderable expansion at the primary and 
secondary levels proportionately speaking, 
the expansion has been greater at the 
tertiary level A large number of boys and 
girls join school only to tlrop out after a'-*- 
year or two. Those who pass out from the 
high oi higher secondary school are the 
more lucky or the more persistent ones. The 
test have fallen victim to the hazards of 
poveity, ill-heultli, bad schooling and a 
d'o/en other ills. When it comes to making 
a t lioicc at the school-leaving stage, a large 
number of them for several reasons opt for 
going to college. 

One of these reasons is the abseifte of any 
other choice before them. For several 
decades even before 1947 those concerned 
with policy-making used to talk of the voca- 
tionalisation of education. A few feeble and 
halting attempts have also been made in 
this direction. But they have not succeeded 
to any noticeable degree. The second reason 
is equally powerful and is deeply rooted in 
the social reality of the country. As things 
are organised, the gateway to any kind of 
success in life is through the portals of a 
college. At tlic end of that uncertain journey 
the majority of students see the promise 
of a golden world shimmering before them. 
That this golden world fails to materialise 
in a very laige number of cases is not all 
that important. What is important is that 
in a few cases, at any rate, it does materialise. 

A student seeking entry into college likes 
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to imagine that he would be lucky enough 
to make the grade. The tone of civic and 
social life and the nature of the admini¬ 
strative machinery encourages him to be¬ 
lieve (hat despite various roadblocks on the 
way, a resourceful individual can pass them 
and arrive at the destination. The student’s 
ambition is encouraged by the fact that 
education at college and university levels 
is heavily subsidised. What he has to pay 
lor his education is so small as compared 
to the enormous benefit that he can get that 
he does not feel daunted by it at all.* 
What the planners of the country (and 
they are the ones who are ultimately res- 
])onsible for what is happening to, if not 
in, the universities) have therefore ensured 
is to send hordes of young boys and girls 
into colleges, a large number of whom have 
neither the aptittide nor the capacity for 
undertaking advanced work. It is a cruel 
^and merciless trap in which they are caught. 
To stop aftci school education is frustrating 
in that there is a dearth of openings which 
they can take. To go on with their study 
IS to entci a kind of rat race from which 
very few ran emerge with credit. Only a 
small number can land jobs and the rest 
are saddled with a cargo of Irustration which 
they lug around with them during the rest 
of their lives. 

Who is responsible for this situation? 
Certainly not the universities, for they them¬ 
selves are victims of this combination of 
circumstances. More and more of them are 
being established to cope with the increased 
enrolment. Pressures in respect of space, 
physical facilities, equipment, library, staff, 
etc. are almost intolerable. Student indisci¬ 
pline has become chronic in at least a few 
.universities. At the managerial level also, 
there is quite a crisis. Sometimes the right 
kind of men would not take up the vice- 
chancellor’s, job. In other cases those that 

* This aspect oC the situation has been lucidly 
analysed by Maik Blaug, Richard Layard and 
Maureen Woodiiaii in their book The Causes of 
Graduate Uiiemfrloyment in India and those who 
wish to follow this argument further are referred 
to this able and pioneering study. 


take up cannot stay there long. Indeed, one 
of the most difficult jobs in the country 
today is to be the vice-chancellor of a univer¬ 
sity. No wonder that the turnover is so 
high. In this situation problems of curri¬ 
culum development, examinations, inter¬ 
disciplinary studies, and all the other factors 
that make for quality are naturally neglect¬ 
ed, even if their existence is occasionally 
recognized The decline in standards has 
been so sleep that the only constructive 
response the country could make to this 
situation in recent years has been to esta¬ 
blish a few high grade institutions. Unfor¬ 
tunately they operate largely on their own 
and there is hardly any interaction between 
these peaks of excellence and the intellectual 
slums which have proliferated in these two 
decades. 

Universities, let it be restated, are not in 
a position to do much about this problem. 
Educational planning, as planning in other 
sectors, is basically a responsibility of the 
planners. It is for them to ]>lan for those 
who should not enter college and also for 
those who enter college. The universities 
aie a link in the chain of education and 
employment; by themselves they are un¬ 
able to do anything more than to educate 
and train those that come to them. 

Speaking more precisely, if trained engi¬ 
neers today are unable to find employment 
there is nothing that the universities can 
do about it except that they can stop train¬ 
ing any further engineers To provide em- 
plovment for them is the task of the plan- 
neis. Similarly, one does not have to be a 
prophet in order to predict that there is 
likely to be a glut of doctors in the next few 
years. Now that engineering does not pro¬ 
vide such an attractive avenue of employ¬ 
ment, more and more students are turning 
to medicine. There is pressure for increasing 
seats in medical colleges and for opening 
new medical colleges. (One State has had 
to issue an ordinance depriving the univer¬ 
sities of that State of the right to affiliate 
new medical colleges.) The situation is fast 
becoming difficult and we may have a crisis 
of over-production of doctors (evidently in 
terms of the existing patterns of urban and 
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niral lilc) on our hands within the next 
few )’ear8. Of course, self-employment is 
nuich easier in their case than in the case 
of engineers but a substantial number of 
them nevertheless lake up jobs. Once again, 
what can the universities do in this situa¬ 
tion? I'hey cannot find employment for the 
graduates they send out. That is a responsi¬ 
bility which has to be discharged by agencies 
otlicr than the universities. 

However, to bemoan the situation will 
not help, nor will the existing policy of 
letting things take their course. The rate of 
expansion is already so catastrophic that 
while in respect of a few universities the 
breakdown situation has almost been reach¬ 
ed, in respect of the others it is fast 
apijroaching. This must be seen in the pers¬ 
pective of economic stagnation and political 
and administrative instability characteris¬ 
ing the Stales where these universities are 
situated. To imagine that the problems of 
these universities can be detached from the 
(jroblems of these States is to misjudge the 
sim.ition completely. In its ultimate analysis 
the pioblcrn is political. 

The role of the Planning Commission in 
the .sixties has been far from creditable. In 
icspect of higher education it has been one 
of downright negligence and grossly wrong 
priorities. At the time planning was under¬ 
taken in preparation for the Fourth Five 
Year Plan, cxpan.sion of technical education 
was regarded as the top prioiity.* How¬ 
ever as the following figures would show, 
the largest increase has been in respect of 
the growth of affiliated colleges. 

It should not have been necessary to 
cpioie these figures except to underline the 
point how all calculations of the Education 


•When Wvvaids the ciul of the last dcc.iile it 
became evulent that engineers were being ovci- 
produced, s.'ine ad|iistmeiits and corrc'ctioiis within 
the Plan were carried out but nothing tnoie funda¬ 
mental was undertaken 

•• The basis of these calculations can he found 
in the Minute of Supplementation to the Report of 
the Education Commission and those interested may 
refei to it. 
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Number of Affiliated Colleges in India 

Year 

Number 

Percentage 

increase 

1961-62 

1,676 

— 

1962-68 

1,805 

7.7 

1963-64 

1,983 

9.9 

1964-65 

2,213 

11.6 

1965-66 

2.409 

8.9 

1966-67 

2,583 

7.2 

1967-68 

2.729 

5.7 

1968-69 

2,931 

7.4 

1969-70 

3,112 

6.2 


(Jommission are going to be proved wrong. 
The Commission’s projections w'ere based 
on a restructuring of the educational 
system.•• Five years after the report all that 
has hajipcned is the adoption of a National 
Policy on Education and implementation 
of some recommendations which can at best 
be described as peripheral. Meanwhile, as 
already mentioned, the total enrolment has^ 
touched the figure of 2.7 million. What it 
is going to be by 1985-86 at the current 
rate of expansion ran be easily imagined. 
Even if the rale of growth of the country’s 
economy in this decade is twice of what it 
was in the last—a most improbable assump¬ 
tion—it is doubtful if it can sustain this 
late of educational expansion at the post- 
si hool stage. ^ 

If this statement is correct, how is the 
country now coping with this strain on its 
resources? The answer can best be found 
in Amartya Sen’s masterly and incisive 
analysis entitled ’The Crisis in Indian Edu¬ 
cation’ which he presented as Lai Bahadur 
Sliastri Memorial Lectures for 1970. Accord¬ 
ing to his analysis, other sectors of educa¬ 
tion are being starved of funds and higher 
education is being pampered. He has de-^ 
ployed a wealth of data in support of his 
argument and shown that, because it is the 
middle class which stands to gain by ex¬ 
pansion of opportunities at the tertiary level 
and it is this very class which is vocal, more 
and more funds have4>een diverted into the 
expansion of this sector. An unintended, 
though not unvisualised, consequence of 
this policy has been to prevent expansion 
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at the lower levels of education and to 
I divert resources for the education of those 
who even in terms of social justice ought 
to pay much more for their education than 
they are doing today. As he puts it provo¬ 
catively, ‘the right to higher education is 
the right of the educationally privileged to 
study further at the expense of the society 
irrespective of one's academic abilities, and 
it is a right that is exercised by throwing 
children out of school'. 
i Not only are piiin.tiy and secondary 
education being starved of funds, no serious 
or sustained attention has been paid to the 
whole complex of educational activities 
best described as adult education. Sporadic 
.ittempts to spread literacy have been made 
in different parts of the country. Both 
voluntary agencies and the Government 
have played some role in this task. But its 
^magnitude is so immense and the social and 
economic imperatives in favour of it aie so 
overwhelming that only the tiinge of the 
problem has been touched. This is not the 
plate to enlarge upon the importance of 
;idult etlucation in the task of nation- 
building or economic growth, except to s.iy 
that our piiorilies in education so far have 
been strangely inverted anti no progress 
tan be made unless these piioiiiies are 
straightened out. 

To take an allied aspect of the problem, 
the Education Commission found that in 
terms of the undergraduate enrolment in 
1965-6() the numbci of iho.se enrolled for 
jiosigraduaie studies was 11 per cent. The 
Commission recommended that by 1986 this 
should rise to about 30 per cent of the total 
strength, or 960,000 in absolute terms. The 
figure reached in 1967-68 was 117,250. It is 
(Anybody's guess what it will be in 1986. 

Ignoring the percentages for the present 
(for they are computed on a basis which is 
different from available statistics), the fact 
remains that the number of students under¬ 
going postgraduate education in 1967-68 
ivas only 117,250. Given this rate of growth, 
it is difficult to see how 960,000 students can 
be expected at the postgraduate stage in 
1986 as visualised by the Education Com¬ 
mission. As a matter of fact, the rate of 


growth in respect of postgraduate education 
is so unsatisfactory that the target is not 
likely to be reached even by the end of the 
century. 

To expect the universities to bring about 
these changes and adjustments on their own 
is to saddle them with a res|x)nsibility which 
is beyond their capacity. The universities 
are at the receiving, not at tire sending end. 
Deiisions in regard to priorities, resources 
and such other matters are made elsewhere. 
Whether it is the Planning Commission, 
the National Development Council, the 
Union Cabinet or some other agency is a 
matter of detail. At some level, by what¬ 
ever name we choose to dignify it, decisions 
are made and the universities are as it were 
obliged to implement them. It can also be 
said that in a large number of cases deci- 
siotniiic not made but social and economic 
pressures are allowed to take their course 
so that events shape themselves into a 
certain pattern and decisions aic thus 
arrived at by default. The unplanned 
growth of college education is one of these 
non-decisions. No one knows how all tar¬ 
gets of enrolment are exceeded and stud¬ 
ents surge into colleges only to discover at 
the end of their stay that some of them have 
failed to make the grade and others who 
have made the grade are unable to get jobs. 
Clearly the expansion of undergraduate 
education cannot be moderated unless the 
country is able to evolve a set of policies 
which have some realistic relationship to 
manpower planning. Till then young men 
and women will continue to crowd into 
colleges in search of better prospects. 

Two other aspects of this unplanned ex¬ 
pansion may be referred to here. One was 
commented upon by the Education Com¬ 
mission. Out of a total of 2,056 colleges in 
1964-65, they noted, 820 had an enrolment 
of less than 100, 602 had an enrolment of 
between 100 and 299, and 296 between 800 
and 499. In other words, out of 2,056 col¬ 
leges 1,218 were almost underperforming in 
respect of facilities, equipment, staff and all 
other amenities No .systematic survey on a 
countrywide scale has been undertaken 
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since. Recently, liowever, Meerut Univer- 
.sity undertook <i Depth Study of its affili¬ 
ated colleges. According to the report pub¬ 
lished, on September 1, 1969, out of a total 
of 51 colleges, 6 had less than 100 students, 
8 had a student enrolment between 101 
and 150, S between 151 and 200, 10 between 
201 and 500 and another 2 between 301 and 
‘100. As il (his were not enough, enrolment 
in about 10 of these colleges has continued 
to be le.ss than 200 even aftei more than five 
years oL their e.stabli.shment. 

No one woxdd contend that colleges 
should not be opened in small places. Nor 
is adequate enrolment the only criterion by 
which to judge the need and quality of 
work of a college. Nonetheless this is not a 
criterion which can be disposed of sum- 
maiily. What ensures the continued exist¬ 
ence of these colleges year after year are 
extra-academic factors. A country with 
ample resources may be able to afford such 
a luxury but a country like India, where 
resources are so scarce and where higher 
education is being extended at the cost of 
othei sectors of education, cannot and 
.should not afford this kind of chaotic 
planning. 

This is one end of the spectrum. Its other 
end is repiesented by high C}uahty institu¬ 
tions that have been succe.ssfully launched 
and built in recent years. In an article en¬ 
titled ‘Elite Flducation and the Economy’ 
published in the Economic and Political 
Weekly of .kiigust 29, 1970, Professor A. D. 
King showed with the help of statistics col¬ 
lected over the preceding five years that: 

fl) The proportion of students from in¬ 
come groups of Rs. 250 and below, 
having remained fairly steady at bet¬ 
ween 5 and 6 per cent between 1966 
and 1969, has declined to 2 per cent 
in 1070. 

(2) For students in income groups of Rs.' 
251 to Rs. 500, after an initial fall in 
the proportion between 1966 and 1968, 
from 34 to 14 per cent, the number 
has remained reasonably steady at 
about 14 to 18 per cent. In the last three 
years, about 20 per cent of students 
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have come from families where the 
stated income is Rs, 500 and below. 

(3) There has been a progressive increase 
in the proportiem of students coming 
from income groups of Rs. 500 and 
above. Though the proportion in the 
Rs. 501-1,000 categor)^ has remained 
fairly steady during the four years 
examined (27 per cent, 32 per cent, 24 
per cent, 29 per cent), the proportion 
in the Rs. 1,001-and-above category has 
steadily increased from at least 30 per 
cent in 1968 to at least 43 per cent in 

1969, and to at least 49 per cent in 

1970. 

(1) In the Rs. 1,001-2,000 tategory, the 
main increase has been in the propor¬ 
tion of students coming iiom income 
groups Rs. 1.001-1,600. Between 1968 
and 1970, this proportion increased 
from at least 16 per cent to at least 28 
per cent. The proportion in the Rs. 
1,601-2,000 groiqj remained fairlj 
constant lK*tween 5 and 9 per cent. 

(5) The proportion of students in the 
category of Rs. 2,000 and above has 
increased steadily between 1966 and 
1970 from at least 4 per cent to appro¬ 
ximately 16 per tent. Of these, at least 
2 per cent re|x)ricd parental incomes 
of Rs. 3,000 and above in 1966 and 
approximately 6 per cent ift 1970. 

(6) Whereas the variation in incomes in 
1966 was between Rs. 100 and Rs. 6,000, 
it was between Rs. 150 and Rs. 10,500 
in 1970. 

According to the same study, the cost per 
undergraduate student is Rs. 4,200 per 
annum. However the tuition fee that an 
undergraduate student is required to pa^ 
is Rs. 200 per annum. In other words, 
the Slate is subsidising higher education 
lo ihe tune of Rs. 4,000 per student 
per year, in respect of students approxi¬ 
mately half of whom come from parental 
homes with an income of more than 
Rs. 1,000 per montl^and 16 per cent from 
homes with a monthly income of over 
Rs. 2,000. It may be relevant to mention 
here that while calculating the per 
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capita co&t the capital expenditure in* 
curred on building an institution is not 
included. If that were to be included 
according to cost accountancy methods, the 
per capita cost would be much higher than 
Rs. 4,200. That something like 50 per cent 
of these students, after having received a 
subsidy of Rs. 20,000 per head (4000x5), 
leave the country to work abroad only 
underlines the point that whether it is in 
respect of helping the underprivil^d or 
the overprivilegeil, the country is following 
a peiA'erse and wrong-headed policy. 

While at the planning level the responsi¬ 
bility for what has been described above 
lests upon the Centre, the State Govern¬ 
ments are no less guilty. For one thing, 
planning at the central level is not all that 
precise and rigorous in respect of higher 
education. For another, the States more or 
i/jss do what they wish to do. There is 
hanlly a State in India which acts within 
the four corners of the allocation.s laid 
down by the Plan in re.spect of higher edu¬ 
cation. Whether targets in another sectors 
of activity were exceeded or not, they have 
been invariably exceeded in the case of 
higher education. An American scholar con¬ 
nected with the MIT investigated this pro¬ 
blem in Mysore State in 1968. He came lo 
the conclusion that in respect ol each of the 
three Five Year Plans the State had gone 
through targets of expenditure, and enrol¬ 
ment at the college level had been exceeded 
in all cases. What is true of Mysore is 
equally true of other Indian States. The 
compulsions for this deliberate or unintend¬ 
ed sabotage of central planning have been 
described above. The States, being closer to 
the dust and din of life, cannot escape these 
compulsions and sooner or later succumb 
to them. Nothing else can explain some of 
the extraordinary things, like establishing 
universities by onlinance, that a few ol the 
States have done. 

An unavoidable aspect of this situation 
has been the almost unqualified indifference 
>f States to professional advice tendered by 
the Centre. This advice has taken several 
Forms. Sometimes the advice has been in¬ 


formal, and whenever it was accepted, it was 
largely owing to the personal prestige of 
the one giving the advice. It might have 
been the Prime Minister, the Union Mini¬ 
ster for Education or the Chairman of the 
University Grants Commission. However, 
to infer from this that the advice was 
accepted because it was educationally sound 
would be somewhat misleading. Indeed, 
educationally sound advice was contained 
in some of the more iormal pronounce¬ 
ments, reports of committees and commis¬ 
sions but it was not accepted except where 
It suited the States Along with the lecom- 
incndations of these reports came, in quite 
a few cases, considerable sums oJ money and 
the States iouiul it usehil to .ictept the 
advice. Two notable instances in which it 
was accepted were (a) the introduction of 
the three year degree coiuse recommended 
by the Radhakrishnan Commission, and 
(l>) the upgrading of scales of pay of univer¬ 
sity and college teachers. In respect of (a), 
something like Rs. 60-70 crore weie made 
.ivailable to the States and each one of 
them, ex(e[)t UP where the incidence 
of c'xpcnditure was moie than the Gen¬ 
tle could bear, the change-over was cairied 
thioiigh successfully. (The University of 
Bonibav did not change over but that 
was for academic reasons and its jurisdii- 
lion extends only to the city of Bombay 
and now, in addition, to Goa.) Even if some 
of them had reservations, they did not dis¬ 
dain to accept funds given by the Centre. 
The same applies to the improvement of 
salary scales of teachers. The Centre gave 
<<', much as 80 |iei leni ol the additional c:x- 
pendiiuie in icspect ol a Pl,'m period in 
Older to ensure the iinpiovcmcnt of scales 
ol p.iv. 

In other matters even if they arc of a 
professional nature, the States like to assert 
their independence. While no State has for¬ 
mally questioned the right of the Centre 
to have appointed the Education Com¬ 
mission (1964-66), there was a lot of sotto 
voce murmuring with regard to the right of 
the Centre to appoint such a Commission. 
.And they did something much more serious 



than question the right of the Centre in this 
regard: for the most part, they ignored the 
recommendations of the Education Com¬ 
mission. 

When it comes to defending their con¬ 
stitutional authority over higher education, 
the Stales are quite articulate. When it 
comes to nurturing higher education and 
using it as an instrument of progress, a kind 
of inariiculateness descends upon them. 
Susceptible as the Stales are to pressures of 
I he aiticulaie middle class, which is the class 
most benefiting from the expansion of 
higher education, State Governments tend 
to take nd hoc decisions. Over the decades 
the aggregate of these nd hoc decisions has 
become so formidable that priorities both 
of social justice and productive planning 
have been almost subverted. The situation 
could be different if some of the States, 
especially tho.se that have been maintaining 
a better tempo of development than the rest, 
had a clearer understanding of how higher 
education can be used as an agent of deve¬ 
lopment. Some of them are doing well in 
agriculture, small-scale industry, trade and 
such other sectors of activity. But they seem 
to lack competent professional advice in the 
field of education with the result that their 
fiuuiioniug and perloimance ate hardly 
beitei than that of other so-called backward 
Stales. 

According to the Indian Constitution, 
education, including higher education, is a 
State subject. Most people regard it as a 
disability. I'o some extent it is so. But can 
it not be converted into an asset rather than 
a disability? A progressive Stale like the 
Punjab, Tamil Nadu, Gujarat or Maha¬ 
rashtra can decide to carry through changes 
in its educational siruclure, financial poli¬ 
cies and allied matters for which some of 
the other States either lack the resources or 
the will to carry them through. Should any 
oi these States wish to show intiative there 
is nothing in the Indian Constitution to 
inhibit it; on the contrary, it has every 
freedom to do so. Of course, an important 
precondition is that the State must think 
and plan for itself. Already one State 
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(Maharaslitra) has issued a White Paper on 
Education and another State (Tamil 
Nadu) is giving high priority to the spread { 
oi primary education. The country is in 
need of this kind of innovative approach to 
a much greater degree. Fortunately, there 
are no constraints on States that wish to go 
ahead and break new groutid. 

In the course ol casual conveisation we are 
all inclined to agree that there has been a 
^tec'p decline in a(.,ideinic standards in recent 
years. AVhile there are several factors res-‘ 
ponsible for this decline, perhaps the most 
(tiicial in its sweep and impact has been 
the steadily detetiorating quality of those 
recruited for teaching. This should not be 
surprising in any way. Teachers are after 
all recruited from those that pass out. So 
fast has been the rate of expansion over the 
last two decades that debasement of quality 
has taken place as much at the posigraduats. 
as at the undergraduate level. As a matter 
of fai' dcba-senicut at the postgraduate 
level t'- .1 much more sei ions thing inasmuch 
as It h<is a kind of multiplying effect. 

'riit lotal leaching staff in universities 
and colleges in 1961-62 was 54,853. By 
1969-70 It had risen to 10-1,491, icpresent- 
ing an oseiall inti ease ol 90.5 |jcr cent. In 
the affili.iicd colleges alone the sl.ifl has in¬ 
creased fiom 46,540 in 1961-62 to 86,198 in 
1969-70, which means an intreasjof 85.2 per 
cent. It IS safe to assume that almost all these 
additional teachers passed out in recent 
years. The kind of instruction that they 
received at the postgraduate level is there¬ 
fore a matter of great significance. 

In 1962-63 the number oi university teach¬ 
ing departments was 904. By 1967-68, the 
latest year lor which figures are available, 
the number had risen to 1,533 indicating ai( 
inctease of 629 departments. In one respect, 
this is satisfactory. The number of post¬ 
graduate students was increasing and so was 
the number of postgraduate departments. 
But there is another aspect of the problem. 

'I he number of po.stgiadiiate departments 
in affiliated collies also increased in 
this period. Though the increase was not 
as much as in the case of university depart- 
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ments, th« number of students in the post- 
graduate departments in affiliated colleges 
was, comparatively speaking, extraordinar¬ 
ily high. For instance, the number of such 
colleges in 1964-65 (figures for earlier years 
are not available) was 364. By 1967-68, the 
number had risen to 479. In terms of en¬ 
rolment of students in university depart¬ 
ments and postgraduate colleges the picture 
is still more disconcerting. For instance, in 
1064-65 the total enrolment of postgraduate 
and research students was 91,305, of whom 
50,691 were enrolled in university depart¬ 
ments and 40,611 were enrolled in affiliated 
colleges. As the numbers began to increase 
the ratio (in terms of percentage) between 
those enrolled in university departments 
(56%) and iK)stgradiiate colleges (44%) 
continued to be more or less the same. But 
in terms oL .ibsolutc numbers the situation 
deteriorated and did not improve. In 
,.1067-68, 71,393 were enrolled in univeisity 
departments .md 54,336 in postgradnaie 
colleges. 

The significance of these figures lies in 
the fact that those who took their master's 
degree from an affiliated college did not 
receive as competent a training as those who 
were educatecl at a university. Statutorily 
speaking, students in both these categories 
received the same degree, but the difference 
in the instruction and the training they re¬ 
ceived was quite considerable. When the 
prcxlucts of these ill-equipped and ill-staffed 
postgraduate collies went into teaching 
—and obviously quite a large number of 
them must have done so—the debasement 
of Standards became unavoidable. What is 
more, the proneness to debasement got built 
into the system. As students, these teachers 
had not been exposed to the rigours of 
scholarly training. Quite a few of them, 
especially in non-sdence subjects, had relied 
heavily on help>books and such other dis¬ 
reputable publications. When they went on 
to teach, they carried with them the same 
attitude towards work, scholarship and 
intellectual ambition that they had imbibed 
from their old teachers. 

This is only a part, though an important 


part, of the explanation why standards at 
the postgraduate level have been dedining. 
The quality of instruction given at the 
university teaching departments, while 
significantly better, cannot be described as 
satisfactory. The rate of proliferation ol 
university departments in these years has 
been mentioned above. In a period of five 
years, 629 new le.Khiug dejiartmcnts were 
establcshed m the uni\crsiiic-s While there 
is no doubt at all that standards of .selection 
are more stringent in the case of universi¬ 
ties than in }>ostgraduate colleges, the 
number of competent people available for 
tiiesc jiositions was not always large. Ol 
course, in almost every case those selected 
were qualified for the job. Whether they 
were also competent in terms of intellec¬ 
tual attainments and scholarly reach is 
another matter. This is despite the increas¬ 
ing number ol postgraduates who have 
been going abroad during the last couple 
of decades. A substantial number of them 
have been coming back with improved 
qualifications and sometimes experience of 
teaching a(([uired at foreign uiiiversiiies. 
But the fact lemains that all these years 
demand foi men of competence and dis¬ 
tinction has outstripped supply. 

To reiterate, then, it is the quality of 
teachers entering universities and colleges 
which, more than anything else, is respon¬ 
sible for die decline in standards. Jt is not 
possible to quantify this decline. Nor do we 
jiossess a yardstick that is precise enough to 
ine.isure it. .Ml those who are connected 
with academic life are painfully aware of 
this lac t, though some ol them would under¬ 
state the seiiousness of the problem. Not 
to admit the seriousness of .i situation is 
quite a human trait and academics arc m 
no way dillerent from tlie rest of the com¬ 
munity. And yet, unless we admit to our¬ 
selves that the situation is deplorable, 
though not hopelessly so, we would not 
have taken even the first step towards its 
rectification. Let it not be forgotten that this 
cycle of debased standards has now run full 
circle, for the developments described above 
have been at work for almost a whole gene¬ 
ration. 
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How to rescue the university system from 
this cycle of depressed standards is a task 
that has to be faced by anyone who is 
seriously concerned with the problems of 
higher education. The Education Com¬ 
mission made a number of helpful sugges¬ 
tions in this regard and some of them have 
even been implemented by the UGC. But 
the extent of work that remains to be done 
IS so vast that nothing short of a full-scale 
effort undci taken by more than one agency 
and financed adequately can hope to pro¬ 
duce results. At the present rate ot expan¬ 
sion this seems to be a somewhat unrealistic 
hope. The tragedy however is that even the 
existence of the problem, let alone its 
magnitude, is not fully recognised. It may 
be pertinent to mention in this connection 
that accoidmg to latest estim.ites, the num¬ 
ber of teachers engaged at the uni\'ersily 
and college levels is 125,000. How many of 
(hem aie in need of professional develop¬ 
ment is anybody’s guess. 

It is paidonable to assume that all this 
retjuires to be done with the help of the 
(io\ernments—Central or State—or the 
University Grants Commission. This is how 
we have l^en conditioned to think all these 
years. 'I'he generally held assumption is 
that the Ckiveinment must take the initi¬ 
ative and the academic community has the 
privilege to criticise the mode and manner 
of it. No wonder things have steadily 
(leiciioraied dining this period. As I have 
argued elsewhere (‘The Education Com¬ 
mission and After’ in Qiteitj January 1968), 
this approach to the understanding of our 
academic problems is precisely what lies at 
the root of our malaise. What the Govern¬ 
ment can do is to provide funds and if any¬ 
one connected with higher education 
complains on this score, he is to some 
e.\ient in need of education. In compara¬ 
tive terms, the Governments (both Central 
and State) have spent far more on higher 
education than is justifiable either in terms 
of social justice or in the interests of the 
growth of the country. Year after year 
Governments have yielded to the clamour 
for more seats in colleges and universities 
without there always being adequate justi- 
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fication for it; and this has led to' a situa¬ 
tion where, as advcKated above, a re-alloca- 
tion of priorities has become a matter of 
urgent necessity. 

The really important missing ingredient 
in the educational scene of India during 
these years has been the absence of any pro¬ 
fessional endeavour by those involved in 
the process of higher education to become 
conscious of their calling and to improve 
themselves professionally. In several States 
and univeisities teachers are organised 
locally. But that is only on trade union 
lines. This is no doubt important, and 
.some beneficial lesults have also accrued 
as a result of these efforts. Indeed, the 
effort needs to be widened in scope and 
made more effective in its operation. But 
in terms of efforts for professional develop¬ 
ment haidly any unii h.'is undertaken the 
task either earnestly or systematically. There 
is no sense of pride or of piofessional com-, 
mitment on the part of university and 
college teachers. I’he posture of self-pity 
which ’.»as projected quite strongly till the 
end ol ilie 5()'s began to get weaker in the 
60’s. I’oday one encounters it only here and 
there. As a social phenomenon, it has almost 
teased to exist. 'I’he next step in the cycle 
of development obviouly is the growth and 
fostering of a feeling ol professional aware¬ 
ness and this is something which can be 
generated only from within. one out¬ 
side the ranks of teachers is going to help 
or, indeed, should help. TThe primary 
imjnilse has to come from within. Here 
and there one sees stirrings of this spirit 
but these are so feeble and so few as to be 
almost non-existent. 

However, to say this is not to say every¬ 
thing about the subject. While it has been 
notecl above that efforts to organise them-« 
selves professionally should come essenti¬ 
ally from those who are concerned with this 
problem, that is, the teachers, and that out¬ 
side efforts are not to be encouraged, one 
need not be too categorical about it. In 
certain situations judicious use of funds by 
agencies other than fhe Government might 
prove helpful. Recently, for instance, the 
Indian Council of Social Science Research 
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has enabled certain subject associations like 
those of Economics, Sociology, etc. to have 
an endowment fund so as to be able to run 
their journals more efficiently than before. 
In a different context, the Commonwealth 
Foundation has recently given grants to 
several Commonwealth countries to streng¬ 
then certain professional associations. Whe¬ 
ther efforts like these should be more 
extensively made is a matter partly of 
jiidgmcut but hugely of awareness. It is 
patiictic to Hud a total absence of this 
awaieness on the part of those who have 
been controlling education at the national 
as well as the State level. 

In any scheme of reconstruction of Indian 
education, two issues have to be faced 
sfjuacely. One is to redetermine the priori¬ 
ties of the ^.^rious sectors of education in re¬ 
lation to (c/) the demands of economic 
growth, and (6) the scKial demand for that 
kind of education. These two determinants 
will liave to be applied in this order of 
importance. The needs of economic gjrowth 
come first and those of social demand should 
come later. So far, social demands have 
been given priority. Unless this order of 
priorities is ie\crsed higher education will 
not be able to breathe freely. The masses 
of Students th.it now crowd into colleges 
and universities cannot be handled efficient¬ 
ly because tbe system is already choked with 
numbers and over-stretched in a variety of 
ways. Resouices in both men and money 
are scarce and at this rate of expansion 
breakdowns will occur more and more fre¬ 
quently as indeed is alie.ady beginning to 
happen. 


However, before this reconstruction can 
be carried through three importarft prfr 
conditions must exist. Taking due note of 
the social demands for higher education and 
the lack of alternative openings, the 
planners must come up with a disposition 
of the economy which reduces the pressure 
on colleges and universities and makes the 
stay of those who enter them meaningful 
and productive. Secondly, State Govern¬ 
ments miisi stop playing the role that it is 
for the Centre to make proposals and it is 
for the former to shcKit them down. The 
States must acce|)i the but that higher edu¬ 
cation is as much their responsibility as of 
the Centre. The Centre’s role is to determine 
and co-ordinate standards in respect of the 
whole country. It is not to undertake what 
the States are neglecting to do. Another 
way of saying the same thing would be that 
tlic States too should start looking at higher 
education in the same piofessional ancl in¬ 
volved way as the Centre has been doing 
since 1947. Since the Indian Constitution 
permits States the freedom to do what they 
wish to do in the field of higher education, 
each State is free to plan and innovate with¬ 
out having to wait for what the others are 
doing. 

But neither of these two developments is 
likely to take place unless a third dimen- 
.sion is added to it. The role of teachers 
who .ire professionally involved in higher 
education is crucial. They have the rapa¬ 
city to act as catalytic agents. Whether they 
will do so remains to be seen. But one thing 
is certain: the gieater part of the malaise 
of higher eclucatioii in India is rooted in the 
fact that the teachers have so far neglected 
to ]ilay their role. 
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The illusion 

AM told that I was born in 1930, in a dark 
ramshackle house which still stands next 
door to the prayer hall of the community 
ot Brahmos, in a shabby middle-class loca¬ 
lity ol north Calcutta. We were not 
Brahmos, though my father was almost one 
by inclination and associations. At any 
tate, our struggling family must have 
absoibcd some of their genteel ways. For I 
distinctly remember that when I was a 
child ol seven or eight and had shifted to 
.mother (and shabbier) neighbourhood, my 
playmates would be instinctively aware of a 
streak of ‘artific-Ialiiy’ or ‘effeminacy’ in my 
make-up. Perhaps it was nothing mote than 
my aversion to sioleucc—a typically Brahmo 
allot lation in their eyes. I also recollect to 
h.ive \alianlly tried to play up to their 
normal standards, in speech if not in 
action. It would, however, be wrong to 
give the impression that I did not have 
my share of childish cruelty, particularly in 
dealing with insects and small animals. It 
was only that I grew out of it rather 
sooner ilian my contemporaries did. And 
1 could never stomach the astonishing 
kind of brutality that it was customary to 
show to an unlucky burglar or a careless 
pickpcKkei. 

Apart from such episodes of burglars 
and pickpcxkets, collective violence did not 
have much place in those slow stagnating 
times, although many of us knew individ¬ 
ual acts of violence (sometimes reaching 
very crud proportions) in our respective 
family life or in the more miserable lives 
lived in the nearby slums. The adults as 
well as the children not only shrank from 
physical danger but were quite scared o£ 


the police and the penal code. I sup[)ose 
that many .icts of (private) violence could 
be committed only on the presumption that, 
bet.ni.se ol the particular circumstances, the 
prote.ss of law would not be put into 
motion by the aggrieved party. Still, in 
a few cases, a brother would be hauled up 
for Iratricide, or a lather would try to 
avenge the murder of his daughter by her 
husband and mother-in-law. TTie ghoulish 
press reports ol such exceptional proceed¬ 
ings, while lapjied up by sensation-hungry 
ic.iders of the daily newspapers, would at 
the same time reinforce the popular con¬ 
viction that crime, if detected, did not pay. 
On the whole, violence was associated with 
criminality and, thercfoie, it was usual 
either to avoid it or to keep it private and 
individual. Only the professional criminals 
indulged in acts of violence which were pub¬ 
lic. often collective, and by nature imper¬ 
sonal. I’hc criminals, motivated by a per- 
vetse sense of economic gain, would rarely 
have anything personally against the un¬ 
ion iinate victim of their violence. 

'I'hcie was but one major exception to 
this pattern: the sporadic violence of a 
communal natuie, usually restricted to cer¬ 
tain pariitiilar parts of the city. Tension 
between the two largest religious commu¬ 
nities was, of couise, the biggest factor. But 
there were other factors as well. Occasional 
fights between Bengalees and non-Ben¬ 
galees, annual Iree-for-alls on the days of 
important fixtures between community- 
oriented foot-ball teams, alm(»t ritualistic 
engagements between men of different loca¬ 
lities on the night of the immersion cere¬ 
mony of the Goddess—all were parts of the 
city life. The recurring riots l^tween the 
Hindus and the Muslims, or the skirmishes 
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between the Bengalees and the Eurasians, 
could be ascribed to provocations or acts of 
aggression on the part of the 'other side'. 
But even that pica was not available in the 
other cases. Anyway, the lesults were more 
imj>oriani than tiic motives. For one thing, 
the gcncial taboo on public violence seem¬ 
ed to be suspended on such occasions. While 
the timid and the prudent concentrated 
upon how to stay out of its range, the ambi¬ 
tious and the uns( rupuloiis often tried to 
intreasc their hold over the (ommunity by 
encouiaging oi even participating in the 
rising curve of violence. Sucli violence, 
started generally by proud professionals 
and occasionally by talented amateurs, 
could hardly be sustained on personal ani¬ 
mosities. Many non-combatants would 
eventually be drawn into it, thereby widen¬ 
ing the ciicle of bitterness and distrust and 
})roviding .i ])ost l.icto rationale lor the 
whole thing. 

F\eiytinie the pattern was almost the 
same. The twilight of ugly rumouis, the 
night of fren/y, and then the moining of 
l>ewildermc'iit and pain—neither of the two 
sides had, on the whole, gained anything. 
Only, the professionals m violence would 
base gained some respectability, made new 
recruits, and also won some material prizes. 
Since no rh.illenge was thrown against the 
civil authority as such, and since the police 
would eventually make their appearance 
and ‘bring the situation under control', it 
was really a wonder that such eruptions of 
violence were at all permitted to take place, 
and with such regularity too. Most pro¬ 
bably, the authorities wanted some steam 
to be let oft or actually required the resid¬ 
ual elements of disillusionment and com¬ 
munal hatred for achninistrative purposes. 
That might also explain the unmistakable 
bonds of understanding between the 
toughs and the local police. They must 
have been genuinely useiiil to one another. 
;Vs for my neighbours, they displayed a 
curious ambivalence. In spite of their gene¬ 
ral lack of phyical courage, they were not 
only very tolerant of the atrocities com¬ 
mitted during these spells of violence, they 


actually seemed to relish the excesses and 
to admire their perpetrators, even as the 
prudish elders woulcl smile on the acts of 
gross immodesty on the part of the usually 
demure womenfolk on the licenced occa¬ 
sion of a marriage. However, in spite of my 
best efforts to be a conformist, it was 
obvious that 1 was too something or other 
to be a lull member of the community in 
which 1 lived. In retrospect, my aversion to 
violence seems to have been due, in pail at 
least, to the crescendo of unseemly violence 
in which the parental incompatibility came 
to be expiesscd in the course of time. I 
grew up to be deeply ashamed of violence, 
particularly physical violence, public or 
private. 

I w.is nine years old when one of the 
blcxjchesi chapters opened in the history ol 
human civilization: the Second World W^n. 
the Abyssinian prelude had taken place 
earlier. But the press photographs and the'^ 
held despatches were as much anasthetized 
by the intervening distances as were the 
faiiy t.des and mythologies lavish with 
their lulling hcMcls and dripping swords. 
Our minds were not touched. Even the 
nearer violence in Manchuria and the rest 
of China, then being perjietraled by Japan, 
was hardly more real. The net reaction in 
my own immature mind was a rather vague 
kind of horror. Horror at so much violence, 
and so utterly illogical too—hk^ the com¬ 
munal riots of Calcutta. However, many of 
my older Iriends and relatives gleefully 
speculated on the possibility of the mighty 
British being humbled by the apparently 
mightier Germans. It was, I believe, the 
typical wishful thinking of the physically 
weak, a vicarious indulgence in violence 
which I have witnessed often since then. 

In 1941 my family shifted to another ' 
locality. Here the roads were wider ind we 
lived on the upper flexjr of a double-storeyed 
house. The slums tcx> were out of the range 
of sight, sound and smell, all this meant 
one thing above all—the violence of the city 
impinged less on our daily lives. As if to 
(ximpensate, the truant younger son of the 
landlord brought in an element of violence 
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during his periodic visits to his family who 
occupied the ground floor. He was a drunk¬ 
ard and was reputed to be the boy-friend- 
cum-bodyguard of a rich prostitute. Viol¬ 
ence was obviously a part of his life, and 
the clifsh between him and his family 
(Brahman priests by profession) was hor¬ 
rible and fascinating at the same lime. The 
local community did censure the unmen¬ 
tionable ways of the scapegrace fellow and 
was particularly loud in its condemnation 
of his unabashed flaunting of bi ute physical 
strength, 'i'et I could clearly discern in the 
eyes of my neighbours the glint of an 
instinctive admiration, an unmistakable 
yearning foi the unknown frontiers of pei - 
sonal freedom which could supposedly lie 
gained ujion the steed of unsciupulous 
violence. His way of life was, of course, all 
wrong, but nonetheless appealed to be 
,!norc interesting than the ‘right’ kind of 
life lived by the nondc-scnpi multitude. On 
looking back to those distant times, I can¬ 
not honestly say - that notwithstanding my 
distaste for violence, I too did not entertain 
a lurking fancy for the exotic criminality of 
th.it young roughneck. No, not quite that, 
violence was undesirable, but its fruits were 
veiy desiiablc. And, what was more im¬ 
portant, these were definitely out of reach 
otherwise. 

The year 1941 was destined to be impor¬ 
tant. Rabindranath Tagore died on the 
seventh of August. He had been ailing for a 
long time and had been brought over from 
his Ashram at Santiniketan to Calcutta for 
treatment. After his death, it would have 
been natuial to take the dead bcxly back to 
Santiniketan for cremation. That was 
believed to be his own clearly expressed 
wish too. But as soon as the news broke, 
a great crowd collected in front of Ins 
ancestral place, turned riotous, literally 
broke into the house, and even before the 
mourners from outside the town could 
arrive to pay their last respects, rushed the 
dead body to a nearby burning ground. My 
elder sister, who had gone to see the fune¬ 
ral procession, tearfully gave an eye-wit¬ 
ness account of the damaged becl-stead 
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(used as a bier) with the body awry and 
the head fallen down from the pillow. A 
little child of the family, who is now my 
wife, still remembers the frenzied mob mil¬ 
ling all over the place and shouting obsceni¬ 
ties at the inmates. 

t)n ilie next morning, the newspapers le- 
poried how the poet’s son had not been able 
to come through the hysteric crowd to do 
the last rites. My father’s intimates gossip¬ 
ed among themselves how some popular 
leaders had pl.i^ed u]>on the parochial 
sentiinents of Calcuttnns, p.irticularly the 
siudeius. On the other h.uid, the majority 
ol inv class-fellows and neighbours boasted 
ih.'it C.dcuti.i had ‘got the better of Santi- 
niket.in’ 'f’o them it was only rather funny 
ih.ii even the beard had been torn off the 
(lead poet’s face by his .sii])po.scd admirers. 
1 have no doubt that if the poet h.id lived to 
be one hundred and ten and had died in 
1971, bombs would have been used by his 
exuberant aclnnrc*rs and the police would 
h.ive had to hie a few shots and burst some 
tear gas shells Nor do I doubt that the 
cxeicise must ha\c been cjuiie useful to the 
leaders m strengthening the mass base of 
their popularity. 

rhat memorable incident set a pattern 
which was to become the standard. It had a 
lew easily distinguishable features: a vague 
background of something idealistic. In 
this particular case it was the hazy admira¬ 
tion for a gieat man. The second element 
was an emotion sh.tred by u large number of 
people, specially the joiinger people, re¬ 
presenting some kind of iiaiisfonnation ol 
the original element of idealism by the 
catalytic action ol frustration. Since the 
frustration could not be identified as due to 
iaihiic in achieving some dcTmitc objective, 
the edges of the accumulated frustration 
too were not sharply etched. The third 
factoi was the eagerness (and, of course, the 
ability) of the leaders to capitalize on 
this widely shared sense of frustration, 
which was quickly given a concrete shape. 
The shape was deadly, it was that of anger. 
Some comparatively easy objective was set 
before the people, by whipping up collec- 
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tivc hatred against some real or imaginary 
enemy. The multitude would turn into a 
mob, vent its anger against the enemy 
and gain the proximate objective by 
the sheer weight of numbers and actual 
<)i potential violence. In the final analysis, 
however, it was all as meaningless as were 
the communal riots. As in the communal 
riots, the only net gain was that made by 
the leaders of the agitation. And, in the 
year of 1941, the nemesis was still a long 
way off. 

In 1941 we made yet another change of 
residence. ’I'his was certainly a promotion. 
'I'he flat was in one of the cleanest and 
cjiiietest blocks of the whole neiglibour- 
hood, favoured by Brahnios and university 
professors, on the second floor, and faced 
toward the south which is always the desir¬ 
ed thing in Calcutta because of the south 
bree/e in the summer. But the covered bal¬ 
cony on the south which w«is practically my 
living room would always be associated with 
the memory of much violence. As the Japa¬ 
nese attacked Peail Harbour, the world¬ 
wide violence of the second World War 
suddenly loomed nearer home. Daily news- 
])apers accjuired a new urgency in that the 
Japanese army arrogantly strcxle through 
the Southeast Asian countries intervening 
between India and an unfamiliarly violent 
Japan. There was great panic in the sprawl¬ 
ing city and. along with thousands of other 
peojile, we fled to a village some forty miles 
away from Calcutta in a fnantic effort to 
escape from the imagined horrors of aerial 
bombing. 

Some six months later, we rather sheep¬ 
ishly returned to the still unbombed city, to 
experience not only the violence of Japa¬ 
nese bombs later in the year, but also the un¬ 
precedented violence on the streets of Cal¬ 
cutta, touched off by the Quit India move¬ 
ment of 1942. This was my first taste of mass 
violence for a political cause. There were 
no pipe guns or bombs or knives—not much 
of them anyway—but the other things were 
all there. Throwing of brickbats, setting fire 
to street cars, barricading the roads, shoot¬ 
ing by the police, the burning smell of 


tear gas—with all this we became familiar 
in the course of a few memorable days. 
Naturally, it was a very unequal fight. The 
police quickly mastered the situation, leav¬ 
ing the people only the more bewildered fdr 
the exercise which had been quite expensive 
in terms of lost lives and damaged careers, if 
not anything else. For a brief .spell, how¬ 
ever, the people did seem to have displayed 
a rare degree of physical courage and the 
will to use it in serving a definite idealistic 
came. This was also the first of the many 
violent battles to be fought between the 
masses and the {police on the streets of Cal¬ 
cutta. 

But the spell svas broken the most cruelly 
within about a yeai. 1943 was the year of the 
famine. I was thirteen, smarting under the 
memory of the movement that had either 
been crushed or had just fi/zled out. The 
famine was, therefore, sad and humiliatingk„ 
Hundreds of thousands were starved to 
death, thousands among them having 
trudged their way from the villages, vainly 
looking for succour in the city. Hundreds 
of them roamed through our locality, rend¬ 
ing the ciir with their plaintive (Ties—not 
for rice, but for the excess water which is 
usually thrown away after lx>iling the rice. 
So emaciated that there was no telling 
between when they were still l^ing and 
when they were finally dead-even after 
their bodies had been lying on the road for 
a numlx:r of days. There was no riot; nor 
much resentment, except against an inscru¬ 
table Piovtdence. A number of literary and 
artistic reputations were made with these 
sordid ingredients. Fiery journalism ascrib¬ 
ed the famine to machinations of the 
Biitish Raj and complicity of Indian mer-^ 
chants. Yet there was hardly any political 
jjrogramme either to ensure effective re¬ 
dress or to build up a movement of protest. 
The sickening sentimentality of the gene¬ 
ral reaction made me ponder whether 
violence was not cleaner and more natural 
than hypocrisy and opportunism. The mil¬ 
lions of half dead behaved in correct 
Gandhian fashion, unfortunately with no 
change of heart on the other side. 
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The criiiis of the famine passed. But life 
became increasingly difficult. Inflation, 
scarcity of food and other essentials, sense¬ 
less high-handedness of the billetted soldiers 
of the Allied army, a thriving black market, 
typical war-time graft and easy money, 
erosion of morals—all these became a regu¬ 
lar feature of our life in the city. Crime 
became big business and the circle of asso¬ 
ciated crime widened. Tlie atmosphere was 
gradually charged with bitter lesentment 
against the order of things. Then tame, in 
a trickle, the rumours about Netaji. Since 
there was little love for the Jaj>anese in our 
(ircle, our reception of the news was rather 
sceptical at first; .Soon, however, the trickle 
became a toirent. His political thcorie.s 
were of little interest, but hi.s Indian 
National Army provided us with the first 
example of organi/cd counter-violence, 
^uite in accord with the usual pattern of 
freedom movements in other lands, and 
refreshingly difTereiii from the near-thwlo- 
gical niceties of Gandhism. In the mean¬ 
time, the w.ar was coming to an end. The 
\ast armies gradually withdrew, leaving the 
host society in a stinking mess. I'he General 
Klections in F.nglaiul sent up a new tenant 
for 10 Downing Street. Our leaders came 
out ol their internment. The tenuous talks 
lor Indian independence got under way. 
But we were not intciested in talks. 

I was fifteen when the war ended, coin¬ 
ciding with my pas.sing out of school into 
college and getting involved in the student 
movement. 19*15, for Calcutta, was the year 
of student movements. Or, to be more 
accurate, it was the year of youth move¬ 
ments. The street urchins and youth¬ 
ful toughs joined in the fray with an 
Astonishing abandon. There was no pre¬ 
planning, little organization, and no big 
leader. Against the stirring back-drop of 
the Indian National Army and the mutiny 
by the naval ratings, physical violence gave 
us intense emotional satisfaction, specially 
due to the close integration between the 
broad idcolc^cal objective, which was 
national independence, and the proximate 
target ot attack, namely the Government. 
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All of a sudden, the inhibitions about the 
Police and the Penal Code came to be shed 
on the blcmd-stained streets of Calcutta. As 
tor myself, 1 did no longer have to make a 
painful compromise with any precious value 
in order to rejoice when the forces of law 
and order would sutler even a minor defeat 
at the hands of my violent fellow-citizens. 
Another great attraction of this phase was 
the unprecedented unity cutting across 
communal and social barriers; this could be 
achieved only during a true Gandhian revo¬ 
lution or under conditions of a typical war 
ol libel ation. On the whole, this was the 
clcMiicst tyi)e of mass violence that i have 
so I a I w'ltnessed personally. However, the 
sublimin.il image still influencing our 
ihoughts was not that of a ruthlessly victo¬ 
rious captain of violence, but that of a 
patrioi who was essentially a man of peace, 
(ompelk'd to take to the cruel ways of 
Molence, possibly getting the better of his 
more resourceful opfionent in one or two 
I (Hinds, but ultimately dying a martyr’s 
death 

rhis idyllic pha.se hud to end within a few 
months when violence, ironically enough, 
i>e(ame the instrument again to drive 
asunder the two principal religious com¬ 
munities. 1946 and 1947 were the years of 
communal riots, engineered in the perspec¬ 
tive of the great political hailing for the 
elusive shares of the cake of national inde- 
jiendence. Jn the process, we were all 
(heated of our shares. Calcutta finally 
started to become what it is now, originally 
at the initiative of the Muslim League but 
immensely facilitated by the responding 
beastliness of my own and other commu¬ 
nities. It was altogether a new dimension of 
violence. I'he consequences too were far 
reaching: jieople learned to live with vio¬ 
lence. I'he traditional distance of brick¬ 
bats was re])Iaced by the growing intimacy 
of knives. We graduated to more sophisti¬ 
cated weapons of killing, like bottles of 
acid or petrol, pipe guns, home-made 
sten-guns, and even the mcxlern small arms 
purchased from army sources. Large chunks 
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of the law enforcement machinery itself be¬ 
came partisan and were recognized as such 
by the law-breakers. The practitioners of 
violence made permanent entry into the 
mainstream of social life and secured posi¬ 
tions in the political hierarchy. Leaders 
learned how to use them in the game of 
power. Very soon, the enlarged system of 
violence cume to be accepted and justified 
by ordinary people as a means of self- 
defence. 

Somehow or other, I was never convinced 
by the spoken and unspoken arguments in 
favour of communal violence. Through the 
year-long riots 1 saw houses bum, smelt the 
stench of putrefying corpses, sat through 
the night atop the roof watching for sur¬ 
prise attacks, but nevertheless went beyond 
our block to a sort ol no-man’s land so that 
I could meet a Muslim friend of mine 
and would risk sure death by taking him 
along on foolhardy visits to other localities. 
In the evening of 14 August 1947, I was 
one of the thousands who literally danced 
< through the streets of the ravaged city in 
.'idvance celebration of the transfer of 
power due a few houis later, and out 
of joy at the miracidous victory of 
non-violence achieved a few hours earlier 
under the personal leadership of Gandhiji 
who was then camping in a notorious slum 
of Calcutta. My cynical father wept when 
the new flag was raised at the stroke of mid¬ 
night. 1 was seventeen, idealistic, full of 
hope tliat violence would be unnecessary in 
achieving economic progress and social 
justice, and willing to undertake any effort 
or make any sacrifice for the sake of the 
motherland. 

. . . and the reality 

I’he process of integration between poli¬ 
tics and violence was reversetl after 1947. 
'I'he supremacy of the party in power was 
so overwhelming that there was no need to 
employ violence in meeting any political 
challenge. Violence certainly become en¬ 
demic in the sphere of intercommunity 
relations, including ethnic and linguistic 
animosities. But to control that, the party 


now liad at its disposal the massive organi¬ 
zation of stale violence. In fact, the real/ 
struggle faced by the leaders of the party < 
in such situations was not so much with the 
leaders of other parties as among them¬ 
selves, representing as they did almost all 
shades of social and politic^ opinions. 

Society itself had, however, been impreg¬ 
nated with violence. Besides communal 
tension, entienchment of gangsters and 
lacketceis in positions of authority, and 
the creation ol virtual kingdoms of crime ^ 
by the local chiefs of communal defence, 
violence had become the way of life for a 
large number of people in weirtl new 
‘industries’ like wagon-breaking and smug¬ 
gling. Logically, one of the first tasks be¬ 
fore the new government should have 
been to eradicate these factors of violence 
instead of talking about Satya and Ahimsa. 
Somehow oi other, the government was 
strangely impotent against the vicious" 
triumvirate of unscrupulous businessmen, 
corrupt |)ublir officials and the ubiquitous 
men of violence It was no wonder, there¬ 
fore, that the greedy politicians (not 
necessarily excluding those in the opposi¬ 
tion or in the tiade unions) quickly found 
their place in this web of perverse useful¬ 
ness to one another. Under such circum¬ 
stances, possibly common to many Afro- 
Asian countries in the post-cololiial era, - 
Giesham’s Law came to operate with a 
vengeance in almost all the sectors of 
society. This, taken together with the recent 
diffusion of the know-how of violence, in¬ 
stalled violence as a permanent tenant of 
the social structure The men of crime and 
violence maintained perfect co-ordination 
with their formal enemy, the police, while 
the law-abiding citizens learned to be wary 
of both. Getting on the wrong side 6i' 
either might quite possibly invite the wrath 
of the other as well. 

That these developments did not attraci 
immediate attention was clue, above all, to 
the remarkable'^success in maintaining the 
form of parliamentary democracy. The 
rich, in the process of growing richer, com¬ 
mitted many crimes and engineered many 
acts of violence, but generally managed to 
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keep the form. The middle classes which 
had been the most vocal of the critics of the 
colonial order were silenced by material 
prizes. The elephantiasis of culture was also 
a powerful hypnotic for them. And on the 
other hand, the lower classes, potentially 
the most powerful because of their number, 
were not only weighed down by a 
lingering feudalism; their predominantly 
middle-class leadership, even when per¬ 
fectly honest, was curiously ineiiicient, 
suffered from the age-old Bengalee addic¬ 
tion to theoretical hair-splitting and, in 
some cases, displayed a slavish international¬ 
ism. It must also be appreciated that actual 
physical violence did not touch the life of 
the iij)])er and middle classes, provided that 
the rules of a stratified society were not 
strained overmuch. Thus Calcutta society 
continued to wear the looks of general non¬ 
violence or only of routine violence, while 
''ilcep violence was being done to Gandhijt’s 
concept of Social Trusteeship and the 
British concept of the Rule of Law. Any 
critic of the system who, by reason of birth 
or social position, stood a chance of being 
heard, was labelled a communist or a 
ti aiior. 

By the middle of the 'Rfties, the charms 
of freedom had worn off. The next half 
decade witnessed an inexorable accentua¬ 
tion of all the facts of this non-violent 
violence, accompanied by a strangely short¬ 
sighted craze for conspicuous consumption 
by the rich, an alarming deterioration in 
the material organization of the city's life, 
an appreciable hardening of the attitude 
of those who had really made the grade 
towards the less lucky bulk of the middle- 
class brotherhood, and, above all, a grow¬ 
ing awareness among the young. In our 
^ounger days, the great illusion was 
National Freedom. We had hung all our 
expectations on this one peg. When the peg 
came off, the hole remained—to serve as the 
centre of our heart-breaks, a sort of invert¬ 
ed patriotism. To the new- young even this 
was denied. They had seen with their cruel 
eyes of innocence that patriotism was not 
practised. As the gulf between expectation 
(inflated by every election speech and all 
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the media of mass communication) and 
fulfilment (strangulated by each move in 
the big swindle) increased, the instinctive 
path lay towards anger, irreverence and 
cynical selfishness of the moment. Unlike 
us, they were not much hampered by a sense 
of self-pity. Their art forms, their manner 
of speech and dress, their whole attitude to 
life indicated this fundamental shift. That 
son of my former landlord had thousands 
of emulators, not necessarily restricted to 
the poorer classes, who wanted the fleeting 
pleasures by the 'easiest' means. 

Sooner or later, individual rebels were 
tamed by social security or economic fac¬ 
tors. But, the cumulative effect of all these 
‘angry’ and ‘hungry’ creations of art, often 
commercialized in themselves, and always 
multiplied by the new-found community 
feeling of the large number of young men 
and women thrown together on the univer¬ 
sity campuses (or by the decay of family 
life), gradually built up an enormous ten¬ 
sion. The confused and divided leadership 
of the political opposition began to come 
out of their ideological shells and tried to 
give a direction to it. In contrast with this, 
the movements of protest built up among 
landless labour in the surrounding districts, 
organized labour in the industrial belt, as 
well as the white-collar workers and school 
teachers in and around Calcutta were from 
the beginning based on economic depriva¬ 
tion and had clear political orientation. 
Each bloody confrontation between the 
police and the protesters further widened 
the base of discontent and deepened the 
violence in the minds of men. In fact, large- 
scale violence might have erupted earlier, 
but for the two wars of 1962 and 1965. The 
middle classes and the middle-aged leaders 
themselves were, however, still rather pro¬ 
tected from the direct incidence of violence. 

What was really notable were the reac¬ 
tions of the people in power whose main 
objective was to protect their private nests 
of comfort. At first, they were only rather 
vexed. Then came the phase of vindictive¬ 
ness, followed by a gripping sense of panic 
which lingers even now. But they lordly 
ever tried to isolate or remove the causes at 
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ihe root. Where they vacillated in favour 
of an eventual compromise, they convinced 
the young and the under-privileged that 
violence could wrest conce.ssions which non- 
vinlcnce and reasonableness could not. 
Where they applied counter-force, they did 
win, but the crushed protesters did not 
accept it as a blow for the rule of law. be¬ 
cause the blessed rule had already been 
.•■abotaged. The protesters only wished that 
they had more strength. Easy examples 
would bo the food marches in the late 
’fifties and early ’sixties. Moreover, private 
practitioneis of violence were often used to 
supjilement the state forces, as in the 
notorious assault on Calcutta journalists in 
1954. This would further undermine the 
credibility of the machinery of the state a.s 
the upholder of the rule of law. 

With the glowing estrangement of the 
people from the government, it became 
necessary not only to repulse the periodic- 
attacks on the Establishment, but also to 
maintain constant counter-pressure As in 
the typical case of Belghoria, a northern 
suburb of Calcutta, piivate practitioners 
of violence were given specific areas to woik 
upon, wliile the law and order machinery 
was either iieutrali/cd or made to assist in 
the process. The system was eminently 
successful at first, as it always h.id been in 
the countryside and many industrial areas. 
But this very success gave rise to a storm of 
protests, latgely alienated the intellectuals 
and government servants, and encouraged 
the formation of ‘defence parties' mainly 
composed of East-Bengal refugees and in¬ 
dustrial workers, but under the leadership 
of middle class men committed to leftist 
policies. It is roughly to this phase that one 
coidd trace the origin of the ‘private 
armies’ of the political parties. Leaders of 
the opposition also took full advantage of 
this situation and brought about a change 
in the public opinion, which forgot the 
points in favour of the Establishment and 
more or less condoned the acts of political 
violence against it as being defensive in 
character. 

An interesting aspect of the situation 
was that the constitutionally elected houses 


of legislature ceased to be taken by man) 
really to represent the people. The move 
ment of protest hardened into a wide 
distrust of the effectiveness of the const!' 
tutional machinery for ridding the countr.) 
of corruption, inefficiency, inequality and 
poverty. This distrust, mainjiy arising out 
of the millions of personal frustrations, cut 
acro.s$ the boundaries of explicitly held 
political beliefs. But it was obviously more 
acute in the minds of the young than of 
the middle-aged or the old. who were more 
lesigned to social injustice and more con¬ 
scious of the role of the Establishment in 
stabilizing society against the alternative 
possibilities of military rule and revolu¬ 
tionary change. 

Eventually, the change came through con¬ 
stitutional mean.s. The election of 1967, per¬ 
haps unexpectedly for the opposition 
Icadeis themselves, catapulted them inta 
legitimate power. But, the rural middle 
class, realty fighting their private fight 
against the urban cliques of power, and the 
urban intelligentsia, academically enthu¬ 
siastic ovci d vague concept of ‘revolution’, 
were taken aback by the character of the 
popular suppott; students completely dis¬ 
illusioned with the educational system and 
the socio-economic order, white-collar wor¬ 
kers with their newly acquired ki^wledge 
that determined disobedience was much 
more rewarding than efficiency and loyalty, 
industrial workers convinced that trade 
unionism had to be fortified with poli¬ 
tics and violence in order to serve its 
purpose, and the hordes of the landless and 
the unemployed with their aggressive lack 
of personal fear because they had so little 
to lose. Moreover, in the panic and confu¬ 
sion following the defeat of the Establish-^ 
ment, the law and order machinery was 
neutralized and the vast army of auxiliary 
violence had been dispersed. The now 
famous phenomenon of ‘gherao’, basically 
violent and unconstitutional in character, 
could be said to beji sort of organized 
reaction to the deliberate disruption of the 
rule of law over the first twenty years of 
political freedom. 
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The dethroned elites, in the perspective 
of their India-wide shake-up, had little 
morale to fight back. But reaction appa¬ 
rently arose from within the ranks of the 
erstwhile protesters. While one section 
tried to consolidate the gains by pragmatic 
alliances with the dominant economic inte¬ 
rests, and another section tended to dissi¬ 
pate the gains through further agitations, 
a third section entered into some under¬ 
standing with the recently defeated politi¬ 
cal interests. This section, formally com¬ 
mitted to non-violence, was at the point of 
staging a coup d’etat when the second 
mentioned section, formally committed to 
violence, appeared to vacillate. This 
brought about a fiasco and eventually 
ushered in a short-lived revival of the pre- 
1967 system, including the use of state 
violence. But, as before, the active and the 
passive protesters were the more convinced 
rof the efficacy of violence. 

In the second round of elections occur¬ 
ring in this phase, the rout of the former 
Establishment was complete, mainly due to 
an adroit adjustment of scats among the 
parties in opposition. But between then and 
the latest round of elections, the second and 
the tiiircl partners of the ‘anti-Establish- 
incnt' front have been virtually eliminated, 
while the former Establishment has staged 
a remarkable come-back, giving the look of 
.1 political polarization (without the bene¬ 
fit of stability) to this State alone in the 
whole of the country. Even if this be 
accepted as the main product of the forces 
of current history, the awful by-product of 
violence is hardly less important. The whole 
of the current violence may not be expli¬ 
citly political in nature, but it will neces¬ 
sarily have an impact on current politics. 
4»In Calcutta today, politics is violent, while 
violence is itself a political issue. 

This critical change became clearly per¬ 
ceptible during the second ministry of the 
United Front, although it must have been 
started in the days of their first ministry. 
The uneasy partners of the Front, if they 
all practised what they professed, might 
have largely achieved without much viol¬ 
ence what the then leaders of the bright 
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young democracy liad ostensibly set out to 
achieve twenty years earlier, namely, econo¬ 
mic progress, social justice and the rule of 
law. Some of the partners in the Front, of 
course, maintained that this was impossible 
within tlie Constitution and the social 
framework. But did not their acceptance 
of the parliamentary obligations imply 
that, according to their own assessment, 
some compromise was possible and desir¬ 
able? The fact that they had to operate in 
a small part of a large country was possibly 
a greater inhibiting factor. But would not 
even some limited success have given them 
immense political leverage in the other 
part of the country? Likewise, the more 
conservative partners could not have been 
completely uninformed about the belief 
and the modus operand! of the radical 
ones before coming to political adjust¬ 
ments with the latter. So, in theory, all that 
they had together to do was to remove the 
distortions which had been introduced or 
allowed to accumulate over the preceding 
two decades, and to provide impetus at a 
few key points. In practice, however, they 
those to fight among themselves—by play¬ 
ing to the gallery, by adding to party funds 
and membership rolls, and lastly by rais¬ 
ing and using what may very well be called 
their respective private militias. Each 
could perhaps be held guilty of unconsti¬ 
tutional practices, although the incidence 
of private aggrandizement was apparently 
lower than in the preceding regime. 

Then came the fall, the unbelievably 
maladroit handling of the situation by the 
dethroned rulers, their complete rout— 
and the even cleaner state for the second 
ministry of the Front to write its destiny 
upon. That in spite of the experience of 
the first ministry, they chose to remain to¬ 
gether must have been due to one basic 
factor: the people’s desire for a change. The 
obvious effectiveness of the ballot should 
have discouraged the forces of violence. 
But exactly the opposite was the outcome. 
If the accusations and counter-accusations 
are accepted at their face value, which is 
not entirely without usefulness as a first 
step in resolving such a controversy. 
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violence this time stemmed from an acute 
power struggle among the partners, and 
not between them and the cornered forces 
of the Establishment. Apparently, much of 
the law enforcement machinery and the 
civil administration divided themselves 
into partisan groups, professional criminals 
and the disbanded mercenaries of the 
former rulers were either recruited by or 
gravitated towards the various partners of 
the front, the sophistication of bombs and 
small arms was introduced, and whole loca¬ 
lities were subjected to the conditions of a 
form of civil war. 

If the violence preceding the elections of 
1967 and 1969 could be likened to magni¬ 
fied and more purposive editions of the 
episode of Tagore’s cremation, the viol¬ 
ence occurring since then might be likened 
to the communal riots. So much cruelty 
and counter-cruelty have been committed 
tliai it would be futile now to judge who 
started the thing. Though the larger ami 
the more powerful a party, the greater 
should have been its stake in not allow¬ 
ing things to come to such a pass, it is no 
secret that the largest of the parties got the 
biggest share of the blame and quite soon, 
the medley of the strifes between each pair 
of them was largely replaced by a grand 
fight between the ‘big brother' on the one 
hand and all the rest, on the other. This 
team of ‘the others’ came to include, in the 
course of the next few months, the split 
forces of the former Establishment and also 
the ultra-radicals and the urban guerrillas. 
For all practical purposes, it is now a civil 
war between these two sides with deep 
fissures running down the length of the 
community, including the guardians of 
law and the professional men of violence. 
There has been a change in the basic 
tactics: public anger is no more worked 
up into mob violence, though the motive 
force is always there; the standard techni¬ 
que is to have carefully selected enemies 
liqu idated through well-planned assassina¬ 
tions against which the middle-aged or the 
middle class no longer get any protection 
from the social organization. The obtru¬ 
sive bombs are mostly used as cover or in 
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defending the strongholds, and not as 
weapons of mass violence. 

Thus, after two years of intensive viol- ' 
ence, politically motivated violence might 
be said to have become highly professiona¬ 
lized and very largely dissociated from the 
masses. In brief, therefore, it has almost 
assumed the character of an extended gang 
war. It is risky to make any prediction, 
but if the situation continues, this type of 
violence might cease to have any direct 
political significance and might either just 
peter out or be snuffed out by a massive ^ 
expression of public anger. After all, 
direct violence could hardly be expected to 
capture power or to retain it within the 
existing structure of the countiy; the ulti¬ 
mate powei still resides with the electorate. 
And that gives a clue to the real nature of 
this violence. Inasmuch as it is politically 
motivated and is not directed against the 
structure itself, it is a fight over the electo--- 
rate. Violence is to stop the people from 
voting ag.iinst, compel the people to vote 
for, stop others from slopping the people 
to vote for, .md if it comes to the worst, to 
stop the people's verdict from being given 
effect to. 

Let us not be moralistic about it; all 
these practices have long been familiar to 
us, just as false voting is not something 
newly discovered in 1971. Even the^associ- 
ation of violence with these illegal practi¬ 
ces was not unknown. What is really new 
this time is the degree of violence—its 
intensity, its spread, and above all, its con¬ 
tinuation. If violence of this nature were 
to start from the foolish assumption that 
it was the monopoly of someone, one might 
choose to wait till the assumption was ex¬ 
ploded through an initial acceleration 
(which we are now witnessing) followed* 
by the phase of diminishing political 
returns, or through an overwhelming dose 
of violence administered by the state, or 
the people, or one of the parties. But in 
the meantime, the whole society will be 
infected with secondly infections. In 
place of the manipulators who dominated 
for twenty years, the criminals will domi¬ 
nate—a bizarre proof of Gresham’s Law in 
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huraan affairs. The people wlu> still 
believe in violence must be made to realize 
that while an ordinary man or an ordinary 
society should be prepared to be violent m 
self-defence, it is, on the whole, safer to 
eschew violence. It will be a pity if, in spite 
of so much pain, wc do not live to see the 
emergence of a good society. We do not 
Iiave the memory of having lived in any. 

Since the bright dawn of 15th August 1947, 
^ 1 too have trodden the path of bitter dis¬ 
illusionment; 1 have earned money—which 
has always involved a certain amount of 
degradation of my self; I have fallen in 
love and raised a f.imdy; 1 have been 
defeated by clever people in battles of wits; 
1 liave occasionally been violent in my 
domestic life out of impatience, frustra¬ 
tion and impotent anger; I have eventually 
learned to be lesigned and ‘non-violent’; 
*and 1 have gradually ailived at the con- 
(lusion that it is impossible to be happy 
within this perverted system unless one is 
either a knave or an utter fool and is insen¬ 
sitive to injustice. The only relu of intc- 
giity to which 1 still cling ielates to my 
ottasional writings: I try not to write 
what I do not believe for instance, 
unlike so many of my friends, I do 
not Hist preach violence for the sake of 
notoriety or commercial gain and then flee 
from the reality of its rudeness. But I 
know that, primarily out of consideration 
for my family, I am prudent enough not to 
write all that I believe. For instance, I 
have never written anywhere that money 
plays a large part in today's violence. But 
the realization that I cannot bear is that 1 
can hardly bring the material means of 
happiness either to myself or to any peison 
^ear to me without causing unhappiness 
to someone else. The organization of 
society is wrong. Is that the root of viol¬ 
ence? Or does my personal mismanagement 
of my private affairs cloud my vision? 
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Violence is, of course, wrong. It certainly 
creates problems even as it solves some. But, 
how do 1 preach non-violence to a person 
who has taken to violence either intuitive¬ 
ly or selfishly? 

Cha.stened by my cxpctiencc of having 'to 
give up living in order lo make a living'; I 
am willing to concede that the organiza¬ 
tion of society will always be wrong. It 
should not, however, be so wrong as to 
bring about so violent a reaction. Politi¬ 
cians and public men will always have 
mixed motives, but let them not think that 
violence is anybody’s monopoly, and let 
them not be so very hypucritical; the young 
people of today know that almost none of 
them is above doing violence in thought oi 
deed. To the under-privileged and the 
young in age, 1 could not honestly say that 
the edifice of the present society is such as 
intrinsically to deserve protection from the 
ravages of violence. I would even tend to 
sympathize with their distoncerting logit 
of selfishness. We all are selfish. But let 
them be intelligent. Why should they play 
into the hands of dishonest leadeis? They 
will be here for a longer time tlian their 
old or middle-aged leaders. The present 
system should certainly be replaced; but 
should it not be by a better specimen? They 
must also remember that no foreign power 
has ever been a disinterested friend to a 
struggling nation and, on the other hand, 
a young nation can never automatically 
expect peace and prosperity just because it 
has paid a hcav 7 price in violence and 
anguish. 1 would not end this autobiogia- 
phical note by talking about searching of 
heart; all the wrong people are mouthing 
the right things today. Let us rather be 
intelligently concerned about our self- 
interest. Our country has enough resout- 
ces to make us all tolerably happy. Or is 
that the lingering illusion of a mind sick of 
violence? 
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ORWELL: THE MYTH OF A 
CLASSLESS SOCIETY 


I N 1936 when Onvell wrote The Road To 
Wigan Pier, he acknowledged that the 
ideal conditions for pure freedom could 
only exist in a classless society. Nearly ten 
years later he reiterated this belief in "The 
Prevention ot Literature”: 

One can accept, and most enlightened 
people would accept, the Oommunist 
thesis that pure Irecdom will only exist 
III a classless society, and that one is most 
nearly free when one is working to bring 
f' such a society about’ 

In spite of this beliel in a classless society, 
Orwell's portrayals of it—in Homage lo 
Catalonia and Animal /'Vom—are tempo¬ 
ral y and shortlived. He not only rejects the 
Marxian belief in the dictatorship of the 
proletariat as a stepping-stone to a classless 
society but also concludes that in an in¬ 
set me power-hungry world, (he ideal of a 
classless society amounts to self-deception. 
Marx’s theory of Communism assigned to 
the working class the special role of a mid¬ 
wife to shorten and lessen the birth-pangs 
of a new social order. Marx invested the 
working class with a messianic role. Orwell 
however feels that the working class would 
lose not only its strength but also its virtue 
ii it established a dictatorship. Orwell does 
not share the Marxian belief in historical 
^necessity. He also disclaims the authorita¬ 
rian demands enmmunism makes on the 
individual. The use of power to counteract 
the abuse of power is not Orwell’s idea of 
social or individual liberation. Power, in 
his opinion, can never be an effective check 
on power and a dictatorship once establish¬ 
ed is likely to ossify into a tyranny. It would 
only reverse the roles of the classes instead 
of leading to any better future. 


Oiwell was fully aware of the backward¬ 
ness .mcl Ignorance of the working class. 
The consciousness on its part to secure a 
better life is not a constant factor, it ebbs 
and Hows. The working class lacks leader¬ 
ship. Moreover, socialism does not mean 
the same thing to different people. It is 
more or less n class attitude. The middle 
class, according to Orwell, views socialism 

as an act of condescension. Anv concessions 

» 

(hat Its membeis ate prepared to make arc 
motivated by (he need for sell-prc.scrvation. 
They are not so much concerned with their 
economic status as wi(h their code of con¬ 
duct and way of life For the working 
rl.'tss. Socialism is ccju.'iicd with ccptaliiy 
and .ibsencc of jirisilege. 'I’hese two 
views have very little in common and 
cannot lead to any idcntific.ition of interests 
or elimination of class-1 eelings. In Orwell’s 
opinion, no conscious effoit towards the 
abolition ol class-distinctions can be en¬ 
tirely successful in itself alone. What is 
required is more than an economic change; 
it is a willingness to part with a code of 
conduct and a way ol life Abolishing class 
divisions is tantamount to abolishing a part 
of individual personality which no one is 
willing to do. The rulers, whosoever they 
may be, would always be interested in a 
hierarchical society. Jf it were possible for 
political hierarchy in co-cxist with econo¬ 
mic equality perhaps the latter may be 
granted but to hope that a ruling class 
would voluntarily abdicate power is merely 
a utopian wish. In Orwell’s Nineteen 
Eighty-Four, Goldstein writes in The 
Theory and Practice o/ Oligarchical Col¬ 
lectivism: 

It was possible, no doubt, to imagine 
a society in which wealth, in Uie sense of 
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personal possessions and luxuries should 
be evenly distributed, while power re¬ 
mained in the hands of a small privileged 
caste. But in practice such a society 
could not long remain stable. For if 
leisure and security were enjoyed by all 
alike the great mass of human lyings who 
are normally stuj>efled by jxiverty would 
become literate and would learn to think 
for themselves, and when once they had 
done this, they would sooner or later 
realize that the privileged minority had 
no function and they would sweep it 
away. In the long run a hierarchical 
society was only possible on the basis of 
poverty and ignorance.’^ 

A classless society could not come into 
being for its birth depended not only on the 
elimination of class-differences but also 
racial antagonism. It presumed an equality 
in industrial and economic spheres which 
did not exist. All international aims are 
incompatible with unequal economic deve¬ 
lopment. National sentiment, instead of 
being on the decrease as Marx had predic¬ 
ted, was on the increase in Orwell’s age. It 
was stronger than any desire for an inter¬ 
national classless society. The solidarity of 
the working class did not cross national 
barriers as Orwell observed in ‘Looking 
Back on the Spanish War’. During the 
Spanish civil war, for two and a half years, 
the British working class ‘watched their 
comrades in Spain slowly strangled, and 
never aided them even by a single strike’. 

Orwell did not have Marx’s faith in the 
inevitable collapse of the capitalistic society. 
In 1940 in an article on Jack London he 
agreed with London’s view that the transi¬ 
tion to socialism was not going to be ‘auto¬ 
matic or even easy’. The capitalist class 
was not going to perish of its own contra¬ 
dictions like ‘a flower dying at the end of 
the season’. Meanwhile the working class 
lacked self-assurance, confidence, pride and 
the quality of vigorous leadership. 

In spite of his realistic attitude towards 
the class situation and a down-to-earth 
analysis of it in The Road to Wigan Pier, 
the very next year Orwell was deeply 
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attracted by the social conditions prevalent 
in Catalonia where the working class was 
in control. In Homage to Catalonia, he 
wrote: 

In outward appearance it was a town 
in which the wealthy classes had practi¬ 
cally ceased to exist_Practically every¬ 

one wore rough working-class clothes, or 
blue overalls or some variant of the 
militia uniform. All this was queer and 
moving. There was much in it I did not 
understand, in some ways I did not even 
like it, but I recognised it immediately 
as a state of affairs worth fighting for. 
Also 1 believed that things were as they 
ap].)eared, that this was really a worker’s 
state and that the entire bourgeoisie had 
either fled, been killed or voluntarily 
come over to the workers’ side; I did not 
realize that great numbers of well-to-do 
bourgeoisie were simply lying low dis-« 
guising themselves as proletarians for the 
time bt’ing.® 

What attracted him was the apparent 
aimosphc-ic of contentment, and the 
absence of unemployment and real destitu¬ 
tion. Above all there was a belief in the 
revolution and the future, a feeling of 
having suddenly emerged into an era of 
equality and freedom. Human be^gs were 
trying to behave like human beings and 
not ‘as cogs in the capitalistic machine’. 
Social relationships were not constrained by 
economic status and many of the normal 
activities of civilized life such as ‘snobbish¬ 
ness, money-grabbing, fear of boss, etc. had 
simply ceased to exist.’ But this state of 
affairs had come into being as the result of 
an emergency. Common danger had forced 
people into some sort of comradeship, the ,, 
same danger was later on used to make 
other demands on the people, among them 
the postponement of revolutionary activity 
and the sacrifice of the idea of a classless 
society. This classless society was simply ‘a 
temporary and a local phase’ in an enor¬ 
mous game that was being played over the 
whole surface of the earth. Soon this equa¬ 
lity began to be chipped in numerous ways. 
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Classless Society 

Differences crept in of rank, status and pay 
in the militia apd the class divisions began 
to re*assert themselves. And before the 
working class could succeed in consolidating 
its gains, its efforts were sabotaged. Orwell 
first visited Barcelona in December 1936. A 
few months later, in April 1937, when he 
visited it again, he noticed that ‘fat, pros- 
])erou.s men, elegant women and sleek cars 
were everywhere.' 

Thus this classless society could not last 
for long because the social will to convert 
it into a reality was absent. In The Road to 
Wigan Pter Orwell had observed: 

We all rail against cl.iss-distinctions, 
but very few people seriously want to 
abolish them. Here you come upon the 
important fact that every revolutionaiy 
opinion draws part of the strength from 
a secret conviction that nothing can be 
changed."* 

It was this reali/'ilion which coinpclled 
Orwell to assess the lelationship between 
the iiuhvidual and the society in reahslu 
iciins and to conclude tliat .t classless scKiety 
IS not possible, at any laie not at the present 
stage of hiiiiiaii developineiil. 

Ill Homage to CaUiUmia (Jrwell examin¬ 
ed the reasons for the collapse of the 
woikers' control and pom ted out that one 
reason was the presence of ideological diffe¬ 
rences. The Communists and Anarchists 
were unable to co-operate with each other 
beyond the initial phase of the Civil War. 
I'hc Anarchists wished the revolution to be 
carried to its logical conclusion: they 
wanted the social change to take place 
simultaneously with the political shift of 
]X>wei. The Communists wished the social 
fevolution to be shelved until the political 
issue had been settled. What was lamenta¬ 
ble was that the common people did not 
even fully understand the issues that were 
involved: the disagreement of policy was at 
the level of the leaders. Thus in Spain the 
classless scxriety gave place to a civil war 
inside the Civil War. It became a triangular 
affair between the Government, Gen. 
Franco and the Anarchists. The Coxnmu- 
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nisis after having gained strength and in¬ 
fluence wished to undermine the gains of 
the workers. In every case military necessity 
demanded the surrender of ‘something that 
the workers had won for themselves in 
1936.’ 

Orwell’s analysis of the class system in 
England and his experience in Spain alike 
confirmed his opinion that narrow political 
ideologies and isolated efforts would never 
help achieve anything tangible. It was 
dear that the industrial set-up necessitated 
a collectivist society and Orwell felt that it 
would be more useful ‘to try and huma¬ 
nize the collect ivisi society’ rather than 
aim at the establishment of any dictatorship 
whether ol the proletariat or of the bour¬ 
geoisie. 

The second presentation of a classless 
society to be found in Orwell’s work is in 
Ammul Faun. Mr fones, the owner of the 
Manor Farm, is driven out by the animals 
who take possession of the farm. The spirit 
behind the revolution is that of Old Major, 
the Middle White boar, who had brought 
home to the animals the inisety and serv'ility 
ol theii life. Majoi’s ideas are based on 
Maixiun analysis and principles: he advo¬ 
cates a complete rupture with traditional 
ideas and emphasizes the need to work for 
a classless society. During the pre-revolution 
peiiocl the animals work devotedly for the 
lerdi/ation of their dreams. Foremost 
among these workers are Boxer and Clover 
who have great difficulty in thinking for 
themselves but 'having once acceptecl the 
pigs as then teachers, they absorbed every¬ 
thing they were told, and passed it to the 
other animals by simple argument’. Boxer 
and Clover represent the unquestioning 
masses—the loyal and hopeful workers he 
had seen in Spain, people who lacked the 
qualities of leadership and perhaps judg¬ 
ment, but not the will. 

By the time the revolution is accomplish¬ 
ed Old Major is dead. The new society 
is governed by the seven commandments 
embodying the principles of the revolution 
and these commandments are written on 
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the wall of the bhed. As the story unfolds 
itself, the reader finds that one by one all 
the commandments are violated. There are 
new interpretations, alterations and addi¬ 
tions. The pigs, with surgical precision, 
snip away the dreams of equality and the 
anim<ils are actually worse off than before. 
They do not benefit at all from the revolu¬ 
tion; for them there has been a change of 
rulei^ and the new rulers are far more 
ruthless and hypocritical than the previous 
ones. Squealer informs the other animals 
of the reason why the pigs need privileges: 

The whole management and organisa¬ 
tion of the farm depend on us. Day and 
night we are watching over your wel- 
faie. It is loi your sake that we drink 
milk and eat those apples. Do you know 
what would happen il we pigs lailcd in 
our duty? Jones would come back!® 

Soon after the tesoluiion is accomplish¬ 
ed, Snowball is ousted by Napoleon who 
immortalizes Snowball in the role of a 
subvcrtcr. Left in .sole command, Napo¬ 
leon establishes a dictatorship, the pigs 
shift to the farmhouse, start wearing 
clothes, re-establish communication with 
human beings, tiain dogs as special instill¬ 
ments of torture and demand sacrifices 
from the other animals for the good of the 
farm. A time comes when the animals start 
doubting their own memories and the truth 
of their own expectations. 

Oiwell’s criticism is directed at many 
things: bureaucracy, tyranny, dictatorship, 
communism. There is wilful waste of 
social wealth in order to perpetuate the 
slavery of the lower orders. Moses, who had 
been ousted at the time of the revolution, 
is welcomed back. He now serves a useful 
function in diverting the attention of the 
animals from their day to day misery to 
the dreams of Sugarcandy Mountains. The 
dictatorship of the proletariat does not 
bring about a classless society; it is only a 
prelude to the dictatorship of vested inter¬ 
ests. In Animal Farm Orwell reiterates his 
earlier stand: that before trying to re¬ 
construct society we must come to terms 
with reality. Progress is not a natural law. 


Human effort is responsible for progress as 
well as failure. Orwell rejects all utopian 
thought. The main question which he asks 
in Ammal Farm is: why does the revolu¬ 
tion fail? 

It is a difficult question to answer. The 
most obvious answer is tlitft equality is a 
myth iiiircali/able in practice. This how¬ 
ever IS not cin adequate answer. Equality is 
a diffii nil term to define. It does not mean 
ahsohite ctoiiomic equality irrespective of 
talent and merit; it also cannot simply 
mean equality of opportunity for there 
can be no equality of opportunity without 
econoinii equality. In practice equality of 
oppoituiiity in an unequal economic 
soticty would mean the opportunity to be 
iiiic(]ual. 7’his system will offer no protec¬ 
tion to the weak and the truth that men 
arc unequal in then abilities as in desires 
iias to he faced. Equality, whether social 
oi economic, becomes feasible only after' 
a high l'’vel of methanical development 
has becii attained. Nevertheless Orwell 
does not reject the idea of equality as a 
jioisible .sofial goal. In The Lion and The 
Vuuorn he cxpicssed the view: 

. . since a (lassless, ownerless society 
IS generally spoken of as “Socialism", we 
can give that name to the society towards 
which we are now moving.® % 

For Orwell the word equality means 
justice and decency. Justice—jiolitical and 
economic—promises that the law would be 
above the state, and decency ensures the 
continuation and preservation of human 
dignity and emotions. This was perhaps 
the only sense in which equality was 
realizable. 

The obstacles to the realization of equa¬ 
lity are twofold: the ignorance of the masses" 
and the betrayal of the leaders. Boxer voices 
only a half-truth when he says: ‘It must be 
to some fault in ourselves.' The other half 
is voiced by Orwell in The. Road to IWgan 
Pier: 

♦ 

The truth is that, to many people calling 
themselves socialists, revolution does 
not mean a movement of the masses with 
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which they hope to associate themselves; 
it means a set of reforms which ‘we’ the 
clever ones, are going to impose upon 
'them', the Lower Orders. 

The ignorance of the masses poses a pro¬ 
blem of huge proportions. Arthur Kocstlcr 
had (leak with this problem in liis novels 
and Orwell commented; ‘He draws the 
pe.ssimisiic condusion: “without education 
of the masses, no .social progress; without 
.social progriViS, no education of the m.is 
ses".’'* Conscious participation ol the ordi¬ 
nary people who consiituic a majority in any 
social system is the first requisite lor a check 
on tyranny and autocratic authority. The 
lu)al animals on the iaim lack this quality. 
On the otJier hand the pioccss ol educa¬ 
tion is beset with inninneiablc diiruullics. 
The ideas aie ini|)Oscd by the luling class 
and emanate Ironi it. Ilow can the ruling 
,x.]ass see the other side of ilie pioblein? 
Education docs not me.ui mcie literacy li 
a wrong kind ol edutalion is nnjiartcil ii 
may destioy the values uoiih pieseiving 
Oiwcll is higlily critual ol the intellectuals 
who are alienated iiom tlie ordinaiy mem¬ 
bers of society and the ideologists who aie 
capable ol being bigots. 

i'he piolilem is wh.il should be (hanged; 
(he system ot the human beings? 
Ravelslon in Kerf) The Aspidistra /'/vmg 
(iy;i()) assetts’ ‘()ne's got to diaiige the 
system or one changes nothing’ Three 
years later m 1939 Orwell came to believe 
that ‘if men would behase decently, the 
world would be decent' was more than a 
mere platitude In 1938 Orwell w'rote in a 
review; 

It would seem that what you get ovei 
and over again i.s a movement of the 
' proletariat which is promptly canalised 
and betrayed by astute people at the top, 
and then the growth of a governing 
class. The one thing that never arrives 
is equality. The mass of the jieople never 
get the chance to bring their innate 
decency into the control of affairs, 
so that one is almost driven to the 
cynical thought that men are only decent 
when they are powerless.* 
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The preservation of decency corresponds 
to the need of checking the abuse of power. 
It has to be a simultaneous effort: the 
system and the individual both have to 
change and to improve. 

In Ainmtd harm the loyal animals like 
Boxei and Clovci are not only powerless 
but also stupid. I'hose who are in power 
arc self-centred and hedonistic. The choice 
IS only between pigs and diiinkards. The 
revolution fails due to a number of reasons, 
tvs'o important reasons being the unques¬ 
tioning faith of the followeis and the self- 
destr<>)ing pi (x ess of the levulutioii. Orwell 
believes in purity ot means for the attain¬ 
ment of puie ends. The new rulers fail to 
kee[) then piomiscs and the animals thein- 
selvi's aic uiKOiuetncd about the future. 
In the carliei pait of the book their atti- 
Hide is: ‘W^hv should we caie what happens 
.dtei we .lie de.id?’ Oiwell’s disbelief in life 
alter de.ith did not h'.id to :in approval of 
.1 iiairow, self-ientred concenlration on the 
present rime even in iis temporal context 
has some meaning. Life coiiimiies for 
humanity though it comes to an end for a 
p.iiiKul.n individual. In 1940, in “Notes on 
tile \\^ly’’ he expressed the belief: 

W'e can escape the approaching fate only 

il we can reinstate the belief in human 

biotherhood without the need foi a 

‘next world’ to give it meaning.** 

The le.il problem is how to combine right¬ 
eousness with power It is not merely a pro¬ 
blem of individuals, it also concerns insti¬ 
tutions. It IS partly a problem of moral 
values- how to iet.nn the moral frame- 
woik and yet accept mechaniral pi ogress. 
.Somehow the two had been moving in 
ojipositc directions, there was a need to 
ictoncile their aims. 

In his earliei novels Orwell in his search 
foi a solution had rejected religion (sec 
A Cler^'tnans Daughter), money (see Keep 
The Aspidistra Flying), and a return to the 
past (sec Coming Up For Air); in Animal 
Farm he rejects the dictatorship of the 
pioletariat and a classless society as a 
possible solution. 
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As early as 1936 Orwell had written in 
The Road to Wigan Pier: 

Pet haps a classless society doesn’t mean 
a beatific state ol aftairs ... perhaps it 
means a bleak world in which all our 
ideals, our codes, our tastes—our 'ideo¬ 
logy' in fact—will have no meaning.^^ 

If uniformity and lationalism arc the price 
for a classless society it ceases to be attt ac¬ 
tive. Orwell is of the view that even when 
a slave is well-fed and content, a slave state 
is not justifiable. To be human means to 
be an individual in one’s own rights. In 
two of his essays written at about the same 
lime, ‘Looking Back on the Spanish War’ 
(1943), and ‘Arthur Koestler’ (1944), Oiwell 
asks the same questions: what does the 
common man want? Why do revolutions 
go wrong? 

In his Preface to the Ukrainian Edition 
of Animal Farm Orwell traces the connec¬ 
tion between his experience in Spain and 
Animal Farm. The persecution of innocent 
people in Russia and Spain had made the 
tyranny of totalitarian states clear. When 
Orwell .saw how well the truth was hidden 
and how difficult it was to get it heard 
even in a country like England, lie under¬ 
stood the extreme extent to which totali¬ 
tarianism could go. It was at this time that 
he began to fear the destruction of intel¬ 
lectual freedom and creative literature: 
‘And so I understood, more clearly than 
ever, the negative influence of the Soviet 
myth upon the Western Socialist move- 
ment’.2 Animal Farm is a concentrated 
attempt to destroy the prevailing idea that 
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Russia was a true socialist state. In this 
Preface, Orwell also comments on the end 
of the novel: 

A number of renders may finish the 
book with the impression that it ends 
in the complete reconciliation of the pigs 
and the humans. That was not my in¬ 
tention; on the conn ary 1 meant it to 
end on a loud note of discord, for I 
wrote it immediately after the Teheran 
Conference which everybody thought 
had established the best possible rela¬ 
tions between the USSR and the West. 
1 personally did not believe that such 
good relations would last long; and, as 
events have shown, I wasn’t far wrong. .*’• 

Towards the end of Animal Farm, the 
pigs have reached a stage where they are 
no longer concerned with keeping up 
appearances. They, like Jones before them, 
have now deteriorated into idlers and 
sensualists The other animals have 
gradually begun to shed both their igno¬ 
rance and their fear. The time is ripe for 
another revolution.’'* This so far has been 
the history of mankind. In Nineteen Eighty- 
Four (.Irwell examines the other side of 
the problem: the methods which the ruling 
clatis can adopt to stamp out revolutions 
and perpetuate power, specially ii^this age 
of science. It is a warning against dicta¬ 
torial aspirations and a final rejection of a 
classless society by Orwell. A dictatorship of 
the proletariat, Orwell believed, cannot be 
a prelude to any worthwhile socialistic 
society; it is a mere transfer of jxiwer. 
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Comment 


THE CHARISMA OF 
RAJESH KHANNA 


I T Js rumoured that his disarming smile 
costs Rs. 1.4 million. Young women 
devour him with hungry eyes in the after¬ 
noon darkness of cinema halls. Mothers 
witness his hlmir deaths with helpless 
pangs of frustrateil protectiveness. Young 
adult males project them.selves into his 
limelit presence on the screen and later 
yearn to recreate themselves m his image. 
Millions of Indians queue up fur long hours 
to see him break into his .smile, get drunk, 
become furious, v.'hisper love-words or 
burst forth into a husky, vibrant playcd- 
back song. If there is one person in India 
today who surpasses the Prime Minister’s 
. harisina, he is Rajesh Khanna. The multi- 
nillion rupee Hindi film industry which 
irolifically protkices stereotyped dreams 
.inaiiimously regards him as the only 
uithcntic super-star it has so far produced. 
He is what makes a sure-fire box-office hit. 
Even films with all the essential ingi'cdients 
'or making a sure flop have run for weeks 
list because he starred in them. His success 
s so phenomenal that it challenges anyone 
vho pretends to understand mass be- 
laviour. 

He is of medium height and build. He 
las mannerisms of his own which .show 
hrough whatever character he plays—or 
lerhaps that is unfair to him. His producers 
ind directors want him to play no other 
haracter but his own unique self. He has 
I rare plasticity: that which makes a 
latural actor, something which fames Dean 
lad impressed upon movie-addicts during 
I is meteoric Holy wood career. For he gives 
he sense that he lives his assumed role, 
lowever crudely it is scripted and directed, 
^et he will not get an Elia Kazan or a 


George Stevens to direct him. And his hurt- 
youth image, which is a factor in his success, 
will gradually age. 

The best script and director he got so 
far was in the film Anand, directed by 
Hrishikesh Mukherjee who is one of the 
better directors in the world of commercial 
Hindi (inema. His worst role was the one 
in Htialht Mere Saalhi in which he plays a 
sort of elephant-boy and in which one of 
the three corners of the conventional love 
triangle is occupied, of all animals, by 
elephants. 

(kiriously, Rajesh Khanna is considered 
a hero worth killing—which is amazing 
since in Hindi films it is a taboo to kill the 
hero. Curiously too, he has to die of cancer, 
fie died of cancer in Sajar and again in 
Anatid. In Safar he is the leukaemic lover of 
u would-be dociot. In Anand, he is a cancer 
patient who spends his limited spell of life 
to make people around him happy. In 
Andaz he dies in a motor-bike accident for 
a change. Is it one wonders, the expression 
of a mass death-wish? Some fifteen years 
ago, Dilip Kumar, the matinee idol then, 
specialized in clying as a hero. However, 
Dilip Kumar’s screen deaths brought no 
shock to the audience since he moved and 
spoke, from the start, as if he were his 
own pall-bearer. Rajesh's screen deaths 
have some novelty: he is a warm, ebullient, 
vivacious, blithe young man. Even if he is 
destined to die, it seems unfair and t(x> 
early. One has seen teen-age girls sob wit¬ 
nessing him die. Or heaving unmistakably 
erotic sighs when he sings a love song (with 
the inimitable Kishore Kumar play-back 
singing for him). For the first time in the 
history of the commercial Hindi cinema a 
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single person has acquired such following. 

What has Rajesh Khanna got that others 
haven’t? He does have acting talent. But 
there are others who arc much better. He 
is good-looking. But that is neither here 
rioi tliere. He is certainly not very hand¬ 
some. Wliat IS It then? 

One liypothesis about his (hansma is that 
Rajesh Khanna has all the quintessential 
charactcristirs ol the sort ot romantic hero 
contemporary Indian masses would like to 
dote on Heie, even within the hackneyed 
formulae of the commercial Hindi cinema. 
tJie new generation audiences had been 
looking for some positive new content. In 
the fifties, the triumvirate of Dilip Kumar, 
Raj K.ipoor and Dev Anand dominated the 
scene. I'he first was a tragic hcio who was 
the product of miildle-class jjessimism anil 
sentimentality The .second was a lomic 
actor appealing to the masses through his 
mask of a little fellow. The third one was 
a slick, urban We.sterni.sed Indian. All 
three box-office draws. The sixties saw the 
emergence of Guru Diitt who added new 
salucs to the Saigal-Dilip Kumar image ol 
a iiagic hero by investing greater sciisiti- 
vily into his existing jomt-stoik image 'I'lie 
Ii.mdsome-bufloon image of svhich Dev 
Anand was a pioneer, was extended in the 
form of Shammi Kapoor. Joy Mukerji and 
a number of otheis wlio danced and leaped 
energetiially singing ducts with thcii 
assorted heroines Then lame Dharmendra, 
who looks like a capable, middle-aged elder 
son and also Shashi Kapoot, tlie shy boy- 
lover of aggres^ively-inilined heroines. In 
the meantime, despite his blank fare, 
Rajendra Kumar emerged as a substitute 
Dilip Kumar being to the elder hero w'hat 
saccharine is to sugar. Sunil Dutt tried to 
introduce a little different hero<oncept, bur 
had only limited suicess. Trials continued. 
Errors went on being committed. And then 
came Rajesh Khanna like a deluge. 

Rajesh is close to the teen-ager because 
he .shares some of their norms of group 
behaviour and mannerisms. His actions 
have a suggestion of a devil-may-care anar¬ 
chistic element. However, as in Do Raaste, 
he can even play successfully the younger 


brother in a Hindu joint family rising to 
rescue it at the time of crisis. He also has 
a very infectious warmth and a very charm¬ 
ing smile. What is interesting about Rajesh 
is that unlike other leading male actors lie 
seldom show.s off his histrionic talent by 
exaggeration. His acting is always an 
umlerslatcmenf of emotion. This is some¬ 
thing which he shares with the younger 
m.'i.ss .ludienic in India. They don’t dig 
melodramatic .acting any more (which is the 
reason why Sharmila Tagore and Tanuja, 
ior instance, are liked by them according 
to a recent survey: and, ot course, Waheeda 
Rehman. whom the late Gum Dutt 
iiitroduted). 

Next time you .see Rajesh Khanna on 
tlic .sriecn, therefore, please note that his 
behaviour on celluloid is going to l.iy down 
a noun lor most of the male teen-agers 
arounil you and a number of people even 
up to their middle thiities. He is a sort Si- 
hoy wiih whom tour out of five urban 
femak college students would be thrilled 
to elope In sJiort, he is one of the top¬ 
selling (nnnonrr ptoducts in India today. 
And till* patkaging, liere too, is the product. 

Gromyko, I Love You 

It has been like an interna^onal wife¬ 
swapping party, what with Kissinger em- 
biaiing Chou and kissing Yahva and we 
finding ourselves, rather .suddenly, in 
Andrei Gromyko’s passionate arms... 

The greatest consolation this big power 
dijilomatic orgy gives this columnist is our 
own shedding of old-maidish virtues in 
matters of foreign policy. 

The Indo-Soviet pact does not make us 
any more dependent on the Russians than 
we base been .so far. On the contrary, i^ 
ends the era of vague speeches on peaceful 
co-existence—which was an obvious euphe¬ 
mism for trouble,some non-existence on the 
internal level—and brings in some element 
of geo-f>olitifal realpoHtik in our foreign 
poliev thinking. 

This column had earlier hinted at the 
importance of the port of Karachi to the 
ambitions of the‘Chinese. It had also hinted 
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at the repercussions of a Sino-American 
detente on the politics ot this region. The 
^ columnist only hopes tlxat Mrs Gandhi will 
use the Indo-Soviet pact with the astuteness 
of a de Gaulle rather than a Soviet satellite 
without a firm spine. 

It must be stressed now that the Russians 
have begun to realize that Pakistan is a 
slippery customer and that only with India 
on their side can they eventually gain some 
operational advantages in the Indian Ocean 
area which will restore the balance of 
military power in their favour. As for 
India, there was no better assurance for it 
that only a limited war will be foiiglit on 
the sub-continent, than the one it gets as 
a icsult of this part. 

If India intended to put the pan to an 
acid test, it should now recognirc Bangl.i 
Dosh witlioiit any delay and press the 
Sosiet Union to follow suit. Only then 
^ould the problem of the refugees be solvcci 
and our impossible economic burdens made 
somewhat bearable Pakistan is likely to act 
imprudently in any case and it should not 
lie allowed the fiist strike even in a limited 
wai, considering its distimt air-stiike 
supeiiority. It should be realized that an 
invisible wai is .ilre.iily on and c\en a 
piod.iimed emergency would be of gieat 
ailvant.ige in tinning the minds ol the 
people to the realities of the situi'tion. 
China cannot risk any involvement in the 
war on the eve of its entry into the UN 
I'he USA cannot do so either when it is 
pulling out if Asia after so many half-heart- 
e<l adventurers who arc wc afraid of? Of 
Dear Kremlin? 

East Bengal has paid a war-sized national 
price for having asked for a democratic 
rule. Wc will soon have a crore of extra 
Wmouths to feed, and that upsets whatever 
we may have achieved through an expen¬ 
sive family-planning drive. The influx of 
refugees and their continued stay will soon 
adversely affect the morale of the poor ami 
troubled eastern states. Even a pacifist, if 
he is rational, will opt for a war in such a 
situation. 

The minus side of the pact is that it has 
Ireen signed by an Indian government 


which already has strong crypto-communist 
elements. It has come at a time when the 
Government is already trying to push 
through Parliament a bill which aims at 
taking our fundamental rights away. While 
a < ivil war continues on our borders, while 
refugees com nine to |x>ui in, while the 
Americans seem almost as villainous to us 
a.s ihc Chinese, and while the democratic 
nations of affluent Europe seem callous 
towards our problems, we are in danger of 
being pushed towards 'socialist' totalita¬ 
rianism almost beyond the point of no 
icturn. Because of Bangla Desh, one would 
like to sec the whole nation unanimously 
supporting the Piime Minister who has at 
last taken an initiative in re-alignmg our 
foreign policy in a modern, pragmatic 
manner Yet, if .she uses this feeling of 
solidarity to remove by unenlightened con- 
.senl in a highly emotional climate, a few 
of the cornerstones of the Constitution, it 
could well be the beginning of a black 
chapter in India’s history. 

The 007 Version 

Tiieic is, believe it oi not, a 007 version 
of why Kissingei dashed to Peking and 
Ciiomyko to New Delhi. 

Accoidiiig to this version, Mrs Gandhi’s 
pact with the Russians was a pre-election 
deal, gradually negotiated with Mo.scow. 
The CIA and the Chinese and Pakistani 
intelligence knew what was coming. The 
counter-move thus preceded the move. Both 
the Americans and the Chinese were 
w'Oiried by Mrs Gandhi’s victory since they 
knew of the deal in the offing. 

According to the imaginative author of 
this theory, how could a twenty-year pact 
be .signed between India and the Soviet 
Union unless it was pre-planned? Again, 
assuming that the CIA, the Chinese and the 
Pakistani intelligence knew of it, was it not 
logical for Pakistan to force the issue with 
a 'pro-Indian' Mujibur Rahman, for China 
to support the West Pakistani regime, and 
for the USA to come closer to Pakistan and 
China in view of the emerging Indo-Soviet 
power bloc? 
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An alternative theory attributes the deve¬ 
lopments to earlier secret talks between the 
two coastal nations—the USA and China- 
trying to encircle the hinterland power, the 
Soviet Union, of which the KGB got wind. 
Pakistan was to be the common Sino- 
Ameritan military base to stem the Soviet 
Union’s traditional attempt to seek an 
oceanic outlet. 


Now who is more intelligent? The CIA? 
The Chinese intelligence? Pakistani spies? 
The KGB? Or an armchair hypothesis-*^ 
monger in India? Or is there a supreme 
inventor of the planted lie hidden soipe- 
where behind dusty files in a dingy cellar 
who has caused this tremendous reshuffle in 
the Asian balance of power? 

D. 


A survey of Pakistani university students undeitaken by the author indicates 
that unity between the two provinces cannot be btiilt on the Islamic factor alone... 
It is apparent that West Pakistanis who think that Islam is an effective bond of 
unity constitute a far greater proportion of the total than East Pakistanis who hold 
the same view. Eighty-seven out of 100 West Pakistanis, or 87 per cent, think 
that Islam is an effective bond; whereas only 28 out of 42 East Pakistanis, or 66.7 
I>er cent, regard Islam as an effective bond of unity between East and West Pakistan. 
It is true that the number of East Pakistani students who have answered the 
questionnaire is much smaller, but this defctr was partially corrected by the 
interviews in depth of another 40 East Pakistanis. These 40 East Pakistanis includ¬ 
ed students, teachers, civil servants, other professional men, and housewives... 
East Pakistanis displaced a sense of loneliness and isolation. (The Endings of the 
survey are summarised in the following table) 

Islam as an Effective Bond of Unity Between East and West Pakistan 



Yes 

No 

Not Answered 

Total 

East Pakistan 

28a 

13& 

1 

42 

West Pakistan 

87c 

5d 

8 

100 


a. Out of the 28 students in £a.st Pakistan who said that Islam was an effective 
bond, S were of the opinion that it was not the only bond and mentioned fear of 
India as an additional bond. Three said that the Islamic bond between the two 
wings would be broken if West Pakistan continued to exploit East Pakistan. 

b. Out of the 13 students in East Pakistan who said that Islam was not a unifying 
bond, 2 felt there was no unifying bond, while one said fear of India was the uni¬ 
fying bond. 

c. Out of the 87 students in West Pakistan who said that Islam was an effective 
bond, 23 were of the opinion that Islam was not the only bond. Sixteen said fear 
of India was an additional bond and other bonds cited were economic advantages, 
common history, and nationalism. 

d. Out of the 5 students in West Pakistan who said Islam was not an effective 
bond, 3 felt fear of India was the bond between the two wings. The economic 
advantages of unification were also mentioned. 

—Khalid B. Sayeed, The Political System of Pakistan, Houghton Miffin Co. 

Boston 1967, pp. 183-184. 
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THE MOTHER 


I N the small dark-filled room the woman 
bent 10 the chula and blew at it 
through a blowpipe. The firewood sent up 
a nice blaze, but it was damp, and as soon 
as she stopped blowing, a spiral of smoke 
cui led up. The acrid smoke of babhul made 
her eyes smart and water. She wiped tlieiu 
on the sleeve of her blouse and bent to the 
task of making bhakri. 

The loom had only one window, a tiny 
haired shuiterlcss gap Whatever little 
flight came through it did not reach the 
corner where a crib ►wung from the ceiling. 
The child’s presence m the crib was 
evident only fiom its brief weak attempts 
at coughing, and tlie stertorous sound of its 
breathing 

From time to time the woman looked up 
anxiously. Once she went and peered into 
the crib The child seemed to be asleep. Its 
skin lelt warm to the touch even though 
the woman's hands were hot from the cook¬ 
ing. Fot a few moments she hovered near 
the crib, as though trying to think of some¬ 
thing to do. Then she dampened a piece 
of cloth, folded it and put it on the baby’s 
forehead. Finally she went back to tlie 
stove. 

From the front room an older child 
stumbled sleepily into the kitchen. With¬ 
out making any sound he flopped down 
N)eside the woman and thrust his head 
under her sari. Startled, she pushed him 
away. He be^an to whimper. The woman 
gave him a stinging slap on his cheek, and 
before he had time to cry out she dumped 
him roughly on her lap and untied the 
knot of her blouse. The boy started suck¬ 
ing on her breast really hard. 

'Four years old. You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, you brat,’ she muttered vicious¬ 


ly when his teeth hurt her. Then her face 
relaxed abruptly as her breasts felt relieved 
of the milk the baby had not been able to 
drink for two days. For a while she stopped 
her work, half-closed her eyes and gave 
herself up to the purely sensuous joy of it. 
riien she let out a little sigh and started 
on the cooking again. 

7’he I)oy, quickly satisfied, got up and 
wandered into the outer room. A short 
flight of rough-liewn stone steps led down 
to the street from the front door. He sat 
on the topmost step waiting for his father's 
return. Chin resting on hands, moist lips 
outthriist into a pout, he watched liis father 
and brothers approach. 

It had rainctl the evening befoie but the 
morning’s sun had already sucked up the 
moisture so that the three pairs of feet 
kicked up small clouds of dust at each step. 
They came up the steps and walked into 
the house past the boy without paying any 
attention to him. 

'Is the food ready?' the man asked. His 
gruff manner gave the impression of 
strengtii. but he did not look .strong. His 
thinness was not the wiry thinness of a farm 
labourer, it was the thinness of a pampered 
body being starved. 

When they sat down to eat the woman 
said, ‘The baby will have to be taken to the 
doctor.’ 

'Again? I took her to the doctor yesterday.’ 

‘I want to take her to Dr Monay.’ 

'Why? Isn’t the government doctor good 
enough for you?’ 

‘No, I am sure there’s something 
seriously wrong with her.’ 

‘How would you know? Are you a doctor?’ 

‘She doesn’t even cry. Children always 
cry when they arc sick. She is too sick to 
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cry.’ The woman’s voice was strangely high- 
pitched and tender like a child’s, but her 
words had an obstinate ring to them. 

'But Dr Monay? Good God, do you think 
I :im made of money? He cliarges ten rupees 
just to look at you.’ 

‘You don't want to let Jier die, do you?’ 

The man continued eating without 
answering this. She watched the twins eat 
with loud chewing noises, their glances 
shuttling back and forth from one parent 
lo the other. Their passivity made her 
impatient. In the beginning when the 
neighbours whispeied that they were not 
([uite normal, she had defended them 
fiercely. But now they often angered her. 
She wondei ed why they were born like this, 
wliether it was true wliat people whispered, 
that they were not normal becau.se they 
Jiad been conceived when their faihei was 
sick with tubeiculosis. Sometimes her 
failure to communicate with them drove 
her to rage at them, but fared with their 
unyielding silence, she subsided. A few days 
ago she liad burned the palms of their 
hands with an agaibatti because they had 
icfusecl to run an errand for hei. She had 
never before punished them so severely, 
and now she teh a little sorry because the 
punishment only succeeded in convincing 
them that they must keep out of her way. 

The meal over, the man stretched in 
anticipation of his naj) before going bark 
to work. The wom.in said in a small .soft 
voice. ‘Will you take her, or do you want 
to give me the money?’ 

‘All light, all tight, bring her here. I’ll 
take hei again to the government doctor. 
AVe’Jl see what he says. I am sure she just 
has a cold or something.’ 

Not wanting to give him a chance to 
change his mind, the woman quickly 
buntiled the baby and handed her to him. 
The twins followed him as tliougli they 
were an integral part of the man. They 
went eveiywhere with him, even when he 
went to work. At first his employer, the 
lawyer, had objected to their presence. But 
then he found that they did a bit of work 
and they meant no harm, so he let them 
come. Their father was glad of their help. 


because he disliked garden work. He had 
only accepted the job because the doctor 
had told him that outdoor work was better 
for him than office work. Now he wanted to 
find a clerk’s job but could not. 

When he returned, carrying the baby in 
his arms stiffly, instead ef carrying her 
upright, he looked as tiiough he weie lead¬ 
ing a funeral procession, followed silently 
and humourlessly by the boys. The woman 
wuting on the steps for him flicked away 
the thought quickly. 

‘There’s something wrong in her chest, 
the doctor said,’ the man told her. ‘He said 
.she would have to have thiec or four injec¬ 
tions.’ His voice had a finality about it, as 
if to say, that is the end of the matter. 

She stood looking at him expectantly, 
and he said impatiently, ‘We just haven't 
ilic money. The injections are expensive.’ 

‘You could ask the lawyer to lend yon 
the money.’ *“■ 

‘I could, but I am not going to. We still 
haven’! finished paying back what we 
borrowed for the girl’s wedding. How can 
I ask him for more?’ 

.She thought, he doesn’t care because she 
is a girl. If it had been one of his precious 
idiot boys he would have borrowed a 
hundted rupees for medicines. She thought 
of the time when he was very sick and they 
had been able to afford the 'expensive 
medicines he needed only because she had 
slaved uncomplainingly at several jobs and 
then also at home, nursing and caring for 
him for months. But she knew it would be 
no use reminding him of it. 

‘Do you want me to lose my job?’ he 
said. Then he added, not unkindly, ‘Don’t 
worry. She will be all right tomorrow.’ 

She nodded numbly. Her momentary 
flash of anger drained away and her face 
assumed its habitual languid, almost sleepy 
quality. 

The baby showed no improvement the 
next day and the woman decided to go to 
the lawyer’s wife. She waited near the club 
because she did not want to go to the 
lawyer’s house and meet her husband. 

The lawyer’s wife shook her head firmly. 
‘No more money.’ 
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‘But the child is very ill, Bai. Please give 
me only twenty rupees. I will pay back 
every paisa. I will work for you until the 
money is paid back,’ 

. The lawyer’s wife smiled. 'I don't need 
another servant,’ she said. ‘I.ook, you know 
and I know you won't be able to pay any¬ 
thing back for a long time. But that’s not 
the point. Do you know why I don’t want 
to help you? Before you had this baby, after 
the twins were born, we had asked your 
husband to gel an operation done. You had 
four children What did you want any more 
for? But he refused. You people go merrily 
on having countless children, and don’t 
care to think about how you are going to 
suppoit them. Why should you expect me 
to pay for your stupidity and irresponsi¬ 
bility?’ 

That evening the woman’s husband beat 
her. ‘What do \ou mean by sneaking 
behind my back and going to the lawyer’s 
wife for money?’ 

‘My baby is dying,’ .she shouted. 

‘I don’t care what happens to your brat. 
If they kick me out who’s going to feed u.s? 
You? If I hear that you’ve bothered her 
again. I’ll cliop you up. fust remember that 
the next time you think of doing something 
stupid. I’ll chop up both of you—you and 
that miserable kid.’ 

In the morning he was a little shamefaced 
and tiied to mollify her. ‘The baby looks 
better already,’ he .s.ud. ‘Site’s going to be 
all right.’ The woman said nothing at all. 

She thought the baby was wor.se. Her 
breathing was more diflicult and .she didn’t 
respond at all to touch or speech. 

That afternoon she went again to the 
club. 

‘Bai, you are also n mother,’ she said. 
l^You can’t turn me away. The child is 


dying, Bai. There’s something wrong in her 
chest. My husband doesn't care. Look, do, 
you see these bruises? He beat me last night 
for coming to you for money. But 1 am only 
begging for the baby. If you don’t save her 
she will die.’ 

I’he woman’s face looked puffy and pale, 
and her tears made her eyes look even 
more protiuding than usual. The lawyer’s 
wife looked at her with contempt and 
disgust. 

‘Stop blubbering, for God’s sake,' she 
said. 'Here’s twenty rupees. Now get out of 
here, and don’t show your face around here 
again.’ 

‘I’ll never forget your kindness. And I 
wdl pay it back, you’ll see.’ 

‘Go now, go.’ 

I'he woman almost ran home, in one of 
her bursts of energy, pulled the rough wool 
blanket from her husband's bed and bundl¬ 
ed the baby in it. Let him beat me or brand 
me with a hot iron, she thought. It won’t 
matter. 

She locked the door, and, followed by 
the little boy, started for the doctor’s office. 
In the sudden sunlight she saw that the 
baby’s face was bluish gray. The little chest 
was still, and the stertorous sound had 
stopped. All the little facts consolidated 
info knowledge. This was a dead body. 

She gave a convulsive shudder, stumbled 
and abruptly sat down on the road. .She 
clutched the still warm body to herself and 
began to cry with jagged dry sobs. 

The boy, disquieted, whimpered to 
attract her attention. He tugged at her sari. 
When she paid no heed, he gave her a 
frightened, uncomprehending look, and 
trying to push the baby away with his head, 
he .sought the mothci’s breast. 
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LANGUAGE AND CULTURE 
OF THE ARABS 


W HAl' Sanskrit once was lo the Brah¬ 
mins, Aiabic continues to be to the 
Aiabs. For Arab-Miislims, it is a ‘divine 
language' just as Sanskrit was once known 
as ‘devabhaslu’ (language oi the gods). And 
.\rabic' still plays in the lite of the Arab 
people a role similar in many ways to that 
ol Sanskrit bcfoic the use oi the prakiit 
''languages. It is the language oi icligion as 
well as literaly and artistic expression, and 
a mainstay oi modern Arab nationalism. 
Next only to religion, Arabic has been, and 
still IS, the most important element in 
shaping the Anab-Mushm’s sense oi identity, 
its history is theieiore the history not 
merely oi the language and literatuie ol a 
people but oi their entire culture and civi¬ 
lisation. And in the Atab-Muslim's con¬ 
sciousness. history is still a living foice and 
keeps him a prisoner of the past to a 
gieater extent than with others in the 
developing wot Id. Di Anwar G. Chejne's 
study* takes all tliese aspects pi the Arabic 
language into account. More than a histoi)' 
ol the Arabic language, it is a ‘review ol 
the position Arabic has traditionally occu¬ 
pied in Arab-Muslim society, and of the 
language’s role in the task of building a 
^nation-state*. 

As a Semitic language, Arabic belongs 
to the same, group as Hebrew, Syriac, 
Aramaic, Phoenician, Akkadian (Baby- 

* The /Itabic Language; Its Role in Htstory by 
Anwar G. Chejnc (Univcisity of Minneaou Prru, 
Minneapolis and Oxford University Press, pp. 240, 
$6.15. 


Ionian and Assyrian) and Ethiopit. How¬ 
ever, it is not before the sixth century a.d. 
that one comes across evidence ol a poetic 
Arabic (the only literary lorm known till 
then), which in the next ccntuiy was to 
develop into the language ol the Quran, 
rhe Quran, in tuin, provided the standard 
ol literaiy Arabic. 

Arabic is not a vocalized language. The 
SCIipt—which also is believed lo be a divine 
gill to Adam, who first wrote it on clay— 
iias twenty-eight letters lor consonants, and 
three short and three long vowels. The’ 
shoit vowels are lepiesentcd by diacritical 
marks and ‘have never been made a per¬ 
manent part ol the writing system, with the 
single exception, perhaps, of the Quran'. 
In learning to read the language, vocalized 
texts are used in the beginning, but later 
one must learn to read without vowels. 
Goiisequently, mistakes in reading aic 
inevitable unless one knows in advance 
what one is reading. Since liteiary Arabic 
IS an inflected l.mguagc, ilic omis.s]on of the 
endings in writing makes reading it a taxing 
exeicise. 

\nd yet lor nearly six ceniuiies, from 
A.D. 661 to A.D. 1258, Arabic was the 
vehicle ol a remaikable cultural efflore¬ 
scence, fieely borrowing from others and 
putting its own unmistakable stamp on 
what it borrowed. Partly the reason why 
the Arabs were not afraid of borrowing 
during this pericxl was, of course, the fact 
that Arabic was the language of the ruling 
class and the dominant religion. They did 
not therefore suffer from a feeling of 
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insecurity in the presence of other, more 
developed cultuies. However, besides the 
self-confidence imparted by powei, there 
also was the Arab's own sense of curiosity 
and zest for living, which Islam disciplined 
and directed along creative chdiincls among 
peoples who till then were helpless victims 
of the desert or a decaying and tyrannical 
slate. 

Arab ciiluirc began to decline aliei the 
fall oi the Abbasids in a.d. 1258. Later the 
baibaiian invaders accepted Islam but did 
little to keep alive the cultuic it represent¬ 
ed. The creative impulse that Islam had 
onte released was dead. 

Tliis is in contrast with what happened 
when the Muslims themselves first came in 
contact with the superior Graeco-Roman 
and Persian cultuies of the peoples they 
(onqucied. Was the failure of Islamic cul¬ 
ture in the tiiirteenth centuiy to suivive 
tiic baibaiian onslaught due to its having 
never been able to outgrow its subjection 
to religion? One can only speculate here, 
but It is significant that some of the most 
important fontributors to the development 
ot Islamic culture have been persecuted by 
the slate m the name of religion. Thus 
Ibn al-Mut]afia (d. 757-78), Imam Abu 
Hanifa (699-767), Imam Ahmed Ibn Han- 
bal (780-855). the Mutazila (847-861). 
Hunayn Ibn Ishaq al-Abadi (d. 873 oi 877). 
al-Kindi (d. after 873), Ibn Rushd (1126- 
1198) and Ibn Arabi (1165-1240)—all lived 
and woiked during the golden age of Aiab 
creativity; all were victims of official pre¬ 
set ution in one form or anothei—imprison¬ 
ment, flogging, confiscation of property and 
even of books. Dr Chejne recognizes the 
close link between culture and religion in 
Islam, but does not bring out its implica¬ 
tions for the revival anti development of 
their language. Whereas his writing is 
balanced and highly informative, one 
misses the sociological dimension indis¬ 
pensable for a satisfactory understanding 
of cultural problems. Thus, for example, 
Chejne gives a fairly detailed account of 
the efforts made in recent decades (chs. 
6-8) to develop a standard form of Arabic 
that would be intelligble and acceptable in 


all important Arabic-speaking countries, 
and the failure so far to set up even a united 
academy for the Arabic language. But 
ihcie is hardly any analysis of the causes 
of this failure in spite of the fact that 
everyone concerned is keen on going ahead. 

Cliejnc does give a hint about the true 
nature of the problem when he quotes 
(p. 145) K. Y. al-Hajj, the Lebane.se scholar 
as saying: ‘If the people rises, the language 
rises... when a poet is found, a language 
of poetry is found; when a philosopher is 
found a language oi pholosophy is found, 
and when a scientist is found, a language 
ot science is found’. The real task therefore 
IS not that of finding the best method of 
coining new woids (pp. 151-152) as most 
Ai.ib tliinkers seem to believe, but the 
cieation of condkions in which ciealivity 
and the ciitical spirit may once again 
flouiish. In the absence oi such conditions 
progicvss in the field of language is bound 
to be limited, and this in turn inhibits the 
development of tliouglit and culture. Con- 
secpienily, ‘Islam’s most .sciious failure in 
the modern world is its inability to mastei 
the language of technology. When one is 
awaie of the links which bind philosophy 
and sociology to technology, one under¬ 
stands why tlic small Egyptian elite is in 
vassalage to the West. Is theic any reason 
for wonder, then, that the Muslii|i Biother- 
IkmmI (founded in 1928) considered eleva- 
tois and automobiles to be the devil’s own 
devices, and rejected banking as a 
sacrilege?'' 

I'he fact that the Ai.ibic language and 
script are in the Arab's mind intimately 
lelated to the religion of Islam makes it 
‘almost exclusively.. serve as an instru¬ 
ment of the understanding of, meditation 
on, and recitation of the Quian’. ‘It isj 
piactically impossible to take in the drift 
of a page of Arabic at a glance, as it is with 
languages printed in the Latin alphabet... 
That is why Egyptian intellectuals can 
devote so little time to reading, and can 
absorb so little printed matter, compared 
to English or French!*'.'* 

This makes it difficult for the Arab mind 
to handle discursive thought; it remains 
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primarily attuned to aesthetic experience. 
As Morroe Berger observes, even ‘educa¬ 
tion does not seem to reduce the Arab’s 
susceptibility to the charms of a good 
.sermon, a political harangue, or the songs 
of popular male and female entertainers’.® 
Earlier, Sir Hamilton Gibb had pointed to 
this featiiie of Arabic in the following 
words: ‘The medium in which the esthetic 
feeling of the Arabs is mainly (though not 
exclusively) expressed is that of words and 
language... U|X)n the Arab mind the im- 
]>a(i of artistic speech is immediate; the 
words, passing through no filter of logic or 
reflection, which might weaken or deaden 
ihcii effect, go straight to the head’.^ The 
parallel witli Urdu in India is too close to 
be missed. 

Di Chejne’s failure to see the pioblem 
of Arabic in tlic context of iis cultuie is 
also I elated to his failute to distinguish 
between levivalist and leiorniist move¬ 
ments in Islam. Revivalism hankcis aftei 
a romanticized past whereas reform looks 
to the future, but need not nece.isarily be 
jconoclasiu. 'I'o bracket the two together 
is to betiay indifference to the most im¬ 
portant aspect of the conflict between tradi¬ 
tion and luodeinity in the Arab-Muslim 
world. And yet this is precisely what Dr 
Chejnc does when he de.scribes obscurantists 
like Muhammad Ibn Abel al-Wahhab and 
Hasan al-Banna (founder of the Muslim 
Brotheihood) as ‘impoitant refutmers' 
like Khayr al-Din al-Tunisi, Muhammad 
Abcluh and Rashid Rida (pp. 89-90). The 
first two would represent the Muslim 
counterpart of a combination of the 
Shankaracharya of Puri and the RSS chief, 
whereas the last three were genuine refoi- 
mers without being iconoclasts. 

There is another mistake to which it is 
necessary to draw the non-Indian reader’s 
attention. At p. 80 Chejne says: ‘In these 
areas (Punjab, Kashmir, Lahore, etc.) 
Arabic has continued up to the present day 
as a medium of intellectual expression 
among many Indian and Pakistani authors 
of the Muslim faith.' This is not true; 
Muslims in these parts of the sub-continent 
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would know Urdu and use it. not Arabic, 
for literary self-expression. As to intellectual 
self-expression, English is still the most 
popular medium except with the revivalists, 
who generally employ Urdu—both because 
they do not know English well enough and 
because their main target is the average 
Muslim who can read Urdu alone. It is 
likely that English will lose its preeminent 
position in the course of time, but what¬ 
ever else may leplace it, the chances of 
Arabic doing so aie nil. 

rhe foregoing iriticism does not detract 
from the value of Dr Chejne’s book. On 
the contrary, it is bound to betome a 
standard inirodiuioiy work in English on 
the Arabic language in .spile of a few 
shuiicomings ol the kind mentiuiicd above. 
It is also nece.ssary to add that there is a 
tefteshing objectivity about (he author’s 
approach. He lists a number ol non-Mus- 
hm sdiolars and adds that ‘most of the 
otiisianding leaders who were interested in 
wilting about and teaching the language 
(m the I'C’i'tile Crescent) were Christians’ 
(p. 130). 

It was pci haps inevitable that the Chris¬ 
tian sdiolais of the Aiab world should 
have (onfined their effoit to liteiaiy studies 
I’ll is would not have matteted if their 
Muslim colleagues had aileqiiatcly broad¬ 
ened the scope of their studies so as to bring 
within then purview the non-literary con¬ 
text of the problems of the modernization 
and development of the Aiabii language. 
I'ill this happens, there cannot be a 
genuine lenaissance of .\iab cultuie or pro¬ 
gress in Arab society. 

Norts 

1 George Kctiiian, 'The Egyptian Intelligciutia’ 
in Waltci /. Laqueur (cd.), The Middle East in 
Transition, Koutlvclgc anil Kcgan P. 111 I, London 
1958, p. 483. 

2 Ibid. 

"Monoc Bcrg^i, The Arab ll'oild Today, 
Doublcday & Co., New York 1962, p. 158. 

< H. A. R. Gibb, Modem Trends in Islam, Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago 1947, p. 5. 
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The Atlas of the Universe 

PATRICK MOORE 

The Atlas of the Universe, could not have 
been publuhed five years ago. It is the fust 
book in history to combine understanding 
oi our own planet earth as seen from outer 
space with the rest ol the Univeisc. It is 
filled with new maps, new charts, new 
disetneries about the earth, the moon and 
the stars. It is brilliantly lucid ior the 
l.i)niaii and an e.sscntial tool for amateui 
and professional astronomers, geographers 
.ind other scientists. A ^ital reference work 
ioi stiidt'iUs of the 70’s. Mitthcll licnzley 
L,- (ieorge Philip £10.75 

‘A universal first...' The. Times (London) 

*1 commend the Atlas of the Universe to 
)omig and old as a guide to the Universe 
as we understand it today. It is reliable, 
lucid and authoritative: based on the most 

up-to-date olheial sources_As men ptobc 

dccjier into the secrets of the Univeisc in 
coming seals the Atlas will letain its value 
as a guide to the new discoveiies.’ 

SIR BhRNARI) LOS’Ll L 

Biographic Dictionary of 
Chinese Communism 1921-1965 

DONALD W. KLEIN if 
ANNE B. CLARK 

This immensely valuable relerence work 
jirovides a study ol contemporary Chinese 
leadership and institutions in its 
biographies of 500 peisons who have 
inlluenced the Chinese Communist 
Movement from the founding of the CCP 
in 1921 to 1905. Harvard 2 volumes $30.00 


Communism and Nationalism 
in India 

M. N. Roy and Comintern Policy 
1920-1939 

JOHN P. H A 1 T H C O X 

This book on the career ol Roy, the founder 
of the Communist Party of India, traces the 
development of communism and 
nationalism in Indi.i Iroin the Second 
Comintein Congress in 1920 to the defeat 
of the lelt wing of the Indian National 
Congress in 19.H9 I hc .iiithor challenges 
previous intcrprciatums ol Roy's role in 
the development of tlie Indian Communist 
movement, and provides new material on 
many subjects. Pmuelon RsS9 

Origins of the 

Chinese Revolution 1915-1949 

1. l' C I E N B I A N c; O 

Translated by mliriei. bell 

rhe original French edition of this book, 
published in 1967, was widely acclaimed as 
the best introduction to Chinese 
(bnimunism ever published. It focuses on 
the dynamic social forces underlying the 
Chinese Communists’ rise to ]x»v^r. 
Stanford £3.50 (ready soon) 

Essays on Gandhian Politics 

The Roivlalt Satyagra/in of 1919 

Edited by r. kumar 

These Essays explore the climate and 
stiuctuie of politics in India in 1919. They 
illumine both the great political agitations 
launched by Gandhiji and the nature of 
political society in India. £3.25 
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The Greening ol America by Charles A. Rei'Jh. 

(Random House, New York. 399 pp. 

The Loss ol the Stable State by Donald Schon 
(Published serially in The Listener, Nov.-Oec. 

1970). 

T he world ii» lesponbive to two major 
types ol changes, changes in power and 
changes in sensibility. Two contemporary 
Americans have piovided two quite distinct 
jnsighis into both. These arc Oiarles A. 
Reich’s The Greening 0 / America, a work 
of warm subjectivity, and Donald Schon s 
Ueiih Lectures on The Loss of the Stable 


State, a work ol cool objectivity. Theirs are 
'dilFeient appioachcs to what may be the 
same disturbing phenomenon in modern 
lilc, psychic dissatisfaction with the over- 
jiowering tones ol Change and ol Organi¬ 
sation. The world of Ilux is too much with 
us. Reich calls it the ‘loss of self, and 
.Schon 'the loss of the stable state’. In boili 
a|)proaches, there is a feeling of the loss of 
something, something deep in content- 
porary liuinau society fast discarding tradi- 
tional anchors. 


America may differ in many ways from 
other societies, but to the extent that 
mcxlcrnisation is iriesistibly sweeping 
the world almost like a natural pheno¬ 
menon, they need to heed the storm signaU 
fiom that precursor society. Reich and 
Schon sound two such sioim signals. Al¬ 
ready they touch the sophisticatecl, moder¬ 
nising elements in nearly all societies. They 
^are worth analytical reading, even in India, 
a land no longer fit for maharajalu 01 
profitable for snake-charmers. Americans 
and Indians have more in common than 
meets the superficial eye. Apart from other 
things, in the context of Reich and Schon, 
they are both hyperctitical of their own 
societies, and lack enough sensitivity to¬ 
wards others. They both love to be liked, 


but, what torments m finding it. They are 
botli losing the stable .state. 

Reich’s thesis is that Americans have lost 
contiol of the gargantuan institutions of 
their society; Indians may well echo the 
same tiiought about the heterogeneous 
complexity of theirs. In America, tlie charge 
IS against uncoiuiolled technolog); the 
ticsiruction oi the environment, the decline 
of deiiiwiacy and liberty, and a consequent 
lecling of jx>werle.ssncss, the artificiality of 
woik and culture, the absence of commu¬ 
nity and a loss of self. I'lie uncontrollable 
monster is the corporate stale, a valueless 
machine. Homo Amcruanns ‘does not run 
the macliine, he tends it’. ‘Of course, a 
power elite does exist, and is made ricli by 
the system, but the members of the elite 
are no longer in contiol; they arc now 
inetely taking advantage of forces that have 
a life ol their own.’ How many sensitive 
Indians would repeat that last sentence 
veibaiim, and feel its sting at home! 

WJiat Reich describes is the turning of 
the American soul inside out. In doing so, 
his study is neither comparative nor 
historical. By impliiation, therefore, the 
American soul seems uniquely corrupted, 
which is absurd Reich's pa.ssion for selt- 
fiagcliation is comparable with that of 
Nil ad Choudhury. Both touch truth, and 
then race beyond it. For Reich, the 
marriage of the state with the corporation 
ofteis ‘the worst of all possible worlds’. The 
new forms of wealth and power represent 
relationships to organisations; ‘a person is 
identified by his status; an engineer in 
Boeing, a Ford dealer, a student at Yale’. 
Surely, such attiibutes of status have been 
known in all societies where wealth and 
power are major social recognitions. 
History is strewn with such examples; a 
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Roman General or Senator, a Mughal 
mansabdar or courtier, a Russian Com¬ 
missar or academician, a British peer or an 
Oxbridge man. What is so unique about 
the American oligarchy and status groups? 
Reich zeios in with a telling answer, and 
perhaps here lies the worm in the American 
or modern man’s apple. Statuses bring 
more than money, security or power; they 
have created ‘a substitute self. Are these 
Illiot’s ‘hollow men’; the phoney, dehuma¬ 
nised linjjortance; the role, not the man? 
Suiely, the truthful answer is yes and no: 
no high culture or civilisation can be 
produced by a society of totally dehuma¬ 
nised role-players. 

Reich’s truth lies wrapped in exaggera¬ 
tion. And when he says that ‘the corporate 
state forces its “public interest” tiiith as a 
substitute for man’s internal itutli’. that 
has the true ring of Gandhi at liis trials. 
So does the translation of belief into a 
change in one’s own life style. It makes 
good, sensitive reading. But when an intel¬ 
lectual speaks of 'internal truth’, is he 
speaking of one man, a Gandhi or a Lin¬ 
coln; or can he validly talk in those terms 
of a nation of millions? Internal truth can 
only be that of one man, not a class or a 
society. Poetry and sociology have different 
kingdoms. And yet large numbers of youth 
do appear to have changed their life styles 
in response to some inner poetry. But be¬ 
yond what point in scale, in numbers, does 
that soul-change become an external imita- 
tion<hange? 

Reich’s three ‘consciousnesses’ are hne 
pieces of conceptualisation. Consciousness 

I was that of old American tradition—the 
small man in farm, shop or law school, 
making his way to the top, with all the 
belief in the individual self. Consciousness 

II represents the value of the Organisa¬ 
tional Society that America has become, 
'the mindless juggernaut’ destroying outer 
landscape and inner soul. Consciousness III 
is the redeeming of II, a reversion to self 
and innocence and inner truth; it is ex¬ 
pressed in the wholeness and freedom of 
youth’s new clothes in earthy colours; 'the 
concept of full personal responsibility’. It 


rejects the 'substitute self of status. It seeks 
to recreate the true seif in a social context 
without alienation. 

His remarks of die public aspirational 
aspect of Consciousness II, highlighted by 
the New Deal, have a warning for Indian 
society too. Behind the jdealism lies the 
trace of domination. The New Deal con¬ 
vinced much of America, as socialist plan¬ 
ning seeks to do here, that the people 'must 
be placed under the control of something 
larger and more rational than individual 
self-restraint, that individual man must, 
loi the good of all, become part of a system’. 
This Consciousness II, Reich says, ‘although 
basically liberal, has die potential of be¬ 
coming repressive’. This is perhaps the cen¬ 
tral dilemma of all modern society. How to 
blend the corporate external truth and the 
inner personal truth? I'he world ol poetry 
must ledress the balance of the world oL 
.sociology, the subjective and the objective, 
worlds. But at this point Reich proclaims 
his ‘levolution by consciousness’, its in¬ 
credible vasiness and subtlety, un-Marxian, 
seeking no enemy or class destruction; 
seeking to grow through understanding, 
sensibility, love. 'And only Consciousness 
III can make possible the continued sui- 
vival of man as a species in this age of 
technology.’ For that Bnal warning, his bell 
tolls. % 

Is Consciousness III capable of destroy¬ 
ing its Satan, the Corporate State? It is at 
this climax of the challenge between the 
two forces that Donald Schon enters with 
his thesis, that the System of the stable state 
is all-pervasive and has ‘the property of 
resistance to change’, and besides, that it is 
proportionate to the radicalness of the 
threat to it. His concept of the theory is 
not a rationalisation or an ideology, buU 
strangely something strongly resembling 
the intangible Consciousness III of Reich. 
It is the way the people in a system see 
iheniselves, their style, their values, their 
self-image. He asserts that 'organisations are 
dynamically ron.ser\;ative; that is to say, 
they Bght like mad to remain the same', to 
retain the stable state. There lies the 
strength of Consciousness II, as seen by an 
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anthropologist, Schon. It will not yield 
easily to ‘revolution by consciousness’. Is 
that the reason why Marxists have, over a 
century's experience, wished to assault it by 
insurgency and invasion? 

Oddly, Schon, the anthropologist, uses 
these same terms to describe how the System 
IS subject to change within itself, and yet 
it is not the Marxian way. Given the dyna¬ 
mic conservatism of organisations, he sees 
three ways in which change is brought 
about, through ‘insurgency’, through ‘inva¬ 
sions’, and through ‘migrations’. The in¬ 
surgent is the individual innovator inside 
the System, the man who makes the jet 
engine or the missile. In Reich’s world it 
could be the man who lives his truth, the 
big and little Gandhis. They are the 
‘guerrilla wariiors’ within the system. If 
they succeed, they become heroes in a 
(hanged envitoiinient. If they fail, they eat 
tlieir hearts out. Invasion is from the out¬ 
side by science-b:^ed industries which 
assault the traditional industries, say, 
textiles by synthetic fibies or paper by 
[)olythelene. American society has known 
bettet than most the impact of change by 
migrations; by German refugees alter 
World War II on its nuclear and space 
piogrammes; by tlie southern Negroes on 
the culture of cities; by migrating youth to 
the universities. These are not traditional 
ways of change. These require ‘sources of 
pow'er and enetgy sulHcient to combat the 
dynamic conservatisms of institutions’. 
Schon reminds us that institutions are not 
in a vacuum, and that ‘change is always in 
the nature of a fight’. These—insurgency, 
invasions, and migrations—are the changed 
ways of the industrial society, and they are 
qualitatively different to Reich’s Con¬ 
sciousness III. 

Schon describes how innovation spreads 
through the simple centre-periphery system: 
Rome and its provinces, the Jesuits and 
their missions. Communism, Imperialism, 
the Coca-Cola Company—all are examples 
of it. When they failed, they all failed in 
the same way, the periphery getting out of 
control, by the loss of the branch business, 
by bourgeois deviationism, by heresy. 


What may l(x>k like a failure of control 
from the centre, may look like creativity 
from the periphery. The decline may be 
due to the limits of the infra-structure and 
the communication system, or it may have 
to do with the centre’s inability to manage 
complexity. ‘Perhaps’, Schon’s instinct 
rightly guesses, ‘the major source of failure 
in the proliferation-of-centres model has to 
do with the rigidity of central doctrine in 
I elation ro what is going on at the peri- 
phety’. This is a major lesson of history, a 
thesis calling to be explored in depth. 

It is just such a phenomenon of u diffu¬ 
sion model which has emerged as the 
American Youth Movement since 1964. But 
Iieie there is no clear centie; ‘there is a 
sliifting centre and no stable message’. 
Somewhere around this intersection of their 
jiaths, Schon meets Reich. The working of 
the proliferation model—the prohieiation 
of values and styles through the mass 
media—and the youth movement of Con¬ 
sciousness Ill seem to converge. In such a 
model even ideas in government and public 
affairs have a certain currency from time 
to time, and die public money flows with 
that rurrenty—be it for containing com¬ 
munism, or beating the Russians in Space, 
oi poverty, urban problems or minoiitics. 
'I'his is Schon’s Law. He suggests we be 
sensitive to the process of such changes in 
the enviionment and its infoimation 
systems. He speaks with something of 
Reich’s instinct when he says: ‘It is imjxir- 
tant to support what I call the vanguard 
roles—roles like entrepreneur, teacher, 
artist, consultant, prophet, visionary, the 
roles which in Mui shall McCluhan’s phrase 
may be used to break die rear-view mirror 
of the time‘. Closeness to these roles helps 
to respond to change. This phenomenon 
of a society’s diffusion processes, complex, 
subtle, causing ideas and moods to appear 
and disappear, making the stuff of social 
change—this phenomenon Schon calls a 
learning process, and this he believes is ‘the 
central social question of our time‘. 

Reich and Schon do more than bear 
witness to the restlessness of the American 
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spirit; they lake us travelling down its 
Manhattan-like streets. Those of us beyond 
America’s shores are sometimes given to 
glib explanations ioi American restlessness 
—surfeit, ennui, boredom and so on. But 
one must bring in tlic old world to redress 
the balance of the new; to bring a sober 
iinderslaniling of the loss of the stable slate 
in a comparative and historical dimension, 
.md not go down under the massive waves 
of American discontent. Vroni an old l.ind 
which has known prospciity and povcity, 
empire and its decline. Pope and Commu¬ 
nist, igna/io Silone has 'Reconsidered 
Piogicss', and in his reconsideiation he 
bungs us back to hisioiical truth. ‘Reality 
IS inoic dramatic, more complex, moie un¬ 
certain' than our glib generalisations. Man 
is capable ol levolt under conditions ol 
satiety and of want. 'I'his is at once his 
dignity and his didcience Irom the beasts. 
No liiw, human oi divine, can guaiantoc 
success to levolt. It tan only be the proud 
badge of the human condition to be sci/ed 
with divine discontent. y\nd this h.is been 
111 all ages. The really new problem ol the 
(ontempoiaiy world is the management ol 
the unstable state; not just in a iiniveisity 
Ol a ghetto or .i class, but iii .Stlion's diltiise 
}}rolifeiation model, a global system 'I his 
model is like that of boxes within boxes, 
all sensitively linked by the mass media’s 
dilltisioii systems. Two hiindied yeais ago 
.scKiety lived vciy much moic in its .separate 
boxes, unconnected with the others by a 
sensitised diAusion system Now a distur¬ 
bance in one box leveibeiaies in ail the 
boxes—the ghetto, youth, Vietnam, a ievo¬ 
lution, a .space venture, poliiiuon. poveity. 
All those in the media system have to live 
with diese global reverberations; gone is the 
relative peace of the isolated community. 
This is McCluhan's new dimension of 
human living. Learning to live with the 
new process is in the loss of the stable state, 
for Schon, cential to our time. 

A. D. Moduie 


Roy’s India 

India in Trantitlon by M. N. Roy (Nachikata 
Publications, Bombay, 288 pp. Ra. 30). 

I NDIA IN TRANSITION is a book about 
which many had heard but which only 
a few had the opportunity to reacl. The 
Russian translation of the book was ^mb- 
lishecl in Moscow in 1922 and the English 
text was printed and published in Berlin a 
little later. It had a large circulation in 
Europe and was also translated in some 
European languages. Its entry was, how¬ 
ever, prohibited in India and wherever 
copies were found they were confiscated. All 
the .same, those who were keen were able 
to get hold ol a copy and it created a pro¬ 
found imprcssioii on then minds. (Com¬ 
munists and Socialists of the twenties and 
thirties read the book with gicai interest 
and It gave them what they needed most, 
basic knowledge of, and insight into, the 
stKi.d and economic forces operating in the 
counti) that was in transition. 

M. N Roy wrote the Ixxik in Moscow 
while he was engaged in the work of pre¬ 
paring ior the anti-imperialist, antkapita- 
li.st 1 evolution that was expected to take 
place in India. He wrote it to ptove that 
the laws of social development pioponnd- 
cd by Marx applied to India a,s well and 
that in Indian conditions the oouigeois ^ 
demottaiic revolution would take place 
iiridei the leadership of the working class 
and not under the leadership of the 
bouigeoisic. That w'as the point on which 
he had differed with Lenin at the Second 
World Congress of the Communist Inter¬ 
national, and under Lenin’s instructions 
he jirepaicd the book to prove his thesis. 

When Roy wrote his book he had been 
away fiom the country for over six years 
and even when he was at home he had not 
bothered to study its socio-economic condi¬ 
tion. To the revolutionary that he was then 
devoted to the cult of the bomb and the 
pistol, socio-economic conditions had no 
meaning and no relevance. It was only after 
he became a Communist and a Marxist that 
he understood their significance and began 
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to study them. In Moscow he had to rely 
entirely on reports and other blue books 
published by the Government of India 
which were specially requisitioned for him. 

• In spite of this, the book that he prepared 
had great merit. It was the first Marxist 
analysis' of the contemporary Indian situa¬ 
tion. It described the impact of Biilisli 
conquest on Indian society and how alter 
destroying the feudal order the Ihitisli 
rulers had, for selfish reasons, pi even ted the 
development of the next higher stage ol 
capitalism which, all the same, was slowh 
growing in the country. The book next 
analysed the role of the various classes and 
]>ointed out why the capitalist class would 
not be able to play a revolutionary role As 
the author later stated in his Memnn^, ihe 
significance of the book was that ‘loi the 
first time, Indi.i was described not only as 
the land of Ciods and Saints, but also as 
^populated by mortal hiiinan bc'ngs with 
identical soiiows, hopes and aspnations as 
their kind thioughout the world had, and 
therefoie governed by the general laws of 
social development.’ 

As the fust Maixist analysis of the con¬ 
temporary Indian situation, the book won 
lecogniiion in nian> lands In India ii had .1 
greater impact. The author was light when 
he stalcHl in his Memoirs: ‘The pioneers 
of the Communist Party of India all had 
their first lessons in apfdied Marxism, and 
indeed in revolutionary |)oli(ics, from this 
book.’ Its influence "was not. however, con¬ 
fined only to Communists. It spread far be¬ 
yond that narrow circle, A number of non- 
Communist intellectuals and teachers and 
students of economics were also influenced 
by it. 

India in Transition is not, hosvever, now 
*38 important as it once was The author 
later discovered some flaws in the statistical 
material that had been collected for the 
bemk. The book also suffers from the flaw 
inherent in the Marxist method of analys¬ 
ing all social events in terms of classes and 
their conflicting interests. In later years the 
author abandoned that narrow outlook, 
but never had the time to revise the book 
written when he was an ardent Marxist. 


Nevertheless, the book has a good deal of 
historical interest and Nachiketa Publica¬ 
tions must be complimented on making its 
reprint available to Indian readers who 
had been denied an easy access to it when 
it was originally published about fifty years 
back. The reprint carries a thoughtful in¬ 
troduction by Prof. G. D. Parikh, a close 
associate of the author m the later period 
of his life and an eminent thinker in his 
own right. 

M. N. Roy was restless in his quest for 
ficcdom and search -for truth. Beginning 
<is .1 inilu.uit nationalist, lie became a Com¬ 
munist and in course of lime rh-veloped into 
a R.idical Humanist. It was a long and 
difficult journey stretching over a period 
of lialf a century. Prof G P Bhattacharjee 
of [adaspur Univeisily has in his book' 
skenhed some si.iges of that journey and 
examined in detail Roy's contribution to 
I lie development of political thought. The 
objcci of the book is, as stated by the 
author, Iwo-fold: ‘First to explain and 
csaluaie the poIitic.il ideas of Roy during 
the Marxist ph.ise of his career with an 
.inalysis of the factors that ultimately led 
him to give up Marxism altogether. 
.Secondly, to examine ctirically the major 
aspects of the philosophy of New Huma¬ 
nism.’ Prof. Bhattacharjee has achieved the 
two fold object in a competent and satis- 
factoty manner. 

In recent years there has been a good 
deal of writing about Roy which is an 
index of the growing interest in his adven- 
linons life and more particularly in his 
thoughts. But so far there had been no 
systematic study of his political ideas and 
philosophy. Prof. Bhattacharjee’s book is a 
study of (hat type. It is systematic, objective 
and critical. In spile of the fact that he 
was ‘closely associated’ with the Radical 
Humanist Movement that Roy started in 
the last phase of his life. Prof. Bhatta- 
charjee has maintained in the study his 
objective as well as critical outlook. His 

1 F.votution of Political Philosophy of M N. Roy, 
G. P. Rhatt.scharjrc, Minerva Associates, Calaitta, 
RsS.'S. 
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analysis has brought out the strong as well 
as weak points of the philosophy of Radical 
Humanism. 

It is clear that Roy was not merely a 
political and social revolutionary but that 
he was also a political philosopher. Few 
politicians have the competence to engage 
in day-to-day political work and at the 
same time evolve a political philosophy. 
Roy was one of them. His philosophy was 
not mere speculative thinking: it was a 
guide to action m all fields of social work. 
He placed before the people the goal of 
radical democracy and cooperative economy 
and showed how it could be reached 
through the practice ol rational politics. 
That is Roy’s main contribution to the 
country's political life and thought. It 
began with India tn Transition and ended 
with the philosophy of Radical Humanism 
which Pi of. Bhaltachaijee has neatly des¬ 
cribed and analysed in his book. 

V. B. Karnik 

Revolution and Indian Nationalism 

Spontaneous Revolution, The Quit India Move¬ 
ment by Francis G. Hutchins (Manohar Book 
Service, 376 pp. Rs. 40). 

“¥N the contest that divides the world 
today and in which so much is at stake, 
those will probably win who understand 
revolution, while those who put their faith 
in power politics in the traditional sense 
of the term and, therefore, in war as the 
last re.sort of all foreign policy may well 
discover in the not too distant future that 
they have become masters in a rather use¬ 
less and obsolete task.’* It appears to be 
Dr Hutchins’s purpose to illustrate Hannah 
Arendt's contention; he seeks, in Sponta¬ 
neous Revolution, the Qiiit India Move¬ 
ment to show that the Gandhian method 
of non-violent revolution, as demonstrated 
in the Quit India movement, provides a 
model for insurrection in any society 'in 
which a politicized public are boxed in by 
a technologically sophisticated rationally 

1 Hannah Arendt, On flevolution (London; 
1963), p. 8. 


organized bureaucratic elite, which dom- 
mands the services of a loyal, effective, 
insulated armed force.’ (viii) Further he 
argues that the unforeseen results which 
followed British attempts to innovate in 
Indian society hold many lessons for the 
authors of America’s curreiTt interventionist 
foreign policy (Chap. 2). 

Dr Hutchins’s claims that in a ‘self-ful¬ 
filling revolution’, that is 'a slow gathering 
of grievances throughout the country, a 
gtadual growth of a network of alliances, 
at length stimulated into action by acci¬ 
dental factors' (100), ‘a society is transform¬ 
ed in spite of itself by the pursuit of an 
end external to itself’ (102). In such a 
tevolution ‘large masses of people rise 
instinctively to ac^tion in respionse to some 
pro\ocation. Without a concerted plan or 
recognized leadership, the simple fact of a 
spontaneously co-ordinated act of mass^ 
defiance will then be sufficient to cause 
governmental disintegration and rearrange¬ 
ment’ (103), Such a revolution destroys the 
legitimacy of the old riding power and 
establislics that of the new order (127). 

I'o substantiate his claim that a revolu¬ 
tion of the type he is describing has un¬ 
intended societal side-effects which ensure 
that the revolution will be ‘automaticallv 
enshrined and sustained’ (101), ^le asserts 
that the revolution ‘neutralized, contained 
and channeled’ the old divisions of ‘caste- 
ism, linguism and communalism’ (110). For 
example he argues that the formation of 
linguistic states followed automatically 
from the nationalist revolution and that 
this apparently fissiparous tendency ceased 
to be so as a result of the revolution. This 
claim would seem to ignore the subsequent 
history of disturbed relations between, for 
example, Haryana and Punjab and Mysore 
and Maharashtra and cases like the Telen- 
gana agitation. Is it really true that ‘when 
linguistic states were reluctantly conceded, 
the nation was strengthened, and agitation 
abated’ (110) or that the movement ‘entailed 
the dismemberment df one society and the 
construction of another’ (132) ? 

Was tlie Quit India movement really a 
‘revolution’? The Government of India 
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certarfnly thought that such a movement 
^ would be, and, as Dr Hutchins shows, as 
Nearly as the summer of 1940 had, with 
vindictive enthusiasm, prepared a Revolu¬ 
tionary Movement Ordinance, which was 
intended to aush the Congress once and 
for all aS a political force in India (188). 
The reality of revolt was, however, rather 
different. Dr Hutchins argues that the out¬ 
breaks in August 1942 were a spontaneous 
reaction by the masses to the imprisonment 
i^of their leaders and that ‘undergrountl’ 
activities ‘expanded to include virtually the 
whole nation’ (296). In doing so he exagge¬ 
rates the totality of the resistance to 
the British and ignores both the limited 
geographical extent of the outbreaks and 
I heir historical background. As Dr 
Hutchins shows, the movement was most 
successful in the rural areas of Bihar and 
eastern U.P. and in the cities of Bombay 
^nd Ahmedabad; what he fails to explain is 
why it was these areas, :snd not others, which 
resf>ondcd to the Congress call. As H. V. 
ITodson has pointed out, the movement 
%vas mainly successful in those rural areas 
where tlic administration was traditionally 
weak.2 Moreover, the economically de- 
ptessed rural areas of Bihar and eastern 
U.P. had a long history of disturbances and 
liots, whicli invariably struck at the 
‘.symbols and sinews of Government’ (273), 
though frequently the main target was 
landowneis, another community or other 
‘oppressors’. During the 1917 communal 
disturbances in Bihar, for instance, the 
Government admitted losing control of the 
affected areas for two weeks. In Ahmedabad 
it was the mill-owners, long connected with 
Congress, who decided to shut down the 
mills. In Bombay the revolt was largely the 
H^ork of students and the non-communist 
section of the industrial workers, who had 
a tradition of activism, both political and 
unionist, stretching back to 1919. The 
restriction of the insurrection in 1942 to 
those areas with a history of the type of out¬ 
break which occurred would seem to indi- 

2 H. V. Hodson, The Great Divide, Britain, India 
and Pakistan (Lmidon, 196!^. p. 67. 


cate that the pre-conditions for a true 
1 evolutionary struggle throughout India 
did not exist in 1942 and that such a struggle 
did not occur. 

Was the 1942 movement ‘revolutionary’ 
in its outcome, as Dr. Hutchins claims, in 
that it destroyed the legitimacy of the 
governing power and estabhsheci that of 
its opponents’ light to rule (127)? Dr 
Hutchins implies that the British decision 
to giant treedom to India followed directly 
Irom the Quit India movement (342), but 
as lie admits elsewhere ‘the end of British 
rule in India had been definitely settled as 
an issue of British domestic politics during 
the debate leading to the approval of the 
Gosernment of India Act of 1935’ (182). 
The Biitish will to rule, already eroded by 
1939, was finally drssipated by the revolu¬ 
tion in the total world order brought about 
by the war. The attitude of the I.C.vS. ‘steel 
frame’ and its superiors was largely irrele- 
\ant, and though 1942 helped to shatter 
their confidence, the ‘run down’ was already 
well under way, no new Biitish officers 
being recruited after 1939. The Congress 
cl.'iim to rule was legitimated, not by its 
putative control of the Indian countryside 
in 1942, but by its successful administration 
and programme of agrarian reform bet- 
w'een 1987 and 1939. 

Although one may well hesitate to 
accept Dr Hutchins’s major theses, this is 
not to dispute the value of his book as a 
provocative essay in the interpretation of 
modern Indian history. Dr Hutchins’s ana¬ 
lysis of the changing attitude of British 
reformers and administrators towards 
Indian political development is both inci¬ 
sive and illuminating. In discussing 
Gandhi's concept of non-violence, he 
shows clearly that ‘Gandhi had consist¬ 
ently opposed violence which he con¬ 
sidered cowardly, such as the wreaking of 
havoc secretly % persons who refused to 
stay around to take the consequences of 
their actions. And he had consistently 
condoned as a last resort for those incap¬ 
able of non-violent resistance the repulsing 
by spontaneous violence of attacks by 
murderers, rapists and the like. In 1942, 
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Gandhi did not change his views; he simply 
added British Rule to tlie list of criminal 
assailants against whom the use of violence 
in self deience was permissible* (247). It is 
lefreshing to have the pragmatism of 
Gandhi's saintliness recognised. The pro¬ 
duction of the volume is in keeping with 
the quality of its contents and it is moder¬ 
ately pi iced. 

B, E. C'l.ECHORN 


Regionalism 

D.M.K. In Power by P. Spratt (Nachiketa Publi¬ 
cations. 164 pp Rs. 25). 

T here has been considerable work on 
Indian Political parties in recent years, 
much of it, alas, by American political 
.scientists, the depth of whose painstaking 
.scholarship often finds expression in a 
curious esoteric jargon which baulks the 
lay reader even as it delights the pedant. 
'I’liat P. Spratt’s DMK In Power appears 
to be a notable exception to this trend may 
not be wholly, or even mainly, due to the 
fact that he is (as the publisliers’ blurb 
describes him) ‘Ix)ndon-born’; a more 
important leason is peihaps his long and 
variegated association with the political 
life of this country—an association that has 
led him from early left-wing enthusiasm to 
his later position as a writer and journal¬ 
ist of distinction The result, in any case, 
is a book that will be regarded by scholars 
and laymen alike as a significant contribu¬ 
tion to the unravelling of the enigma that 
is the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam. 

On September 17. 1960, eleven years 
after its foundation as a break-away group 
from the Dravida Karhagam of Rama- 
swami Naicker, Periynr (Tamil rendering 
of Mahatma, great man), the D.M.K. 
observed the Dravida Nadu Separation 
Day as the culmination of a decade of agit¬ 
ation for the creation of Dravidanad as a 
separate sovereign federal state; C. N. 
Annadurai, the founder of the new party, 
and many others went to jail during the 
agitation that followed. Almost ten years 
later. Mr. K. Anbazhagan, leader of the 


D.M.K. Parliamentary Group, declared in 
the Lok Sabha (in the course of the dis¬ 
cussion of the opposition motion to censure 
the Governor of Uttar Pradesh for his 
handling of the recent constitutional crisis 
in that State) that while disapproving of 
the role of the U.P. Governor, his group 
would not be a party to any move for top¬ 
pling the present Central Government. 
Mr Spratt’s analysis shows how dangerous¬ 
ly naive it would be to regard this trans- 
iormation from militant regionalisni to ‘co- 
opeiative federalism’ as being due only to 
the Sixteenth Amendment to the Indian 
Constitution in 1963, which in effect made 
demands for secession a punishable offence 
and debaiied their advocates from member- 
shi{> of Parliament and of ilic State legis¬ 
latures. 

While giving due weight to the moder¬ 
ating influences of office since 1967, hp 
argues that many of the forces working fof* 
this ti.msformation were already active 
before the Fourth General Election. By 
1967, ‘none of its (the D.M.K’s) professed 
puipo.se.s... contravened the law or was 
such as to offend any community. In method 
it limited itself more and more to propa¬ 
ganda for its policies, though on occasion 
its leaders, or at any rate locally influen¬ 
tial inembeis, did cleliberately^break the 
law in order to compel their opponents in 
the Government to imprison them. But 
such behaviour is well withiu the some¬ 
what permissive norm for Indi<in political 
parties’ (p. 135). 

In a sense, the dilemma of the D.M.K. 
in office appears to arise out of its very 
origins as a movement of protest by disillu¬ 
sioned but ‘forward’ non-Brahmins. The 
first two chapters of the book trace the^ 
history of the party back to Tamil cultural 
traditions; the special character of Tamil 
sub-nationalism is explained in terms of 
tangible social and historical factors like the 
simultaneous ritual and secular pre¬ 
eminence of the famil Brahmins which 
made them dominate public life in Madras 
in a way that has been without parallel in 
the rest of India, which (in contrast to 
Bombay or Calcutta) kept the elite of 
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Madras as “substantially the traditional 
elite, maintaining a firm hold on its own 
I ideas and satisfied with them' (p{>. lfi-17). 

The rise of the South Indian Liberal 
Federation (more popularly known as the 
justice Party) and of the Self-Respect 
Movement are explained in the context of 
the caste conflict which made non-Brahmins 
in Madras reject Northern ‘domination’ 
and all its symbols in a more intensely 
emotional way than anywhere else in 
India. The emergence of the Dravida 
Ka/hagam in 1942 and of the D.M.K. 
seven years later demonstrated that mili¬ 
tant sccessionism has its own problems of 
adjustment to • changing realities. Mr 
Spratt’s analysis of the record of the D.M.K. 
in office (in the background of the Con¬ 
gress record in Madras) ami of the current 
f tresses and strains within the party, reveals 
that except |>erh.ips on the question of 
^language, on alinosi cveiy issue the party 
has had to modcr.iie many of its more radi¬ 
cal stances. Its present insistence, for 
example, on ‘stiulent discipline’ is in 
marked contiasi to its role during the anti- 
Hindi agitation and (onsidcring the part 
played by students in the landslide D.M.K 
victory in the 1967 elections, its effort to 
curb student extremism is certainly 
courageous 

Ml Sptatt lias icfeiied more than once 
in his IxKik to ilie ‘civilized standards’ of 
government with which Annadurai came 
to be identified dining his Chief Minister- 
ship; his ob-servaiion that there is no sign 
that these will be abandoned by Mr 
Karunanidhi’s government seem.s to be 
borne out by the firmness with which it has 
dealt with tlie lecent 'land-grab' movement 
in Tamil Nadu. If after all this we are let! 
^o the somewhat banal conclusion that 
'like most members of the public.... the 
D.M.K. will be guided above all by the 
desire to be on the winning side’ (p. 159), 
the reason perhaps is that banality is the 
essence of the 'managerial' politics that 
characterizes the Indian scene today. 

A book like this inevitably tends to 
berome 'dated' even as soon as it is pub¬ 
lished. Despite the 'postscript' that Mr 


Spratt lias thoughtfully added to the book, 
the very recent intra-party tensions within 
the D.M.K. could not possibly have been 
covered by him. Will the demand for a 
separate state flag be strong enough as a 
rallying cry against dissidence and disillu¬ 
sionment as reflected in the results of the 
recent Panchayat elections? If Tamil 
regionalism has accommodated itself to the 
demands of Indian unity, the terms of the 
compromise continue to be uneasy. 

One wishes, however, that Mr Spratt had 
discussed the role of the D.M.K. Group in 
Parliament on national and foreign policy 
questions more fully; its performance in 
particular, since the Congress split (which 
came about apparently after the book was 
written) should perhaps be the subject of 
another {xistscript in a later edition of the 
book 

Prasanta Kumar Ghosh 

Peripheral Worlds 

The Strange Case of Billy Biswas by Arun Joshf 

(Asia Publishing House. 242 pp. Rs. 15). 

‘ .. I'here arc worlds at the periphery of this 
one. above it and below it and around it. 
of which we know nothing until we are in 
them.’ says Billy Biswas trying to account 
for his strange behaviour. This novel does 
not try to recreate the experience of being 
in them. It only traces through the eyes 
of a sympathetic and at times bewildered 
observer. Billy’s journey into these un¬ 
known teiriiorics. 

The theme is not entirely new. The 
vision which haunted Billy in this novel 
lias haunted men—seers and mystics and 
visionaries—in all ages and in all countries. 
This mysterious force which makes some 
men give up security and comfort must be 
one of the most difficult experiences to 
render in words, and Arun Joshi does not 
quite succeed in making the reader under¬ 
stand Billy Biswas. But he does succeed 
in making the narrator a convincing 
character. Dhiinia, a tribal character in 
this novel describes the invisible force 
which made Billy forsake civilized human 
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society at the call of the Black Rock”. 
When questioned by the narrator why did 
the Black Rock call Billy, Dhunia is sur¬ 
prised as if the answer is obvious: 'Just so 
that he may know who he was.” Sceptical 
as he is, the narrator does not seem to dis¬ 
miss the answer, and respects Billy’s need 
to find himself. So does the reader, and the 
creation of this empathy is an achievement 
for the novelist. 

The first four chapters of The Strange 
Case remind the reader a little of Arun 
Joshi’s earlier novel The Foreigner. 
Familiar situations re-appear: Indian stud¬ 
ents in U.S.A., their friendships, their 
return home, finding jobs in Delhi. The 
reader is however constantly made awaie 
that this IS only the preamble for a subse¬ 
quent event of enormous importance. In 
these eailier chapters there is tot) self- 
(on.scious an anticipation of a great hap¬ 
pening, and far too many solemn generali¬ 
zations like tlie following. 

. btii there were many things that I 
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did not see which Billy saw and which. 
Step by step, led him to the only end that 
awaits those who see too much.* 

The first few chapters establish the back- 
gmunds ol the two centnil characters: 
Billy Biswas and the narrator Romi Sahai. 
Both are from well-to-do families but in 
Bill)’*) case his exclusive education—in 
Dehra Dun, Fngland and America, and 
his father’s position as an ex-am¬ 
bassador and a Supreme Court judge 
are merely incidental factors. The inter¬ 
mittent feeling of unieality he suffers from, 
and his interest in people who live outside 
the pale of modern civiliralion, are given 
tentral importance. His interest in primi- 
live people leads hiiij to the study of anthro¬ 
pology, instead of his father’s approved 
subject of engineering. After returning to 
India he becomes a lecturer in anthropo- 
log). dul> marries a prett) lonvert-eilucated 
gill, start', a family, and puts on weight."* 
fust at this point of Billy’s stagnation the 
nos el takes .m unexpectetl turn. During an 
anthiopological excursion with his students 
to a hilly region of Madhya Pradesh, Billy 
Biswas disappears without trace. 

The rest of the novel is quite different 
in tone. I would hazard a guess that there 
is even a time lag between the writing of 
the fust few chapters and the rest,Realise 
the style changes considerably. There are / 
none of the 'so to speak's and ‘as it were’s ^ 
—the language is more direct, unpretentious 
and urgent. There is no more attempt to 
mystify the reader by throwing out sug¬ 
gestive hints. Ten years after Billy’s 
mysterious tiisappearance, the narrator, 
who is then the Collector of the same 
district in Madhya Pradesh, suddenly 
comes across Billy in a crowd of aboriginalsj. 
He would not have known Billy in hft 
dusty loin cloth if Billy had not come up 
to him and spoken in his impeccable 
English accent. Then follows a long 
account of what happened during the 
intervening ten years-^related partly in the 
first person by Billy himself, partly gather¬ 
ed through an interview with Dhunia, the 
tribal headman, and partly summarised by 
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the narrator. The author handies this with 
, remarkable technical skill. A long con- 
' tinuous account would not only have been 
less interesting, but it would not have 
i^evealed the multiple faces of truth. By 
making different persons relate some of the 
same events and the same stories from diffe¬ 
rent points of view the impression is created 
tliat truth is not one but many, and no man 
can ever understand it completely. 

The narrator Romesh Sahai is the 
Collector of a district, the keeper of law 
and order, a symbol of the civilization from 
which Billy Biswas has opted out. The 
narrator begins by being a passive observer 
and a dispassionate chronicler, but as the 
novel progresses, he gets more and more 
involved. Towards the end he almost 
identifies himself with Billy, and when the 
police force of the district is mobilised to 
capture Billy Biswas, the Collector himself 
Sr'feels trapped: 'I felt now it was not merely 
Billy Biswas but Billy and 1 together who 
were being hunted down.’ 

Billy's story touches Romi by bringing 
out the contrast between his own epheme¬ 
ral authority and the elemental power and 
primitive glory of the hills. The contrast 
IS so overpowering for him that he, beset 
with self-doubt, is even prepared to resign 
from his job. After convicting a man for 
homicide he imagines what the tribal head¬ 
man must be thinking about him: 'Just be¬ 
cause you can lock a young man up for ten 
years you think you understand the rules 
that govern the universe.’ It is this shift in 
Romi’s awareness that makes the novel 
specially interesting. Perhaps the pro¬ 
tagonist is not Billy alone, whose story it 
is supposed to be. The novel could also 
be read as the tragedy of the narrator Romi 
llSahai, who is not only misunderstood by 
his family, his friends, his collea^es and 
superiors, but also by his friend Billy, who 
at the end thinks that Romi has betrayed 
him. Romi’s desolation is complete, be¬ 
cause Billy's death has taught him the irre¬ 
levance of life. 

One linguistic hurdle that all Indian 
novelists writing in English have to face 
is the task of rendering, in English, speech 


that is originally not in English, without 
losing its regional and particular flavour. 
The first part of The Strange Case bypasses 
this problem, because all communications 
among Billy, Romi and their farnili^ are 
presumably in English. But in the latter 
part of the novel tfie Chhatisgarhi dialect 
of the tribal people plays a major part, and 
in places Aritn Joshi succeeds wonderfully 
in rendering this in English without any 
appaient artificiality or self-consciousness. 
Ihe description of the first meeting bet¬ 
ween Billy and Bilasia is one of the best 
examples. Bilasia was the woman who did 
the ‘love magic’ on Billy and initiated him 
into tlie life of the forest. Billy had come 
to ask foi some rope to tie his tent: 

She went about the little hut pulling out 
bits of lopc from here and there. As she 
did so she swore .ind muttered under her 
bieath: "they cat away rope here as 
tliough It were not rope but jilebi. You 
could make a lope long enough to be 
stretched to Saikuja and someone will 
come and gobble it up half an hour’’. 

Later the long conversation between 
Dhunia and the Collector is done in a con¬ 
vincing manner. Dhunia speaks in a i am¬ 
bling way, going off at a tangent to dwell 
u|xm irrelevant details every now and then 
and pausing to relate a local myth, often 
confusing tlie levels of reality and imagina¬ 
tion. ‘He spoke in a highly musical varia¬ 
tion of Chhattisgarhi that gave his narra¬ 
tive the spell-binding intensity that ballads 
have. Believe it or not, he seemed to say, 
this happened and will happen again.’ It 
has to be admitted that some ot this quality 
comes through in the English. 

Occasionally the author finds himself 
inadequate to the challenge and lapses into 
giving Hindi equivalents of English words 
within parentheses. While this is an admis¬ 
sion of failure on the part of the novelist, 
paradoxically it strengthens the impression 
of verisimilitude—as if all this happened 
exactly as he relates it, and he must record 
everything accurately at all costs. Alto¬ 
gether the whole book has this documentary 
air of being a factual record of real events. 



At first reading it seems that the author 
is less bothered by the problems of techni¬ 
que and ‘point of view' than by the need 
of keeping the record straight and putting 
the facts across as faithfully as possible. 
But by the end of the novel one leahses that 
there is a conscious design. There are 
numerous casual references and episodes 
scattered all over the novel which reiteiate 
the central theme. Very early, on page G, 
Billy lefers to an off-Broadway play about a 
civilized white man going oli to the Congo, 
and he mentions to Romi that he can 
imagine something like that (the man in 
the play turned violent at the end) happen¬ 
ing to himself. Billy’s awareness of the 
limitations of the world of reason and logic 
is indicated by another incident whcie he 
discusses with his father a nun dor case. 

The folklore of the lulls play an impoi- 
tant part in the stiuctural design of the 
novel. The myth of the sculptor king 
assumes an allegorical overtone alter the 
leader is told that the tribal people regard 
Billy as the king who has at last relumed 
to his land. They believe that Billy niust 
not know he is the king because that will 
take away his supernatural powers. Signifi¬ 
cantly, the manhunt for Billy leading to his 
death began only after Romi had told him 
about this tribal superstition. Billy related 
to his friend Romi another version of the 
same legend. In this veision the sculptor 
king died at the feet of the unfinished idol 


whose face he could not chisel. Could this 
be regarded as a symbolic expression of 
Billy’s own failure to complete the quest 
lie had begun by forsaking his family? When 
cross-questioned by his friend, Billy once, 
admitted that being a piijnifive was only 
the first step, a means to an end. He was 
really seeking something else. Ultimately 
he too was unable to chisel the face of the 
god he was seeking. 

One weakness of the novel is characteri¬ 
zation. Apart from tlie two central charac¬ 
ters all otheis are insufficiently concretized. 
Most unsatisfactory are Tuula Lindgren 
and Rima Kaul, the two women who are 
supposed to have played important roles in 
Billy’s life. Wc are told that Billy’s wife 
Meeiia was a limited sort of person and that 
her father was a stuffed shirt, but we have 
only the narratoi’s word for such things. 

In spite of this flaw, the novel has a 
(.ompelling quality, attributable perhaps 
to the .iiithor's deep involvement. Today 
when tlie best English and American novels 
are wry cynical analyses of modern life, or 
comic exaggerations of the state of modern 
man, it is rare to find an author who is 
directly concerned with fundamental meta- 
pliysical questions. Renunciation plays an 
important part in Arun Joshi’s novels and 
he has the power to shake the rdbder out 
of his complacency. 

Meenakshi Mukherjee 
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Transliteration 

TwMity-Flv* VtrsM of Qhallb by C. M. Naim 
(Writers Workshop Publications Calcutta. 46 pp. 
Rs. 12.) 

T WENTY-THREE years after Indepen¬ 
dence the issue of the national language 
of India still remains unsettled. Ilindi 
adopted officially as the national language 
has not yet received popular acceptance. 
Various efforts at evolving formulae by 
which both the local language and Hindi 
could co-exist with equal status have not 
met with even modest success. In good parr 
the reason for this is the multiplicity ol 
scripts. Having to learn three scripts—local, 
Hindi and English (Roman) simultane¬ 
ously IS, indeed, too much. It lias Ireen 
.irgued by some that a common script 
would go a long way in solving this pro¬ 
blem 

I In lesponse to this need efforts have 
been made to evolve a common script for 
Indian languages. For historical, but even 
more for technical and efficiency reasons, 
a script based on Roman letteis is prefeircd 
by all scholars in this field. Roman letters 
have distinct advantages over both the 
Sanskiit or the Persian alphabets. They are 
simpler, can be learnt quicker and printed 
faster. Roman letters are truly literal while 
Devanagri is syllabic. Thus Roman letters 
have fewer forms and so fewer keys for the 
tvpist to handle. Unlike the Persian script 
Roman letters do not have to be written 
differently according to whether it is 
the beginning, middle or end of the word. 
Roman letters also have the convenience of 
being in use for international purposes, for 
example, the international telegraphic 
system. 

■ In his Twenty-Five Verses f’xjm Ghalib, 
C. M. Naim uses Roman letters for writing 
Ghalib’s verses and then proceeds in some¬ 
what cumbersome stages to explain what 
the verses mean. Prof. Naim’s choice seems 
to me biased in favour of the more intricate, 
obscure and imitative (of the Persian style) 
/erses of Ghalib and neglects the simpler, 
nore intense, subtle and suggestive verses. 
One hesitates *|o say anything about his 


translations or explanations. For one, the 
method used is somewhat novel, at least to 
me. He proceeds from a totally literal 
rendering of the words of the Urdu verse 
in English, occasionally using an original 
Urdu word along with the English. Then 
he gives the different meanings of each of 
the key words in the veise. Finally he elabo¬ 
rates with commentary on the different 
elements in the ver.se, touching upon the 
suggestive aspects, the allusions and so on. 
Pro! Naim is probably more familiar with 
the needs of Western readers of such books 
but to a native like me, the whole flavour 
of Cdialib is lost in this translaiion-cum- 
staged explanation. 1 am sure that all lovers 
of (ihalib’s poetry will agree with me that 
u'hilc Twenty-Five Verses conveys the 
meaning of wotds, thought and imagery, 
their beauty is totally lost. Translating 
poetry is not everybody's cup of tea and in 
my view, Prof. Naim would have done much 
bcttei to use available translations by com¬ 
petent Urdu scholars who have succeeded 
to a large extent in preserving the beauty 
of Glial lb’s verse. One such translation is 
by Prof. Miijceb of Jamia Miliu. 

What to me is even less defensible in 
Pi of. Naim's work is his adoption of the 
Roman script as developed and used by 
the British scholars. While this script is 
competent for transcribing Sanskrit it has 
distinct disadvantages in rendering Urdu. 
One sees that a realisation of this has forced 
Prof. Naim to boirow in bits from the 
script developed by Mr Danial Latifl. It is 
regrettable that the Piofcssor has neglected 
to obscive the common practice of acknow¬ 
ledging what has clearly been borrowed 
from another scholar. This academic nicety 
apart it is again very curious that Prof. 
Naim should have shied away from using 
Mr Latifl’s Roman .script for transcribing 
Urdu which has been used in the Ghalib 
Academy's Ghazalinte Ghafib, and with 
which he is obviously familiar. It is also 
nirious that he .should adopt Mr Latifi’s 
system of using capital letters for hard and 
modified consonants t, T, r, R, etc. and then 
quite inexplicably reverse the convention 
by using the miniscule n for the hard full 
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N while u&ing the (older) maje&cule for the 
soft (half nasal) N as in the French 'sans' 
and the Urdu ‘maen’. 

Proi. Naim also employs the British 
[)rartice of using double vowels for 
lengthening. This system though cumber¬ 
some woiks with some languages (eg. 
Sanskrit) but is totally unsatisfactory for 
Uidu whith has such words as ’maAl’—a 
shot t vowel followed by a prolonged sound 
of the same vowel. (‘maAl’ is spelt here 
according to Mr Latifi’s system). 


In view of the paucity of books which 
introduce Urdu poetry to Western students 
and the widespread interest in the langua^ 
in the West Prof. Naim’s effort is indeed 
commendable and will certainly be of use. 
1 hope that when he publishes his next 
Twenty-five verses he will “not hesitate to 
use good translations of other scholars and 
Mr Latifi’s very efficient Roman script. 

Zarina Bhatty 
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Bangla Desh 

May I comment on Mr Hamid Dalwai's peiccpiiic 
article ‘The Meaning of Bangla Desh’ (Qiietl 71). 
Dalwai rightly characterizes Sheikh Mujibiii 
Rahman’s movement as the first attempt on a 
mass Kale by a Muslim political leader in the Indian 
sub-continent to discaui the aimnuiiial approach 
in favour of a humane and rational one to solve a 
political problem. This has happened elsewhere— 
for instanee, in Keinal's Turkey, Navsi'r's Kgvpl and 
a few olhei countries. But this is the flist lime in 
this siib-conlineiit that a mass moienient, with 
a piedominaiiilv Muslim following, has foisakeii 
the munibo-jiirnbn of Islamic solidarity in the 
puisiiit of |)oliticjl ends But Dalwai is mistaken 
in a.ssi'iiiiig that Bengali suh-iiationalisiii had noth¬ 
ing to do with the foimiilatioii of the Awami 
League's creed. Bcngi}li as a language and as a cul- 
tuic has ncsei really responded to the call of leli- 
gion oi caste—those fatal nooses which prevent the 
development of a truly hiiinanitaiian cieed in India 
and Pakistan. That apait, the Bangla Dc.sh move- 
inent ofleis, foi the liisi nine, a tiuly stnilai allei- 
natise to the Muslim masses 'File lesvin this levoll 
has Is immense. 

1 iK'lieve that a teal ilisseriicc was done to the 
Muslims by alienating them fiom the ciiltnie of the 
legions in which they lived. Thus the Muslims in 
Maharashtra, Kainatak, Gujarat, Rajasthan and 
Orissa are culluial misfits in their own lands These 
people, in the name of adhering to their religion, 
were made to forget thcii own cultural legacy. This 
was done by fanatics who had no inkling of the task 
they had taken upon themselves. Urdu was foisted 
upon the gullible Muslims in the name of preseiving 
their culture and traditions, whatevci these words 
may stand for. The result is that the Muslim masses 
have forgotten the language of theii ancestors with¬ 
out at the same time acquiiing proficiency in the 
so-called language and ways of theit cu-religionists 
in the North. 

Despite the havoc this policy has wrought, Mus¬ 
lim students in these regions are taught through the 
Urdu medium and are discouraged from acquiring 
anything more than a nodding acquaintance with 
the regional language. In the name of preserving 
their personal law every other factor of importance 
-economic progress, educational advancement, 
social uplift—is being neglected. Their women con¬ 


tinue to be ireaied like chatiel, iheir men lustful 
brutes, their children noisy pests; and all 
this in ordei that a few selfish priests and 
ciafty politicians may line ihcir pockets. The 
great need of the hour is to nd the community 
of their stianglchold It has to lie made to realise 
that Its .salvation lies in a return to the regional 
loyalties, not only because of the need for their 
with the majority community but 
also because in this dircctinn alone lies the path to 
Its own advance ment For how can a praple advance 
unless thes aie true to then past? How can they 
wcjik iluii way to the devclnpinent of a sense of 
nationhoiMl, and how can they emerge as a truly 
niodeiii gionp, il they fonmuie to adhere to false 
sallies’ 

I am .iw.iie of (he ilaiigeis of fiagmciitatioii in 
Iiulian s<K.K-(y But it should be noted that groups 
based on language and regional customs can resolve 
then diffciciiccs peacefully-given, of course, a 
denioctaiic consiiiutioii—better than disparate 
cultiiial gioups lumped logcihei iii the name 
of leligioii Bangla Desh is a symptom of the 
malaise dial alllicis Muslim poliiical groups 
(oeircd oi bioiiglit together in the name 
of Islaiiiie soliilaiity .Siicli solidaiiiy is a mirage 
and cannot provide a wuikahle, kt alone a 
lasting, solution to the ills that confioiit inocleni 
societies I agtee with Dalwai's coiirhision that ‘the 
political disintcgiation of Pakistan will nurture the 
nascent movements towards secularism and lil>cra- 
lism 111 Nftislim society.’ 

MI). 

(File wilier is a Muslim uflicer, holding a responsi¬ 
ble post 111 (>o\rinincni seivice and desiics, for 
rea.sons that arc obvious, to remain anony¬ 
mous —Ell.) 

Tilak, Rammohun and Sir Syed 

Sii, 

May I make a few observations on A. B Shah’s 
article on Tilak {Quat 71). 

The article is richly documented and well- 
articulated in giving a proper historical assessment 
of Tilak on the Hindii-Muslim question at well 
as in unfolding his mind on the larger question of 
national reconstruction. But can one regard the 
Canapati and Shivaji festivals as merely political 




\ . I 

imrcstaentsf The idea, behind thetta was probably 
muth rooK comprehensive and pait of that inte¬ 
gral mental process which compelled him to found 
the KfsoTi in the'Marathi language dealing with 
diverse problems of national life and culture. A 
nation is never built without a strong and passionate 
conscioumess of iti history, culture and language as 
Hcrdei was the First to cmphasi/e in Geimany and 
which, in a similar way. both Rajnarayan Bose (the 
great piopounder of Hindu Mela) and Bankim 
Chandra Chaitopadhyaya (and, still later, Auro- 
bmdo Ghosh and Bipin Chandra Pal) in Bengal 
stiongly emphasized with profound scholarship and 
compichcnsiveness of vision. 

Shah is right in pointing out the political inoli- 
lation of the British ridel's in the rase of Tilak's 
legal eiiniunter with Chirol 1 may atld that even 
fiom the slait the British iniliienced the entire pro- 
rcedings of the trials lelating lo Tilak's impiisnn- 
nient on charges of seilitinn in 1R97 and I90H, and 
tl wn\ Jniiiah who made an afipitcalion foi hail for 
Tilnk lo Mr fiisiire Havai, who howevei turned it 
down (second trial) In passing sentence, the judge 
made a most undignified sneer at Tilak's patriotism. 
The entire story of the proceeding has been fanly 
stated in the chaptei ‘Some Cases' in Chimanlal 
.Setalvad s Rccollettions and Reflecliutis Documcii- 
taiy evidence of Jinnah’s genuine feelings and les- 
pcct foi I'llak is also available in .Sctalvad's auiu- 
biagiai>h) l.ala I..ijpat Rai, who was dosel) con- 
nettid with Tilak, has also pointed out that excep¬ 
ting a few, Muslim leadiis had a great legaid fur 
'lilak (Speeches and tt'ntings, \o\ 1). These things 
are generally not known to the educated public 
Shah's article is ceitainly a fresh and bold approach 
to the matter. 

I wish some competent scholais would undertake 
a flesh assessment of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan and 
Syed Amii All, whose thought has ically significant 
aspects which have nevei been worked out or duly 
emphasized either by their followers or by their 
severe cniics Surendranath Banerjea and Dadabhai 
Nauroji had great lespcct and appreciation for that 
grand white-heard man, who was deadedly against 
pan-lslamism and was nearly iconoclastic in his 
interpretation of Islamic theology, viewed in the 
context of a wholesale tribalistic Muslim fanati¬ 
cism and bigotry Sir Syed's father was a friend of 
Raja Rammohun Roy and the former introduced 
the young .Syed to Roy It is quite possible that Sir 
Sycid was acquainted with most of Rammohun Roy’s 
works. His (Sir Syed's) criticism of the Christian 
dcKtrincs of Trinity and the Holy Ghost is entirely 
a copy of Rammohun's, and he even followed the 
same authorities as are found in Rammohun’s work. 
Sir Syed was a founder of the Scientific Society and 


got Bentham's Utility tianslatcd into Urdu. I think 
that some factois from the Hindu side contributed 
to turning Sir Syed into a vehement opponent of 
the Indian National Congress, though 1 feel that it 
was unworthy of him to magnify Hindu domination 
while the leadership of the earlier Congress was in 
the hands of peisoiis wlus were liberal and seculai 
first, and were Hindu only by religion. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that Lala Lajpat Rai’s eailier liberal 
seculai ism was sustained by Sir Syed’s writings and 
speeches (Speeches and Writings, vol. 1). 

Calcutta Nirmal Muxherji 

Jndo-Anglian Writing 

.Sii, 

I hair just lead Eiiiiirc l)e Souzas icv'icw of my 
book Problemr of the Indian Creative Writer in 
English in your periodical (Quest 71). 1 am soiry to 
note that she has made ccitain unfortunate obser¬ 
vations in It 

She src-ins cunimccd that I should have acknow- 
leilgrd indebtedness lo her for my description of 
l’iai.ip Shairaa’s play, 'The Professor Has a War- 
ciy' as "a hoichpoich of mantias, danccis, burning 
ghats and horiois of paiution" I have bonowed 
iiei lui hei idea iioi her woids for this description. 
This IS deal if I quote in lull what slir has written 
•iImhii ihc jday in The Times of India of Jan 25, 
(which with gieat difficultv I have been able 
lo lav my hands on and foi which I have been 
looking ever since I read her levi^ of iny hook in 
The Times of India of June 13, 1071) She has 
written "One totally unnecessary excrescence was 
the Kathakali dancer who, for much of the play, 
danced while the characters spoke, to interpret their 
words and who appealed and disappeared through 
virtually cveiy door in the auditorium But it's the 
scut of thing that would do very well abroad where 
even reputable critics are thrown off-balance by 
exotica, and convince themselves that a hodge-podge 
of mantras, dancers, burning ghats, Indians hung up 
on identity problems and dialogue heavily laided 
with Mataji, ash, Karina Yoga and the horrors of 
Paitition IS the ’real India’ and ’real theatre’, all 
at one fell swoop." What I have said about the play 
IS that a IS full of irrelevancies and that it is a hotch¬ 
potch of mantras, danceis, burning ghats and horrors 
of partition. Except for the word ’hotch-potch' all the 
other words aic thog^ in the play. My sin seems to 
be the use of the word 'hotch-potch’ (a variation of 
’hodge-podge'); suppose it had been ’admixture’ 
instead of ‘hotch-potch’ (as 1 had written in my 
original draft), would she have made the present 
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accusation? However, if a second edition of my 
book (which seems quite unlikely in view of Eunice 
De Souza's review) is printed, 1 shall certainly refer 
to her review of Pratap Sharma’s play, not because I 
am indebted to her, but because I do not wish to 
■ give her the feeling that in my very insignificant 
contribution to criticism hei significant work has 
gone unacknowledged. 

Eunice De Souza has questioned the standards of 
Poona University for having given me a doctorate. 
In all fairness to the uiuiorsity 1 must tell her that 
the examiners who scrutinised my dissertation weic 
quite competent people enjoying international re¬ 
putation for scholarship and that when she casually 
looked fur her name in my book and read portions 
here and there she was not going through my disser¬ 
tation in ils entirety, my book is just a sumtniny of 
a few chapters of the disseitaliun, this is a point 
which 1 have made clear in my pit-face to the Ixiok 
I wondei whether it is pioper on the pan of a ic- 
viewci to piactiM! suppiessiu veri, suggestio falsi 
brcaiiK- she is piqued at nui finding hei and her 
friends’ names in my book and to start giving expres¬ 
sion to her prejudires Whether oi noi my woik is 
a contribution to knowledge shouhl depend on the 
answer lo the question whether there was anv 
similar wuik in existence in 10b3 when I staited my 
Ksuarth I may as well tell Funite Dc .Souza that in 
1963 llieie was no ciitical wuik on Imlian writing 
in English except Dr K R Siiiiivasa Iyengar's which 


is puidy 9 history of this Htonture. Event tpdtiy I 
doubt whether anyone has made a critical sui^vey (rf 
Indian writing in English on the lines I have made. 

Eunice De Souza is entitled to her opinions on 
my assessment of individual writers, but I with to 
point out aprojws of her remarks on my statement 
about R. K. Narayan'i irony that she hat failed to 
appieaate the difference between irony in one lang¬ 
uage and irony in another. Certainly Nani^n't irony 
in Tamil would be different from his irony in 
English 

As a rcvicwei Eunice De Souza should have 
assessed the wnith ot worthlessness of my book on 
what It includes and not on what it excludes, 
let alone not on what she thinks it should 
include Jiunny Reuben suits her taste, 
but unfnrlunately not mine Haven't 1 a right to 
leave Bunny Reuben out of the purview of my book? 
What Eunice De Soura dues in her review of my 
book (lioth 111 (Inesl and in Fhe Times of India) 
IS lo ait hei iiuiions about lieiself and her friend, 
Hunnv Reuben. 

Finally, may I icquest you not lo allow a reviewer 
to publish a caibun copy of a review (or even a 
version of ii) which she has published in another 
papei (and that too a pupiibir daily) ? Though this 
pr.Ktue suits the icviewer’s pocket, yet it does not 
speak well of juiimalistir and editoiial practices 

C. Paul Verrhksb 



The Seed Corn: There is one qui¬ 
rk way of bringing a farm to an end, 
end that is to rob the farmer of his 
seed corn. Out of each harvest, a 
farmer must put by a percentage of his 
corn to plant again in the next season. 
And if he has to expand and to plant 
new fields, then he must retain more 
and more of his crop to have more and 
more seed corn. 


Profit is the seed corn of industry. As 
the corn grows and the seed increases, 
so profits flow out of industry. They 
ate not a weed, to be scythed by the 
scythe of taxation or to be cr.vdicated 
by the hoe of nationalization They are 
the measure of an indu'iry’s efficiency. 
They are the new power generated by 
that industry for the creation of fur¬ 
ther industries, 


TATA ENTERPRISES 




From oxporleiico comes felth.«* 



Watch a young boy companng and selecting book 
after book. 

They look much alike to him now. When he is 
older, through experience, he will have judgment He will 
know books he can live by The rest can gather dust 
on the shelf 

Life IS like that Out of each new expenence, a man 
gathers wisdom He learns to hold fast to things of 
proven worth 

By comparison, man also learns the value of things 
unseen, things in which he finally puls his faith 


The pHeelees ingredient of every product is the honor and integHty of its maker 


SqyisB 
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‘‘The Tree of liberty grows only when 
watered by the blood of tyrants.” 
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Deoelopment is proceeding in spite of 
the cuitural attitudes, social institutions and 
political conflicts which sometimes 
seem to be such immovable barriers. 

It is not a smooth, uninterrupted progression, 
to be sure; rather, growth appears more 
as a series of fits and starts. 

"And yet," as Galileo is supposed 

to have said, "it movesl" 

^ & 
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